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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


The Second World War delayed this revision of ^Tconomic Problems of 
Modem Life” Both authors were busily engaged with many emergency 
tasks off campus and with accelerated educational programs on campus. 
Moreover, the ephemeral character of many economic innovations neces- 
sitated by the Second World War indicated the desirability of further 
postponement of revision until a ^^retum to normalcy^' should give a 
clearer perspective for a better evaluation of important trends than was 
possible during a period of rapid readjustment. 

Significant economic changes during the past decade necessitated a 
complete rewriting of the material covered by this book. Nevertheless, 
the original plan of development has been retained. The same general 
topics have been treated in about the same order and with similar alloca- 
tion of space. The introduction, which has been subdivided into two 
chapters, will be useful to those students who have had no previous work 
in economics, but it may well be omitted by others who have had a basic 
course in principles. 

The first half of the text is concerned primarily with pecuniary problems 
of business; progression therein is from domestic to foreign exchange and 
from private to public finance. The second half of the text is devoted to 
broader problems of social economics; progression herein is from land 
economics through problems of capitalistic organization, those of labor 
and the national welfare, to international programs . and developments. 
The final chapter on the Soviet economy is somewhat specialized; it may 
be used if time and interest permit its consideration. 

Each chapter has a set of guide questions on the text, based on material 
covered therein, and designed primarily for review; they seek to promote 
thinking and to provide discussion. Each chapter, furthermore, has a list 
of topics for investigation; they include suggestions for special reports, 
oral or written, which may motivate individual students to intellectual 
activity beyond a mere mastery of the class assignments in the text. Also 
at the end of each chapter are a few carefully selected references to more 
specialized books in that particular area. Finally, it is hoped that contin- 
ual and intelligent use will be made of newspapers and periodicals by 
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all students to keep them informed of important contemporary develop- 
ments in economic problems of modem life. 

Each author has read carefully the work of his colleague in order to 
achieve imity and coherence in the volume as a whole. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Patterson is primarily responsible for Parts One, Two, Seven, Eight, 
and Nine; and Mr. Scholz, for Parts Three, Four, Five, and Six; Part Ten 
is a joint product. 

The authors desire to express their appreciation of the sympathetic 
encouragement and constmctive criticism given them by Drs. William 
N. Loucks and W. C. Plummer, Professors of Economics at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 'Kiey are indebted also to Mrs. Carol K. Scholz and 
Carol Frieda Scholz, who aided in reading proof and preparing the 
index. 

S. Howard Patterson 
Karl W. H. Scholz 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Augmtt 1948 


FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


“Economic Problems of Modem Life^^ is another text in economics. 
The authors have endeavored to prepare a book which may be used either 
as the basis of a course in economic problems or as supplementary problem 
material to the traditional first course in principles. Although there are a 
number of good books on economic principles, and on economic principles 
and problems combined, at the present time there are not many available 
texts which are devoted specifically to the study of present-day economic 
problems. 

Businessmen, in their everyday activity, are confronted with economic 
problems rather than with theoretical abstractions. They are forced to 
learn their economic principles by contact with practical business problems. 
In the case of the college student, however, this situation does not usually 
hold. Although progression from the concrete to the abstract is an old 
maxim of pedagogy, most courses in economics reverse this process by 
beginning with a study of principles and by concluding with an analysis 
of as many practical economic problems as time permits. It may be, 
however, that a systematic study of economic theory can best be made 
after the student has completed a survey of some outstanding problems of 
our economic life. Certainly an analysis of economic principles necessitates 
some knowledge of the complexities of our economic organization. 

Although this book is primarily concerned with economic problems, in 
striving to increase its usefulness the authors have been forced, incidentally, 
to introduce economic principles into their discussions. Just as economic 
theory cannot be kept in a vacuum, so a study of economic problems would 
be of little educational value without some attempt to discover the under- 
lying principles which are involved. Moreover, in order to give unity to 
the text, some material has been introduced which may be found in books 
on principles of economics. Most of this material is contained in Part 
One, the inclusion of which is essential for students who have not had 
previous training in economics. It can be omitted in classes which have 
previously gone through one of the orthodox texts on economic principles. 

Since any reading in economics is merely a start for one^s own thinking, 
it is hoped that the questions for discussion at the end of eact chapter will 
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X FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

aid the student in assimilating his assignment. The topics for investigation 
are suggested by the text material and may be found helpful for supple- 
mentary work. In the collateral reading, listed at the end of each chapter, 
specific assignments pertaining to materials contained in the text will be 
foimd. A certain amount of collateral reading and the systematic keeping 
of reading notes will be found helpful. The student should be encouraged 
to obtain a broad perspective of the subject by reading other authors with 
different points of view. In the references are listed more advanced and 
specialized treatises in the various fields of applied economics, which are 
only surveyed in such a general text as ^^Economic Problems of Modern 
Life.’’ 

S. Howard Patterson 
Karl W. H. Scholz 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

January y 1927 
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CHAPTER I 


FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPTS AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MODERN ECONOMIC LIFE 

A. THE STUDY OF ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

1-1. Nature of Economics. Economics may be defined as the social 
science of business or as the general study of man^s efforts to get a living. 
Economics is social in character, because it is concerned with the pros- 
perity of the whole group. Accounting, on the contrary, studies the finan- 
cial standing of individual firms, as indicated by proprietors^ balance 
sheets of assets and liabilities and by their profit and loss statements. 
Economics, however, is general in its scope, covering the entire area of 
business. It is subdivided into fields of specialization, such as finance, 
marketing, insurance, and industrial management. 

Economics may be defined also as the social study of wealth and wel- 
fare or merely as the social science of wealth. Economic wealth is ma- 
terial and objective. It includes all those things having materiality, 
utility, scarcity, and transferability. As economic wealth is definable 
and even measurable in markets through the mechanism of money prices, 
there can be a social science of economics, if it is so restricted in scope. 
Welfare, however, is subjective, indefinable, and immeasurable. Im- 
portant though it is as a social study, an analysis of welfare lies outside 
the narrow borders of science; it falls within the broader realms of ethics, 
on which politics, sociology, and applied economics must trespass. 

Finally, economics can be regarded as the study of pecuniary values, 
or the price aspects of those commodities and services called economic 
goods. The chemist analyzes the physical properties of matter and the 
philosopher describes the aesthetic qualities of an object of art. The econ- 
omist, however, seeks an explanation of its exchange value or price through 
an investigation of the determining factors of supply and demand. 

1-2. Pure and Applied Economics. The scientist, the technologist, and 
the moralist can be distinguished one from another by the following sim- 
ple example. The scientist examines a substance, which he discovers to 
be a powerful poison. The technologist then seeks its various uses and 
computes its effectiveness in these different ways. The moralist, finally, de- 
hberates on the great social issue as to whether or not such an effective 
poison should be used for gas warfare in a national emergency. 

3 
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The aim of pure science is not the immediate utilization of its findings 
for specific ends, but rather the discovery of truth for its own sake. Its 
ultunate objective is the formulation of a coherent body of correct and 
consistent principles from a careful observation of facts, an accurate meas- 
urement of tendencies, and an objective comparison of differences, from 
which data classifications and generalizations can be attempted. Pure 
economics, for example, seeks to describe economic processes and to dis- 
cover basic economic principles; it does not prescribe economic policies 
or formulate economic programs. Its primary purpose is to explain, not 
to justify or to modify, the economic order. Pure economics, like true 
science, recognizes no right or wrong except in the sense of validity or 
error. It confines *ftself to definable economic wealth as measured in 
the laboratory of the market place; hence it is called price economics, 
sometimes in contrast to welfare economics. 

Pure economics, a study ot principles and prices, is ordinarily divided 
into the four related divisions of consumption, production, value or ex- 
change, and distribution. Applied economics, on the contrary, considers 
economic programs and compares economic policies; it seeks industrial 
progress. Applied economics includes various clusters of economic prob- 
lems, such as those of domestic and foreign trade, of private and public 
finance, of land utilization and capitalistic organization, of labor relations 
and industrial management, and of national and international prosperity. 
A study of economic problems is essentially an excursion into applied 
economics. 

Applied economics depends on pure economics, for a good solution of 
economic problems involves economic principles. Thus, a sound tariff 
policy is conditioned by a comprehensive knowledge of international 
trade, and an intelligent discussion of minimum-wage laws requires a 
mastery of theories of wages. Although there will be differences of opin- 
ion as to how the economic welfare of a group can best be advanced, a 
knowledge of fundamental economic principles is essential. ‘What 
is^^ must be known before “what ought to be’^ can properly be 
considered. 

Applied economics involves ethical and subjective elements, for here 
moral choices and individual judgments are necessary. Questions of 
policy are raised, and the benefits and dangers of one solution must be 
balanced against those of another. Pure economics, for example, de- 
scribes how the interest rate is determined and how commodity prices 
are established under certain assumptions and within a particular set 
of institutions. Applied economics, in contrast, considers whether or 
not interest should be paid and how competition should be preserved and 
monopoly prevented. What are the alternatives? Which of them seems 
best^ and how can it be secured? 
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Applied economics suggests social control and political planning. But 
there is no general agreement as to what constitutes social welfare and 
how best it can be achieved. Most people view social welfare from their 
own limited, individual viewpoints; they are apt to construe social prog- 
ress in terms of their own vested interests. History records the con- 
tinuous clash of conflicting ideas of competing leaders concerning di- 
vergent aims and different means of securing similar objectives. But 
individual judgments, of which public opinion is made, should be in- 
formed and independent, intelligent and conscientious, even though they 
are subjective speculations reflecting different personal attitudes toward 
the same issue. Hence, the study of applied economics is neither foolish 
nor futile. 

1-3. Economics in Relation to Other Social Studies. Ways of getting 
a living depend on the physical environment of the group; they are con- 
ditioned by its natural resources and location. Hence, some knowledge 
of geography is basic to the study of economics. Modem industrial or- 
ganization is also the result of past inventions and continuous improve- 
ments. Therefore, history, which traces man^s social development and 
explains the origin of his present institutions, is equally fundamental to 
economics. 

The business of getting a living is now a collective or corporate process 
of individuals working together in cooperation or competition with each 
other in interdependent communities. Hence economics is social in char- 
acter and thereby related to sociology. The study of economics centers 
about industrial techniques or ways of getting a living, while the supple- 
mental subject of sociology studies ways of living as expressed in social 
institutions. Anthropology, on the other hand, despite its broad title, is 
concerned chiefly with the culture of primitive peoples, as represented 
both by their ways of living and by their ways of getting a living. 

The complexity and interdependence of modern industrial society 
have compelled governments, as we shall see, to assume many functions, 
such as the regulation of public utilities and the supervision of working 
conditions. Today, the state is one of the most powerful of all social 
institutions. It is the chief agency for the social control of industry. 
Hence, economics, especially applied economics, is closely related to po- 
litical science and jurisprudence. Indeed, economics was formerly called 
political economy or national housekeeping. 

Economics and the other social studies developed from moral philos- 
ophy, just as the physical sciences grew from natural philosophy, the 
other twin daughter of the great mother philosophy. Ultimate aims and 
various means of achieving them will always involve ethics. Valid methods 
of reasoning, without which scientific instruments are worthless, still 
require logic. As economics is the study of man in the business of getting 
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a living, and not merely of the business of getting a living, it needs psy- 
chology, as well as ethics and logic. Knowledge of human behavior is 
essential to an understanding of motives and choices in consumption and 
to the formulation of effective incentives to increased and improved 
production. 

Origin of Economic Problems. Economic problems arise from 
man’s attempt to make a living and to secure for himself more and better 
economic goods, i.e., those commodities and services which are not sup- 
plied free by nature and which have utility to gratify human wants. Pri- 
mary factors in this economic drama are man and his environment, i.e., 
labor and land. Secondary factors are accumulated capital, such as tools 
and machines, an^ acquired knowledge of better techniques of produc- 
tion. The motivating force is the insatiable character of human wants. 
Economic consumption furnishes a continuous drive toward increased 
and improved production. 

The origin of economic problems then lies in the infinity of human wants 
in contrast to the meagemess of economic goods with which to appease 
them. This scarcity of economic goods, in turn, is due to the niggard- 
liness or resistance of nature, to man’s limited knowledge, and to his own 
lack of endurance or dislike of work. 

Hence, there arises a threefold conflict: (1) out of man’s struggle with 
his environment, (2) out of man’s competition with his fellow men to se- 
cure for himself a greater share in the good things of life, and (3) out of 
man’s internal struggle in his own mind between the penny or the cake 
and between luxury or leisure. 

Nature does not supply its gifts in unlimited abundance or in finished 
form. If we lived in a paradise, where all consumers’ goods were supplied 
without effort or limit, there would be no necessity to struggle either with 
our environment or with our fellow men. But, since ours is not a utopian 
world, economic goods are scarce and human labor is necessary. In- 
vention of machinery and improvement in the arts of production, how- 
ever, have eased the primitive straggle of man against his environment. 

Economic problems arise not only out of man’s struggle with his en- 
vironment, but also out of man’s struggle with his fellow men. The con- 
quest of nature has not produced social harmony, and technological prog- 
ress has not brought peace to the souls of men. Human wants have in- 
creased even more rapidly than our ability to gratify them. A relative 
scarcity has continued in spite of increasing wealth. From it has arisen 
a conflict of interests between men. Primitive tribes fought for good land 
as modern nations do for gold and oU. Within the group a similar clash 
between the “have” classes and the “have not” masses has persisted. 
Hence, society has been forced to intervene in the straggle for existence, 
in order to change it from military conflict to peaceful competition. Forms 
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of competition must be regulated, for the business of getting a living should 
be productive and not predatory. 

Finally, there is the struggle within an individual's own mind between 
work and wealth, between spending and saving, and between keeping for 
himself and sharing with those he loves. Consumption itself is a matter 
of individual conflict between one^s back for clothes and one^s stomach 
for food, or between desires for a new house and a new automobile. 

1-6. Economy of Multiple Wants and Scarce Means. Increased ability 
to gratify human wants results merely in a further increase in economic 
wants. This limitless expansibility of human wants can be seen in the 
evolution of economic society as a whole and in the expenditures of in- 
dividuals with increasing incomes. Indeed, the progress of society and 
the success of people are marked by increased consumption and improved 
production, i.e., by more wants and by better means of gratifying them. 

This fundamental and interrelated process of increased consumption 
and improved production will continue as long as economic man is stim- 
ulated by his expanding wants to improve means of gratifying them by 
his own ingenuity and industry. It will always be necessary, however, 
to economize, i.e., to make the best use of scarce means for alternative 
uses. 

Stoics approached the central problem of human happiness subjec- 
tively; they taught that the suppression of material wants through self- 
discipline was the philosophical ideal. Ascetics similarly suppressed eco- 
nomic wants and stressed spiritual ideals; happiness through self-indulgence 
was an obstacle to salvation. Modem economists, however, approach 
this same problem more objectively through external factors and ma- 
terial means. They accept human nature and assume economic wants, 
which they seek to gratify better by increased production and improved 
consumption. 

1-6. Persistence of Economic Problems. Despite the fluidity of our 
economic life, many of its problems are hardy perennials, which flourish 
in ever-changing forms from age to age. Agrarian questions, for example, 
have continued to vex statesmen from the Roman Gracchi to Henry 
George. Again, the problem of monopoly has persisted, even though its 
character has changed. Other problems have come and gone, but the 
stream has been continuous. History never repeats itself, at least not in 
exactly the same way, but it does afford interesting analogies. 

In his long economic evolution man has progressed gradually from a 
primitive and self-sufficient economy of scarcity to a complex and inter- 
dependent society of relative abundance, characterized by markets and 
machines, luxuries and leisure. As our economic organization has become 
more intricate, new problems have arisen because of this increased com- 
plexity of society and the multiplicity of choices that it presents. A com- 
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parison of modem industrial society with what it was before the In- 
dustrial Revolution is like the contrast between a high-speed automobile 
and a primitive oxcart. The latter is much slower and less comfortable, 
but it is more simple and less dangerous. 

Modem economic society has a highly organized system of industry 
and trade, which permits great specialization, but which also necessitates 
grave interdependence. Roundabout or capitalistic production has en- 
hanced the world^s wealth, but it has also increased the probability of mis- 
directed production and the menace of unemployment. Progress has its 
costs as well as its benefits. 

Progress also raj^ social ideals and economic standards, a fact that 
obscures the progress made toward them. Hence, there persists the 
general problem of culture lag between needs and deeds, between actu- 
alities and potentialities, because rational men suffer continuously from 
sublime discontent with existing conditions. Ordinary men find economic 
problems in their conflicts of interests and their dilemmas of choice. 

1—7. Solution of Problems. An economic question differs from an alge- 
braic problem, which has a definite solution, even though there may be 
more than one answer. To an economic question there is usually no one 
correct answer that excludes all others as incorrect. There are generally 
several ways out of a diflSicult situation, each of which has its advantages 
and its corresponding disadvantages. Since most proposals contain the 
good and the bad, the desirable and the undesirable, the student generally 
faces a choice of alternative solutions. Again, economic problems are 
frequently so related that what seems to be a favorable solution for one 
problem may cause a maladjustment in some other economic situation, 
just as in medicine a drug which cures one disease may induce another 
difficulty, and thus be of doubtful help to the suffering patient. 

An economic problem is complex because it involves many elements, 
some of which are neither measurable nor comparable. In the first place, 
it is as difficult as it is necessary to get the essential facts at issue. In the 
second place, the relative advantages and disadvantages of each proposed 
solution must be weighed against each other, so far as they are discernible 
and measurable. Finally, careful judgment is involved in making a wise 
choice; but decisions must be made, if a policy is to be prescribed and if 
a program is to be formulated. Indeed, economic training involves not 
only research methods for getting relevant data, but also critical and 
constructive ways of interpreting them for the proposed solution of par- 
ticular problems. 

1-8. Plan of Text. The study of economic problems is frequently dis- 
appointing to the beginner who is seeking definite answers to the many 
questions continually perplexing him. It must be admitted at the outset 
that this text does not have all the answers. It seeks to state the prob- 
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lems at issue carefully, to break them down into their component parts, 
and to appraise the several proposed solutions. After a review of the 
chief expedients suggested and a brief analysis of the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each, the student is left free to make his 
own choice. 

This text, for example, will make out a case neither for free trade nor 
for protection, neither for the open shop nor for the closed shop; it will 
present the arguments on both sides as objectively as possible. After 
presenting the pros and cons of many current programs, however, prac- 
tical policies will be indicated that may be adopted to correct gross eco- 
nomic maladjustments. The fact that an economic problem has not one 
true answer, but several possible solutions should prevent dogmatism on 
the part of teacher and student alike. It should engender a critical toler- 
ance of all objective viewpoints and a spirit neither of hostility nor of 
futility. 

Because of the close relationship of economics to sociology and polit- 
ical science, it is not easy to single out certain problems of our national 
life and to say that they are economic rather than social or political. The 
study of labor problems, for example, crosses all three of these adjacent 
fields of knowledge. From a wide range of pressing issues, only those prob- 
lems whose economic aspects seem most striking have been selected for 
inclusion in this text. All of them are interrelated, and each has social 
effects and proposed remedies in political action through legislation. 

Applied economics, as previously observed, can be broken down into 
the study of several groups of related problems. The first half of this text 
will emphasize the pecuniary problems of society. Part One, consisting 
of two introductory chapters, will be followed by Part Two, with three 
chapters on basic problems of our general business organization. Prob- 
lems of domestic exchange will be treated in Part Three; those of foreign 
trade, in Part Four; and those of public finance, in Part Five. It will 
be observed that the progression is from domestic to foreign exchange and 
from private to public finance. 

The remaining five parts of the text, comprising roughly the second 
half of the book, will feature social economics. Here the progression will 
be from problems of land economics to those of capitalistic organization, 
and then to those of labor and social welfare. Problems of national well- 
being will be followed by those of world economics, and programs of in- 
dustrial reform by those of industrial reorganization. 

1-9. Economic Panaceas. Economic panaceas resemble widely adver- 
tised patent medicines that claim to cure all physical ills. The student 
will do well to avoid such nostrums in his search for the best answer to an 
economic problem. The good physician is a careful diagnostician, in con- 
trast to the medicine man selling cure-alls from a soapbox. 
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Scononuc problems are discussed in modem society with the same 
fervor that characterized the medieval arguments on theological ques- 
tions. The street comer, the club, the barber shop, and the dinner table 
produce glib speakers, if not deep thinkers. The bootblack who shines 
one’s shoes will meanwhile rant about the injustice of a higher streetcar 
fare, although he is probably unable to answer intelligently a single ques- 
tion on utility valuation and rate making. The commuter may express 
his vigorous advocacy of, or his violent opposition to, public ownership 
of utilities, without any adequate and accurate information on that sub- 
ject. 

The amateur would be less likely to make such superficial judgments 
in the fields of the*physical or biological sciences; he would be more apt 
to leave to the medical expert an inquiry into the causes of cancer and 
the efficacy of radium treatment. There is just as great need for adequate 
knowledge and disciplined thinking in the social studies as there is in the 
natural sciences. But many so-called “economists,” both amateur and 
immature, have not developed a scientific attitude, which impels them 
to secure facts and to reason without prejudice or passion. Only in 
such fashion can one reach sound conclusions or make an intelligent 
choice. 

Approach of Student. One should approach a problem in econom- 
ics with an open mind. In its quest for truth, science demands of the 
thinker that he be unprejudiced in his search for, and analysis of, the facts 
in the case. But ignorance and bias are as common as they are insepa- 
rable. An impersonal attitude is difficult to attain because our feelings 
run high when we discuss problems associated with private property. 
Self-interest tends to produce an emotional, not an intellectual, reaction. 
It is difficult to substitute the cold light of reason for the blinding heat of 
passion. 

Every individual has so thoroughly assimilated the social institutions 
of his group that they have become a part of his being, thinking, and 
feeling. One accepts the social attitudes of one’s parents as subcon- 
sciously as one receives one’s biologic heredity. Our “own” opinions are 
really a complex of those of our family circle, our church, our school, our 
club, and our social group. Hence, it is difficult to be impersonal and 
objective, even when one makes a conscious effort to become so. 

Sewell Avery, official of Montgomery Ward & Company, and Philip 
Murray, officer of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, are the prod- 
ucts of contrasting backgrounds. Without impugning the intellectual 
honesty of these two industrial leaders, it is not difficult to see how each 
approached from an opposite pole the subject of collective bargaining, 
and how each viewed from totally different angles the moot question of 
the open, versus the closed, shop. 
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The student should begin his study of economic problems with the 
scientific attitude of intellectual curiosity; he should be prepared to dig 
for facts, to sift the evidence, and to follow the argument wherever it may 
lead. Personal prejudices and preconceived opinions must be laid aside; 
snap judgments are to be discouraged and easy solutions to be viewed 
with suspicion. 

In the following treatment of economic problems, the student will be 
dealing with highly controversial questions. The vested interests, i.e., 
selfish considerations opposing changes or seeking special benefits, often 
confuse issues and thwart social progress. Economic nearsightedness 
will obscure the arguments of those on the other side of the question. One 
must strive continually and consciously to get the '^other fellow’s point 
of view” in addition to his own attitude. Truth may lie between these 
two extremes. The real facts may be buried far beneath superficial and 
erroneous opinions. 

This dijOSculty occurs with less frequency or severity in the physical 
sciences. The student in chemistry who drops a piece of zinc into a test 
tube of hydrochloric acid will obtain hydrogen in whatever university the 
experiment is performed; the result will be the same whether he is a Cau- 
casian or a Negro. The human equation, however, is apt to project it- 
self into the analysis of social or political issues. Thus, economic problems, 
which have to do with wages, taxes, and the high cost of living, touch a 
man’s personal interest very closely; he is tremendously concerned with 
them, for his comfort and happiness are thereby affected. Even a scientist 
seeking to investigate economic problems with an impartial detachment 
must eat, buy clothing, and keep his job. It is much easier to observe 
the generating of hydrogen with a scientific aloofness than it is to con- 
template the rising cost of foodstuffs or the prospect of a trolley strike. 

The scientific attitude substitutes solid fact and sound reasoning for 
uninformed opinion and personal prejudices. Although economists are 
on the intellectual firing line, the position of the true student should be 
above the smoke of battle where he can get a clearer picture and a better 
perspective than in the midst of heated controversy. 

B. ECONOMIC EVOLUTION AND ORGANIZATION 

Capitalism. The term “capital” is used to refer to a particular 
type of economic wealth, f.e., the products of past labor used in further 
production. The term “capitalism,” however, refers to a social system 
in which capital plays an important role. Capitalism involves certain 
economic institutions, chief among which are individual enterprise, pri- 
vate property, freedom of contract, competition, the profits motive, and 
automatic price regulation of business. It is a pecuniary system of rugged 
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individualism and freedom of choice. Capitalism also implies commerce 
and the existence of merchants, markets, money, credit, and other financial 
institutions of exchange. 

The Commercial Revolution marked the transition from the local sub- 
sistence economy of the medieval manor to the modern exchange econ- 
omy of world trade. The birth or rebirth of capitalism took place in the 
Renaissance cities of northern Italy, such as Venice, Genoa, and Flor- 
ence. It was expressed in the rise of towns and the revival of commerce 
following the Crusades. The self-sufiiciency of the feudal manor was 
expanded into the national economy of mercantilism. Serfdom, a cast^. 
system with payment in kind, was superseded by a free peasantry with 
monetary rents antf wages. The discovery of America brought increased 
wealth and opportunity; it expanded markets and improved methods of 
trade. As the Mediterranean world became oceanic, the local guilds 
were supplanted by national trading companies, such as the British and 
the Dutch East India Companies. 

1-12, Industrialism. Industrialism is a later phase of capitalism, which 
developed after the Industrial Revolution. Whereas capitalism is a pe- 
cuniary system of free enterprise and private profits, industrialism is a 
technological concept suggesting enlarged units of manufacture and 
greater powers of production through the invention of machinery. In- 
dustrialism can exist in a country that has repudiated capitalism because 
it involves economic techniques rather than economic institutions. 

The InduiLjtrial Revolution may be defined as the changes caused by 
the substitution of power machinery for the handicrafts and of the factory 
system for the domestic system of manufacture. Capital goods took the 
form of machinery instead of hand tools; power-driven automatic devices 
replaced the muscle and skill of craftsmen. The scene of manufacture 
shifted from home to factory. 

It is difiicult to give exact dates for the Industrial Revolution, as it 
was a gradual evolution, the suddenness and rapidity of which were rel- 
ative only as compared with other periods of history. One cannot say 
exactly when the Industrial Revolution began or just when it ended. Per- 
haps it is still in progress, for the series of inventions has been continuous. 
The process of industrialization took place at different times in various 
industries and in different countries. The Industrial Revolution, which 
began in the English textile industry in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, continued during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in 
ever-widening aspects, spreading to other lands and revolutionizing not 
only methods of manufacture but also transportation, communication, 
and illumination. 

A new phase of the Industrial Revolution developed in the United 
States between the First and the Second World Wars. It extended the 
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factory system through mass production and the assembly line; it sup- 
plemented the steam engine with electricity, the gasoline motor, and 
the Diesel engine; it introduced such marvels of industrial chemistry as 
synthetics and plastics. 

1-13. Machinery and Technology, a. Nature and Relationship, The 
machine is a device that is operated more or less automatically. It is a 
complex of simple tools, propelled by some natural force, such as steam 
or electricity. Machines may be classified by the kind of power used or 
by their degree of automaticity. 

Technology is a modern form of acquired knowledge or developed skill 
that has supplanted ancient ^^rule of thumb, or customary method of 
doing things. It may be regarded as the application of science to the 
problems of economic production. It may be illustrated by scientific 
management and industrial research. 

The growth of accumulated wealth and acquired knowledge, which 
are secondary aids in production to the primary factors of land and labor, 
has been continuous and interrelated. The development of science has 
stimulated inventions and discoveries. Modern technology has pro- 
duced machines of various types; and machines, in turn, have aided tech- 
nology in further inventions. 

h. Effects on Home and Farm, The invention of power machinery 
resulted in a transition from the domestic system of manufacture to the 
factory system. Spinning, weaving, and shoemaking are now performed 
in factories instead of homes. This is true also of other occupations such 
as baking, preserving, dressmaking, and laundering. Still other inven- 
tions, such as the vacuum cleaner, have lightened the few tasks still done 
at home. 

The farmer has been aided by such mechanical devices as the tractor 
and the harvester. Electric power and the gasoline engine have resulted 
in increased output with decreased effort. The telephone, the radio, and 
the automobile now keep the farmer in daily communication with the 
outside world. 

c. Good and Bad Results, It is unnecessary to write at length of the 
tremendous productivity of power machinery as compared with that of 
the hand tool. A grinder of grain in Periclean Athens could produce a 
maximum of only two barrels of flour a day, but a modern Minneapolis 
flour mill has an ordinary daily output of thousands of barrels. Many 
similar instances of the superior productivity of the machine might be 
cited. 

Modem technology and power machinery have produced more and 
cheaper goods. They have permitted higher planes of living with increased 
leisure time for their enjoyment. Although greater uniformity of product 
has become necessary because of the mechanization of production, quality 
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has not been sacrificed to mere quantity. Nevertheless, mass production 
requires standardization. 

The machine has not been an umnixed blessing. A new strain has been 
placed upon the worker, who has sometimes been sacrificed to his product. 
The human organism cannot adjust itself perfectly to the regular rhythm 
of the machine, the continuous operation of which becomes monotonous 
and fatiguing. Moreover, industrial accidents have increased in number 
and severity because of the use of newly harnessed forces of nature, whose 
powers of destruction are as great as those of production. These dis- 
advantages of the machine tend to offset its great advantages. 

1—14. Division of Labor, a, Types» Specialization is division of labor 
viewed from an individual point of view; cooperation is division of labor 
viewed from a social point of view. There is geographical, as well as 
individual, division of labor, f.c., countries, like people, tend to specialize 
in certain occupations. There is also division of labor into stages, as well 
as into occupations, f.c., specialization may be traced over a period of time 
as well as seen at a given time. 

A broad division of labor among various occupations is very old. The 
antiquity and ubiquity of occupational division of labor are attested by the 
prevalence of such names as Smith, Miller, Weaver, and Shoemaker. 
Modem division of labor, however, has divided these general occupa- 
tions into minute tasks. The old-fashioned shoemaker bought the leather, 
cut it into its proper parts, and sewed them together by hand into the 
finished product. But today the manufacture of shoes is done largely by 
machinery. There are many different machines, and the manufacture 
of a single pair of shoes requires numerous separate operations. One 
worker cuts the leather, another operates a sewing machine that stitches 
the soles to the uppers, and another does nothing except nail on heels. 

6. Relationships, The relationship between division of labor and the 
invention of machinery is a functional one. Although specialization into 
minute tasks was caused by the invention of machinery, specialization 
makes for the further invention of machinery. When a complicated proc- 
ess is broken down into many simple tasks, it is not so difficult to devise 
a machine which will automatically perform a single operation. 

c. Effects. Division of labor, like power machinery with which it is 
associated, results in more goods and cheaper goods in less time; however, 
it tends to destroy the individuality of both the worker and his work. 
Extreme specialization resolves the working day into a continuous repeti- 
tion of simple tasks. These disadvantages of specialization, however, 
like those of machinery, are partially offset by workers^ gains in increased 
leisure and improved planes of living. 

1-16. Roundabout Production, a. Nature. The primary factors in 
production, as previously indicated, were man and nature. The primitive 
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or simple method of production was to apply labor directly to for 
the production of a consumption commodity, such as grain for food and 
fiber for clothing. Later, however, production was more indirect but more 
efficient. It has been called roundabout or capitalistic production be- 
cause the early stages are devoted to the creation of capital goods rather 
than consumption goods. 

b. Results and Requirements. Roundabout, or capitalistic, production 
is more effective than the primitive, or direct, method; but as the in- 
dustrial process has lengthened, its hazards have increased. Many capital 
goods are so highly specialized that they cannot be used for any purpose 
other than the one for which they were originally designed. The round- 
about method of production requires the industrial process to be carried 
on in anticipation of demand, rather than in response to it. It nssnmpg a 
steady, continuous demand; sudden changes in economic wants are dis- 
turbing. Capital is invested in specialized machinery and in goods in 
process at various stages on their long journey toward finished consump- 
tion goods. Extreme fluctuations in consumers’ demands and sudden 
changes in methods of production are more serious in the capitalistic and 
roundabout economy of today than in medieval economic society, in 
which production was carried on by individual craftsmen in response to 
custom orders. 

The roundabout method of production requires capital, and the forma- 
tion of capital, in turn, necessitates abstinence. Capital is the seed com of 
industry; a portion of the product must be saved and reinvested in capital 
goods. All income cannot be expended as consumers’ goods; there must 
be a replacement fund for industry, and, indeed, an expansion of capital 
goods. 

The roundabout method of production requires not only capitalists 
who save, but also enterprisers who direct the course of production and 
who accept pecuniary responsibility for it. A socialistic society would 
have its capital owned collectively and its course of production deter- 
mined by a governmental agency. Such, however, is not the case today 
in the United States. As stated before, the term “capitalism” implies 
not only the existence of private property rights in capital, but also the 
direction- of production by private business enterprisers. Individual or 
corporate capitalists own most of the instruments of production and 
employ laborers to work for them. As these workers cannot wait until 
the products of their labor ripen into consumption goods, they must re- 
ceive advances from their employers in the form of wages. The enter- 
priser who underwrites and undertakes such a project receives what is 
left over after expenses of production have been paid. He may mnlftn a 
profit or incur a loss, but his return is both risky and residual on his venture 
capital. 
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1-16. Large-scale Production. Large-scale production includes large- 
scale manufacture, large-scale marketing, and large-scale administration. 

o. Manufacture. Large-scale manufacture may be defined as an ex- 
pansion in the size of a plant to the point of maximum eflSciency or the op- 
timum of lowest average costs. This varies from plant to plant, from 
industry to industry, and from time to time. 

The transition from early water-power mills to later steam-power 
factories was generally accompanied by an increase in the size of the 
plant. The recent development of electricity, however, may stimulate 
a return to the smaller sized manufacturing unit, at least in the lighter 
industries. 

Large-scale manflfecture makes possible not only an increased use of 
machinery and an extension of division of labor, but also the profitable 
utilization of by-products that were formerly wasted. Moat packers boast 
that the only part of a ho^that now escapes their economic utilization 
is its squeal; the pig’s bristles are used for brushes, its fats for lard and 
soap, and its bones for buttons and fertilizer. Large industries main- 
tain well-equipped laboratories, in which elaborate research is done; they 
can devise new products and additional uses for their goods. The General 
Electric and Du Pont Companies are outstanding examples. 

b. Marketing. Large-scale marketing is the multiplication of mer- 
chandising outlets. It may take the form of similar stores in different 
neighborhoods, as in the case of chain stores, or of different types of stores 
under the same roof, as illustrated by department stores. 

c. Administration. Large-scale management represents the union in 
a single organization of two or more manufacturing plants or merchan- 
dising units. Large-scale management permits many savings in adminis- 
tration and distribution. Important economies in buying, selling, and 
shipping are thereby achieved. 

Large-scale production in any or all these forms may lead to monopoly, 
but expansion and combination are not inherently and inevitably monop- 
olistic. Monopoly has been defined as sufficient power over the supply 
of a good to regulate its price. Problems of monopoly will be treated in 
Part Seven. 

1-17. Specialization Causes Interdependence. Division of labor and 
expansion of commerce developed simultaneously. At any time and 
place specialization is as deep as exchange is broad. Division of labor must 
be accompanied by trade, in order that each specialist may enjoy the 
different products of other specialists. Thus commerce turns the spe- 
cialization of individuals into the great cooperation of society as a 
whole. 

^e feudal manor of the Middle Ages was an economically self-sufficient 
\mit, but the revival of commerce following the Crusades expanded this 
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local economy and ended such isolation. Nationalism and capitalism 
were nurtured in this period of geographical expansion, which opened new 
markets and additional sources of raw materials. Nations began to spe- 
cialize in the production of those things for which their soil, climate, and 
labor forces were best adapted and to exchange them for the different 
products of foreign lands. Finally, the Industrial Revolution made Eng- 
land a great industrial nation that specialized in manufactures and ceased 
to raise most of its own food. 

Just as power machinery implies mechanization, and large-scale pro- 
duction involves standardization, so division of labor means specializa- 
tion. Division of labor creates interdependence. Commerce is essential 
for specialists to exchange their different products with each other. The 
world of today is economically interdependent in a measure hitherto un- 
known. People starve and pestilence rages when the healing stream of 
commerce is checked. The First and Second World Wars are horrible 
examples of distorted production and disturbed trade relations. 

1-18. Exchange Requires Valuation. Exchange and distribution neces- 
sitate the determination of the relative value of each product of, and 
every factor in, the wealth-creating process. If a shoemaker wishes to 
barter his shoes for the clothes of a tailor, on what basis shall this ex- 
change take place? A suit of clothes is worth how many pairs of shoes? 
To fa,cilitate this process of valuation and exchange, the economic in- 
stitutions of money and credit have been developed. 

Value may be defined as the power of one good to command another 
good in exchange for itself. Thus, value is merely an exchange ratio, 
such as three pairs of shoes for one suit of clothing. Utility, or value in 
use, is the power of a good to gratify a want in the process of consumption. 

The primitive method of valuation and exchange, known as “barter,” 
was to trade one economic good directly for another, in whatever ratio 
was acceptable to both parties to the bargain. Modem pecuniary so- 
ciety, however, is an indirect exchange economy of money and markets. 

1-19. Money and Credit. Money may be defined as that commodity 
possessing general acceptability for purposes of exchange. Price is merely 
value expressed in terms of money. Although the purchasing power of 
any medium of exchange, such as the American dollar or the British pound 
sterling, fluctuates from time to time, it is an accurate measure of value 
at a particular time. 

^ Credit is an economic device resting on confidence; it permits posses- 
sion in the present with payment in the future. Credit is a financial 
mechanism by virtue of which paper claims on wealth, instead of the 
actual wealth itself, circulate for exchange purposes. Thus, credi^ econ- 
omizes the use of money, for a large amount of trade can take place quickly 
and easily by the use of a relatively small amount of money. Credit 
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instruments take the place of money as a medium of exchange, but not as 
a standard of value. Checks and drafts may be accepted in payment, 
but they are written in dollars or pounds. 

The final stage in the evolution of exchange is that of a credit economy. 
It is accompanied by the development of intricate financial institutions, 
such as banks and brokerage houses; of various credit instruments, such 
as paper money, checks and drafts, promissory notes, and trade accept- 
ances; and of highly organized markets, such as the New York Stock Ex- 
change. These will be discussed in more detail in later chapters. 


^ Guide Questions on Text 

1. a. Distinguish among economics, ethics, and politics. 

6. Differentiate between pure and applied economics. 

2. a. In what respects is an economic problem difficult of solution? 
h. Indicate difficulties and disillusionment of panaceas. 

3. a. Show the origin of economic problems. 
h. What does it mean to economize? 

4. a. Why do economic problems persist despite progress? 
h. Indicate social costs of technological progress. 

5. a. What do you understand by the terms '‘capital” and “capitalism”? 

6. When and where did the revival of capitalism take place? 

c. What changes did the coming in of capitalism involve? 

6. a. Define industrialism and distinguish it from capitalism. 

h. What is meant by the Industrial Revolution? When and where did it take 
place? Is it still going on? 

c. What changes are involved by it? 

7. a. How does a machine differ from a tool? 

h. Indicate some gains and some dangers of mechanization. 

8. a. Explain different types of division of labor. 

h. Indicate? advantages and disadvantages of specialization. 

9. a. Show nature and origin of roundabout production. 
h. Indicate its gains and dangers. 

10. a. Indicate different types of large-scale production. 
h. Relate it to mechanization and specialization. 


Topics for Investigation 

1 . Claims of economics to be a science. 

2. Relationship of economics to other social studies. 

3. Development of capitalism. 

4. Great inventions in the old Industrial Revolution in England. 

5. New industrial revolution in the United States. 

6. Benefits and dangers of power machinery to workers. 

7. Effects on our culture and ciyilization of mechanization, specialization, and 
standardization. 

8. Capitalism in relation to culture and democracy. 

9. Imperialism in relation to capitalism and industrialism. 
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CHAPTER II 


OUR BASIC ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 

2""1- Production by Private Enterprise. Businessmen are those who 
coordinate and direct the productive energies of economic society. They 
include all individuals— from great captains of industry to small venders— 
who assume the Snancial responsibility for their respective ventures. 
If enterprisers are successful in anticipating the wants of consumers and 
efiBicient in meeting them, they will make profits. If unsuccessful in their 
undertakings, losses will be incurred and failure may result. 

Industrial society is a great drama of economic triumph or a tragedy 
of financial collapse. Some individuals are achieving success and rising 
from a lower economic group to a higher level of financial rewards and 
responsibility. Other individuals are experiencing losses, and perhaps 
falling back from industrial leadership into the ranks of wage earners 
and salaried employees, or perhaps even retrograding into unemployed 
people. America has been regarded as the land of economic opportunity 
because of the chances which it affords enterprising individuals to show 
their ability and to secure the gains of their own industry. The tour- 
nament of business is the modern Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Early economists believed self-interest to be the motivating force of 
economic life. Adam Smith contended that under conditions of free 
competition production would be guided by self-interest as by an * fin- 
visible hand.’" Each individual knew his own interests best, and happy 
was the nation that interfered least with business. Price was the in- 
dicator that production would follow. The consumer would pay relatively 
higher prices for articles he most desired. The lure of profits would lead 
enterprisers into the production of those commodities and services for which 
demands were greatest. 

2-2. Consumers^ Desires and Demands. Such an analysis failed to 
distinguish effectively between desire and demand. The latter may be 
defined as desire plus purchasing power. Production is determined by 
articulate demands, not by impotent desires. Because of the unequal 
distribution of income, slight whims of the wealthy are gratified while 
pressing needs of the poor are ignored. Hence, the lack of harmony be- 
tween individual self-interest and social well-being, which Adam Smith 
failed to discern in his economic system of harmony and his political 
policy of noninterference by government in industry. 

20 
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Modem economists are inclined to doubt the ability of consumers al- 
ways to make wise choices of their own accord. The multiplicity of cur- 
rent economic wants and the wide variety of economic goods now on 
sale make the consumer a veritable Alice in Wonderland, constantly 
besieged to buy this or that article concerning whose intrinsic merits 
he knows little. The development of high-pressure salesmanship and 
clever advertising may increase, or alter, or even create economic de- 
mand. Again, conspicuous consumption for ostentatious display be- 
comes a matter of social prestige instead of rational economy. 

2-^. Competition. Despite monopoly in some industries, competition 
is still regarded as the general mle in modem business. There are many 
intermediate stages between the rare extremes of perfect competition 
and complete monopoly ; they are sometimes referred to as imperfect com- 
petition, monopolistic competition, or quasi monopoly. 

a. Types. Competition now tends to assume peaceful, instead of 
violent, forms. Moreover, group competition has supplemented that 
of individuals. Illustrations are collective bargaining in industry and 
corporate strategy in marketing. 

There are many types of competition, such as political, social, economic, 
racial, and miUtaryj but we are interested primarily in economic com- 
petition. This, in turn, can be classified into numerous subdivisions. 

There is economic competition among employers and among employees, 
as well as competition between employers and employees. There are bene- 
ficial forms of competition and destructive forms of competition. There 
is competition among buyers and competition among sellers; the former 
force tends to raise prices, the latter, to lower prices. 

An important distinction must be made between competition among 
consumers, which leads to ostentation and vulgar display, and com- 
petition among producers, which makes for efficiency in industry. The 
lethargic enterpriser, who does not effectively satisfy the wants of con- 
sumers, is not patronized. But “cutthroat” and unfair competition 
among unscrupulous producers who put profits above service may be as 
socially undesirable as conspicuous consumption. 

b. Evaluation. Older economists spoke of a natural, or normal, price, 
which they believed was in the long run kept down to costs of production 
by economic competition among producers. Hence such liberals as Adam 
Smith pleaded for a minimum of governmental interference in industry. 
The natural force of economic competition, under a free system of in- 
dividual enterprise, was regarded as sufficient protection for individual 
consumers and for the preservation of social welfare. 

The biological struggle for existence has served as an analogy for eco- 
nomic competition. This comparison is suggestive but misleading. Victory 
in economic competition does not prove mental superiority. Great for- 
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tunes have been attained by unfair methods of competition and by the 
manufacture of shoddy commodities. The comparison between economic 
success and natural selection assumes that business competition is a fair 
test of inherent superiority. But such is not always the case, for business 
success may be achieved more by unscrupulous cleverness than by un- 
usual productivity. Moreover, this analogy assumes an equality of op- 
portunity that does not exist. Riches and poverty may be the results 
of divergent social environments rather than of different native capac- 
ities or different degrees of industry. There are artificial handicaps in 
economic competition, such as private property and the right of inher- 
itance, for which there are no equivalents in the natural struggle for 
existence. ** 

As economic society has gfown more complex, new forms of social 
control have developed. The modem state has found it necessary to pass 
laws for the regulation and* preservation of competition, on which the 
older economists placed so much reliance. Unfair methods of competition 
have been frequent and flagrant. “Combinations in restraint of trade” 
have been so common that recent economists have suggested that mo- 
nopoly may be the rule and competition the exception. 

The force of competition has been challenged not only on the grounds 
of its prevalence, but also on the basis of its efficacy. The socialists contend 
that the present competitive system is not efficient, but wasteful. They 
project the advantages of large-scale production to the extreme of gov- 
ernmental monopoly. 

In reply, it has been contended that socialism would not eliminate 
competition. A conflict of interest will always exist, and rivalry in some 
other form would continue. Socialism would merely change the char- 
acter of this stmggle from the economic competition of businessmen for 
patronage and profits to the political competition of politicians or states- 
men for votes and power. The economic competition of capitalism in 
the market place has been regarded as more efficient and more demo- 
cratic than the political competition of socialism in parliaments or at the 
polls.i 

2-4. Profits Motive. The gain spirit is a pecuniary expression of the 
economic force of self-interest. It is the power that drives the busi- 
ness machine, unless this motor stalls. Saints and artists may be above 
pecuniary motives, and in a time of national danger patriotism may rise 
above profits. But for most people and for most periods the gain spirit 
is the spark plug of business efforts. 

The profits motive has an evil, as well as a good, side. It may lead to 
the creation of desires for goods that are not beneficial. Adulterated foods, 
quack medicines, and shoddy clothing seem to find ready markets and to 

* Carver, T. N., “Essays in Social Justice,” Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1916. * 
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yield high profits to their manufacturers. Finally, self-interest, as ex- 
pressed through the profits motive, has led business enterprisers to at- 
tempt the suppression of competition and the creation of artificial mo- 
nopoly. 

2—6. Price System. Because of the dominance of the price system, 
modem capitalism has been called a pecuniary society. Critics lament 
that the dollar mark is so impressed on our civilization that it cannot be 
exalted by aesthetic, spiritual, or chivalrous ideals. Because of the pe- 
cuniary character of modem economic life, the cynic is apt to snarl t^t 
men, like commodities, may be said to have their price. 

In a competitive society, in which self-interest is the motivating force 
and in which governmental regulation of industry is limited, the chief 
economic stimulus to production lies in pecuniary profits, and the 
regulator of both production and consumption is market price. 

The high price of a good indicates a relatively great demand for it, or a 
relatively small supply; while the lower price of another good, which costs 
about the same to produce, indicates a lower demand, or a relatively larger 
supply. Hence, market value is the indicator that further production will 
follow; through the mechanism of the price system production will tend 
automatically to flow out of the channels of low demand into those of 
high demand. 

It must be repeated that demand is not the same as desire, for demand 
means effective desire, i.e., a want that is accompanied by sufiScient pur- 
chasing power to express itself in the market price. Moreover, all eco- 
nomic wants are not actual needs. In view of glaring economic inequal- 
ities, it does not follow that market price is the best indicator for pro- 
duction to follow. Although the needs and desires of many individuals 
for houses may be far greater than the wants of a relatively few indi- 
viduals for yachts, the demand for yachts may be more effective than 
that for homes. Hence, under the present price system, the production 
of luxuries for a few before the production of necessities for all takes place 
because of the promise of greater profits in the former case than in the 
latter. 

In spite of the barometer of market value and the regulating mecha- 
nism of price, a misdirection of production can, and often does, take place. 
Perhaps this is inherent in our capitalistic economy, characterized by 
production under a system of competition and individual enterprise in- 
stead of a planned economy of collective, cooperative endeavor. The 
wheels of industry are temporarily halted during economic depressions, 
which follow periods of overexpansion. These problems of the business 
cycle will be discussed in a later chapter. 

2-6. Planned or Planless Economy. The socialist despairs of a free 
economic organization founded on self-interest and competition, powered 
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by the sordid profits motive and controlled by the automatic mppVinnUm 
of price. He would substitute collective operation and ownership of in- 
dustry for individual enterprise and private-property rights in producers’ 
goods. He hopes that a spirit of social service will transcend the selfish- 
ness of a society dominated by self-interest. Instead of an acquisitive 
society founded on property rights and dominated by the profits motive, 
in which the present price system works so imperfectly and so unjustly, 
the socialist dreams of a functional, economic society, in which produc- 
tion is consciously planned to care for the recognized economic needs of 
all members of society. 

On the whole, however, our industrial system, at least before the crash 
of 1929, seemed to operate to the satisfaction of most people. To be sure, 
critics found much to condemn in this bustling confusion called Amer- 
ican business life. There was no central authority of experts to decide 
w’hat goods should be produced, in what quantities, and by what in- 
dividuals. Nevertheless, the complex wants of countless consumers were 
met by the same individuals as specialized producers, exchanging their 
commodities and selling their services to each other. The great depres- 
sion, however, disrupted our normal economic life; and the Second World 
War had even more devastating effects. As we shall soon see, the New 
Deal initiated industrial plans and increased economic controls over our 
former system of free enterprise. 

2-7. Private Property, a. Nature and Development. Property is a legal 
right to acquire and to use exclusively, to buy and to sell, to inherit and 
to bequeath wealth. The term “property” is used to designate recognized 
claims to wealth, such as deeds, mortgages, and stock certificates. 

It is important to distinguish between the concepts “wealth” and 
“property.” Wealth is a material thing; that term should be used in 
reference to tangible goods, such as a piece of land, a factory, or an auto- 
mobile. Property, as just observed, means nonmaterial legal rights. The 
confusion between wealth itself and the title to wealth is responsible for 
such problems as those of double taxation, to be discussed in a later 
chapter. 

The institution of private property is the result of a long development. 
Early societies possessed little wealth except the natural resources by 
which they lived. These were sometimes so abundant as to be classed 
by economists as free goods. Primitive capital and consumption goods 
were usually scarce and individually owned, but land was sometimes re- 
garded as belonging to the entire group. Property rights were first recog- 
mzed in such personal effects as weapons, clothing, and household uten- 
sils. They were extended gradually to natural resources. With the de- 
velopment of roundabout production, property rights in capital or in 
producers’ goods became important. 
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b. Theories of Private Property. Many theories have been advanced 
to explain private property. The occupation theory states that this right 
is based on the prior claim of the one who finds wealth without an in- 
dividual owner and who appropriates it for himself. The lure of property 
impelled the explorer, the settler, and the prospector to endure privation 
and hardship. The conquest theory is similar to the occupation theory, 
except that it is based on force. “To the victor belong the spoils.” Con- 
querors appropriated not only the lands and other possessions of con- 
quered peoples, but also their very persons, forcing them into slavery or 
serfdom. 

Although the o ccupation and c onquest of private property! 

may explain that institution, they do not justify it. The labor theory , on 
the other hand, attempts to justify the institution of private property 
on the ground that an individual is entitled to hold and to bequeath t he\<^ 
f mits a f l;u s..o wn . in dustry 'l'he~poneer who cl^red the wilderness and 
who braved the dangers and hardships of frontier life may have required 
such an inducement to leave the comforts of home. 

The social-expediency theory is similar to the labor theory; it justifies, 
as well as explains, the institution. As wealth increased, private-property 
rights grew up. There seems to have been some causal relationship be- 
tween these developments. The conclusi on is t hat the acquisitive motivefv^ 
stimulated individuals to increased enortsTn order to accumulate greater' 
wealth. The social-expediency theory of private property contends that 
the economic progress of the entire group is advanced by offering to in- 
dividuals, as an incentive to industry and invention, the right to acquire, 
to hold, and to bequeath the wealth they produce. 

The legal basis of private property is the crystallized custom of our 
ancestors, written into law and defended by government. The social 
recognition of private-property rights during past ages has good and 
bad features, but any changes therein savor of confiscation. A related 
theory of private property explains that institution as a natural right. 

A purely legalistic defense of private property is both arbitrary and in- 
adequate; the natural rights concept is so indefinite that it cannot easily 
be defined or defended. 

c. Changing Concepts of Private Property. The fact that private-prop- 
erty rights have a social origin must be emphasized. That institution, 
like any other, must be justified on the ground of social welfare instead of 
individual interest. Conversely, any form of private property that has 
become inimical to the best interests of the group should be abolished 
or modified. There is no such thing as an absolute property right, legal 
or natural; property rights are relative and related to group welfare. 

Our social morality is constantly changing, and with it our ideas con- 
cerning the institution of private property. Negro slavery existed in 
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America for many years. The Fugitive Slave Law protected the 
property rights of the slave owner; under the Dred Scott decision of the 
Supreme Court, the slave had no right whatsoever. It required a Civil 
War to amend the Constitution and to eliminate property rights in human 
beings. 

d. Present Criticisms. The institution of private property is still under 
fire from many different positions. The single taxer, for example, contends 
that natural resources are God^s gifts to all people and not the result of 
human labor or thrift. Consequently, the single taxer objects to private 
property in land; he regards the landlord as one who has acquired wealth 
he did not producq^^ 

In his war against capitalism, the socialist would go one step further. 
He objects to private property in capital as well as in land. Capital is 
the product of past labor used for further production; it is regarded as 
congealed labor. The socialist contends that society should reward active 
production, not passive ownership. Consequently, he would have pro- 
ducers’ capital owned collectively, just as he would have large industries 
operated publicly. 

The communist opposes the institution of private property in general. 
The anarchist would destroy the political state, which he regards as the 
chief bulwark of private property. 

More conservative thinkers approach the institution of private prop- 
erty less rashly. They would grant an individual the right to acquire a 
modest amount of wealth in any of its three forms, i.e.y land, capital, or 
consumers’ goods, but they would deny his right to bequeath an enormous 
fortune. As the right of inheritance is the source of much economic and 
social inequality, these reformers would make each individual stand on 
his own feet, rather than permit him to be carried on the shoulders of his 
father. Partly as a deliberate social policy and partly for the sake of ad- 
ditional revenues, governments have turned toward the progressive tax- 
ation of large inheritances and incomes. 

6. Human Rights and Property Rights. Critics of our social system 
have envisioned a conflict between human rights and property rights. A 
century ago, for example, John Brown was willing to shatter by force the 
property rights of slaveholders in favor of the human rights of slaves. 
Another illustration of this conflict between human and property rights 
could be seen in some European countries, where the peasants revolted 
against their landlords and broke up their huge estates. Still more re- 
cently, this conflict has reappeared in industrial disputes culminating in 
sit-down strikes and picketing. It has been contended that workers have 
human rights to jobs, just as capitalists have property rights in plants. 

Comfortable standards of living, decent working conditions, adequate 
leisure, sufficient recreation, and freedom from the specter of industrial 
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insecurity are now regarded as reasonable and desirable goals for all mem- 
bers of society. The world owes no man a living, but it does owe every 
man the right to work for a living under such conditions as will not jeop- 
ardize his enjoyment of the good life. These economic ideals are some- 
times referred to as human rights — a social concept — in contrast to prop- 
erty rights— a legal concept. 

2-8. Social Control and Its Agencies. The conflict of interests, which 
is the source of many economic problems, impels society to organize in 
order to protect itself and its members against ruthless individualism,^ 
and undesirable forms of competition. Social control refers to the influence 
of society over the thoughts and actions of those individuals who com- 
pose it. By the exercise of social control the activities of individuals are 
brought into conformity with the crystallized opinion of the group. The 
collective will thus restrains individuals from those actions that are re- 
garded as unsocial, and impels them toward those deeds that meet with 
popular approval. An unsocial act is one that seems to threaten social 
well-being and group solidarity; the ultimate test is its effect on group 
survival and social progress. 

All human institutions are agencies of social control. The state, the 
family, the church, and the school are powerful social institutions that 
influence our industrial life and are also influenced by it. The state is 
now the chief agency of social control, as expressed through government 
in law. 

Folkways become mores, i.e., customs become morality, as a given 
rite or traditional routine becomes associated with group welfare. So- 
ciety progresses from blind tradition to intelligent public opinion, and 
from mob mind to deliberative public assemblies. Written law gradually 
succeeds unwritten custom as history unfolds itself. Even today, public 
opinion must first be formulated before it can crystallize into law. 

Each profession, business, or trade union has its own forms of social 
control. Thus, we speak of the professional ethics . of the physician as 
different from those of the business world. Violence is condemned by one 
labor organization but condoned by another. The forms and strength of 
social control differ among various economic groups, 

2-9. From Local to National' Control of Industry. Stages of economic 
evolution have been classified as (1)’ household, (2) local, (3) national, and 
(4) world economy. The unit of production and the area of trade have 
gradually expanded. The agency and the degree of social control have 
likewise grown, but not so fast or so far; there is the p>ersistent problem 
of culture lag. 

During the Middle Ages the national state was almost nonexistent. 
Roman imperialism had been succeeded by medieval feudalism. The 
manor was the economic and political unit of the countryside. What 
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little trade existed was localized about small towns, where the guilds con- 
trolled both government and industry. 

The revival of capitalism ended the isolation of medieval manors; feu- 
dalism and serfdom disappeared. The authority of the guilds declined 
with the transition from a local economy to a national system. As kings 
finally wrested control from the barons and burghers of medieval Europe, 
they began to regulate industry and commerce. In England the strong 
monarchy of the Tudors expressed itself in drastic economic measures. 
The Statute of Apprentices, for illustration, made labor compulsory and 
imposed on local justices of the peace the duty of fixing wages. Great 
national trading companies were chartered to carry on foreign trade and 
to develop newly discovered lands. They often exercised political powers 
as well as economic functions. 

The economic philosophy of this period of national economy, known 
as “mercantilism,” reached its greatest development in the seventeenth 
century. Mercantilism emphasized foreign trade and explained national 
prosperity in terms of a favorable balance of trade. Happy was that 
nation the value of whose exports exceeded that of its imports, and which, 
therefore, received in return a flow of the precious metals. All sorts of 
nationalistic regulations of commerce and industry were imposed in order 
to accomplish this desired result. Bounties were placed on certain exports 
and duties on various imports. The exportation of gold was sometimes 
forbidden; its importation was encouraged. 

The exploration of new lands overseas expanded economic nationalism 
into imperialism. Colonies were regarded as legitimate fields of exploi- 
tation, from which the mother country could receive raw materials of in- 
dustry and to which she could export finished goods. British navigation 
laws, which culminated in the American Revolution, were the products of 
a mercantilistic philosophy. 

2-10. Triumph of Liberalism. A reaction finally set in against govern- 
mental interference with industry. In 1776 appeared Adam Smithes 
“Wealth of Nations,^’ a book that had a tremendous influence on both 
economic theories and practices. The “father of economics,” as Smith 
has been called, expounded therein his central theme of laissez faire, or 
let-alone policy. He argued the case for free trade among nations and 
strove to show that industry would flourish best when freed from the 
vexatious interference of government. Adam Smith regarded the func- 
tions of the state as limited to three duties, namely, protection of its citi- 
zens from foreign invasion; maintenance of justice at home through the 
courts; and establishment of certain public works and institutions that 
were uneconomic for individuals to maintain. 

This economic philosophy of laissez faire or liberalism found expression 
in the actions of statesmen. In th© early years of the nineteenth century 
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the British parliaments removed many older restrictions on industry and 
trade. The Statute of Apprentices, previously referred to, which for- 
bade wage increases, and the Com Laws, which prevented the free importa- 
tion of grain, were finally repealed. The theory of laissez fair e was used by 
English manufacturers to oppose governmental interference with working 
conditions. Indeed, this theory is sometimes called that of the Man- 
chester school because of its advocacy by those manufacturers desiring 
unrestricted access to an abundant supply of cheap labor. The children 
of the poor were exploited domestically in the mines and factories of 
England under this new philosophy of ‘fiiberalism^^ just as Negro slaves 
had been mistreated in foreign plantations under the mercantilistic pol- 
icies of colonial expansion. 

2-11. Decline of Laissez Faire. The Industrial Revolution increased 
economic interdependence, thus necessitating even greater social control. 
The introduction of power machinery and the factory system brought 
about new conditions which made untenable the former theory of laissez 
faire in industry. Under the dominance of this philosophy of individual- 
ism, little children and mothers toiled in factories and mines under in- 
tolerable working conditions. Labor laws and other humanitarian legis- 
lation gradually came into existence. 

Today, we produce not for neighbors whom we know personally, but 
for distant, impersonal markets. Absentee capitalism has succeeded 
absentee landlordism. The corporate form of business organization is a 
legal entity, which has taken the place of the master worker who actually 
knew his customers and his workers. The growth of modem cities has 
intensified the impersonality of modem life at the same time that it has 
increased congestion of population. Government has extended its con- 
trols; it has organized such public services as water supply and sewage 
disposal. 

A growing concentration has taken place in business organization and 
new problems such as those of the tmst and unfair competition have 
arisen. Monopolies have become so numerous that a complacent reliance 
on competition is no longer possible. National regulation of big business 
has been demanded. Paternalism or governmental control of industry 
has replaced liberalism or reliance on individual enterprise and free com- 
petition. 

Still more recently, the state has moved even further from govern- 
mental regulation to governmental operation. Socialists have urged that 
all basic industries be owned and operated by the government, instead of 
being privately owned and operated under governmental regulation. This 
development is especially evident with public utilities; it has advanced 
further in Europe than in the United States. The next generation may 
move still further left from paternalism to socialism, even as the past gen- 
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eration moved from liberalism to paternalism. This shift, like the earlier 
one, will probably not be made suddenly on the broad grounds of general 
social philosophy, but gradually as attempted solutions to specific eco- 
nomic problems. 

2-12. Increased Governmental Controls of the New Deal. For better 
or worse, during the thirties and forties America witnessed a rapid ex- 
pansion of governmental functions and a marked increase in Federal con- 
trols. Some of this development was an earlier and a gradual evolution, 
which took place even under relatively conservative Republican ad- 
ministrations. Much of it, however, was a comparatively sudden transi- 
tion, due to the rag^gges of the great depression and the emergencies of 
two world wars. The rugged individualism of Herbert Hoover, a survival 
of the older philosophy of liberalism, was severely tested by new con- 
ditions and badly battered ^ pressing problems calling for prompt solu- 
tion. It was supplanted with overwhelming popularity at the polls by 
the New Deal of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose governmental 
innovations and interventions were so rapid, so numerous, and so serious 
that this period in American history must be regarded as another demo- 
cratic revolution comparable to those of Jefferson and Jackson. Its eco- 
nomic changes, good or bad, may prove to be as significant as the political 
changes of the American Revolution and the social changes of the Civil War; 
hence the New Deal has been called the ^^Third American Revolution.^’ 

The National Industrial Recovery Act, declared unconstitutional, was 
replaced by the National Labor Relations Act, the Social Security Act, 
and the Fair Labor Standards Act, a trilogy that constituted the core of 
the Roosevelt labor legislation program revolutionizing industrial rela- 
tions in the United States. Our national currency and banking system 
also was completely reorganized; our foreign trade policy was revised and 
even reversed. Conditions leading to the adoption of these innovations 
and the economic problems that they were designed to solve will be an- 
alyzed in subsequent chapters of this text. 

The outbreak of the Second World War still further increased Federal 
controls over business. The War Production Board planned and co- 
ordinated American industries; it set priorities and limited procurement 
to essential industries. The Office of Price Administration sought to 
stabilize prices and resorted to the rationing of goods. 

The sudden and victorious termination of the Second World War brought 
a prompt demand for the removal of many governmental controls over 
American business and an end to interference with the private lives of 
our citizens. The faults of governmental operation were decried and 
the virtues of free enterprise were extolled. There was an insistent de-| 
mand from many different groups for a return from paternalism and 
socialism to liberalism and individualism. 
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2-13. Mixed Economy of Compromise. Unless the Second World War 
has a different aftermath from that of the First World War, there will 
probably be a conservative reaction, but a full return to the individualism 
of the 1920^8 seems unlikely, A mixed economy of compromise between 1 
free enterprise and governmental operation, including both competition ’ 
and cooperation, seems in prospect. This trend was illustrated by the 
passage in 1946 of the Employment Act, which established a permanent 
council of economic advisers to the President of the United States. 

An economy of relative plenty and price stability, of increased em- 
ployment and improved industrial relations, will require advanced govern- (y 
mental planning and careful subsequent supervision. Can capitalism plan 
and still remain a system of free enterprise with automatic price controls 
and with the economic law of supply and demand as the natural directive? 

If not, a socialized economy is the alternative to this mixed economy of 
conflict, compromise, and concession. Just as our political union could 
not continue half slave and half free, so our American economy m ay ex- 
perience similar difficulty in having some industries free of governmental 
control, other industries under strict governmental reg ulat ion, and still 
others under governmental ownership or operation or both . 

If our economy is to be publicly planned and supervised, or perhaps 
operated by governmental bureaus, how can such an economic order be 
kept free of the political influence of large pressure groups, which may be 
as menacing to social welfare as the invisible empire of big business? Even 
great statesmen in a democratic society must be guided by the will of the 
people; this is often so whimsical that a long-term program of advance 
planning, devised by experts, could be altered, or abandoned, or even re- 
versed by political elections with new popular slogans. 

2-14. Conflict and Choice. The founding fathers were wrong in assum- 
ing that liberty and laissez faire were synonymous and that government 
was best when it governed least. They were perhaps shortsighted also 
in failing to see that strong government was sometimes necessary to pro- 
tect little people from their big oppressors. Liberty or equality of op- 
portunity is different from, and incompatible with, a flat equality. Witness 
the conflicts between Hamilton and Jefferson. Liberty meant freedom 
to the strong to get along on their own abilities in this brave new world 
of opportunity. Equality was interpreted as the same privileges ex- 
tended by government to all people irrespective of their merits. It may 
be illustrated by the extension of the suffrage and rotation in office under 
President Jackson. 

It is equally true that liberty and security, two desirable objectives of ^ 
our own day, are similarly divergent. The wildcat has the freedom of the 
jungle but not much security; whereas the house cat has the security ^ 
of the hearth even though its liberty is restricted. The most secure people* 
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are those in jail; but they have little, if any, freedom. We must compro- 
mise between these desirable, but seemingly divergent, ideals of liberty and 
security. 

Socialism promotes security, and capitalism promises liberty. Dem- 
sj ocratic socialism is politically competitive and economically cooperative. 
It would replace private enterprise by governmental guidance. It would 
substitute political competition at the polls for economic competition in 
the market place. It is yet to be demonstrated that political competition is 
more efficient and more democratic than is economic competition. It re- 
mains for socialism to show that it can improve our methods of production 
and distribution anc^^aise our levels of consumption above those enjoyed 
under capitalism. 

2-16. Economic Functions of Government. Many attempts have been 
made to classify functions of government. Some writers differentiate 
between primary functions of the state, such as protection from foreign 
invasion and domestic disorder, and secondary functions, such as regula- 
tion of industry and provision of social security. 

Economic functions of the state, in turn, may be subdivided according 
to those industries which are prima rily competit ive and those which are 
natural monopolies. Unfair methods of competition should be sup- 
pressed7^d the plan of competition elevated in the first group of in- 
dustries. Those industries in which competition is self-destructive should 
be recognized as natural monopolies, to be placed either under govern- 
mental regulation or under public operation. 

Economic activities of government may be divided also into the fol- 
lowing three groups: (1) those that are promotional, such as tariffs and 
social insurance; (2) those that are regulatory, such as the approval or 
disapproval of the rates and practices of public utilities; and (3) those 
that are restrictive or prohibitory, such as ^‘trust busting^^ or the pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of liquors. 

The social control of industry may be approached from a still different 
angle. Governmental interference with industry may be classified ac- 
cording to the interests of consumers, workers, investors, and the general 
public. The protection of consumers has been sought by the passage of 
pure food and drug acts and through the creation of such agencies as the 
Federal Trade Commission. Factory laws, social insurance, and minimum- 
wage laws are illustrations of governmental interference with conditions 
of labor. For the protection of investors, most states have passed “blue- 
sky^^ laws to prevent fraud in the sale of corporate securities, and the 
Federal government has created the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Finally, there are miscellaneous regulations of industry, which 
governments have initiated for the protection of the general public. The 
conservation of forests and the restriction of immigration illustrate this 
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form of governmental regulation. Economic problems in general relat-l 
ing to the functions of government in giving direction to economic processes! 
in our economy will be analyzed in Ppi.rt of tihin_boo1f 

2-16. Economic Powers of Government. The United States is a federal 
or dual government. The national government possesses only thosel 
powers specifically delegated to it in the Constitution, such as the right! 
to coin money and to regulate its value, the right to impose tariffs (which 
is forbidden to the individual states), and the exclusive power to operate 
the postal system. Of special interest to the student of economic prob- 
lems are the powers of the Federal government to regulate interstate 
commerce and to tax. The interstate commerce power of the Federal 
government has been the main source of its authority over business; it 
has been expanded, particularly since the New Deal, from commerce in 
particular to industry in general, and from a strict construction to a broad 
interpretation of interstate business. The Supreme Court has ruled that 
the power to tax is the power to destroy. Exercising its constitutional 
authority the national government has used its taxing power not only to 
raise revenue, but also to regulate business. 

Individual states have all residual powers not specifically delegated 
to the Federal government in the Constitution. They also possess what 
is known as the “police power.^’ This is a vague authority, implied in 
judicial interpretations, rather than expressed by legal statutes, to re- 
strict the constitutional guarantees to individuals of liberty and property 
when their exercise would menace the public safety, health, and morals 
or would jeopardize the social welfare and existence of the group as a 
whole. Under their police power, the states ha ve expanded thei r sphere 
of governmenta l regulatio n and social control, much as the Federal gov- 
ernmenFtag^^ne under its interstate commerce and taxing powers. In 
both cases the impetus for this expansion of governmental power has 
come from the urgent necessity of solving pressing economic problems of 
general social concern to all citizens. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. o. Outline various types of competition. 

6. Which do you regard as desirable and why? Which seem undesirable and why? 

2. a. Show how the price system operates as a regulating force over production and 
consumption. 

6. What defects are there in this automatic regulation of industry? 

3. o. Indicate and evaluate advantages and disadvantages of the profit motive. 

6. What better economic incentives can you suggest? 

4. a. How do you define the institution of private property? 

6. Define and distinguish wealth from property. 

6. a. What justification would you make of private property? 

&• What limitations would you put on this institution? 
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6. a. What do you understand by social control? 

6. Illustrate agencies and methods of social control. 

7. a. What is meant by mercantilism? 

b. Indicate its basic philosophy and chief policies. 

8. a. Briefly explain the assumptions and philosophy of laissez fatre. 

b. What economic forces led to its adoption and subsequent modification? 

9. a. Outline economic functions of government. 

b. Which seem proper or desirable and why? Which seem undesirable or doubtful 
and why? 

10. a. What is implied by the expression “a mixed economy^’? 

b. Is it desirable or undesirable? Why? 

c. Is it practical or impractical? Why? 

Topics for Investigation 

1. Origin and development of institution of private property. 

2. Theories in explanation and justification of private property. 

3. Schools in criticism of private property. 

4. Changing methods and aims of social control. 

5. Regulation of industry and trade by medieval guilds. 

6. Mercantilism, yesterday and today. 

7. Doctrines and influence of Adam Smith. 

8. The New Deal or the ^ ‘Third American Revolution.’^ 
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CHAPTER III 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF BUSINESS 

CORPORATIONS 

3-1. Usual Forms of Business Enterprise. Private enterprise is a funda- 
mental characteristic of our free economic system and a basic institution 
of modern capitalism. The enterpriser takes the initiative in produc- 
tion; he brings together the various factors in production. The business 
enterpriser directs the undertaking, assumes responsibility for it, and 
receives as his share in distribution the residual portion, whether it be 
profits or losses. 

The most familiar forms of business organization are (1) individual 
enterprise, (2) partnership, and (3) corporation. Most businesses were 
formerly conducted by individual enterprisers; these men are still in con- 
trol of most small undertakings. But the growth of large-scale produc- 
tion and the development of roundabout or capitalistic production have 
made the corporate form of business enterprise of paramount importance 
in our present economic organization. Hence, this chapter stresses eco- 
nomic problems relating to the financial organization and management of 
business corporations. 

3-2. Unusual Forms of Business Organization. In addition to the above 
three common types of business organization, there are four other forms: 
(1) cooperative, (2) trusteeship, (3) receivership, and (4) public or gov- 
ernmental enterprise. 

Cooperatives would substitute the mutual gain of the entire group for 
the private profit of individual enterprisers, and the democratic principle 
of one vote to each stockholder for the traditional corporate practice of 
one vote to each share of stock. Cooperatives will receive special treat- 
ment in a later chapter. 

A trusteeship is a legal device that permits one person or several people 
jointly to act for another person or for other people. Court approval 
but not incorporation is necessary. Estates may be left in trust for im- 
mature or incompetent heirs. An improper use of the trusteeship for con- 
centrated control of big business will be discussed in the chapters on monop- 
oly. 

A receivership results from bankruptcy proceedings growing out of 
failure to pay past due debts. The court appoints an individual or a 
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corporate receiver to administer the finances of an insolvent debtor, in 
order to secure payment of outstanding obligations, or, at least, fair and 
equal treatment of all creditors. As we shall see in later chapters, the 
great depression of the thirties forced many railroads and other impor- 
tant business organizations into receivership. 

Finally, public or governmental enterprise, in the form of public own- 
ership or operation, or both, of many public projects is now common. 
Socialists would move all basic and large-scale industries from private 
ownership under governmental regulation to public ownership and opera- 
tion. These issues will be treated more fully in later chapters devoted 
to public utilities socialism. 

3*^. Nature of the Corporation. A corporation is an association of indi- 
viduals legally bound together by a certificate of incorporation and co- 
operating for the performance of some group function. A business corpo- 
ration is such an association of natural or legal persons, authorized by the 
state or the Federal government in an instrument called a ‘'charter'^ to 
tra nsact busines s of a specified charac ter. A corporation is a legaL^ntity, 
for it possesses an existence apart from that of the individuals who own 
shares in it. It is regarded by the state as a legal person. 

The ownership in a business corporation is expressed by shares of stock, 
each stockholder being owner of a participating interest in the corpora- 
tion proportionate to the number of shares owned. The corporation is 
jauthorized by the state to obtain a certain amount of capital with which 
Ito conduct its business. This authorized capital may or may not be raised 
entirely at the time of the formation of the corporation. 

Although final control of a business corporation rests with its stock- 
holders, actual management is delegated by them to their representatives, 
known as directors of the company. A corporation may buy and sell 
property; it may sue and be sued in court. In many other respects a 
corporation may act like a natural person for the transaction of its busi- 



ness; however, the legal conception of a sepa£ate_CQipjQj;ate en^^ distinct 
from that of its shareholders and officers, has been attacked by recent 
court decisions. The natural persons behind the corporate mask have 
been sought out; responsibility has been placed upon them for alleged 
offenses of the intangible corporation, which can be fined but not im- 
prisoned. 


The birth certificate of a corporation is its charter, which states the 
functions that have been vested in the company; the corporation has no 
1 other than those specified or implied in its charter. If a corpora- 

tion violates its privileges or exceeds its rights, it may have its charter 
revoked by the state that created it. Unauthorized acts or unwarranted 
extensions of its activities are expressed in legal terminology as ultra vires^ 
meaning, beyond its powers. As lonjg as a corporation performs only those 
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functions for which it was created, it may continue in existence for an in- 
definite period. Although a time limit may be specified in its charter, 
the corporation may apply for a new charter or for an extension of the 
old one. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, “Full faith and credit 
shall be given in each state to the public acts, records, and judicial pro- 
ceedings of every other state.” ^ The result is that a corporation doing 
an interstate business may ordinarily be chartered in any state that it 
desires. It may then do business in any one, or several, or all other states. 
In the conduct of its business, however, the corporation is subject to the 
laws of the state in which it is operating. 

3-4. Kinds of Corporation. Corporations are organized for economic, 
political, social, educational, and religious purposes. A business corporal 
tion, like the Ford Motor Company, is an example of an economic corpoJ ' 
ration. Cities and incorporated boroughs are political corporations, hav- 
ing charters from their state legislatures. Incorporated clubs and frater- 
nities illustrate social corporations; colleges, educational corporations; 
and churches, religious corporations. 

Corporations may be classified also as public and private. Incorpo-1 
rated po fitical units a ra_examt)lea.xif public corporations: ordinary b^igMp' 
corpo rations illu stratfi. priv a te corporat ions. In addition, there are quasi- 
public corpor ations, such as railroad and other public-utility companies. 

A basic oistinction is that between business corporations and all other 
corporations. Business corporations, organized for profit, have capital 
stock, whereas other corporations, not organized for profit, have no stock. 

Pu blic corporat ions, such as cities, are incorporated for the political 
purpose of community government; they are operated for public benefit 
a nd not p rivate gain; they may issue bonds, burSot stock. It is witl^ 
buiiniss^rporafibns, organized for gain and with authorized capitalj 
stock, that we are chiefly concerned in this chapter. 

3-6. Development of the Corporate Form of Business. At the time of 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States, in 1789, there were 
only 21 business corporations of all kinds in this country. They were 
primarily toll-bridge and turnpike companies, water-supply companies, 
companies for improving inland navigation, and insurance and banking 
companies. These were the most common types of business corporations 
until the development of the railroads in the nineteenth century. 

Industrial corporations were not significant in this country until after 
the Civil War. Because of the destructiveness of this great conflict, it 
was necessary to raise huge amounts of capital for reconstruction. Again, 
there was the challenge of westward expansion and the construction of 
transcontinental railroads. Finally, as business activities developed on a 

* Art. IV, Sec. 1. 
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\ larger scale than ever before, they demanded a bigger and better form of 
' business organization than that of the individual enterpriser or the part- 
nership. Consequently, the corporate form of business organization be- 
came common; it was w ell su ited to the raising of large funds because it 
could combine the savings of many jn vfistors. ' 

Expansion of business activity during the last generation of the nine- 
teenth century resulted in the establishment of no less than 61,094 manu- 
facturing corporations within the United States by 1904. According to 
the Federal Census of Manufactures, their number further increased 
to 91,516, or by no less than 80 per cent in the next fifteen years from 1904 
to 1919. ^ 

For the year 1932, 91,849 manufacturing corporations filed income-tax 
returns with the Federal Collector of Internal Revenue; for 1933, 87,433 
manufacturing corporations did so. From 1919 to 1932-1933, then, in con- 
trast to the earlier period, 1904 to 1919, increase in number of business 
corporations almost ceased. Corporate growth continued, but it was in 
size and power. The depression also discouraged new ventures. 

3-6. Recent Trends. Expansion in size of existing corporations, rather 
than a multiplication of new companies, continued at an accelerated rate. 
The Securities and Exchange Commission reported in 1945 that the total 
assets of more than 14,000 representative companies engaged in various 
industries increased by 19 billion dollars from 1939 to 1943; their net 
worth increased by 5 billion dollars. The total assets of 400 nonmanu- 
facturing companies increased by over 2 billion dollars and their net worth 
by almost 1 billion dollars in the same brief period. 

The popularity of the corporate form of organization has spread from 
j I private industry to governmental business. The depression of the thirties 
I brought into being the giant Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the 
pubhc support of private business; its blood transfusion of Federal loans 
flowed into the veins of private corporations, bringing them back to life 
by the quickening pulse of public credit. The Second World War neces- 
sitated many other governmental corporations for the emergency tasks 
of industrial conversion and reconversion. 

3-7. Current Significance of Corporations. Although corporations are 
a minority of all manufacturing establishments in the United States, about 
nine-tenths of all our manufactured products are made by them. The 
great majority of all employees engaged in manufacture are those em- 
ployed by corporations, some of which have many plants. 

Over half a million profit-making corporations of all sorts, with assets 
of over 300 billion dollars, currently report annually to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. Their gross sales were 161 billion dollars^in 1929 at 
the peak of prosperity and 84 billion dollars in 1933 at the depth of the great 
depression, or almost twice the national income for each of these two years. 
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The ownership in American business corporations is diffused among 
thousands, if not millions, of people, who receive each year several billion 
dollars in dividends. When to this number is added the thousands, or 
perhaps millions, of people who own bonds and receive several billion 
dollars a year in interest payments thereon, the pecuniary importance of 
the corporate form of business organization and the wide diffusion of 
ownership of corporate securities become evident. 

3“^. Advantages of the Corporate Form of Business. A corporation 
can accumulate la rge a n^nts of capital by appealing to numerous inves- 
tors with funds of varying size. Corporate units of ownership, represented 
by shares of stock, are valued at different amounts, varying from several 
dollars to hundreds of dollars per share. Consequently, a corporation 
can avail itself of a greater number of investors and therefore of larger 
funds than a single enterpriser or a partnership. 

Each partner is ordmarUy Ikbl e for debts incur red by^an associate in 
the name of the partnership. This liability transcends Investment in 
the partnership and extends to other property, which a creditor can at- 
tach for payment of obligation. Limited partnerships, legal in some 
states, are exceptions to this rule. These usually include a managing 
partner, whose investment is often slight and whose liability is some- 
times unlimited, and one or more silent partners having capital in the 
business, whose liability is limited by the articles of partnership to a spec- 
ified amount, frequently that of the investment. The liability of a stock- 
holder in a corporation, however, is generally limited to the amount of his 
investment. Exceptions to this rule have been national banks, where the 
stockholder's liability has been double that of the par value of the bank's 
stock registered in his name. 

Exch^nga^ofjiil^^ is facilitated by the corporate form of business. 
A partner often finds it difficult to sell his interest in such a business with- 
out the consent of his other partners. A stockholder, on the other hand, 
usually can s ell his sha res in the corporation to anyone who wishes to buy 
them. Stock exchanges provide ready markets for the securities of large 
corporations. 

Finally, the corporate form of business organization possesses the great 
advantage of perpetuity of existence. A partnership is dissolved by the 
death or withdrawal of one of the partners, but the death of a stockholder 
does not impair the life of the corporate business. The corporation, 
having an existence apart from that of its individual stockholders, can 
survive their death or departure. 

Because of these advantages of the corporation, it has become the chief 
form of business organization in all large ventures. But individual enter- 
prise and the partnership continue to be common and popular for small 
undertakings. Both are simple and economical forms of business or- 
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ganization. Incorporation is cumbersome and expensive. Corporations 
pay certain taxes not levied on other forms of business; they also find 
the evasion of ordinary taxes more difiicult than do small enterprisers, 
many of whose records are inaccurate or incomplete. 

3-9. Promotion of a Business Enterprise. In our capitalistic economy, 
new avenues of production are opened, and expanded opportunities for 
increasing the national wealth are developed by private or individual 
initiative, motivated by the quest for personal gain. 

\ A promoter is an enterpriser who specializes in the organization of 
I new projects. He is the active element who brings the funds of the pas- 
sive capitalist out of banks and other savings institutions into business 
undertakings. The pro moter ini tiates production so that industry can 
venture forth into broader fields of endSvdr.’' ” The promoter discovers 
and assembles what he considers a business opportunity; the investment 
banker evaluates the project before deciding to finance it. The promoter 
y {must be creative, the banker should be critical. 

The process of promotion may be divided into four stages: (1) discovery, 
(2) investigation, (3) assembly, and (4) finance. 

The discovery of a business opportunity lies in the stimulation of new 
wants or an improvement in existing methods of production. Discovery 
should be followed by careful investigation because an unforeseen ob- 
jection or diflSiculty can transform profits into losses. The promoter, 
therefore, gets reports on materials and methods. He makes market 
surveys and cost estimates. 

Assembling an economic venture is as difficult and important as its dis- 
covery and investigation. Assembly has been defined as ^The process 
of getting and keeping control in the hands of the promoter.” The pro- 
moter seeks to f o^rtify himself agai nstjthe capture of his project by some- 
one else. He does so ByTEe^gistratmn of^p^en^ the a^uisi- 

tion of valua bl e or, sources. He generally purchases options, or rights 
to buy later, instead of making outright purchases; in this man ner, lim- 
jtedjyjidajipjaL^^^ ^rin^the ^rt but cri^a^eriod of pr omotion than 
would t he immediate acquisitio n of full title to fewer propertie s. 

» The final stage of promotion is that of financing a project. The right 
to participate in a business opportunity may be sold directly to the in- 
vesting public or indirectly through brokers and investment bankers. 
Both methods are common, but the indirect method is generally fol- 
lowed in large enterprises and the direct method in small ones. 

7 A large corporation that is in the process of formation or expansion 
^will not ordinarily attempt to do its own financing. The rights of partici- 
pation, as represented by stocks and bonds, will probably be sold by some 
large investment house. If the total value of these securities is great, 
several investment houses may combine into a syndicate to undersiite 
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that issue. They gua rantee to buy the securitie s at a certain price andj ^ 
strive to sell them at a higher figure . The profit of thTbanking synd^ \jJ^ 

lies in the margin of difference between the purchase and sale prices.' 

If the market will not absorb these securities at their estimated price, 
the underwriters may be forced to lower it and to take the loss that such ^ 
a reduction involves. Securities may be listed subsequently on the New 
York Stock Exchange, the Curb Exchange, or some local exchange. The 
estimate of the participating investment banker, as a rule, approximates 
the price at which the securities will be absorbed by the market. 

3-10. Process of Incorporation. One of the problems in organizing a 
business corporation is selection of the state in which to incorporate. 

State corporation laws differ widely as to costs, ease, and methods of in- 
corporation. In selecting the state in which to incorporate, the general 
rule is to incorporate in the state in which the chief business is to be done. 
Sometimes this is neither desirable to do nor easy to determine. Or- 
ganizers of corporations, therefore, frequently employ the services of 
consulting attorneys who are specialists in the corporation laws of various 
states. 

After a decision has been made concerning the state in which to in- 
corporate, an application for a charter must be presented to the secretary 
of state or some other official who is charged with the duty of receiving 
such applications. The signatures of several incorporators must be at- 
tached to the application. It is commonly required that some of the 
petitioners and officers be citizens of the state in which incorporation is 
sought. 

The application for incorporation must ordinarily contain the name of 
the proposed corporation, the purpose for which it is being formed, the 
place of business, the desired duration of the corporation, the names an d 
residences of subscribers to tl^ ^a^^^ stock, and the number, names, 
and method of election^f its directors. The application must state also 
the to tal amount of cap itaL^stockJor which authorizatio n is desired and 
theamount of capital s tock whic hhas. actually been subscribed. A certain 
portion oFffie Total stock must be paid for at the time application is made, 
and a sub stantial amount of cash should be in the handa-of- the treasurer 
ofthe^om pany . 

TTEe^pplication for incorporation should be duly drawn up and attested 
by a notary public. It must be accompanied by a fee for administrative 
expenses involved. A bonus, or tax for the privilege of incorporation, is 
often necessary. It is commonly required that applications for incorpora - 
ti ^ be given advance publicity in newspaper advertis ements. 

The authority to issue“corporate charters varies somewhat in different 
states. In Pennsylvania, for example, applications for incorporation 
are made to the secretary of the Commonw^ealth, but the governor must 
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approve and issue the letters patent, a document officially confirming 
the fact that certain associates are incorporated under a corporate name 
and charter. This document and the charter, which is a more detailed 
certificate of incorporation, are first registered by the proper state officials 
and then sent to the officers of the new corporation. After receipt of the 
corporate charter, an organization meeting of the incorporators and stock- 
holders is held. Permanent officers and directors are then elected, and 
bylaws are drawn up in conformity with the charter. 

3-11. Corporate Democracy. A business corporation is an economic 
democracy that presents not only opportunities for liberty of action but 
also dangers of corruption similar to those of our political democracies. 
Several distinctions, however, are important. A stockholder ordinarily 
possesses as many votes as he has shares of stock. Moreover, actual 
attendance at meetings of stockholders is not necessary. Voting may be 
done by proxy, as well as m person. A stockholder may fill in the blank 
form which he has received by mail and which authorizes a specified officer 
or several officers of the company to cast for him the number of votes to 
which he is entitled. 

The ultimate source of authority in a corporation rests with its stock- 
holders. They do not participate in the conduct of the business, how- 
ever, any more than the voting population of a large city shares in the 
actual management of municipal affairs. Stockholders elect directors 
who shape the policies of their business, just as citizens elect their legis- 
lative representatives. [Administrative officers of a business corporation, 
like those of a government, are sometimes elected directly by the stock- 
holders, sometimes indirectly by the directors, or legislators. The duties 
of officers of a company are fixed in the charter and bylaws of that corpora- 
tion, just as governmental officials derive their authority from the Con- 
stitution and from statutes passed in conformity with it. 

A corporation is a constitutional democracy, i.e., its bylaws must be 
made in accordance with the general provisions of its charter, as well as 
in conformity with the laws of the state in which it is incorporated and 
those of the states in which it does business. It is desirable, therefore, 
not to include too much plan of organization in a charter. Conditions 
may change, and it is easier to alter bylaws than to make application for 
a new charter or to amend an old one. Changes in corporate bylaws are 
ordinarily made by vote of the directors with subsequent ratification by 
the stockholders. Amendment of a corporate charter, however, requires 
application to the appropriate officials of the state which issued the char- 


ter. 


3-12. Organization of an Industrial Corporation. There is no single, 
rigid plan of organization suitable for all business corporations. Indeed, 
one of the advantages of the corporation is its flexibility. The type of 
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corporate organization depends chiefly on the nature and size of the 
business. Chart 1 outlines a general plan of organization for an ordinary 
business corporation according to the function, responsibility, and author- 
ity of its various departments. 

There are three broad divisions of a business; the manufacturing orl 
purchasing department, the selling or marketing department, and the ad- 
ministrative or control department. Various vice-presidents are often 
utilized as heads of these different departments. A large department 



Chart 1, Organization of business corporations. 


store is a merchandising rather than a manufacturing plant; here the 
expert buyer replaces the plant engineer. 

The organization of administrative departments varies from industry 
to industry and from company to company. Control over employees is 
generally vested in the personnel department, which hires and fires, and 
which rates and promotes employees. Control over customers is vested 
in the credit department, which may overrule the sales department in 
the case of a customer who has bought more goods than he may be able 
to pay for. The accounting department keeps records from which it com- 
piles periodic financial statements setting forth the condition of the busi- 
ness; its function is financial control. A balance sheet gives the financial 
picture at a particular date, and a profit and loss statement tells the story 
over a period of time. 

3-13. Sources of Corporate Capital. The capital fund is the result of 
producing and saving. Corporate capital represents the accumulated 
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savings and investments of many people. The corporate form of business 
organization facilitates the determination of the amount and type of 
investment. 

Investment of funds in productive enterprises can be done directly 
by the investor himself, or it can be done indirectly by the financial in- 
stitution in which he deposits his personal savings. The large investor 
puts aside a certain portion of his income for the purchase of stocks through 
his broker or of bonds through his investment banker. The small in- 
vestor, however, may not be able to purchase a single bond or share of 
stock. He consequently resorts to the savings bank, in which he deposits 
from time to time Jtbe results of his thrift. Savings banks are financial 
J Middlemen in this process of investment. They collect the small savings 
of their depositors and invest them in certain types of securities approved 
|by law. Out of the returns, §^,vings banks are able to pay interest to their 
depositors and to maintain a margin of profit for their stockholders. Such 
saving is indirect, but not automatic. 

Insurance companies likewise invest a large portion of their funds, which 
they collect as premiums, t.6., periodic payments by policyholders. Al- 
though it is sometimes contended that investment by insurance com- 
panies represents automatic saving, the payment of premiums by insured 
individuals, which is the source of company reserves, necessitates thrift 
and abstinence. Although the investment of these savings may be indirect 
and corporate, rather than direct and personal, the savings are not auto- 
matic, for individual policyholders must elect to save and to pay their 
premiums instead of spending this income on consumers^ goods. 

Finally, there is reinvestment of the funds of a corporation in its own 
business by the directors, as well as investment through the purchase of 
its securities by individual stockholders, or by savings banks and in- 
surance companies. Officers of a corporation commonly reserve or re- 

( in vest some of the earn ings of the company, instead of paying all of them 
ouF to stockhbrders~Iu3 Ee form o f cash dividends. If profits are so re- 
invested in the business, the term^^urplus^ dr undivided profits is usu- 
ally employed to designate them on the corporation balance sheet as 
liabilities of the corporation to its own stockholders. 

3-14, Owned and Borrowed Funds: Stocks and Bonds. Funds of a 
corporation can be classified as owned or borrowed. Stocks are paper 
certificates representing proprietary interests of their owners, but bonds 
constitute creditors^ claims in the form of long-term promissory 
notes. 

A stock certificate has on its face the name of its owner, whose endorse- 
ment on its back is necessary for its sale. Company books also record 
the names of stockholders. Coupon or bearer bonds have numbers, but 
no names on them. No endorsemgnt of them is possible or necessary. 
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Only their delivery in good condition with all future coupons attached is 
required when they have been sold. 

Par value of a share of stock is its assumed monetary value, engraved 
on the face of the stock certificate. Par value is commonly supposed to 
represent the amount originally invested in a business, but frequently 
it does not. Book value of a share of stock is the company’s estimate of 
the net worth of the capital investment per share at any given time. Mar- 
ket value records the last selling price per share. Both book value and 
market value may fluctuate widely and differ considerably from each 
other and from par value. Par value remains constant until it is de- 
liberately changed by the company. Some generations ago almost every 
stock had its par value, but since the First World War many corpora- 
tions have issued no par value stock. If a stock has par value, dividends 
are sometimes expressed in percentages of it; if a stock has no par value, 
dividends are expressed in dollars and cents per share. 

Funds that are borrowed for a relatively long period of time are or- 
dinarily represented by bonds, which are promissory notes usually se- 
cured by some fixed capital of the company, such as its buildings and 
equipment. A banking house commonly acts as trustee, and holds in its 
vaults the mortgage or written claim on property pledged as security 
for the loan. 

The stockholder has votes because of his ownership rights in the corpo- 
ration, but the bondholder is an outside creditor without vote. The stock- 
holder receives dividends, often quarterly, but only at the discretion of 
the directors, when the earnings of the business justify them. The bond- 
holder collects interest at a fixed rate at specified times, generally semi- 
annually, during the lifetime of the loan, stated in the maturity date on 
the bond. Failure of a corporation to pay its interest charges means 
that it is insolvent, and a bondholder or bondholders’ protective com- 
mittee may petition the courts to appoint a receiver. The passing of a 
dividend, however, is within the power of the directors; and, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, the only redress of stockholders is an election of new officers 
in the hope of improving the corporation’s business and changin g its divi- 
dend policy. 

3-16. Classification of Stocks and Bonds. Stocks may be classified as 
common or preferred. Preferred stocks pay a specific rate of dividends 
at definite times. They are generally cumulative, i.e., passed dividends 
must be paid before dividends can be declared on common stock. Pre- 
ferred stocks are sometimes convertible into common stock at a specified 
rate or ratio. They generally have a definite par value and a specified 
call price. Payments to preferred stockholders take precedence over those 
to common stockholders, but the obligations to bondholders come before 
both kinds of dividends. Thusj preferred stock is a compromise between 
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bonds and common stock. The holders of preferred stock are part owners 
7 in the corporation and not creditors. The margin of safety is greater in 
preferred stocks than in common stocks of a given corporation, but there 
is less opportunity to share in potential profits. 

Bonds can be classified according to their form as either coupon or 
registered bonds. A coupon bond has interest coupons attached to the 
covenant; these coupons can be clipped from time to time by the bond- 
holder and cashed at any bank on or after an interest-due date. The 
holder of a registered bond receives his interest payment, as does a stock- 
holder his dividend payment, in the form of a check or draft mailed by 
the corporation or jjg agent. Coupon bonds are conveniently transferred, 
but they are difficult to replace if lost or stolen. 

Bonds can be classified also according to the type of security that is 
pledged. First-mortgage bonds are secured by a prior lien on the com- 
pany's plant or other real estate; equipment-trust bonds are those in 
which the equipment used by the company is pledged; collateral-trust 
bonds are those for which other securities are pledged; debentures are mere 
certificates of indebtedness, in which there is no specific pledge of assets; 
income bonds require prompt payment of interest only if earned. 

Bonds can be classified also according to the kind of borrowing or- 
ganization, e.g.f governments, utilities, and industrials. There are short- 
and long-term issues. Finally, bonds can be classified according to the 
purpose of the particular issue, e.g.y road bonds or refunding issues. 

3-16. Fixed and Working Capital. The distinction between fixed and 
working capital is as important as that between owned and borrowed 
funds. Fixed capital is represented by the permanent assets of a business. 
Buildings, improvements, and machinery are illustrations of fixed capital. 
Working capital within the plant consists of goods in process and finished 
commodities ready for sale. Working capital includes also funds in bank, 
funds in accounts receivable, and notes receivable. 

Although adequate working capital is just as essential to business 
success as is sufficient fixed capital, its importance is sometimes over- 
looked, and a business may fail for this reason. A corporation may make 
the mistake of investing too large a portion of its funds in fixed capital 
and reserving too small a portion for working capital. The result is an 
unfortunate expansion that may become serious in periods of business 
7 1 depression. If a large portion of this fixed capital is also borrowed capital, 
.\a grave financial crisis may occur. In such an event, huge overhead costs 
in the form of fixed interest charges may bear down so heavily on im- 
paired income that too small a portion of current funds is left to meet 
such pressing operating expenses as the purchase of raw materials and 
the payment of wages. Temporary needs can be met by borrowing from 
banks if the corporation is in a sound condition and if the general business 
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outlook is favorable. Bankers, however, are skeptical of a concern in 
which fixed capital is far in excess of working capital. 

Short-term loans are obtained from banks against ordinary promissory 
notes or commercial paper. The purpose of such bank loans is to satisfy 
a temporary need for increased working capital, e.g,, with which to buy 
raw materials that can quickly be converted into salable finished goods. 
Funds thus obtained are not ordinarily employed for an expansion of the 
plant by an increase in the fixed capital of the business. 

3-17. Cycle of Business Operations. A new corporation usually begins 
with its current assets in the form of cash. The replenishing of this cash 



Chart 2. Movement of revolving fund. 


fund with continued operation is illustrated by Chart 2. The cash is in- 
vested in equipment. Operating the plant results in production. The 
products are sold, partly for cash, but more generally for credit, or prom- 
ises to pay in the future. Wien these accounts and notes fall due, they 
should be paid in cash, and the revolving fund thus replenished. 

The cyclical movement of a revolving fund emphasizes the importance 
of working capital and the necessity of continuous operation in industry. 
If cash ceases to flow out, operations cannot continue; without operations 
no new inventory will result; without sales new inventory will accumu- 
late; and poor collections on sales will diminish the cash fund. Each 
stage in the process is both a cause and an effect, and a breakdown any- 
where along the line will result in curtailment of production. 

3-18. Solvency and Liquidity. Solvency and liquidity are so closely 
related that they are often confused. Solvency is the ability to pay debts 
when due. Liquidity is the ability to convert inventory into cash in the 
ordinary course of business. A liquid asset then is one that can be turned 
into funds with ease and promptness and with little or no loss in value. 
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In contrast, a frozen asset can be converted into cash only at serious loss 
or only after a long wait for capital values to rise or thaw out. When 
the cash fund flowing in from sales and collections is temporarily in- 
sufficient to meet a sudden expansion in operations or a large purchase 
of raw materials, recourse is had to outside agencies for increased working 
capital. The function of commercial banks and credit houses is pri- 
marily to provide additional working capital for industrial enterprises. 
These institutions will lend their accumulated funds to their customers 
in exchange for various types of securities and guarantees to repay the 
loans within a stipulated period of time, as a rule not over a year. In 
this manner, industries can replenish their revolving fund of cash and thus 
continue production. 

3-19. Current Ratios and the Business Cycle. Working capital or 
circulating capital is sometipies defined by bankers in a manner slightly 
different from the way in which those terms have just been used. In 
its financial implication, working capital may be regarded as the difference 
between the current assets and the current liabilities of a corporation. 
Current assets include working capital that is so liquid that it can be con- 
verted into cash in a relatively short period of time, ordinarily in less 
than a year. Current liabilities consist of those obligations of a corpora- 
tion that hkewise fall due within a similarly short period of time. 

It has become a maxim among credit men of commercial banks to re- 
gard that business enterprise a fairly good credit risk whose working 
capital, f.e., the difference between current assets and current liabilities, is 
equal to its current liabilities. To put the same ratio differently, current 
assets should be twice current liabilities. If, for example, a business enter- 
prise has $2 of current assets for every $1 of current liabilities, its request 
for commercial credit will usually be looked upon favorably. This ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities is commonly referred to as the cur- 
rent ratio. 

Too much significance, however, should not be attached to this current 
ratio without at the same time analyzing carefully the nature of the as- 
sets and liabilities, in relationship to the phases of the business cycle and 
to the character of the industry. During a period of depression, for ex- 
ample, a large inventory of finished goods, evaluated on a cost basis, may 
temporarily be overvalued. A large amount of outstanding accounts and 
notes receivable may prove worthless assets in a period of extensive busi- 
ness failures. It thus becomes a matter of considerable importance, to 
those who judge the credit rating of business enterprises, that they should 
be familiar with general business and market conditions and that they 
should appreciate cyclical movenients in industry. 

The current ratio serves only as a convenient starting point in deter- 
mining the credit rating of a business enterprise. In periods of rising prices 
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large inventories, rapid turnover of products, and a relatively small 
amount of receivables are desirable features. As the volume of business 
expands during a period of advancing prices, production can be stepped 
up to keep pace with increased demand for goods. On the other hand, when 
demand falls off, production is curtailed, and less working capital is needed. 

3-20. Economic Significance of the Flow of Working Capital. The 
unfortunate consequences of curtailment of production by insufficient 
or decreasing working capital should not be overlooked. It is the con- 
tinuous flow of working capital through the channels of production that 
becomes income — purchasing power — to its recipients for their productive 
contributions. When individual concerns decrease their demand for 
working capital in proportion as the market for their products declines, 
their action may be viewed as a sound individual business practice. But 
when work is interrupted all along the line, by curtailing the circuit flow 
of working capital, consumer demand decreases with resultant curtail- 
ment of production and consequent loss of income. 

Every concern should therefore strive to continue the uninterrupted 
flow of funds from cash into inventory through sales again into cash. 
The cash paid by business to acquire inventory, in turn, represents the 
buying power over the inventory, acquired by those who have aided in 
its production. 

Moreover, the conversion of inventory into cash, i.e., liquidating inven- 
tory without replacing it, may be a good business practice for enterprisers 
in a period of declining prices; but it is this very practice that, when re- 
sorted to by business in general, makes for declining prices and business 
depression. The need for business concerns to maintain courageously and 
continuously the flow of working capital is as important as their prudent 
provision in advance for adequate working capital. 

3-21, Adequate Working Capital. The necessary amount or proper 
proportion of working capital required by different industries varies con- 
siderably. A business conducted on a cash basis, like that of a street- 
railway company, requires relatively little working capital, although it 
necessitates a considerable amount of fixed capital. Again, its revolving 
funds may be fairly large. The steady flow of receipts into the cash fund 
normally replenishes it, so that extensive bank loans for working capital 
are rarely necessary. Manufacturing companies, which must extend 
credit to their customers, require a greater proportion of working capital 
than do public utilities. Merchandising concerns, such as department 
stores, require a still higher ratio of working to fixed capital; they need 
more goods but less plant; they seek a rapid turnover of wares and a high 
volume of sales. 

When a business has an adequate supply of working capital, realized 
primarily from the sale of its products, it can meet its cash obligations 
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promptly. From a social point of view, adequate working capital helps 
to promote a continuous flow of goods for consumption and to provide 
steady employment to labor. It militates against stagnation in industry 
and stimulates progress toward general economic well-being. 

3-22. Dangers of the Corporate Form of Business Organization. The 
advantages of the corporate form of business organization, growing out 
of its legal status, as well as its financial operation and management, 
briefly described in the preceding pages, are partly offset by certain pos- 
sibilities for abuse. Flexibility of organization presents opportunities for 
financial manipulation. The increased amount of capital involved magni- 
fies the incentive t^ and the effects of, corporate mismanagement. Some 
of the chief probleffi of corporate finance may be outlined as follows: 

a. Overcapitalization, Overcapitalization, or ^ ‘stock watering,^’ has 
been a serious problem of corporate business. At present, its chief signifi- 
cance is in connection with fates of public utilities. Exorbitant prices and 
excessive rates yield only modest returns on a fictitious capital invest- 
ment, inflated by stock watering. 

Overcapitalization exists where the total par value of the securities 
of a corporation is greater than the original cost or present market value 
of the physical assets which they represent. Overcapitalization has been 
achieved by giving capital value to such intangibles as public franchises 
and private monopoly power. The policy of an overcapitalized corpora- 
tion in anticipating profits has been the reverse of that of a company 
that has frugally created a surplus out of its past profits. Because par value 
is not indicative of market value or capital-investment value, the practice 
of issuing stock without par value, as previously pointed out, has become 
common among industrial corporations. 

h. Concentration of Control with Diffusion of Ownership, Ultimate 
control of corporations rests with their stockholders, who possess the right 
to vote for directors and in this way to express their approval or dis- 
approval of the corporate management. In most large corporations, how- 
ever, the secretary or some influential director may cast the votes of thou- 
sands of small stockholders who are absent from the meeting but have 
voted by proxies. Active members and those who control the votes of a 
large number of shares dominate the situation. Even though voting may 
be done by proxy, many small stockholders fail to vote. Concentration 
of control is further facilitated by the existence of a large amount of bor- 
rowed capital. Bondholders ordinarily do not possess even the potential 
power of voting for directors and thus of influencing corporate policies. 

In the years of prosperity before 1929, there was a tendency toward 
a greater diffusion of stock ownership. Large industrial corporations 
sold shares of stock to their employees on easy terms, or engaged in profit 
sharing with them through stock distribution. Many public utilities 
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likewise sought to convert their customers into stockholders and in this 
sense to “mutualize.” Thus two different influences seem to have been at 
work, the one making for a greater diffusion of stock ownership, but the 
other for a growing concentration of control. Employees^ stock, for ex- 
ample, was sometimes characterized by voting restrictions. Customers 
were often sold nonvoting preferred stock of companies whose voting 
common stock was closely held. 

c. Absentee Capitalism, The average stockholder or bondowner knows 
little about the company whose securities he owns beyond the fact that 
dividends are usually paid, or interest falls due, at certain times. So 
long as his income flows in regularly and fully, the small investor is rarely 
interested in details of the concem^s business. The separation of owner- 
ship from management, or rather the diffusion of ownership with concentra- 
tion of control, has created the modem problem of “absentee capitalism,” 
which has succeeded the earlier problem of “absentee landlordism.” 

The majority of stockholders in a company are ignorant of its many 
manufacturing and marketing difficulties. They are not informed about 
labor policies toward the employees of the corporation whose securities 
they own. Investors rarely take the trouble to read the business reports 
mailed them. Indeed, many financial statements are too complicated to 
be easily understood by the general public. It is only after a sudden 
failure to meet interest payments or to declare the usual dividend that 
the small investor informs himself about the financial management of 
the corporation, the success of which is essential to the maintenance of 
his own income. 

d. Financial Manipulation. The corporate form of business organiza- 
tion increases the incentive to fraud and the possibility of deception. 
Glib salesmen have found it easy to sell many securities of dubious value. 
To manipulate, or even to wreck, solvent enterprises also has been at- 
tempted. Stocks or bonds of corporations in real or fancied difficulty 
have been bought cheap, and the company sometimes has been reorgan- 
ized with subsequent gain to the manipulators. The reverse also has 
been equally possible and profitable. Misleading information has arti- 
ficially raised the price of a manipulated security. At the opportune time 
“the inside ring” would unload its stock and get out of the deal. The 
“innocent investor” was often caught holding the paper bag containing 
only financial crumbs or worthless claims. 

e. Privileges of Directors. Even where there was neither fraud nor 
financial mismanagement, large stockholders sometimes have appointed 
themselves or their friends to lucrative positions within the company 
they controlled. Unscrupulous . directors have created sinecure posts 
with large remuneration and little responsibility. Salaries have often 
been excessive in terms of duties required or qualifications demonstrated. 
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Salaries paid its officers have not always been in proportion to the size 
or success of the business corporation. 

During the New Deal there was considerable criticism of the high 
salaries of corporate officers. Some proposed a limitation of $25,000 
on any salary. The increase in surtax rates on personal incomes neces- 
sitated by the Second World War almost achieved this very result. A 
subsequent tendency was the award by corporations of generous pensions 
to retiring officers of the company. Many such pensions were deserved; 
some were not; a few were excessive. This development was an upward 
swing of the social security movement from workers to management. 
Annuity premiums Jjpcame costs of production, which were temporarily 
taken out of excess profits taxes; they must eventually be expressed in 
the higher prices of those products, unless offset by lowered unit costs of 
production. 

3—23. Holding and Subsidiary Companies. A holding company is one 
that substitutes supervision and security ownership for actual operation 
and plant ownership; t.e., a holding company controls the stock of other 
companies, known as subsidiary or operating companies. The device of 
the holding company has improved industrial organization, but it has 
increased financial concentration. It has intensified the problem of 
diffused ownership with concentrated management. 

Illustrations of giant holding companies are: the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, which owns controlling stock of its wire oper- 
ating and equipment manufacturing companies; General Motors Corpora- 
tion, which owns controlling stock of companies making its several types of 
cars or their motors, bodies, or parts; and the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, which brought together many formerly independent steel compa- 
nies by the purchase of a controlling interest in the stock of each. Through 
the device of the holding company, vast public-utility empires were built 
up before the stock-market crash of 1929. By a process known as pyra- 
miding, one holding company would own the stock of another holding com- 
pany, and so on. This practice, as we shall see later, was subsequently re- 
stricted by Federal legislation. 

3-24. Interlocking Directorates. The following example will show 
how unscrupulous directors can create and manipulate corporations to 
their own benefit by the device of interlocking directorates. The com- 
panies are fictitious, but they illustrate the common and serious problem 
of diffused ownership and responsibility combined with concentrated 
power and profit. 

Let us assume corporation A to be a successful manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles. Let us further assume that several influential directors of cor- 
poration A become dissatisfied with their modest profits. They there- 
fore organize another corporation, known as corporation B, technically 
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independent of A, but practically dependent on A, for the manufacture, 
or perhaps the mere sale, of automobile bodies or tops suitable for making 
the automobiles manufactured by corporation A. Because the promoters 
of corporation B are influential in corporation A, the products of B are 
assured of a sale to A. The prices that are paid by A may be somewhat 
higher than those prevailing in the open market or more than the cost of 
manufacturing the parts by corporation A itself. Thus, the profits of 
corporation B are made at the expense of corporation A. The scheme is 
profitable to its promoters because the stock of corporation B is more 
closely held than is that of corporation A. By the organization of such I 
an ^ ^independent^ ^ company, the promoters, or rather the manipulators,! 
may ^^skim the milk and appropriate the cream^’ for themselves. 

3-26. Dominance of Giant Corporations. Most corporations are small 
in size and limited in influence. Many corporations are, in fact, if not in 
law, one-man enterprises. On the other hand, a few corporations are 
huge in size and powerful in influence. 

Of the 504,000 corporations filing income tax returns in 1933, the first 
year of the New Deal, only 594 had assets of 50 million dollars or more. 
Nevertheless, according to the Twentieth Century Fund, these 594 largest 
corporations, although only 0.15 per cent of the total number, owned 
53.2 per cent of all corporate assets and produced 18.4 per cent of the 
national income. Indeed, the 273 largest nonbanking corporations, 
constituting only 0.09 per cent of the total number, together with 102 of 
their subsidiaries, owned 56.2 per cent of the total assets of this group. 
In 1943 there were 40 corporations each having assets over 1 billion dollars. 
Their combined assets then totaled 88 billion dollars. These huge corpora- 
tions included commercial banks, life-insurance companies, public utilities, | 
and industrial giants. 

3-26. Social Significance of Sound Corporation Finance. Problems of 
corporate finance do not concern merely the corporations themselve^ 
and their stockholders. They affect the welfare of many members of the 
community. Funds invested in corporate enterprises come from the\ 
savings of many individuals, some of whom have made considerable 
sacrifices. The proper utilization of these funds for productive purposes | 
affects the material w ell-being of all those who ha ve invest ed in corporate 
securities. If their saviii^~afe squmideired in dubious ventures or ap- 
propriated by fraudulent promoters, not only is faith in legitimate enter- 
prise shaken, but also actual privation may result. 

Most commodities manufactured today are the products of corpora- 
tions. Misdire ction of produc tion or waste oiLthe part of officers of large 
corporations is's^ous. The resulting loss may injure not only the in- 
vestors affected but also the whole consuming public. In our highly 
specialized economy, much capital is temporarily worthless if allowed 
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to stand idle. In the final analysis, industrial plants have value not so 
much as physical objects in the form of buildings and machinery, but as 
going business concerns. Unless a sound financial policy is adopted by 
those in control, capital assets may not earn anything. The relative ease 
with which corporations can accumulate large funds may result in the 
imeconomic use of much capital. 

That there has been considerable waste in modem industry due to 
financial mismanagement was shown in the report prepared some years 
ago by the Hoover Commission on Waste in Industry. Such w asteful - 
ness did not result merely in higher production costs, and therefore in 
higher prices; it brought about a destructive e^^oUation of our 
limited natural -fe8eurce&. Financial mismanagement also was a con- 
tributing cause of the stock-market_crash of 1929. Only caution and 
foresight those providing funds can reduce these economicTosses; 
onijr'a keen sense of responsibility and adequate t rainm g on the part of 
those in control can minimize the dangers inherent in the^present system 
of absentee capitalism and permit society as a whole to realize the many 
advantages to be derived from the corporate form of business enterprise. 

3-27. Losses through Purchases of Unsound Securities. Promoters are 
constantly seeking to sell theii various projects to individuals and financial 
institutions with funds to invest. Many of these ^‘business opportunities^^ 
are sound and conservative. Others are highly speculative and sometimes 
spurious. ^ ^Sucker lists’^ of gullible or wealthy individuals are part of the 
equipment of the illegitimate promoter or high-pressure salesman who 
seeks to sell his great expectation by personal solicitation or through allur- 
ing letters. 

Par value or the dollar mark on a stock certificate represents so much 
actual money to those ignorant of financial matters; it is assumed by them 
to be the true value of a share of stock. This magic document, like the 
chart of hidden gold pieces on Treasure Island, is presumed to afford con- 
trol over countless wealth. Such ‘‘investors^' dream of a comfortable 
future when the dollars will come rolling in from their courageous specula- 
tion. Alas, they are often disappointed. A notable illustration w^as the 
stock-market crash of 1929; security values suddenly collapsed, as selling 
the future was abruptly halted. 

In spite oi all efforts to educate persons of moderate means to a realiza- 
tion of the risks involved in buying the “securities’’ of new and dubious 
ventures, it has been estimated that the stupendous sum of one billion 
dollars is lost by the people of the United States in an ordinary year by 
the purchase of worthless “securities.” This sum is so great that our 
imagination can scarcely grasp it. It would buy a million motorcars, 
costing a thousand dollars each; it would build a city of a hundred thou- 
sand homes, each costing ten thou^nd dollars. 
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Such vast amounts have been lost yearly by the people of the United 
States in unsound securities, even during periods of prosperity. During 
the depression years from 1929 to 1933, the annual losses were several 
billions of dollars, not one billion. The total loss for the entire period, could 
it be computed, would be a staggering sum of many billions. 

3-28. *‘Blue-sky” Laws. Some states endeavored by various pieces of 
legislation to protect investors against ‘ ^ wildcat^ ^ schemes. These early 
acts were commonly referred to as ‘‘blue-sky” laws, because the promo- 
tion of spurious enterprises was formerly so blatant that the cynic imag- 
ined that an unscrupulous promoter might capitalize the blue sky above 
him and sell shares of stock in it to gullible investors. 

The first ''blue-sky” law was passed by Kansas in 1911; it was followed 
by similar acts in other states of the Union. Such legislation usually pro- 
vides that a company seeking to dispose of its securities within the state 
must first file with some governmental official a statement concerning the 
purpose of that issue. This financial statement must contain the names 
of the officers and directors of the corporation and specific information 
on the business status of the enterprise. State examination and approval 
must precede an attempt to sell securities within the state borders. Bro- 
kerage and investment houses must be registered and their agents must 
obtain licenses to sell securities. Such state regulation of investment 
banking is supplementary to the state inspection of commercial banks, 
insurance companies, and other financial institutions. 

"Blue-sky” laws, like examinations by the New York Stock Exchange, 
do not guarantee those investments that pass such inspection. They 
merely lessen the possibility of fraud and deception. In addition to state 
legislation and inspection, the postal authorities of the Federal govern- 
ment are constantly seeking to discover and to punish fraudulent uses of 
the mails. 

3-29. Federal Securities Act. Because of the huge losses suffered by 
American investors during the early thirties, the Federal government 
decided that it was its duty to supervise the issuance of new securities. 
Such legislation was based on the power of Congress to regulate inter- 
state commerce, the concept of which was expanded to include selling 
securities as well as commodities. As integral parts of the New Deal, 
Congress passed the Federal Securities Act of 1933, the most important 
provisions of which are outlined below, and the Federal Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, which will be treated in the following chapter. 

The Federal Securities Act of 1933 was aimed directly at the “bally- 
hoo” advertising of new security issues which had characterized the gilded 
decade before 1929. This law required accuracy of statement and publi- 
cation of important facts in a financial prospectus. It forbade misrep- 
resentation and the omission of vital information. 
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It became necessary to file with the Federal Trade Commission (later 
the Securities and Exchange Commission) a complete financial statement 
covering most new security issues. The following information was req- 
uisite: a detailed account of the capital structure of the corporation, in- 
cluding a certified balance sheet and recent earnings statement; the 
names of all large shareholders, as well as the list of corporation officers, 
their compensation, and the commissions to be paid and other expenses 
involved in ‘ffioating’^ the new issue; and, finally, the purpose of the se- 
curity issue, the date, and the price at which it would be sold to the general 
public. 

No sale of securities could be made until twenty days after filing these 
statements with, and their approval by, the Federal government. Heavy 
penalties, including imprisonment as well as fines, were provided for mis- 
representing securities and for selling misrepresented or unregistered se- 
curities. All those who signed the registration statement could be held 
personally liable for damages by the buyer, if he could subsequently show 
financial losses because of a false statement therein or pertinent omissions 
therefrom. 

This legislation was so drastic that few new ‘security issues appeared 
for several years after its passage. Apparently the United States had 
swung from the one extreme of complete absence of Federal regulation of 
new security issues to the other extreme of so rigid Federal regulation 
that it was difficult to secure new financing or refinancing, no matter 
how legitimate the enterprise or how clean its methods of finance might 
be. The deflation of the great depression, however, was probably a more 
realistic explanation of the reduction of new issues and of the inability 
to refinance old issues than was the stringency of the new regulations. 
The middle forties were again years of inflation and stock-market specula- 
tion, in which new security issues appeared and many old issues were re- 
financed. In any event, the old adage ^^Let the buyer beware^’ was re- 
placed by the new slogan ‘^Let the seller beware,^^ so far as new security 
issues were concerned. 

3-30. Proposal of Federal Incorporation and License. The following 
chapter will explain how Federal supervision was extended from new is- 
sues to all securities traded on stock exchanges and how the Securities 
and Exchange Commission was created to supervise corporate finance 
and to supplement other administrative bodies, such as the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, which supervises commercial 
banking, and the Federal Trade Commission, which seeks to eliminate 
unfair competition in interstate commerce. 

A further proposal is that Federal incorporation be required of all new 
companies and that a Federal license be required of all existing companies 
engaged in interstate commerce. Such action would seem to be proper 
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under the constitutional authority given Congress over interstate com- 
merce. It would also seem a desirable step in the direction of greater 
uniformity of corporate practice and greater control over corporate 
finance. 

As previously explained, a corporation chartered in one state now can 
do business in any other state, subject to the laws of the state in which it 
is operating. State laws of incorporation, of corporate practice, and of 
corporate taxation vary greatly. Federal control would make for greater 
uniformity and would raise business standards in many states. At least, 
there would be more complete and more correct reporting. A more uni- 
form system of corporate accounting could be secured. A central office of 
records would be maintained. 

Federal incorporation and license would be required only of big businesses 
engaged in interstate commerce, which would also be subject to control 
by the states in which they operate. Small businesses engaged solely in 
intrastate commerce would continue to be subject to a single control; 
they would be incorporated in and regulated by the state in which they 
operate. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. a. What is a corporation? What are its essential features? 

6. Outline types of corporations. 

2. Indicate and distinguish among other types of business organization. 

3. a. Enumerate advantages of the corporate form of business. 
b. Are there any financial disadvantages? 

4. a. Outline steps in the promotion of a business enterprise. 
b. Define promotion and assembly. 

5. a. Distinguish between privileges and position of stockholders and bondholders. 
b. Why is this distinction important? 

6. a. Differentiate between fixed and working capital. 
b. Indicate sources and uses of each. 

7. o. What is overcapitalization, or stock watering? 

6. How does it occur? How can it be avoided? 

8. a. Indicate other dangers of the corporate form of business. 

6. How can they be minimized? 

9. Contrast voting by stockholders wdth voting by citizens. 

10. Distinguish among par value, book value, and market value. 

11. Distinguish between solvency and liquidity. 

12. Explain briefly current ratios for credit analysis. 

13. Trace the cycle of business operation. 

14. Diagram a plan of corporate organization. 

16. a. Show the economic importance of corporations. 

b. Indicate the social significance of sound corporate finance. 

16. a. Give reasons for and constitutional basis of Federal Securities Act of 1933. 

b. Enumerate its chief purpose and provisions. 

c. Has its operation been successful and effective? Why or why not? 
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Topics for Investigation 

1. Growth of the corporate form of business organization in the United States since 
the Civil War. 

2. Combination of huge corporations into super corporations by consolidation or 
merger. 

3. The holding company as a corporate device. 

4. Absentee capitalism as the successor to absentee landlordism. 

6. ‘^Blue-sky” laws for the elimination of fraudulent enterprises and the sale of 
worthless securities. 

6. How a business is incorporated in your own state. Proposed improvements in 
process. 

7. Practice of issuirfpno-par-value stock. Evaluate. 

8. Growth of corporate surpluses and the desirability or undesirability of a Federal 
tax upon them. 

9. Stock dividends and stock splits. Differences and desirability. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MIDDLEMEN AND ORGANIZED MARKETS 

4-1. Conditions of Exchange. Primitive society had little commerce, 
for each group was self-sustaining on its own limited resources. Producer 
and consumer were identical, or at least in close personal relationship 
with each other. Production was for use and not for market. Division 
of labor deepened as commerce widened; a household economy expanded 
into a tribal, manorial, or a village economy. As these local economies 
further broadened into a national and, finally, into an international econ- 
omy, specialization was correspondingly intensified. Specialists traded 
their own commodities and services for the different products of other 
distant specialists. 

As trade became more extensive, a specialized group of middlemen, or 
merchants, appeared; markets sprang up at convenient places of exchange; 
and recognized rules of trade were followed. Barter, or a simple exchange 
of goods for goods, gave way to a money economy, and, finally, to one of 
money and credit. Merchants, markets, and money, the three M^s of 
trade, constituted the who, where, and how of exchange. 

This chapter will treat markets and middlemen; the next chapter will 
discuss the factors of financial risk and uncertainty in our complicated 
system of specialization and exchange. The chapters which follow in 
Parts Three and Four will be devoted to the mechanism of money and 
credit and to certain problems of domestic and foreign exchange. 

4-2. Development of Markets and Middlemen. Feudalism was a mili- 
tary system of land tenure under which the warrior classes exploited the 
working masses. As the medieval manor was economically self-sufficient, 
there was little exchange between it and other similar communities. 
Feudal obligations were generally paid, not in money, but in commodities 
and services. Merchants were few and markets were small. 

Development of the handicrafts and a revival of trade converted the 
manorial village into the medieval town. The earliest commerce was 
that between the artisans of these towns and the agricultural peasants 
of the surrounding country. Each large town had its market place and 
its market day; raw materials were traded for finished goods. A middle 
class of burghers or merchants developed. 

Medieval manufacture and commerce were in the hands of craft guilds 
and merchant guilds. Many guildsmen were both the makers and the 
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merchants of their wares. Great fairs were held several times a year at 
specially designated towns. Some were national and even international 
in scope. They may be viewed as the crude beginnings of organized ex- 
changes. 

The coming in of capitalism, defined in Chap. I, took place in the Renais- 
sance towns of northern Italy in the transition period between the medi- 
eval Crusades and the modern era of geographical expansion. It was fea- 
tured by a revival of commerce, growth of towns, wider use of money, and 
an increased number of middlemen. Itinerant merchants distributed their 
wares along the old trade routes of Europe; these pack-bearing peddlers 
were the earliest gjjpitalists. With the decline of the guilds, specialized 
middlemen assumed their merchandising functions; they coordinated hand 
manufacture at home of various goods in different stages of production. 

As the commerce of the^ medieval city-states became more extensive, 
organized markets and credit instruments came into being. The gold- 
smiths and money changers of the Lombard towns of northern Italy be- 
came the bankers of the Mediterranean world; the merchants of Venice 
connected the Orient with the Occident. The Hanseatic League similarly 
coordinated the commerce of the Rhineland nnd the Baltic towns of 
northern Europe. With the development of national states great trading 
companies, such as the British East India Company, came into existence. 

After the Industrial Revolution, also explained in Chap. I, specializa- 
tion became more intensive and commerce more extensive. National 
markets broadened into world markets. Functional middlemen facil- 
itated the exchange of products between distant lands and diverse oc- 
cupations; they coordinated different stages in an industry. Not only 
were there specialized manufacturers of different goods, but also special- 
ized merchants at wholesale or retail. An ever-increasing number of mid- 
dlemen thrust themselves between the farmer and the processor, the 
manufacturer and the consumer, as production became more specialized 
and roundabout. Some were primarily merchants, but others became 
specialists in such related functions as storage, transportation, and in- 
surance. 

4-3. Merchants as Primary Middlemen. The primary middleman is 
the merchant, for he discovers, creates, and organizes markets. His chief 
function is the correlation of the diverse forces of supply and demand in 
an impersonal and highly specialized economy of markets and prices. 

a. Types of Merchant. To this group of primary middlemen belong 
wholesalers, retailers, and jobbers. Strictly speaking, the jobber is a 
merchant who specializes in odd lots, but the term is often regarded as 
synonymous with wholesaler. 

The retailer makes more attractive the goods consumers buy. He helps 
to educate prospective customers by displaying or advertising new goods, 
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the existence of which otherwise they might never have known. He makes 
the purchasing process more convenient by assembling in one store a 
large variety of goods. 

A department store sells various kinds of articles under one roof, whereas 
a specialty shop limits its retailing to one type, or several related types, 
of goods. Chain stores are multiple, similar outlets in different locations 
under a single administration. 

Advertising is a specialized field within the broad occupation of mer- 
chandising. Its purpose is the creation of demands for particular prod- 
ucts, not the gratification of existing wants in the wisest ways. Whereas 
a salesman sells to a single purchaser or to a few prospects, the advertiser 
seeks to stimulate general sales to innumerable, unknown, potential 
customers. Somewhere between these two extremes is the mail-order 
business. 

h. Types of Utility Created. A common distinction is that between the 
merchant and the manufacturer: one is apt to say that the latter makes 
goods, while the former sells them. It is essential, however, that the 
economist’s definition of production be kept in mind. Production does 
not consist in the creation of matter, for that is a scientific impossibility. 
It consists rather in the creation of utilities, i.e., want-gratifying qualities 
in commodities or services. 

The manufacturer creates form utilities in such goods as furniture by 
bringing together materials like wood, metal, glue, paint, etc., and fashion- 
ing them into finished articles ready for consumption. The merchant, 
whether wholesale or retail, creates place, time, and possession utilities 
by transportation, storage, and salesmanship. He brings economic goods 
to places, times, and persons, where, when, and by whom they are most 
desired. Hence, both merchant and manufacturer are productive, al- 
though in different ways. 

4-4. Elimination of Middlemen. The functions and hazards of the 
merchant are not fully appreciated. Hence, the frequent suggestion that 
he be eliminated. It is possible to do so, but the desirability of such action 
is dubious. Merchandising is necessary under our system of speciaUza- 
tion and exchange. The elimination of the middleman would necessitate 
the absorption of his functions by the manufacturer or farmer; it would 
merely restrict specialization. 

Cooperative associations dispense with such middlemen as commission 
merchants by selling their produce through their own organizations and 
agencies. Some farmers conduct roadside stands for the sale of fruits 
and vegetables to automobilists; their prices are only slightly, if any, 
lower than those in the stores, for they must market as well as grow their 
produce. Some large manufacturers sell their products directly to con- 
sumers by conducting their own retail departments or mail-order busi- 
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nesses. Their slogan, true or false, is ^^Buy directly from the manu- 
facturer and save the middleman’s profit.” Such movements swing back 
from specialization to the integration of industry. These businessmen 
must absorb in the prices of their goods merchandising expenses as well 
as manufacturing costs. 

Stimulated by the gain motive, merchants operate on private enter- 
prise imder the competitive system. A socialized economy, on the con- 
trary, would coordinate industry by planned production and controlled 
consumption through public agencies. Individual middlemen and pri- 
vate profits would disappear. It is not so clear, however, that prices 
would be lowered^uality of goods raised, and merchandising service 
improved. 

4-6. Fimctions of Merchants, a. Coordination. If division of labor is 
to result in cooperation instead of confusion, coordination in the labors 
of various specialists is required. This important work is now done by 
various groups of merchants who are specialists in organizing markets. 

The aim of the merchant is to facilitate commerce and to direct it into 
profitable channels. He connects the farmer with the manufacturer, 
and the manufacturer with the consumer, acting as a canal between, and a 
reservoir for, different trades and various stages of production. To be 
sure, the middleman charges for his services of coordination by exacting 
a heavy toll from the rich flow of commodities passing through his hands. 

b. Assumption of Price Uncertainty. Another function of the middle- 
man, in addition to that of coordination, is his assumption of some financial 
hazards of production. A wholesale merchant, for example, may buy in 
advance the whole crop of a farmer or the entire output of a mill. Farmers 
and manufacturers are thus assured in advance of a certain market, and 
sometimes of a definite price, for their products. 

The wholesale merchant is a shock absorber in an industrial society 
characterized by hazardous production in anticipation of demand. The 
ultimate consumer buys from his retailer in accordance with his individual 
needs. The retailer, in turn, replenishes his stock from that of the whole- 
saler, who is forced to keep on hand a relatively large inventory in order to 
meet the continuous but changing demands of the market. 

Small enterprises are loath to engage in manufacture without definite 
marketing prospects; they prefer some guarantee of a future market before 
investing their capital. Functional middlemen may offer these manu- 
facturers contracts for the future delivery of their goods at specified prices, 
which should cover their costs of production and allow a nominal profit. 
The wholesaler, jobber, or some other merchant is often willing to assume 
this merchandising hazard. If he has estimated the market price cor- 
rectly, and the demand for a particular good is maintained, he will make 
large profits; if his guess is inaccurate, or if prices fall, he will incur losses. 
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Hence the merchant may be said to protect, as well as to direct, the pro- 
duction process. His net profit is comparable to an insurance charge. 
Gross profits are often offset by heavy losses. 

4-6. Costs of Merchandising. The number of merchants may be exces- 
sive, and their strategic position may yield exorbitant charges for their 
services. Consumers feel this pressure in the high prices asked for con- 
sumption goods. Farmers have complained that prices received from 
middlemen for produce are too low to cover their costs. In short, the 
spread in price, commonly called ' 'mark-up, seems so great that the charges 
of middlemen appear disproportionately large. 

It cannot be denied that the merchant does perform important eco- 
nomic functions. He helps the consumer to get what he wants, when he 
wants it, and in the desired form and quantity. He also helps the farmer 
and the manufacturer to dispose of the goods that they have grown or 
manufactured. The present industrial system is so complex that the con- 
sumer would find it difficult to purchase directly all the goods that he 
desires. Again, the farmer and the manufacturer are so busy with their 
particular tasks that they have neither the time nor the ability to search 
out ultimate consumers. 

Finally, marketing is an expensive process; it is not deliberately made 
so by middlemen. The costs of packing commodities and of serving people 
by modern standards are high. Wastes from the spoilage of goods and 
changes in fashion are great. Marketing charges must be high enough 
to cover these uncertainties and to permit profits to balance losses. 

4-7. Fimctional Middlemen. The ordinary merchant selling for himself 
at wholesale or retail may be regarded as the primary middleman. Second- 
ary middlemen are referred to as functional, or technical, middlemen. 
They perform certain specialized services in the complicated process of 
roundabout production, such as the creation of credit, the assumption of 
particular risks, or the storage and transportation of commodities. Il- 
lustrations of functional middlemen are bankers, brokers, warehousers, 
and truckers. 

The growth of commerce and specialization have made marketing a 
complex process, involving the transportation of goods from all quarters 
of the globe, their assembly and classification in great distribution centers, 
their storage between seasons, and, finally, their sale to ultimate con- 
sumers. It is a far cry back to the medieval peddler who anticipated the 
modem middleman before the present era of specialization. The variety 
and quality of goods sold have improved; the number of commodities and 
services bought has increased. 

A discussion of markets and middlemen would be incomplete without 
mention of underwriters who sell insurance against financial loss through 
such physical hazards as fire and flood, and dealers in futures, whose 
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market speculation affords manufacturers facilities for price protection 
by hedging. These matters will be discussed in more detail in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

4-8. Brokers and Commission Merchants. The usefulness of the 
banker, the insurance company, and the railroad is generally acknowl- 
edged. The productivity of brokers, who handle transactions in stock 
or produce or real estate, is more frequently questioned. 

The broker, as contrasted with the merchant, buys and sells not for 
himself, but in response to orders from his clients. The intricacy of modern 
stock exchanges and commodity markets necessitates the existence of 
such specialized middlemen. The conveyance of real estate likewise re- 
quires care, confidence, and experience. 

The commission merchant performs a similar function. He receives 
produce from the farmer and sells it for the highest possible price, keeping 
for himself a certain agreed-upon percentage as his commission. His 
intimate knowledge of the market facilitates the diversion of produce 
from glutted markets to more profitable ones. In addition, the com- 
mission merchant classifies and stores produce. He also puts into more 
marketable form the goods that pass through his hands. 

4-9. Price as an Organizing Factor. The price system is the automatic 
regulator of production and consumption in our economy. A high price 
encourages production and discourages consumption; a low price does 
the reverse. Through the process of exchange a good tends to flow from 
a low price area, where it is plentiful, to a high price area, where it is 
scarce. 

Price is the great barometer that economic navigators study; they 
seek to follow, or to anticipate, price changes. The coordination of pro- 
duction by different and distant specialists is achieved by middlemen 
under the stimulus of private profits, through the channels of organized 
markets, and by the automatic operation of the price mechanism. 

Our roundabout system of production requires that manufacture be 
carried on in anticipation of demand. In the absence of a central au- 
thority for advance planning, reliance is placed upon individual initiative 
to stimulate and to organize production. In spite of much waste, many 
maladjustments, and frequent misdirection of production, the various 
and varying demands of consumers are generally and ultimately gratified 
under our system of free enterprise. 

4-10. Economic Readjustments through Price. Changes in fashion and 
in wants of consumers upset market demands, while changes in techniques 
alter costs and conditions of supply. Both forces tend to disturb prices, 
unless one influence just negates' the other. In addition to changes in the 
relative values of individual goods, there may be a rise or fall in the general 
price level, f.e., a change in the purchasing power of money. 
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Price adjustments are automatic in that a high price stimulates the 
production of that good for which there is an increased demand or an un- 
usual shortage. In the long run, however, the price of an expensive good 
will fall as its stock is increased. A low price, in turn, decreases the pro- 
duction of that good by driving out of business marginal or less efficient 
producers; eventually, its price tends to return to a higher level. Thus, 
there are ^ ^snowbird” mines, which operate when the price of coal is high 
but close down when its price is low. Most manufacturers have excess 
capacity that is utilized only under conditions of great demand. If this 
were not so, price fluctuations would be even greater than they are now. 

Price Stabilization. Modern transportation facilities can move 
goods quickly from areas of abundance to places of need; better refrigera- 
tion and improved storage devices can hold goods over from periods of 
plenty to periods of scarcity. Such mobility over place and time did not 
exist generations ago, nor is it possible now in backward countries. Hence, 
there was great suffering from famine in past times, as there still is today 
in primitive communities. TLhe conquest of space and time by improved 
means of transportation and storage has reduced differences and fluctua- 
tions in price. A local and temporary surplus of goods need not be sold 
where and when it is produced. 

Prices may be stabilized also by the professional activities of middle- 
men. The profits motive impels merchants to buy goods where and when 
they are regarded as cheap, and to sell them where and when they are 
believed to be dear. Thus, the difference of a few cents a ton in the price 
of steel above its transportation costs tends to move that commodity from 
Germany to England. The difference of a few cents a bushel over its 
expenses of storage will be sufficient to hold an elevator of wheat over 
from May to September. 

Price differences in various places and price fluctuations over periods 
of time are minimized by the buying and selling activities of successful 
middlemen, but they are magnified by the unsuccessful operations of 
outsiders who gamble on the market. Bargain buying by middlemen, 
where and when prices are low, raises prices; conversely, their selling for 
profit at high levels lowers prices. Although prompted by a selfish desire 
for pecuniary gain from their market activities, middlemen protect society 
from even wider differences and wilder fluctuations in price than would 
otherwise prevail without their professional arbitrage and speculation. 

A change in price has either a restraining or a stimulating influence 
on business. A future scarcity is apt to be anticipated by rising prices, 
which, in turn, increase production and decrease consumption. The re- 
verse is equally true; a prospective abundance is reflected in falling prices, 
which depress the production of those goods and increase their consump- 
tion. The delicate mechanism of price discounts future development 
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unless disturbed by inacciu*ate forecasts or excessive speculation. By 
such price discounting of the future in the present market, a gradual ad- 
justment of industry to new conditions takes place instead of a series of 
sudden and sharp readjustments to unforeseen developments. 

Chart 3 illustrates how the successful market activities of middlemen 



Chart 3. Reduction price differences and price changes by arbitrage and speculation of 
successful middlemen. The dashed line indicates price without arbitrage and speculation, 
and the solid line pictures reduced differences and reduced changes in price because of these 
activities. 
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stabilize prices. Let us now define some technical terms and examine 
these operations more closely. 

4-12. Speculation and Arbitrage. Speculation is buying or selling in 
the present market in anticipation of price changes and performing the 
reverse operation in a future market, making 'profit or taking loss from 
price changes between those opposite actions at different times. 

The more familiar form of speculation is to buy in the present market 
and to sell in the future, hoping to profit by a rise in price. The reverse 
also is possible, i.c., selling in the present and buying in the future, hoping 
to profit by a fall in price. In the first case, the speculator is bullish or 
long on the market; in the second case, he is bearish or short on the mar- 
ket. Short selling will be explained later in this chapter. 

Arbitrage is the simultaneous buying and selling in different markets 
because of price differences therein in excess of transportation costs. For 
illustration, a broker might buy 1,000 bushels of wheat in Chicago at 
$1.90 a bushel and sell immediately 500 bushels in New York for $1.94 
a bushel and 600 bushels in Philadelphia for $1.96 a bushel. 

The purpose of arbitrage, like that of speculation, is profit; but its source 
lies in the existence of simultaneous price differences in various markets, 
instead of in price changes over a period of time in the same market. 
Arbitrage reduces price differences in various localities, just as success- 
ful speculation reduces price changes over a period of time. The ar- 
bitrager does not hold his commodity or security for a rise in price; in- 
stead, he attempts to sell it immediately in another market at a higher 
level. The arbitrager is the watchful hawk of markets, whose activities 
tend to keep price differences in various localities down to the bare min- 
imum of transportation charges and insurance costs. 

4-13. Dealings in Futures. Warehouse receipts for such staples as 
wheat and cotton can be bought ^and sold. This permits arbitrage and 
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speculation to take place while the commodities themselves remain un- 
disturbed in storage. Meanwhile their prices may fluctuate and their 
titles of ownership can change hands. 

It is possible also to buy or sell for future delivery. In other words, 
commodities not yet raised or ripened can be traded. A buyer may agree 
to take possession of, or a seller may contract to deliver a certain amount 
of, a particular commodity at some specified future time at a pr esently 
agreed upon price and place. Such future contracts, which are really 
present commitments for future acceptance or delivery, are so indicated, 
as, for example, September wheat or July cotton. In contrast, pres- 
ent trading for immediate acceptance or delivery is called a ‘‘spot^^ 
transaction. 

Some middlemen are professional speculators who trade continuously 
both ways in numerous transactions. Such traders will buy futures when- 
ever they seem unreasonably low; they will also sell futures whenever they 
are higher than their own judgment indicates that conditions warrant. If 
the price estimates of these speculators come closer to later spot prices 
than current prices in the future market, these successful speculators will 
profit from their shrewd operations; otherwise losses will result from their 
rash market activities. In any event, their continuous trading in futures 
permits manufacturers and farmers to shift to these professional speculators 
much of the uncertainty of price changes. 

4-14, Nature of Markets. To the average person a market is a place 
where tradesmen fill baskets with food. In its economic sense, however, 
a market is a meeting of the forces of supply and demand for the deter- 
mination of price. From this definition of a market there follows the so- 
called ^fiaw of market price, i.e., that within a perfect market, at a given 
time, and for a particular commodity or service, only one price will prevail. 
If more than one price exists for the same commodity at the same time, 
there must be more than one set of supply and demand forces, and, hence, 
more than one market. It is more likely, however, that the differently 
priced goods are similar but not the same in character. Indeed, we may 
define a perfect market as a place or a condition in which one price exists 
at a given time for a particular article. A single set of supply and demand 
forces is at equilibrium. 

Due allowance must be made for transportation charges, for a stated 
price is related to a certain place. Although the whole United States is one 
market for automobiles, and the price of a standard make of car is every- 
where the same, it is generally quoted f.o.b., or ‘ffree on board,’^ which 
means that the consumer must add the costs of transportation. On the 
other hand, a price quoted c.i.f., meaning ‘‘costs, insurance, and freight/' 
includes transportation charges, c.gr., the price of copper delivered in the 
Connecticut valley. 
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There are markets for commodities, for securities, and for services. 
There are small, simple markets; there are also large, organized exchanges. 
The markets for such perishable commodities as milk and fresh vegetables 
are local, but the development of refrigerator cars has widened these 
community markets into regional markets. Markets for nonperishable 
staples, such as wheat and corn, are national or world markets. The 
price on the Chicago Board of Trade tends to dictate that on the smaller 
exchanges: slight differences above transportation charges are promptly 
eliminated by arbitrage. The New York Stock Exchange similarly dom- 
inates the market for securities, although there are other stock exchanges. 

4-16. Factors ig^^Development of Commodity Markets. Huge markets 
for grain, cotton, and other agricultural staples have developed through 
improvements in communication, transportation, and storage. The in- 
vention of the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio have created an 
economic nervous system ;*and the inventions of the steamboat, the rail- 
road, and the automobile have provided the circulatory system of our 
economy. To follow through this same figure of speech, increased and 
improved marketing facilities have aided the digestion and assimilation of 
our economic surpluses of agricultural products'. 

The immediate stimulus to the development of produce exchanges was 
the existence of large stocks of agricultural staples, which were produced 
for market sale and not for home consumption. Improved methods of 
storage permitted these stocks of agricultural commodities to accumulate 
at important transportation centers. Grain elevators and cotton ware- 
houses necessitated organized markets where warehouse receipts could 
be bought and sold with ease and safety. 

Functional middlemen began to specialize in marketing agricultural 
products and in trading their present or future titles. Although farmci-s 
are generally anxious to turn harvested grain or cotton into funds as soon 
as possible, the miller of flour or the manufacturer of textiles is often re- 
luctant to purchase in advance a year’s stock of his essential raw materials. 
This assumption of price uncertainty is done by specialized middlemen, 
who buy warehouse receipts of grain, cotton, and other agricultural 
staples. 

Produce exchanges developed in response to the need for promptness, 
convenience, and certainty in buying and selling these commodities. A 
closer organization of traders and better facilities for trading were ac- 
companied by stricter rules for admission and higher standards of conduct 
of members. 

4-16. Illustrations of Important Exchanges. Produce exchanges have 
been given different names, such as “boards of trade,” “chambers of com- 
merce,” and “bourses.” Their common object is the standardization and 
regulation of conditions of exchange. Produce exchanges may be general 
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or specialized in character; i.e., they may deal in many agricultural staples 
or their trading may be limited to some one or several related commod- 
ities. 

The origin of produce exchanges may be traced to the fairs of medieval 
Europe. The Antwerp Bourse was established as early as the sixteenth 
century, and the Royal Exchange of London was organized shortly after- 
ward. Certificates of ownership on approved forms were bought and sold. 
This implies the existence of credit and of responsible officers of the ex- 
change. As produce was sometimes purchased by sample and even by 
certification, traders must have had assurances that the goods to be de- 
livered later were as previously described. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, organized in 1848, is the most important 
commodity exchange in the United States. It dominates the national 
wheat market as well as that for otiier grains. The Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis and the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce are similar to the 
Chicago Board of Trade, but of less importance. The New York Produce 
Exchange has been in existence since the middle of the last century. There 
are many specialized exchanges, such as the New York Cotton Exchange 
and the New York Coffee Exchange. There are numerous, important 
foreign exchanges, such as the Liverpool Exchange, on which much of the 
world’s cotton has long been traded. Other general or specialized produce 
exchanges, differing in character and importance, exist in all large cities 
of the world. 

4^17. Nature of Commodity Exchanges. Exchanges are organized 
market places in which individuals, or rather their brokers, buy and sell 
titles to various commodities. Warehouse receipts, not the goods them- 
selves, change hands. Again, dealings in futures take place, as well as the 
buying and selling of *’spot” commodities for immediate delivery. 

The exchange itself does not engage in trading but merely affords a con- 
venient place for its members to buy and sell under recognized rules. It 
is not operated for profit and does not regulate the prices of commodities 
traded on its floor. The exchange provides adequate facilities and pro- 
motes uniform practices. Its regulations seek merely fair and orderly 
trading. With these ends in view, it is commonly required that individuals 
buy and sell on the exchange only through brokers who are members of 
the exchange and whose operations are governed by the written regula- 
tions and the unwritten customs of the exchange. Limitation of trading 
to members of the exchange permits enforcement of its regulations by 
suspension or expulsion of offending traders. 

Produce exchanges are frequently misunderstood; they have been 
popular targets for public abuse. Some of this criticism is justified, but 
much of it is uninformed, or unfair, or both. Exchanges have been held 
responsible for high prices and monopolistic practices. They have been 
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regarded as speculative institutions in which wicked people gamble on the 
necessities of life. Before discussing these alleged evils of produce ex- 
changes, however, let us observe their operations and functions. 

4-18, Purchase by Sample and Sale by Description. The produce 
traded on commodity exchanges must be one of the great agricultural 
staples for which there is a steady demand. The commodity cannot be 
perishable; i.e., it must be capable of transportation and storage without 
deterioration. Finally, the produce must be easy to standardize or classify. 

Meats, fruits, and vegetables have a steady demand, but they require 
refrigeration. Although there are definite grades recognized by the trade, 
such as ‘‘prime’' jypd “fancy,” these grades are not so clear as the classes 
of staples, e.fif., winter wheat Number 2. Meats, fruits, and vegetables 
are sold by commission merchants on reputable markets, but not on or- 
ganized exchanges. Again^ they are more apt to be bought on sight and 
by possession, rather than by type and title. Tobacco is sold by lots at 
auction. 

The standardization of agricultural staples makes it possible to sell 
them by description and to purchase them by sample through brokers on 
organized exchanges. Individuals may speculate in the price of wheat 
without actually seeing the produce itself, and certificates of deposit of a 
certain amount of cotton of a specific type and grade can be bought and 
sold like stocks and bonds. Its price may go up or down, but the quality 
and quantity of the commodity are as stated in its warehouse receipt. 

4r-19. Marketing Agricultural Staples. Let us illustrate the general 
process. A farmer harvests his wheat crop and sends it to a local grain 
elevator. The wheat is typed, graded, and measured before it is stored. 
Thus, it may be 2,000 bushels of Northern Spring Wheat Number 1, 
according to its kind and quality. An entire carload may be classified 
by what is known as “sampling.” A long, hollow tube is thrust down to 
the very bottom of the car, and the contents of this tube are then care- 
fully inspected. In this way it is difficult to conceal waste, dirt, or grain 
of inferior quality. 

Farmers have sometimes contended that such classification of their 
produce has not been done fairly; hence, governmental inspectors are 
often required by law. In some states, officials of local boards of trade 
either perform or supervise this produce classification. When the grain 
is moved to another warehouse or purchased by a miller, it is again in- 
spected to see that the stated quality has not deteriorated and that the 
certified quantity has been delivered. 

The farmer may be paid immediately for his grain or he may receive 
warehouse receipts for a certain number of bushels of a given type of wheat. 
He may hold these produce certificates in hope of a higher price. Mean- 
while he can use them as collateral for a bank loan. At any time, the 
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farmer can sell these paper claims on wheat to grain brokers or their clients, 
who are always willing to buy them at what they consider favorable 
prices. From this group of functional middlemen the miller buys ware- 
house receipts and calls immediately for delivery of the grain, if a spot 
transaction, or at the time stipulated, if bought for future delivery. 

4-20. Functions of Produce Exchanges. Produce exchanges afford a 
convenient and continuous market for buyers and sellers. Although crop 
harvests are periodic and uncertain, claims to possession can be bought or 
sold at any time. There is a steady demand from consumers for all agri- 
cultural staples and millions of people are engaged in raising them. Pro- 
duce exchanges furnish a ready and reliable market to buying millers 
and manufacturers, as well as to selling farmers and trading speculators. 

Produce exchanges give mobility to crops; i.e., warehouse receipts, not 
the grain or cotton itself, circulate in the same way that silver certificates 
circulate instead of the bullion which is held against them in the Treasury 
at Washington. Warehouse receipts are as marketable as stocks and 
bonds; they can be bought or sold quickly and easily through reputable 
brokers. Their present and future delivery prices are available in the 
latest newspaper quotations. Warehouse certificates, as just stated, can 
be used as collateral for bank loans. 

Produce exchanges are clearinghouses of information. Brokers are 
continually studying conditions of supply and demand and all those in- 
fluences which cause fluctuations in price. The produce exchange dis- 
seminates much of this information, but it makes little organized effort 
to interpret factual findings or quoted opinions. The actions of individual 
traders and the activities of organized groups, known as pools, are re- 
flected in buying and selling movements, with consequent price fluctua- 
tions. 

Finally, the trading of functional middlemen on commodity exchanges 
may stabilize prices and influence the rate at which staples are produced 
and consumed. The prospect of a future scarcity of wheat, for illustra- 
tion, is reflected in present quotations on the exchange; its price tends to 
rise slowly, instead of jumping rapidly, unless a crop failure suddenly 
threatens or wild speculation prevails. When the anticipated scarcity 
does occur, it has already been partially or excessively discounted by the 
market. The rising price of wheat, moreover, has so stimulated its pro- 
duction that a bumper crop may be expected at the next harvest. The 
high price of wheat also has encouraged its importation and discouraged 
its consumption. 

4-21. Stock Exchanges. Stock exchanges are organized markets for 
buying and selling securities, just as produce exchanges are organized 
markets for buying and selling warehouse receipts. Stock exchanges are 
markets for investment capital in industry, rather than in farm commod- 
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/ities. The growth of stock exchanges was stimulated by the populariza- 
/ tion of the corporate form of business, just as produce exchanges developed 
^ for the disposal of agricultural surpluses. 

The New York Stock Exchange, known as the ^^Big Board,^^ dominates 
the national and international markets for its listed stocks and bonds. 
There is also the New York Curb Exchange, which has a diiferent list of 
securities and its own member brokers. Stock exchanges of less im- 
portance are located in other cities. Thus, there are the Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Boston, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, and Los Angeles ex- 
changes, each possessing its own list of securities, its own membership 
of brokers, and its own regulations for trading. The Stock Exchange of 
Toronto and the securities exchanges of the great cities of Europe also 
are important investment capital markets. 

Many securities are not listed on the New York Stock Exchange, the 
New York Curb, or the "smaller exchanges of other cities. Application 
may never have been made for the listing of these securities, or their list- 
ing may have been refused by the exchanges. Unlisted securities may be of 
k questionable character; but they also include sound’ securities issued in 
I small amounts and held rather closely. 

Securities not listed on any stock exchange may be traded directly by 
brokers in what are known as '^over-the-counter^^ transactions. Their 
daily bid and asked prices are published in financial sheets. Prices quoted 
on a stock exchange are records of actual transactions at the opening 
and closing of the market; the highest and lowest prices of the day also 
are generally reported. 

4-22. Development of the New York Stock Exchange. Although the 
New York Stock Exchange did not become a powerful financial institu- 
tion imtil after the Civil War, its history is almost as long as that of the 
American Republic. Indeed, shortly after the Revolutionary War, a 
dozen men were accustomed to meet under a tree on Wall Street in New 
York for the purpose of buying and selling government bonds for them- 
selves or their friends. Twenty-four such brokers, in 1792, signed an 
agreement with respect to commissions and mutual obligations. In 1817, 
these original street brokers took a room on Wall Street and adopted a 
constitution. In this original constitution, fictitious sales were forbidden 
under pain of expulsion. 

In 1863, the New York Stock Exchange Building Company was or- 
ganized to provide a more commodious home, which was sorely needed 
because of the great increase in its business. Since that time, further ex- 
pansion has been repeatedly necessary. Whereas in former years million- 
share days on the floor of the New York Stock Exchange were unusual, 
they now are common. In the fall of 1929, there was a record-breaking 
day, during which over 16 million shares of stock changed hands. 
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In number and value of securities listed, and in volume of transactions 
recorded, the New York Stock Exchange exceeds the total of all other 
stock exchanges. New York has become the financial center of the world; 
the international dominance of Wall Street is due largely to the impor- 
tance of the New York Stock Exchange. Its transactions and influence 
now exceed those of Lombard Street, London, which was formerly the 
capital market of the globe. 

4-23. Organization of the New York Stock Exchange. The New York 
Stock Exchange is an unincorporated association with over a thousand 
members. As it deals in the securities of the entire nation, its member- 
ship includes individuals or firms from all parts of the country. Large 
brokers in other important cities either possess seats on the New York 
Stock Exchange or maintain professional relations with some New York 
member who conducts their trading for them. Membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange is limited, and a broker who desires a seat thereon 
can obtain it only by purchase from some present member with permission 
of the entire body. These seats on the New York Stock Exchange are 
worth large sums of money; recent trancfers have run into himdreds of 
thousands of dollars each. 

Only members of the New York Stock Exchange can use its facilities. 
Other individuals must employ some member of the exchange to act as 
broker for them. Speculators and investors tell their brokers what se- 
curities to buy or to sell, in what quantity, and at what price. The broker 
endeavors to carry out the instructions of his client. If successful in 
making a purchase or a sale at the stipulated price, he charges a broker^s 
commission in accordance with an established schedule of rates. An 
individual may sometimes order his broker to buy or sell a security “on 
the market,” i.e., at the current price, whatever that may be. 

The purpose of the New York Stock Exchange is to facilitate the pur- 
chase and sale of securities. The constitution adopted in 1902 states that 
“its objects shall be to furnish exchange rooms and other facilities for 
the convenient transaction of their business as brokers; to maintain high 
standards of commercial honor and integrity among its members; and 
to promote and inculcate just and equitable principles of trade and busi- 
ness.’^ 

The New York Stock Exchange strives to maintain the rules of that 
institution and the integrity of the brokerage business. A member who 
is convicted of fraud is expelled, and a member who is unable to fulfill his 
contracts is suspended. The organization maintains a list of securities 
that may be bought and sold on the floor of the exchange, and trans- 
actions thereon in other securities are forbidden. The purpose of this 
restriction is the elimination of questionable securities from its trading; 
and to that end, before any stock or bond can be listed on the New York 
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Stock Exchange, it must be passed on by a special committee. The ex- 
change does not guarantee the character of all those securities which 
it lists, but it does seek to eliminate those which are obviously 
fraudulent. 

4—24. Functions of Stock Exchanges. Stock exchanges facilitate the 
|investment or withdrawal of funds and the exchange of securities. They 
Jafford a continuous and convenient market for the purchase or sale of 
I stocks and bonds. Stock exchanges give mobility to corporate capital 
in the same way that produce exchanges give mobility to agricul^ral 
products. Se curities can change ownership without di^rban ce to the 
business or co^rate ca^^^ represented by these credit instruments. 
They can be us^ as collateral for loans and as a basis for the extension of 
credit. 

The stock exchange also throws the searchlight of publicity on securities 
traded thereon, or at least on their prices. One can easily follow the 
market values of those stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange 
by their latest quotations. Their market prices are immediately avail- 
able over the ticker; they are later published in newspapers. The security 
market is a barometer of business in general, ‘as well as of particular ven- 
tures. There is the same likelihood of anticipating future business de- 
velopments by the stock market as of discounting future crop prospects 
by the commodity market. 

4-26. Trading on Stock Exchanges. To the uninitiated, the trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the Chicago Board of Trade seems 
very confusing. Their apparent turmoil affords a striking contrast to the 
quiet, systematic operation of a large, well-ordered bank. Just as the 
produce exchange has its various ‘'pits,'' in which spirited trading takes 
place in different kinds of produce, so the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange is similarly marked by different posts devoted to transactions 
in particular types of securities. 

The floor broker literally goes about from pillar to post in his efforts 
to execute the buying and selling orders of his clients. He offers to buy 
a certain number of shares of a particular stock at a named price. He 
may also be authorized to offer that security for sale at a particular price 
or within a certain range of prices. If he finds no taker, our floor broker 
moves off to execute another order and returns later in the hope of finding 
a taker of his original offer. The broker may be permitted a certain 
amount of latitude by his client, or he may possess several orders, perhaps 
of opposite type, at different prices. If so, he lowers the price to sell, or 
raises the price to buy, until another broker may accept his offer at a giwn 
figure. The prices are raised or lowered in terms of points, each one of 
which represents a dollar. Fractions are recognized only in terms of 
halves, quarters, eighths, etc. 
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When an offer to buy or to sell is accepted, each of the two brokers makes 
a note of it on a special pad. For illustration, A records the sale to B of 
100 shares of XYZ stock at a particular price, and B records the same 
purchase from A at the same price. Although no agreements of sale are 
drawn up, these informal bids and acceptances are as effective as formal 
written contracts. When there are several acceptances or offers, the 
first to be heard is the one that is regarded as binding. Consequently, 
a loud voice is as necessary to a floor broker as active legs. 

There are numerous telephones in stalls about the trading room by which 
each member of the exchange has immediate access to his own office. He 
is constantly receiving new orders to buy or to sell, and changes or can- 
cellations of unfilled orders. Out-of-town brokers may have trunk wires 
to the office of some New York brokerage house, which, having a seat on 
the New York Exchange, can execute the orders of the clients of its cor- 
respondent brokers in distant cities. The broker tape records quotations 
from the New York Stock Exchange by telegraph. Prices on the “Big 
Board” are soon posted in little board rooms throughout the country. 

4r-26. Regulating Activities and Clearing Accoimts. The activities of 
brokers are regulated by the rules of the stock exchange. Rates of com- 
mission are fixed and brokers may not charge more or less than the stip- 
ulated percentage or amount. Trading takes place in lots of one hundred 
shares. Orders of less than one hundred shares are ordinarily turned 
over to brokers who specialize in odd lots. These brokers hold such 
orders until they accumulate to a full hundred. A slightly higher com- 
mission is charged for this special service of assembling and executing 
odd-lot orders. 

Promptness in the delivery of securities is required by the New York 
Stock Exchange, a process which is facilitated by the existence of its own 
clearinghouse. For each security that changes hands there must be a 
buyer and a seller, represented by two brokers, both of whom are mem- 
bers of the exchange. The total number of shares sold must equal the 
total number of shares bought; dollar receipts must balance dollar costs 
after allowance for commissions and taxes. At the close of each day^s 
business, every broker reports those securities he has sold and records 
those he has bought. The difference between their total values is what 
he owes the clearinghouse or what the clearinghouse owes him. To balance 
accounts, the broker draws his check to the clearinghouse or receives a 
check from it. 

4-27. Bulls, Bears, and Lambs. “Bulls,” as indicated before, are those 
speculators who have “gone long” on the market, i.c., they have bought 
securities which they hope to sell later at higher prices. “Bears” are those 
individuals who have “gone short” on the market, i.e,, they have sold 
securities, sometimes in hope of buying them back later at lower prices. 
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“Lambs” are innocent or uninformed speculators who are shorn of their 
golden fleece; they trade funds for experience. 

The fact that many securities change hands so often shows the specu- 
lative character of much trading on the stock exchange. In a single year 
total sales or purchases on the New York Stock Exchange exceed the total 
value or voliune of all listed securities. 

4r-28. Wash Sales and Bucket Shops. Wash sales are deliberately 
rigged, but they are actually executed on the floor of the exchange. A 
straw man puts through a transaction to another dummy. Sometimes 
one individual sells to another, who, in turn, resells to the original owner. 
This process canjje continued indefinitely without great capital and with- 
out much danger of loss, but with a sinister influence on price. The 
purpose of wash sales is to make a profit by inflating or depressing the 
value of a particular security. Although forbidden by the rules of most 
exchanges, which provide Tieavy penalties therefor, wash sales are difficult 
to detect and hard to prevent. 

The proprietor of a bucket shop receives the deposits of his “long” 
patrons and places them as bets against the deposits of his “short” patrons. 
His position is similar to that of a bookmaker* at a horse race, for bucket- 
ing is essentially gambling. The bucket-shop proprietor is not a broker 
who executes the orders of his clients on the floor of the exchange, because 
there are neither buyers nor sellers, for there is no real trader. Indeed a 
broker who engages in bucketing is denied membership in the stock ex- 
change. Bucket shops are illegal gambling establishments, forbidden by 
the laws of most states. 

4-29. Bu3ring Stock on Margin. A conditional claim on a larger number 
of shares can be had by buying stock on margin, instead of absolute owner- 
ship of a smaller number. The broker furnishes the additional funds, 
but he holds the securities of his customer as collateral for his loan. The 
legal pretext for buying stock on margin is that the purchaser is obt ainin g 
his securities by installment payments. The broker is merely financing 
their purchase until his client can pay off his remaining indebtedness. 
In most cases, however, stocks bought on margin are soon sold and never 
paid for in full. This situation, therefore, is not comparable to buying 
a home with a mortgage or to purchasing an automobile on time, for these 
goods are bought for immediate possession and for long-term use, not 
for short-term speculative profit. 

Buying stocks or commodities on margin is risky and dangerous, be- 
cause the possibility of multiplying one’s loss is as great as that of mul- 
tiplying one’s gain. A decline of several points can reduce the speculator’s 
margin to such an extent that the broker, fearing for his own safety, de- 
mands more funds to restore the margin. If these are unavailable, the 
broker is forced to sell out his customer who had bought on margin jn 
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order to save borrowed funds and to collect interest and brokerage fees. 
The broker obtains his loanable funds chiefly from the call money of 
banks, and this money must be paid on demand. It is not the stock ex- 
change, but the individual speculator and his broker who foster buying 
stocks on margin. The broker plays the part of banker as well as broker 
in the same transaction. 

The amount of margin required has varied with the individual, the 
security purchased, and the general condition of the market. Perhaps 80 
per cent of the market value of a listed security was a fair generalization 
as to the limit of a broker^s loan before 1929. Since that time, however, 
both practical experience and Federal regulation have pointed toward 
more conservative broker^s loans and more extensive margins. Payment 
in full was required for low-priced stocks and at least half payment equity 
was demanded for other higher priced stocks. In 1946, buying any stock 
on margin was prohibited and full cash payment was required for all 
stock purchases. Subsequently, a 25 per cent loan was permitted on some 
listed stocks. 

4-30. Selling Short. A speculator who is short on the market expects a 
fall in price. How can one attempt to profit thereby even though one 
does not own shares of stock? The answer is found in the process of selling 
short. 

The short seller agrees to sell at the present price a certain number of 
shares of stock, even though he does not own them at the time of his sale. 
He hopes to be able to buy them in the future at a lower price and thus 
to. cover at a profit his earlier short sale, i.e., to buy for delivery what he 
had previously sold at a higher price, but which he did not then own. 
As the stock exchange insists on prompt delivery of securities which have 
been sold, the broker must furnish a stock* certificate to the legitimate 
buyer who has purchased stock from the short seller. Stock certificates, 
which are not registered, are loaned by their owners to the broker who is 
thereby enabled to make prompt delivery. When a short sale has been 
covered by a later purchase, the borrowed security or an equivalent one 
is returned to its lender. The speculator who covers his previous short 
sale by a subsequent purchase does not get this stock certificate, for he did 
not deliver one when he originally sold it short. 

In order to protect the broker and the owner of the borrowed security, 
the short seller, who does not possess what he has sold, must advance a 
certain amount of money, i.e., a margin, as evidence of his ability to cover 
later; that is, to purchase stock in order to fulfill his previously made 
selling contract. If its price rises, the short seller must correspondingly 
increase his margin, because it has become more expensive to cover his 
previous short sale by a later purchase. If unable to supply additional 
margin, the short seller would be bought out in a rising market, just as the 
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buyer on margin would be sold out in a falling market. Short selling, like 
buying on margin, has been restricted by recent regulations. 

4-51. Abuses of Organized Exchanges. Organized exchanges perform 
valuable economic functions, but their facilities have been abused. If 
feverish speculation prevails, trading on them disturbs, rather than 
steadies, prices; instead of revealing true business conditions, it conceals 
them. 

Accessible machinery of organized markets makes it possible for an 
individual with funds to speculate on the future prices of commodities 
or securities. There are many gamblers who seek to “take a flyer^^ on 
the market. The resUit is sometimes disastrous to themselves and often 
unfortunate for society at large. These amateur speculators are am- 
bitious enough to match their crude guesses against the careful estimates 
of professional speculators. Such speculation throws out of balance 
the delicate mechanism of price. Although occasionally and temporarily 
successful, outside speculators generally lose in the long run. In the 
meantime, their frantic buying or selling disturbs the market, usually 
by accentuating the prevalent price tendency, whether it be upward or 
downward. 

One would not forbid the use of automobiles because criminals find 
them helpful in carrying out their robberies; nor can produce or stock 
markets be condemned because some people gamble on them. We must 
differentiate between the exchanges themselves and the activities of those 
individuals who misuse their facilities. It is difficult for the state to make 
and enforce criminal legislation without interference with individual 
liberty; it is equally difficult for the exchanges to make regulations which 
will restrain unsocial activities without limiting the freedom of legitimate 
businessmen and prudent investors. 

4-32. Securities Exchange Act. The New Deal sought both to restrict 
speculation and to secure investment. Under Congressional power to 
regulate interstate commerce, trading on security markets was brought 
under the supervision of the national government. The Federal Secu- 
rities Act of 1933, summarized in the last chapter, was followed by the Fed- 
eral Securities Exchange Act of 1934. This law created a new Federal 
administrative body, known as the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
It consists of five members, not more than three of whom can belong to 
the same political party, appointed by the President and approved by 
the Senate. This Commission supervises investment banking, as the 
Federal Reserve Board does commercial banking. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission was created in 1934 to super- 
vise the registration of security issues and to suppress fraudulent practices 
in the sale of new securities, as defined in the Securities Act of 1933, out- 
lined in the preceding chapter. It was further charged with the regulation 
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of trading in outstanding securities, both on stock exchanges and over- 
the-counter markets. 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935, to be explained more 
fully in a later chapter devoted to public utilities, added the further re- 
sponsibility of regulating the financial practices of holding-company 
systems of gas and electric corporations. The Securities and Exchange 
Commission was specifically charged with invoking the ^^death sentence 
provision of that act which forbade pyramiding of holding companies in 
unrelated fields or in widely separated areas. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission also was authorized to pre- 
pare advisory reports on plans of corporate reorganization after receiver- 
ship in compliance with the National Bankruptcy Act. This duty was of 
especial significance in connection with the reorganization of many rail- 
roads which had been forced into bankruptcy during the depression years 
of the 1930^s. 

The Trust Indenture Act of 1939 charged the Securities and Exchange 
Commission with the supervision of new bond issues offered for sale. The 
Investment Company Act of 1940 brought investment companies and in- 
vestment advisers specifically under its control. 

In short, the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 and subsequent reg- 
ulatory legislation expanded the scope of the Securities Act of 1933. 
It created a new Federal agency for the regulation of investment banking. 
The national government thus sought to eliminate fraud in the issuance 
of new securities and to prevent unfair practices in buying or selling ^ 
curities already issued. The chief weapon of the SEC has been publicity 
through the requirements of registration of issues, certification of com- 
plete and correct information, and advance publication of essential in- 
formation. Under its supervisory power, the SEC renders a favorable 
or unfavorable opinion on current practices and plans, which the courts 
generally accept as the opinion of responsible and disinterested experts. 

Investment bankers have cooperated with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission to promote better corporate finance and to prevent prosecu- 
tion for unfair practices. They have formulated their own codes of trade 
practices in conformity with the requirements of the law and the rulings 
of the SEC. Investment houses have endeavored to correct some of the 
most flagrant abuses of the past. The governing bodies of many security 
exchanges have revised their regulations to eliminate some objectionable 
trading practices. 

All stock exchanges engaged in interstate commerce are now required 
to register with the SEC and to furnish that body with the required in- 
formation, including copies of their constitutions and bylaws and, if in- 
corporated, their articles of incorporation. They must also provide for 
the expulsion or suspension of members for conduct inconsistent with equi- 
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table principles of trade, or for willful violation of the Securities Exchange 
Act or rules of the Commission made in accordance therewith. Detailed 
information concerning their financial conditions and practices is required 
of corporations seeking reorganization or the issuance of new securities. 
Approval by the Commission and publication of a prospectus, as ex- 
plained in the last chapter, likewise are necessary. 

One of the chief objects of the Securities Exchange Act was restriction 
of speculation in stocks by an increase in margin requirements and the 
elimination of ‘‘shoestring” accounts. It provided that the Federal Re- 
serve Board of Governors should supervise the extension of bank credit 
to brokers and, in tuftt, of brokers’ credit to customers buying stocks on 
margin. Trading on produce exchanges was regulated by other Federal 
laws, such as that which set daily limits to price changes in a commodity 
traded on a produce exchange. It was hoped that deferring trading at a 
lower or higher price level until the next day might afford time to stabilize 
a demoralized or a “run-away” market. 

Guide Questions on Teirt 

1. a. Why is the merchant called the primary middleman? 

b. What economic functions does he perform? 

2. a. Illustrate functional middlemen. 

b. What economic services do they perform? 

3. a. How is price an organizing force in production? 

6. How is it a regulating factor in consumption? 

4. a. Enumerate some forces making for changes in price. 

b. Explain some factors stabilizing price. 

5. Define and compare speculation and arbitrage. 

6. a. What is a market? 

b. What is a perfect market? 

7. What factors have contributed to the establishment of organized exchanges? 
How? Why? 

8. What are the chief features of organized exchanges? 

9. What functions, if any, do produce exchanges perform? 

10. Explain wash sales and bucket shops. 

11. a. Explain buying on margin. 

b. Defend or criticize this practice. 

12. o. Explain how and why one sells short. 

b. How does short covering cushion prices? 

13. Would it be desirable to close stock markets temporarily or permanently? When? 
Why? 

14. How did the Federal Securities Exchange Act of 1934 supplement the Federal 
Securities Act of 1933? What later changes have been made? 

15. What later restrictions have been placed on trading on organized exchanges? 

Topics for Investigation 

1. Efforts and claims to eliminate the middleman. 

2. Critique of price as an organizing facto?. 
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3. Development of produce exchanges. 

4. Constitution and regulations of the New York Stock Exchange. 

6. Analysis of the prospectus of a new security issue. 

6. Securities and Exchange Commission: origin, organization, and operation. 
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CHAPTER V 


BUSINESS RISKS AND UNCERTAINTIES 

6-1. Increased Hazards of Industry. Modern life is beset with many 
dangers, and industrM society is no exception. Economic progress has 
been accompanied by increasing accidents. Automobiles and express 
trains are faster than horse-drawn vehicles, but they increase ihe hazards 
of travel. Modern technology has harnessed giant forces of nature, whose 
power to destroy life and limb is as great as their power to create utilities 
and leisure. The hazards of a company employee in a modern steel mill, 
fitted with overhead cranes and huge crucibles of molten steel, far exceed 
those of the village blacksmith of Longfellow's day. 

The financial risks, like the physical dangers of industry, have been 
magnified and multiplied by economic progress. Capitalistic production 
is roundabout and in anticipation of demand, a fact which has increased 
the uncertainties of modern business. The growth of specialization has 
intensified the interdependence of all economic life. This likewise has 
increased the likelihood and the seriousness of misdirected production. 
Both the making and the marketing of goods are risky ventures fraught 
with many uncertainties. This chapter is devoted to the financial hazards 
of enterprisers and investors. A later chapter will discuss social insurance 
for the human risks of workers in industry. 

6-2. Bands of Hazard. The hazards of industry can be classified accord- 
ing to their sources, which lie in the physical environment, in the social 
organization, and in the individual himself. A flood illustrates the first 
type; a business depression, the second; and a foolish venture, the third 
type. 

Just as there are human and property rights, so there are human and 
property risks. Death of the breadwinner is a human risk, but fire damage 
to one's house is a property risk. 

The hazards of industry can be classified likewise as physical or financial, 
i.e.j those involving loss of actual product or those indicated by a decline 
in value. Fire is a physical hazard, which destroys or damages the thing 
itself, but a fall in price will deflate values without loss or even deteriora- 
tion of the actual product. Indeed, monopolies have sometimes resorted 
to the device of destroying goods for the purpose of increasing their prices 
by creating an artificial scarcity. 
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The hazards of industry may be classified also as manufacturing or 
marketing uncertainties. Technological risks are those inherent in the 
long-run supply prospect, i.e., in changes in methods or costs of produc- 
tion. Marketing uncertainties are those caused by changes in demand. 
Consumers may not demand an economic good so strongly as had been 
anticipated, either because of a change in desire or a decline in purchasing 
power or both. 

6-3. Risk and Uncertainty. The word “risk” should be reserved for an 
insurable hazard and the term “uncertainty” used to express a noninsur- 
able hazard. As we shall see later in this chapter, an insurable risk is both 
common and calculable. It can be provided for by periodic payments 
in the form of insurance premiums, which become costs of production 
and component elements in price. The greater the risk, the larger is the 
premium; the higher the costs of production, the higher is the price of the 
product in a competitive market in which prices approximate costs. 

On the other hand, many uncertainties of business, both manufacturing 
and marketing, cannot be covered by insurance; they can be provided 
for only roughly or partially out of reserves compiled from the profits of 
good years. Their influence on prices of products is neither direct, propor- 
tionate, nor immediate. Many uncertainties of business, due to change in 
methods or loss of markets, cannot be included under costs of production 
and compounded in prices of products; they are residual. These un- 
certainties constitute losses if costs are above price of product. Price 
changes are common but not calculable; hence they are not insurable. 
Profits are price determined, rather than price determining; they are non- 
insurable uncertainties of business. 

6-4. Depreciation and Obsolescence. Machines wear out at fairly defi- 
nite rates; they must frequently be repaired and ultimately replaced. 
Hence, depreciation is a calculable cost of production that should be 
provided for on the books and included in the price of the product. De- 
preciation is a certainty and not an insurable risk, even though it is cal- 
culable. 

Good machines can be rendered useless by an important invention, a 
marked improvement in process, or a great change in demand. This is 
known as obsolescence, or going out, in contrast to depreciation, or wear- 
ing out. Obsolescence is common but not calculable; it is an uncertainty 
of business, but not an insurable risk. If not adequately covered by a 
reserve fund, sudden and serious obsolescence must come out of current 
profits. 

6-6. Failures of Business Enterprises. The spirit of gain lures men to 
take chances in the great lottery of business; it draws venture capital into 
new industries. The enterpriser is the central figure in an economic order 
characterized by uncertainty. He is the individual who assumes the 
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responsibility and the chief hazard of his particular undertaking. He 
pays wages to his employees and interest on borrowed capital. His profits 
are residual, i.e., the enterpriser gets what is left. The margin of price 
over costs may be considerable for a while, but it is uncertain and can 
easily and quickly be reversed into losses. In the long run, losses tend to 
balance profits and to keep competitive prices down to costs of production. 

The enterpriser, like the consumer, is the source of many uncertainties 
in modem economic life. Human beings have serious frailties to which 
enterprisers frequently succumb. Hence, there are individual causes of 
business failure, apart from those resident in our physical and social en- 
vironments, although the individual himself is, in large part, the result 

of his environment. . 

According to Dun & Bradstreet, the preponderating majority of busi- 
ness failures is due to the faulty of those failing. The list of causes given 
is suggestive but far from complete. It includes incompetence (irrespec- 
tive of other causes), inexperience (without other incompetence), lack of 
capital, unwise credits, speculation (outside regular business), neglect of 
business (due to bad habits), personal extravagance, and fraudulent dis- 
position of property. Failures not due to the faults of those failing include 
specified conditions (disasters, wars, floods, etc.), failure of others (ap- 
parently solvent debtors), and competition. 

Wherever the fault may lie, the annual number of business failures in 
the United States runs into the thousands. Although fluctuating from 
year to year, an average mortality rate of 1 per cent of all business firms 
has been common, even through normal years. 

6-6. Incidence of Financial Hazards. The enterpriser does not assume 
all the hazards of business. Much capital is borrowed, in addition to 
that contributed by those enterprisers who own their businesses. Bond- 
holders and bankers, therefore, participate in the uncertainties of industry, 
although enterprisers stand as buffers between them and potential losses. 

The worker, as well as the capitalist, is in danger. On labor's shoulders 
fall some of the heaviest burdens of modem industry, such as industrial 
accidents, dangerous trades, and unemployment. The hazards of workers 
are physical and human, for they risk life and limb. Those of enterprisers 
are pecuniary or financial, because they supply venture capital, out of which 
they make advances to workers while production is in process. 

There are four possible ways of meeting the hazards of industry: 

1. Reducing hazards through increased and improved control. 

2. Diffusing risks through the group by insurance. 

3. Shifting uncertainties to professional speculators by hedging. 

4. Assuming residual hazards by the enterprisers themselves. 

6-7. Reduction of Hazards. Although many dangers of industry can 
never be eliminated, they can be reduced. Our annual fire losses in re- 
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cent yesrs have been averaging about 500 million dollars. Hence, fire 
p^arslmlH and insurance companies have striven to educate the people of 
the United States in fire prevention. 

Science is striving to keep the genii of nature, which it has enslaved, 
from striking back at society. Power machinery, steam boilers, electric 
appliances, giant cranes, and elevators must be guarded and inspected. 
Each new invention requires additional precautionary measures. Rail- 
roads, for example, have made remarkable progress toward increased 
safety and comfort, despite greater speed and enlarged volume of traffic. 

Marketing uncertainties center about price fluctuations. Just as greater 
knowledge of the physical sciences has reduced technological risks of 
industry, so business forecasting is seeking to reduce marketing uncer- 
tainties through studies of price movements, business cycles, and other 
economic data. Advertising has been utilized to secure a steadier and 
wider demand for certain products than would otherwise have been true. 

6-8. Agencies Promoting Safety and Diffusing Information. Agencies 
reducing risks must be distinguished from those bearing risks, although 
many organizations perform both functions. For example, insurance 
companies not only pay fire or death benefits, but also educate people 
in fire prevention and health preservation. Workmen’s compensation 
laws, likewise, not only provide for the victims of industrial accidents but 
also stimulate the “safety first” movement in industry. 

Institutions for increasing and disseminating knowledge are agencies 
for reducing risks. They may be grouped as public or private; they may 
be general or limited in scope. 

Various departments of our local, state, and national governments 
protect the lives and property of their citizens. Illustrations are depart- 
ments of public safety, departments of agriculture, and weather bureaus. 
Departments of public safety enforce municipal ordinances which lessen 
fire and traffic hazards. Factory and building inspection is becoming 
more effective in preventing or reducing dangers. Both Federal and 
state departments of agriculture seek to eliminate animal pests and plant 
blights causing losses to farmers; continuous warfare, for example, is 
being waged against the cotton boll weevil and the Japanese beetle. The 
United States Weather Bureau has reduced losses by issuing storm signals 
to mariners and frost warnings to farmers. 

University departments, endowed societies, and private oi^anizations 
are cooperating with government bureaus in similar efforts to reduce the 
risks of industry through research work into the causes and control of 
waste, hlodern business is slowly learning that ignorance, carelessness, 
guesswork, and rule of thumb are expensive. Knowledge is economy as 
well as power; it makes for both conservation and efficiency; it promotes 
safety as well as speed. 
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5- 9. Business Forecasting. Statistical studies of current conditions 
permit forecasting future prospects. Although their accuracy is no greater 
than the forecasts of the Weather Bureau, perfect timing and absolute 
prediction cannot be expected; a reasonably high degree of probability is 
sufficient help in making business decisions. 

Analyses of prices of commodities and securities can be correlated with 
statistics of bank clearings and loans, interest rates, freight-car loadings, 
and sales of merchandise by department stores and mail-order houses. 
By combining such economic items in the same way that the weather 
man puts together meteorological data of temperature, atmospheric pres- 
sure, and direction of the wind, general business tendencies can be ob- 
served, and specific danger threats can be discerned. 

Engrossed with his own specialized work, the individual enterpriser 
is rarely able or willing to make such comprehensive forecasts. Never- 
theless, it is essential that he be informed of general price movements 
and such other economic tendencies as are apparent. Such knowledge 
will permit the business navigator to set his helm. It will not eliminate 
financial shipwrecks, but it will chart with lighthouses and buoys the 
rocks of inflation and expansion, or the shoals of deflation and depression. 
Our business navigator, no matter what his cargo, will do well to know his 
position in the currents of the ever-recurrent business cycle. 

6- 10. Essentials of Insurable Risks. An insurable risk is one that is 
both calculable and common. Losses due to fire and flood are insurable 
risks for these two reasons. The long series of weather records make it 
possible to estimate the mathematical chances of rain on a specified date 
and in a particular locality. Hence, rain insurance is possible. 

Although price changes are as common as weather changes, they are 
not so calculable in terms of mathematical probability. Because they 
cannot be put on an actuarial basis, losses due to price changes must still 
be viewed as noninsurable uncertainties instead of insurable risks. The 
enterpriser must seek protection here by hedging through speculative 
contracts. 

Keeping vital statistics has made possible the compilation of actuarial 
tables of life-expectancy rates, and, thereby, the development of life in- 
surance. It is not possible to say in advance that a particular individual 
will die on some specified date. Nevertheless, it is possible to state that a 
certain percentage of normal men and women, now apparently hale and 
hearty at twenty-one years of age, will die before reaching forty. Sim- 
ilarly, we can estimate with mathematical exactness the probabilities of 
their living to be fifty, sixty, or seventy years of age. Some individuals 
will live longer than this mathematical estimate, but others will not live 
so long. Hence, insurance depends on the law of averages and the in- 
surance of a large number of individuals. A given risk can be calculated 
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with mathematical accuracy, but it cannot be regarded as an insurable 
risk unless it is common enough to permit the insurance of a large number 
of cases. In this way underestimates tend to balance overestimates. 

5- 11. Principle of Reserves. A final feature of an insurable risk is that 
a relatively small reserve is sufficient protection against large possible 
losses. If all the houses of a certain section of a city were to take fire, 
the amount of fire hose and other such apparatus in the vicinity would 
be inadequate. If all the insured clients of a large insurance company 
were to die about the same time, the greatest financial reserves would be 
inadequate. But fire statistics and mortality tables show that such pos- 
sibilities are rare in the actual experiences of life. 

Scientific insurance, like sound banking, is built on the principle of 
adequate liquid reserves. If all depositors should demand all their de- 
posits at precisely the same time, banks could not meet this huge, sudden 
demand for cash, because most of their funds are frozen in sound in- 
vestments or loans to customers. Even solvent banks cannot be 100 per 
cent liquid or they would not be able to make money. A run on a sound 
bank would be fatal if other banks failed to respond by lending their 
surplus cash. An experienced banker can estimate what proportion of 
total deposits must be kept constantly available as cash. State banks 
and national banks are governed by different regulations concerning these 
reserves in cash or deposits in other banks. 

Insurance companies likewise are not forced to maintain sufficient cash 
funds to pay full claims to all insured at all times, for all houses will not 
bum down simultaneously. All men must die, but they do not do so at 
the same time. Receipts of premiums from insured individuals are suffi- 
cient to meet ordinary claims and running expenses. But legal-reserve 
insurance companies have additional funds in banks and huge investment 
portfolios of income-earning securities, which can be drawn against in 
case of such emergencies as epidemics or great fires. 

6- 12. Nature and Kinds of Instance. Insurance may be defined as the 
substitution of a small, certain, and regularly recurring loss, called a 
premium, for a large and uncertain loss, which may never occur or recur 
to an insured individual. Insurance then is the diffusion of a particular 
risk among the large and homogeneous group subject to it. Those in- 
dividuals who do not experience the hazard against which they are in- 
sured or who experience it at a later date or in a subaverage form help to 
pay for the greater losses of other less fortunate insured individuals who 
do suffer. All members of the group receive protection, but only those 
who suffer losses receive compensation from the pooled resources. 

Insurance may be grouped into three general classes: personal insurance, 
property insurance, and social insurance. Life insurance is the most 
common type of personal insurance, and fire insurance is the most com- 
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mon type of property insurance. Both will be treated in this chapter. 
A discussion of social insurance will be deferred to a later chapter. 

Most life-insurance companies now are mutual, i.e., “profits” or excess 
premiums above costs of operation, payment of benefits, and creation 
of reserves are prorated and returned to the policyholders as dividends. 
These dividends can be subtracted from premiums to be paid or they can 
remain with the company to increase the face value of the policy. 

Most fire insurance is written by stock companies operated for profit 
and paying dividends to their stock owners instead of their policyholders. 
Whether life or fire, mutual or stock, the very nature of insurance is as 
cooperative as it is coUtpensatory. 

6-13. Personal Insurance, a. Life Insurance. Life insurance is the 
most important kind of personal insurance. Unless his policy is of the 
endowment type or possesses annuity features, the insured individual 
receives no direct benefit from his insurance other than his own peace of 
mind. Life insurance is generally purchased by the head of the house to 
keep the wolf from the door of his potential widow and orphans. Al- 
though money cannot lessen the bereavement, the payment of death 
claims can compensate, at least in part, for the loss of earning power of 
the breadwinner. The insured individual can project into the future his 
plans for the family. Indeed, life insurance is the only method by which 
an individual can create immediately an estate equal to the face value of 
his policy by the payment of a single premium. 

Corporations may insure the lives of responsible heads of their busi- 
nesses. They thus seek to capitalize the value of an individual’s services 
and to compensate themselves in the event of loss of his industrial leader- 
ship. Partners similarly may insure their lives in favor of each other or 
the partnership. Creditors may insist that debtors insure their lives to 
the amount of the loan. 

The issuance of an individual life-insurance policy is generally con- 
ditioned by the applicant’s passing a satisfactory physical examination. 
Such an examination may be omitted in the issuance of group insurance, 
by which a large number of individuals (for illustration, the employees of a 
certain firm) are simultaneously insured. 

Premiums of life insurance, i.e., its annual costs, depend on the face 
value of the policy and on the age of the person when he secures insur- 
ance; the younger the individual, the lower the rate. 'The premium varies 
also according to the number and character of supplementary benefits 
which may be written into a life-insurance policy in addition to the pay- 
ment of death benefits. For example, there may be double indemnity for 
accidental death or waiver of premiums in the event of disability. 

There is the possibility of paying the premiums, not until death termi- 
nates the contract, but only for a specified number of years, as in the twenty- 
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payment plan, or all at once, as in the single-payment plan. In such 
cases, premiums are proportionately higher than in ordinary life insurance; 
the fewer the payments, the higher the rate. 

Life-insurance policies fall into two groups: straight life insurance, and 
endowment policies. The former is cheaper to purchase, for it pays only 
the stipulated sum at death. Endowment policies are more expensive; 
the premiums give not only protection but also investment. An endow- 
ment policy matures at an advanced age or on the payment of a specified 
number of premiums, after which its holder ceases to pay further charges. 
He may continue his policy in force without additional cost, or he may elect 
to receive its cash surrender value, or he may convert it into an annuity. 

b. Annuities. An annuity is a form of protection that involves the 
same actuarial tables and investment calculations as are used in the 
determination of life-insurance rates. But life expectancy is viewed from 
the opposite point of view, for the death of an annuitant is a financial 
relief instead of a burden to the insurance company. An annuity can be 
purchased by the payment of a lump sum, immediately after which, or 
at a later specified date, the beneficiary receives regular payments at 
stipulated intervals as long as he lives. The cost of an annuity varies 
directly with the size of the benefits and inversely with the age at which it 
becomes operative. Annuities may be bought also by the payment of 
regular premiums in the early years of life. It is possible to incorporate 
annuity features in a life-insurance policy that pays both death benefits 
and survival annuities. 

c. Accident, Illness, and Disability. There is no guarantee against 
accidents, but there is insurance in the form of financial compensation 
in the event of an accident. Policies may provide funds merely for sur- 
gical, medical, and nursing care at home or in a hospital. They may 
also provide cash compensation for loss of earning power during illness 
and convalescence. Finally, their benefits may include a lump sum for 
accidental death or periodic payments for partial or total, temporary or 
permanent disability due to an accident. 

Sickness and disability insurance is like that against accidents. Rates 
vary similarly according to degree of protection and extent of benefits. 
Because sickness is as common as its cause is dubious, and because ma- 
lingering may be pleasant and profitable, comparable rates for sickness 
insurance are necessarily higher than those for accident insurance. So are 
rates for disability, which may be long and which always is serious. Dis- 
ability may be temporary or permanent; it may be partial or total. Its 
insurance rates, consequently, vary greatly according to type of policy 
and according to time or degree of disability covered by it. 

Because of the great necessity and the high cost of these types of pro- 
tection, they have been included in most programs of social insurance 
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provided by niany foreign governinents. But in the United States there 
has been strong opposition to public health insurance and cash compensa- 
tion for accident, illness, or disability except that arising from industrial 
causes. Such compensation has been paid in modest amounts on a vol- 
untary basis by progressive firms, enlightened unions, and private in- 
surance companies. 

Many American cities have organized Associated Hospital Service, 
popularized as the Blue Cross, under which individuals employed in large 
groups may purchase at modest cost for themselves and their families 
insurance policies covering hospital costs, in part at least, in the event of 
serious accident or iltfifess. Attempts to extend this form of insurance 
to cover medical and surgical fees have been opposed. Most of these 
plans still do not provide cash compensation to cover loss of earnings due 
to accident, illness, or disability. 

6-14. Property Insurance, a. Fire Insurance. Fire insurance is one of 
the most important types of property insurance. Both buildings and the 
furniture in them can be insured against damage or destruction by fire 
and its consequent losses. Precautionary measures and improved fire- 
fighting apparatus reduce the danger of conflagration and therefore lower 
the premiums of fire insurance. 

b. Miscellaneous Types. There are many other types of property in- 
surance, such as plate-glass-window insurance, tornado or hail insurance, 
burglary insurance, etc. Marine insurance is designed to cover losses at 
sea. Casualty insurance, a broad term, refers to coverage against various 
kinds of accidents or specific mishaps. Automobile insurance includes 
several types of casualty insurance, such as fire, theft, liability, and col- 
hsion. Collision insurance compensates for injuries to one’s own auto- 
mobile or self, and liability insurance covers possible damage to other 
individuals and their property. The greater the risk, the higher is the rate ; 
a good safety record may reduce the premium on automobile insurance. 

6-16. Assessment Plan versus Legal-reserve Insurance. The assess- 
ment plan was formerly common among fraternal societies. With the 
death, disability, sickness, or unemployment of a member of the society, 
all other members contributed a specific sum, generally stipulated in ad- 
vance. The assessment plan illustrates the mutual character of insurance 
and its diffusion of risks throughout the group. But in spite of its benev- 
olent purpose and beneficial features, the assessment plan lacks security 
and stability. Mutual-benefit societies prospered for a while, but they 
pnmA to grief as assessments increased and young members failed to re- 
place the ranks of older beneficiaries. 

“Old-line,” or legal-reserve, insurance implies the basing of premiums 
on ascertainable degrees of risk, the securing of a sufficient number of 
insured individuals, and, finally, the accumulation of adequate financial 
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reserves. Insurance by assessment often lacked all three of these require- 
ments of sound insurance. 

6-16. Carrying One’s Own Insurance. If a business is large enough, it 
can carry some of its own insurance. Let it be assumed, for illustration, 
that a certain business corporation owns many buildings, widely separated 
from each other. Statistics as to the frequency and severity of fires make 
it possible to estimate the fire hazard. Consequently, that corporation 
may put aside specified funds each year for its own fire insurance. It 
may invest these reserves in sound securities; or it may keep them in its 
own business, in which case there is a mere record on the company’s own 
books. In either event, however, these yearly payments are regarded 
as an annual cost of doing business, similar to insurance premiums. From 
the accumulated reserve, the company can reimburse itself or readjust 
its books in the event of fire. 

A frequent danger in carrying one’s own insurance is the failure to 
estimate adequately a given hazard, to build up sufficient reserves against 
it, and to keep them in liquid form outside one’s own business. Again, 
there is only a limited opportunity to diffuse the hazard over a sufficiently 
large number of business units. 

6-17. Reinsuring and Pooling Insurance. Insurance companies like to 
limit and to scatter their risks. No one fire-insurance company, for ex- 
ample, will insure many adjoining houses. If a very large life-insurance 
policy is desired, several life-insurance companies may syndicate or unite 
to underwrite that risk; i.e., they divide the total amount of insurance 
among themselves in a mutually agreeable manner. One company may 
have some of its risks reinsured by another company or collectively and 
cooperatively by several companies. Finally, there is coinsurance, under 
which plan the insured person shares losses with the insuring company; 
this practice is common in fire insurance, where it keeps down rates and 
risks. 

6-18. Guaranty and Suretyship. These forms of protection are often 
spoken of as insurance, although they are not insurance in the strict sense 
of that term. Trust companies, for example, will guarantee the validity 
of real-estate titles, and surety companies will reimburse their bond- 
holders against losses suffered because of the dishonesty of bonded em- 
ployees. 

The guaranty company does not charge an insurance premium based 
on the hazard of a particular real-estate title. It examines or merely con- 
firms a prior examination of the legal records to make sure that a clear 
title to that piece of real estate exists. If so, the guaranty company issues 
what is known as title insurance. The policy agrees to indemnify its holder 
and the owner of that real estate against any subsequent and successful 
claim arising from a defect in its title. 
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A surety coiupany or bonding house does not try to calculate the in- 
dividual chances of prospective employees defrauding their employers 
and then express these hazards in a varying scale of premiums based on 
their relative dishonesty. General hazards only are estimated. An in- 
vestigation is made of the character of each individual before he is guar- 
anteed. If there is doubt of his honesty, the company does not issue the 
bond. In the event of defalcation by a dishonest employee who has been 
bonded, that surety company makes good the loss up to the amount of 
the bond and then attempts to recover from the individual who has de- 
falcated. 

6-19. Protection agidnst Uncertainties. There are some hazards of in- 
dustry for which the enterpriser cannot obtain insurance. Chief among 
these are the dangers of losses from cancellation of orders, or from a cut 
in price. The anticipated profits from the manufacture of a particular 
article may be eliminated by a drop in orders or by a decline in price. On 
the other hand, the estimated profit may be increased by unexpected or- 
ders or by a rise in selling price. 

The enterpriser may seek relief from possible shrinkage of his market 
by decisions to manufacture only on order and not for stock. Such action 
would reduce his uncertainties, but it would limit his sales. 

The enterpriser usually must manufacture in anticipation of demand, 
even though he does not care to speculate on price changes. He prefers 
to know definitely the cost of his raw materials and the price of his finished 
product. Just as he generally insures himself against loss by fire or theft, 
so he may seek to protect himself also against losses from price changes. 
He does this by making contingent or advance contracts; he may also 
resort to a device known as “hedging.” 

6-20. Contingent or Provisional Contracts. A contingent or provisional 
contract is a common method of protection against both uncertainty of 
demand and fluctuation in price. Let it be assumed that the enterpriser 
is a builder who is estimating on the price of a proposed home. He pre- 
pares a list of materials needed from the specifications of the architect who 
has drawn plans for this house. Before submitting his bid, the builder 
places provisional contracts with lumber, brick, and stone dealers to supply 
him with these requisite materials. If he is not planning to do all the work 
himself, our builder makes similar contingent contracts with various 
subcontractors to whom he proposes to turn over such specific jobs as 
masonry, carpentry, plumbing, steam-fitting, electric wiring, and brick- 
laying. If his bid on the house is accepted, these provisional contracts 
become final for the purchase of those commodities or services at their 
contracted prices. Thus, the builder or contractor is able to estimate with 
some degree of accuracy his total costs of building the house according to 
the specifications of the architect. • If his bid is accepted, the builder is 
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guaranteed not only a market for his house at a specified price, but also 
definite costs for his work and material. 

6-21. Advance Contracts through Dealers in Futures. An advance con- 
tract permits a businessman to buy, or binds him to sell, at a specified 
future time a specific amount of a particular commodity at a price agreed 
on in the present. Many staples, such as cotton and wheat, as explained 
in the previous chapter, are sold not only for immediate delivery but also 
for future delivery at a currently quoted price. The miller of flour or the 
manufacturer of textiles can thereby assure himself of an adequate future 
supply of wheat or cotton at a definite cost, on the basis of which he can, 
in turn, quote prices for his product with the expectation of a fair margin 
of profit. 

Wheat and cotton futures are traded continuously on produce exchanges. 
Functional middlemen, as we have seen, are professional speculators in 
these staples; they are always willing to buy futures at a price that seems 
low enough to indicate a profit on a later sale and to sell futures at a price 
that seems high enough to make a corresponding speculative profit on a 
later covering purchase. 

Flour millers or textile manufacturers are willing to shift this uncer- 
tainty of price change with its possible additional profit or its potential 
loss to those professional dealers in futures, even though they may thereby 
pay somewhat more for their wheat or cotton than they might have to 
pay for these same commodities were they to buy them as needed later 
on spot markets. This slight, potential increase in the cost of raw mate- 
rials, bought in advance for future delivery, is the cost of security. Al- 
though hot insurance, it is comparable to it. The manufacturer thereby 
obtains price protection; the middleman seeks speculative profits by price 
changes and uncertainties. 

6-22. Hedging. Hedging is another device that permits a manufac- 
turer or processor to protect himself against the noninsurable uncertainty 
of price changes. He does so by making speculative contracts in the op- 
posite direction but in an equivalent amount to his own business deal. 
The manufacturer obtains price protection by a pair or series of pairs of 
simultaneous buying and selling transactions, one in his own business and 
the other in a broker’s office. Through a perfect hedge, a loss or gain in 
one transaction is exactly offset by a compensating gain or loss in the 
other. Hedging has been compared to betting against one’s own team. 
To win in one way is to lose in another manner. 

An illustration may help to clarify this complex device of hedging. A 
flour miller buys a considerable quantity of grain at present prices for 
actual delivery and storage in his warehouse, in order to be ready for 
anticipated business. If the price of wheat should rise within the next 
few months, this miller will make an additional and unforeseen profit 
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from his previous purchase of cheap grain in the spot market. If, on the 
contrary, the price of wheat should fall, his loss would be correspondingly 
great from the same purchase. Although orders for flour might not de- 
cline, the selling price of this flour would be lowered in adjustment to the 
decline in the price of wheat, its raw material. Such a decline in the price 
of flour would reduce and might eliminate the anticipated normal milling 
profit; it might even substitute a net loss for a fair manufacturing profit. 

If it were possible for a miller to grind wheat on a commission basis 
without tfllfing title to it, or if he could buy wheat economically and fre- 
quently in small quantities as he disposed of an equivalent amount of 
flour, he would not beiToncemed with the problem of price changes and 
with the necessity of hedging. But such is not the case. Milling is rarely 
done on order; the miller ordinarily buys wheat in carload lots to keep 
down the cost of his raw materials and freight rates; he must sell flour by 
the barrel to his customers when they demand it. 

The miller desires to have on hand a sufficient supply of grain to fill all 
orders within the immediate future, but he does not wish to be caught 
with expensive wheat in a falling market. He therefore resorts to hedging, 
a device by which an unavoidable uncertainty in one’s own business is 
negated by an equivalent speculation in the opposite direction. It is like 
fighting fire with fire. 

At the same time that our miller places an order for the immediate 
purchase and actual possession of wheat from a grain elevator, he also 
makes a speculative contract with a broker to sell title to an equal amount 
of wheat futures. If the spot price of wheat bought is exactly the same 
as the price of wheat futures that he is committed to sell, the hedge is 
perfect. Such a condition is rare, and the differential is a cost of securit}’^. 

If the price of wheat should fall, this miller will make on his speculative 
or selling-short contract when he covers it by a subsequent purchase , 
but he will lose an equivalent amount from the expected manufacturing 
profit on the sale of his flour. If, however, the opposite situation should 
come to pass, and the price of wheat should rise, our miller would obtain a 
higher price for his flour than he had expected, but he would take a cor- 
responding loss when he covered his speculative short sale. 

In other words, hedging offsets an additional business profit or an un- 
expected loss from price changes by a compensating and corresponding 
loss or profit from speculation. It shifts this noninsurable uncertainty 
to brokers or functional middlemen. These professional spteculators will 
always accept the hazard of price changes in commodities or find others 
who will do so. 

The safety of this group of professional speculators lies in the fact that 
they make many such commitments on both sides of the market. Their 
gross losses offset their gross gains. Their net profit, like that of a gam- 
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bling house taking all standardized bets, lies in their deliberate loading of 
chances. These professional operators speculate both ways, but only if 
they can secure a sufficient number of offsetting cases, which are fairly 
evenly distributed, and which are obtained at slightly favorable odds 
each way. 

6-23. Insixrance Compared with Gambling, Speculating, and Investing. 

Insurance is said to have developed from the bet of a shipowner that his 
vessel would not cross the seas safely and return with its cargo intact. 

If it did, the owner was able and willing to pay the bet; but if it did not, 
he was compensated for its loss by the amount of the wager. Although 
the form of insurance has changed with the passage of years, it may appear 
to some individuals that insurance is still a bet placed under standardized 
conditions. The existence of calculable risks merely makes easier and 
fairer an estimate of the mathematical chances of such a wager. 

This confusion between insuring and gambling ignores the important 
difference that in a gamble one individual’s gain is another’s loss, whereas 
insurance represents mutual benefit. Insured individuals may nwer be 
forced by circumstances to collect insurance benefits, b ut th ey Jiavs je- 
ceived protection in the meantiimer~GambTer¥, how^^ win or lose some- 
thingTSTnothTEg. Hence, insurance is socially desirable, whereas gambling / 
is not. 

Insurance requires the existence of calculable risks and of sufficient 
cases to permit the law of averages to operate. Gambling may involve 
these two elements, but they are often absent. There are some so-called 
“insurance firms,” however, which will issue policies against uncertainties 
which are neither calculable nor common. But such “insurance” is mis- 
named when these essentials of an insurable risk are absent. The process 
often savors more of gambling than of insuring, although it does permit 
legitimate enterprisers to protect themselves against certain inherent 
hazards of their businesses. . 

Speculation, as shown in the last chapter, consists of buying or selling 
in the present market with a view to profiting by the reverse operation 
in the future. T he aim of speculation i^ gain, where as thg purpose of 
insurance is pro tection. Moreoverr the~uncer tai ntie s of sp eculation, i.e., 
price”changes, are not insurable risks. Hedging is analogous to insurance 
in that it permits ^ businessman to protect himself by speculative con- 
tracts against the noninsurable hazard of price changes. But hedging 
shifts the uncertainties of price changes to a hmited group of professional 
speculators, whereas insurance diffuses the risk throughout the entire 
group of insured individuals. On the whole, speculation is subject to 
greater abuse than is insurance. Individuals cannot insure themselves 
against risks which they do not face, but they can and do speculate in the 
prices of produce, securities, and land outside their regular business and 
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without the legitimate reason for speculation confronting the miller who 
resorts to it in order to hedge. 

Investment represents the purchase of income; but insurance, the pur- 
chase of protection. Both insurance and investment involve saving and 
thrift. Life-insurance premiums, like savings-fund deposits, are paid out 
of present income. Many insurance policies combine the elements of 
investment and protection. Illustrations are endowment policies provid- 
ing for the payment of a flat sum or an annuity after a certain ap. 

An insurance company acts as middleman between insured individuals 
and industry in the same way that a bank acts as middleman between 
its depositors and indBStry. Assets of a commercial bank include short- 
term loans to businessmen in the form of commercial paper. Assets of an 
insurance company, like those of a savings bank, include long-term loans 
in the form of bonds and mortgages. 

Sound insurance necessitates investment, because it involves the cre- 
ation and maintenance of reserves. Life-insurance companies alone in- 
vest millions of dollars each week. Total life insurance in force in 1947 was 
approximately 175 billion dollars. 

6—24. Gambling, Speculating, and Investing Compared. The univer- 
sality of risk and uncertainty in industry gives rise to the common state- 
ment that “all business is a gamble.” It is necessary, however, to dis- 
tinguish between gambling and speculating and between speculating pd 
investing. Although there are twilight zones where classification is diffi- 
cult, it is possible to indicate certain general distinctions. 

A gambler creates or invites his hazard, but a legitimate speculator 
finds the element of uncertainty inherent in his owa business. The chief 
distinction between gambling and speculating lies in the economic neces- 
sity for the element of chance and in the social desirability of such an as- 
sumption of uncertainty. Gambling does not imply cheating, and the 
honor code of its devotees may be high. It is also true that gambling 
may involve definite probabilities, which can be computed with math- 
ematical accuracy. Nevertheless, gambling is economically unproductive 
and socially undesirable, because it represents the taking of money with- 
out some compensating service. Gambling is based on luck or skill or 
both, but speculation is based on belief; it should involve some rationali- 
zation of one’s views on future price trends or one’s need for price pro- 
tection. The speculator should have accurate and abundant information; 
the amateur gambler often has only inclination. The speculation of pro- 
fessional dealers in futures is based on business experience and available 
data; their activities stabilize market prices and permit businessmen to 
hedge. 

’fhe distinction between speculation and investment is as difficult to 
make as that between speculating and gambling. These concepts grad- 
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ually fade into each other like the colors of the spectrum. While gambling 
is based on chance, and speculation on belief, investment is based primarily 
on knowledge. Speculation flirts with possible or anticipated values, but 
investment deals with actual or present values. Both the financial hazard 
and the rate of return are relatively lower in investments than in specula- 
tion. Indeed, the possible rate of return or potential appreciation in 
speculation is usually in proportion to the uncertainty involved. 

Other differences lie in purpose and time. An investment is made to 
provide future income, and the investor expects to keep his purchase. A 
speculation is made in anticipation of a future sale or purchase and with 
hopes of an early profit from the transaction. Wall Street draws its own 
sharp line between investment and speculation. Brokers are inclined to 
use the term investment when the purchaser pays in full and takes im- 
mediate possession of his security. The transaction is called speculation 
when one buys on margin or sells short, and where it is apparent that 
temporary gain, rather than permanent security of income, is desired. 

A similar situation exists in the real-estate market. An investor pur- 
chases a piece of land or a building with the expectation of using it himself 
or living on the rent. A speculator buys with the hope of a profitable re- 
sale in the near future. Although often difficult to distinguish, the case is 
clear when a speculator does not take title to his real estate but merely buys 
an option or the right to purchase later at a specified price. Such an op- 
tion is generally negotiable; it can be sold and resold to other speculators 
like stock bought on margin. The case is not so clear when real estate is 
bought subject to a mortgage, a situation that also is comparable to buying 
stock on margin even though it is less speculative in character than the 
purchase of an option, because the buyer does take title and he may occupy 
the building. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. Outline sources and types of business hazards. 

2. a. Distinguish between risk and uncertainty. 
b. Relate to costs and prices. 

3. Differentiate between depreciation and obsolescence. 

4. a. In what different ways can the hazards of business be met? 

6. Define each and differentiate among them. 

6. How can business hazards be reduced? 

6. What are the essentials of insurable risks? 

7. o. What are the nature and significance of reserves? 

6. Is there a principle of reserves? If so, what? 

8. o. What are guaranty and suretyship? 

6. Why are they not insurance? 

9. Contrast speculation with insurance. 

10. Compare speculation with investment. 

11. Why are price changes and profits not insurable risks? 

12. Explain each and distinguish between contingent contracts and advance contracts. 
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13. State nature and purpose of hedging. Explain mechanism. 

14. Distinguish gambling from speculating if possible. 

15. Contrast gambling with insuring. 

16. a. Outline different types of insurance. 

b. What are some elements common to all of them? 

c. What are some features peculiar to each of them? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Progress and increased hazards of life. 

2. Science and the reduction of risks. 

3. Credit insurance oiwbusiness failures as insurable risks. 

4. Legal-reserve insurance compared with asvsessment plans. 

5. Growth in volume and kinds of insurance. 

6. Investment of insurance reserves. 

7. Carrying one’s own insurance. 

8. Industrial policies of life-insurance companies. 

9. Group-insurance programs. 

10. Contingent and advance contracts. 

11. Dealings in futures on commodity exchanges. 

12. Hedging operations of flour millers or other businessmen. 
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CHAPTER VI 


MONETARY PROBLEMS 


6-1. Nature and Functions of Money. An analysis of monetary prob- 
lems necessitates a clear understanding of the nature and characteristics 
of money. So many popular misconceptions exist as to the significance 
of money in modern society that it is impossible to discuss monetary 
problems intelligently without first removing some of these persistent 
errors. The fact that money will buy things has led to the common belief 
that human welfare and happiness depend on having plenty of money. 
Indeed, a certain moral significance is popularly attached to its posses- 
sion. A person is said to be worth so many million dollars because he 
happens to have control over funds to that extent. Business success, 
material progress, good fortune, ‘Vorth,^^ all these are measured alike by 
most persons in monetary terms. Because of the pecuniary character 
of modem economic life, it is essential at the outset that the nature and 
characteristics of money be understood. 

Money is a convenient tool, a device that man has developed to facil- 
itate the exchange of economic goods. It is a go-between, a medium of 
exchange, which makes possible both disposing of and obtaining economic 
goods to gratify human desires. If there were no economic goods over 
which to obtain control, there would be no meaning to medium of ex- 
change, or money. A person stranded on a desolate island with heaps 
of “money” in his possession would soon discover that all this meant 
nothing if it could not buy him food to keep from starving. Therefore, 
it should be kept clearly in mind that it is not the possession of money 
but^he economic goods the money can buy^hat ultimately determines 
the extent to which human desires can be gratified with the aid of these 
goods. 

Money does not serve merely as a convenient medium of exchange. 
It is also the standard or measure of value, in terms of which the values of 
all other economic goods can be expressed. When the value of an eco- 
nomic good is thus expressed in terms of money, this value is called “price.” 
Price, therefore, is value expressed in terms of money. 

In modem industrial society, money performs another very important 
function that is really a corollary of its function as a standard of value. 
It is u sed _a s a s tandard of d^fi ferred payments since it has become custom- 
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ary to express credit transactions in monetary terms. The debtor and 
creditor relationship, which has been so extensively developed in modem 
industrial society, emphasizes the significance of this third function of 
money and stresses the importance of seeking to devise a stable standard 
of deferred payment. 

Finally, money serv'es as a store of value. Among primitive people, 
actual metallic currency, such as gold, is extensively hoarded. People 
in advanced countries also save and hoard money for use at a later date. 
The money thus saved represents claims to wealth that are not currently 
redeemed. If invested, these claims are activated, as they are ordinarily 
used to buy actual weaFBl by the borrower. But if held as idle or hoarded 
cash, as will be shown later, the holding of extensive claims to wealth in 
liquid but sterile form may become a major cause of a business depression. 
The behavior of individuals in the use of their store of value in monetary 
form exerts a profound influence upon the functioning of our economy. 

In summary, money performs four functions in our economy. It serves 
(1) as the generally accepted medium of exchange, (2) as the standard 
of value, (3) as the standard of deferred payments, and (4) as a store of 
value. Monetary problems arise wherever money fails to perform any or 
all of these functions satisfactorily. 

6-2. Types of Money. There are many kinds of money that may serve 
as circulating media. They msiy be classified as follows: 

a. Primary or commodity money, such as gold coin, the commodity 
value of which is the same as the value of the money into which this com- 
modity is convertible. 

h. Token money, such as silver dollars and subsidiary coins, i.e., half 
dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels, and pennies, the metal value of which 
as bullion is considerably less than the face value of these coins. 

c. Representative money, comprising warehouse receipts for metallic 
money, such as gold certificates and silver certificates. 

d. Credit money, which represents the promise of the government to pay. 
When this promise is redeemable in primary money, such as gold on de- 
mand, the credit money is said to be convertible. If it is not redeemable 
on demand, it is inconvertible. It becomes fiat money when made full 
legal tender by the governmental proclamation, even though it is not 
secured by an actual item of wealth. By full legal tender is meant that 
currency designated by law which must be accepted at its face value in 
payment of all debts, except those specifically exempt. 

6-3. Kinds of Money in the United States. According to the monthly 
statements of the Treasury Department, the different kinds and amounts 
of money in the United States on Sept. 30, 1939, at the beginning of the 
Second World War, and on Dec. 31, 1945, shortly after the close of the 
war, are shown in Table 
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Table 1. Kinds and Quantities op Money in the United States 


Stocks of money in United States 


Kinds of money 


Sept. 30, 1939 


Gold 

Gold certificates 

Standard silver dollars 

Silver bullion (Act of May 12, 1933) 

Silver certificaU^s 

Treasury notes of 1890 

Subsidiary silver 

Minor coins 

United States notes 

Federal reserve notes 

Federal reserve bank notes 

National bank notes 

Total 


e$16,931,621,384 

(14,749,722,696) 

547,078,589 

1,266,658,254 

(1,724,307,267) 

(1,165,772) 

386,476,648 

164,030,984 

346,681,016 

4,989,003,950 

25,064,719 

183,054,657 

$24,839,570,101 


Dec. 31, 1945 


$20,064,936,333 

♦ (17,914,092,337) * 

493,942,783 

1,703,891,228 

♦ (2,051,475,832) * 

♦ (1,149,458)* 
856,932,648 
317,386,695 
346,681,016 

25,633,379,605 

502,261,413 

118,380,650 

$50,037,792,371 


* These amounts are not included in the total, since gold or silver held as security against certificates 
and treasury notes of 1890 is included under gold, standard silver dollars, and silver bullion, respectively. 

Currencylin actual circulation outside banks was 26.6 billion dollars in November, 1947, as compared with 
26.5 billion dollars on Dec. 31, 1945, or about the same amount. 


The per capita monetary circulation in the United States on Sept. 
30, 1939, was $55.50. This represented the portion of the stock of money 
not held in the Treasury of the United States nor as reserves either by Fed- 
eral reserve banks or Federal reserve agents. Per capita circulation on 
Dec. 31, 1945, was $203.29, or almost four times that at the outbreak of 
the Second World War. This sudden and great increase in the quantity 
of money was an implied threat of price inflation. But the so-called 
“circulation^ ' figures are somewhat misleading. Although they indicate 
money of one kind or another in possession of people, some of these funds 
may be hoarded and neither spent for current consumption nor invested. 
In spite of the larger “circulation^^ figures for December, 1945, as compared 
with September, 1939, the actual volume of spending had not increased 
correspondingly during the war period. Wartime price controls and 
rationing retarded the turnover or circulation of this large increase in 
available spendable funds. Some cash was spent in black-market opera- 
tions, but an ever larger part of the expanded supply of money was being 
held as idle cash balances. 

As will be seen subsequently, money of one type or another represents 
only a relatively small part of the actual medium of exchange in the 
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United States. Commercial bank credit in the form of deposit currency, 
sometimes also called “checkbook money,” is normally the chief medium 
of exchange in our economy. Therefore even a substantial increase in 
actual monetary circulation in our peacetime economy would have a 
limited effect on economic activity, particularly if it were offset by a de- 
crease in bank deposits or bank clearings representing payments by 
check. 

The circulation of so many different types of money in the United 
States raises some pertinent questions. How did these monies come into 
existence? What functions do they perform in our exchange economy? 
Why do they all ha\^the same buying power? The answers to these 
monetary questions will be given in the following pages. 

A brief survey of the historical development of our monetary system 
will show how these various lands of money came into being, and why 
present-day monetary requirements can be met satisfactorily with a sim- 
pler money mechanism. 

6-4. Our Early Bimetallic Monetary System. In 1792, the Congress of 
the United States passed a coinage law adopting both gold and silver 
dollars as standards of value and full legal tender. Thus bimetallism was 
established early in this nation’s history. The mint, or coinage, ratio, 
established between silver and gold by the Act of 1792, was 15 to 1. This 
meant that a silver dollar weighed fifteen times as much as a gold dollar. 
Gold and silvei dollars circulated side by side for a period of time; they 
were freely interchangeable at the mint in the above ratio. Similarly, 
fifteen ounces of silver bullion of standard fineness could be obtained for 
one ounce of standard gold and vice versa. 

Some time after 1792, however, the international market ratio between 
silver and gold became nearer 153^ to 1 than 15 to 1. In foreign markets 
a person could purchase approximately 153^ ounces of silver for 1 ounce 
of gold, but at home for 15 ounces of silver he could obtain 1 ounce of 
gold at the mint. He would thus profit to the extent of about one-half 
ounce of silver on such a transaction, not considering transportation costs. 
Under these conditions silver bullion was brought to the mint to be coined, 
and gold coins were converted into bullion to be used in the markets of 
the world, either to buy more silver or to make foreign payments for 
other goods. As more silver came into circulation, gold slowly disa^ 
peared, and a silver monometallic standard replaced the former bimetallic 
standard. Silver, overvalued at the mint, was driving the undervalued 
gold from circulation. 

This tendency of a legally overvalued money to displace a legally under- 
valued money is commonly referred to as “Gresham’s law.” It is named 
after Sir Thomas Gresham, an adviser to Queen Elizabeth, who formulated 
the principle, although it had also been expressed by some earlier writers. 
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Realizing that silver was slowly displacing gold, Congress, in 1834, at- 
tempted to change the situation in order to bring gold back into monetary 
circulation. Under the Acts of 1834 and 1837 a new mint ratio was adopted, 
which was 15.988 to 1, or, as it is commonly spoken of, 16 to 1. Accord- 
ing to this newly adopted ratio, the standard silver dollar was to contain 
371.25 grains of pure silver and the standard gold dollar 23.22 grains of 
pure gold. 

As a result of the adoption of this new coinage ratio, silver was now under- 
valued at the mint, for the international market ratio remained about 
15^2 to 1. At the mint, approximately 16 ounces of silver exchanged 
for 1 ounce of gold, but in world-wide markets for the precious metals, it 
required only ounces of silver to acquire 1 ounce of gold. Thus the 
gold was taken to the mint to buy the undervalued silver in order to profit 
from its sale abroad. Silver, in consequence, gradually disappeared from 
circulation, and gold became the single standard of value of the country. 
Thus our legally bimetallic monetary standard, in effect, was mon(> 
metallic— at first silver and then gold. This situation continued until 
the Civil War. 

6-6. Inconvertible Paper Standard. During the Civil War, under the 
Act of 1862, United States notes, popularly referred to as “greenbacks,” 
were issued in excessive quantities by the Federal government, and made 
full legal tender. Four hundred and fifty million dollars of such legal- 
tender notes were issued in 1862 and 1863. This was more than the total 
quantity of money in circulation on June 30, 1860. Greenbacks were not 
convertible into gold prior to 1879, and so depreciated rapidly in terms of 
gold. Both gold money and fractional coins disappeared from circula- 
tion in accordance with the operation of Gresham’s law. The United 
States had thus been brought to an inconvertible-paper standard. The 
greenbacks, put into circulation by the government, were a form of p<> 
litical or fiat money, since their acceptance as money grew out of their 
legal-tender qualities and did not depend on their convertibility into gold. 
In 1879, however, the United States resumed specie payment by making 
greenbacks convertible into gold on demand, and so ceased to be on an in- 
convertible-paper basis. 

6-6. T impin g BimetaUic Standard. In 1873, Congress omitted the 
standard silver dollar from the list of authorized coins and established 
the gold dollar as our sole unit of value. The Act of 1873 stated that 25.8 
grains of gold nine-tenths fine, or 23.22 grains of pure gold, bearing the 
required stamp and impress of the government, was a dollar. The mono- 
metallic gold standard triumphed over bimetallism. But since silver was 
allowed to continue in circulation as full legal tender, although under 
restricted coinage, the monetary standard in the United States after 1873 
has sometimes been called the “limping” standard. 
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In 1878, Congress required the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 
monthly from 2 to 4 million dollars of silver bullion in the markets of the 
world and to coin it into silver dollars. Under the operation of the Act 
of 1878, about 300 million silver dollars were coined during the next 12 
years. These silver dollars were largely deposited with the United States 
Treasury, and silver certificates, redeemable on demand, were issued 
therefor. Because the international market ratio of silver to gold, i.e., 
the price of silver in terms of gold, continued to fall even after the pur- 
chase of large amounts of silver by the government, agitation for cheap 
silver money continued. It was particularly pronounced among the 
agrarian classes in tlW South and Middle West, for as will be shown in 
the following chapter, cheap money means higher prices, which benefits 
debtors by permitting them to pay creditors with cheap dollars. 

The Sherman Act of 1890; aimed at further monetization of silver, 
required the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase 4.5 million ounces of 
silver monthly at the market price, to be paid for in Treasury notes. These 
notes were made full legal tender and were redeemable in either gold or 
silver coin. The silver thus purchased was to be coined into silver dollars 
as rapidly as the notes were presented for redemption. The Act of 1890 
also provided that the notes, when redeemed, might be reissued. 

As a result of the operation of the Acts of 1878 and 1890, the Federal 
government accumulated over 576 million silver dollars. Only a small 
number of thexn, however, were ever in actual circulation; most of them 
were kept in the Treasury. Silver certificates redeemable in silver on de- 
mand and the Treasury notes of 1890 secured by silver were circulated in 
their stead. 

6-7. Gold Standard Act of 1900. In 1893, the Silver Purcha.se Act of 
1890 was repealed because the increasing influx of silver coin was re- 
sulting in a proportionate withdrawal of gold from circulation. In 1900, 
Congress passed a law definitely making the gold dollar of 25.8 grains of 
gold nine-tenths fine the standard of value of the United States, although 
nominally the gold standard had been in existence since 1873. 

Strictly speaking, however, silver dollars were continued as full legal 
tender, and so continued to “limp” along with the gold standard. But 
for all practical purposes the United States was on a gold standard, so 
long as all forms of money issued or coined by the government were kept 
on a parity with gold by being redeemable in gold on demand. This 
situation continued until 1933. 

The law of 1900 also provided for the redemption of greenbacks in gold 
on demand. It required that a reserve of 150 million dollars in gold be 
created for this purpose by selling bonds. The greenbacks thus redeemed 
could be reissued, but only in return for gold. Because of the danger of 
reduction in the weight of gold coins in circulation due to abrasion, as 
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well as possible loss of such coins by their owners, Congress, as early as 
1863, had authorized the issue of gold certificates against gold coins and 
bullion to be deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 

The United States has never been on a pure gold standard (in the sense 
that all forms of money in circulation were secured 100 per cent by gold). 
But because all forms of money in circulation were readily convertible 
into gold on demand, and thus retained their parity with the gold dollar, 
the gold standard prevailed. When, however, convertibility of money 
into gold is either reg^Dfiteji or prohibited, yet the supply of money in 
p. irr.iilfltinn is legally related to . and, in essence, li mited by the supply_ x>f 
monetary gold reser ves, t he cmrency of the country may be said to be on 
a gol d ba^ " Since 1934 the currency of the United States has beai on 
such an international g old basi s although not convertible into gold. 

6-8. Fractional Currency or Subsidiary Coins. The monetary stock of 
the United States also contains over a billion dollars of subsidiary coins, 
used for m akin g change and coined from time to time in limited quan- 
tities to meet the general needs for such coins. These subsidiary coins 
are decidedly overvalued at the mint, their money value exceeding their 
commodity value. But they do not drive gold from circulation in ac- 
cordance with Gresham’s law, because their circulation is definitely re- 
stricted. 

6-9. Monetary Changes Since 1933. A survey of governmental mone- 
tary as well as fiscal policies between 1933 and 1939 is necessary for an 
understanding of the monetary situation confronting our economy at the 
outbreak of the Second World War. Shortly after the Democratic ad- 
ministration assumed office in 1933, it began a series of important mone- 
tary changes intended initially to stimulate economic recovery after the 
country had continued for more than three years in the grip of the most 
severe business depression in its history. The continuous decline in the 
commodity-price level since the fall of 1929 had accentuated debt burdens 
payable in dollars. Business was stagnant, and upward of 12 million 
persons, or 25 per cent of the normally employed population, were either 
out of work or working only part time. Banks throughout the country 
were being closed because of their inability to meet demand liabilities to 
their depositors; ^ the mechanism of exchange was almost paralyzed. 

a. Abandonment of the Gold Standard. Such a national emergency 
required drastic action. Realizing that something had to be done to stem 
the tide of price decline and to restore confidence in om* banking institu- 
tions, Congress, early in March, 1933, adopted measures to abandon the 
gold standard. This was believed to be necessary to prevent further 
gold price deflation and to raise the price of gold in terms of paper dollars. 
Gold was no longer permitted to circulate as money in the country, and 

^ See p. 168 . 
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the hoarding of gold was made illegal under heavy penalties. Paper money , 
moreover, was no longer convertible into gold at its face value. 

Inasmuch as the majority of the outstanding internal long-term debts 
had been contracted prior to 1929, the injustice to debtors in being required 
to pay interest and repay principal in terms of dollars whose purchasing 
power was 67 per cent greater in 1933 than it had been in 1929 was ap- 
parent. In the following chapter the causes and effects of chants m 
the purchasing power of money, which is the reciprocal of changes in the 
general level of prices, will be analyzed in greater detail. 

Underlying the monetary changes instituted by the Democratic ad- 
ministration in 1933 the desire to restore the internal price level so 
that debtors might repay their debts in dollars having, on the average, 
the same purchasing power as those they borrowed. To accomplish this 
purpose, it was believed that the supply of money would have to be in- 
creased in order to lower its value. After restoring the price level, the 
Administration hoped to establish and maintain it with approximately 
constant purchasing and debt-paying power during succeeding generations. 

Having abandoned the traditional gold standard, further measures 
were undertaken by the government to raise commodity prices by various 
monetary and fiscal devices. The general policy pursued was sometimes 
referred to by the newly coined word ‘^reflation/^ Proceeding on the 
theory that the monetary supply of the country was inadequate to meet 
current needs for means of payment. Congress enacted several laws au- 
thorizing the President to take definite steps to expand the currency. 

b. “Inflation” Amendment of the AAA. Under the “inflation amend- 
ment of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the President was 
authorized to determine upon a mint ratio between gold and silver, and 
by proclamation to provide for the unlimited coinage of both gold and 
silver at the ratio so fixed. This meant vesting full authority in the Pres- 
ident by Congress to restore bimetallism in the United States, which had 
not existed throughout the world since 1874. 

Furthermore, this amendment authorized the President to increase the 
volume of outstanding United States notes (greenbacks) up to 3 billion 
dollars, an amount about seven times the maximum of such notes out- 
standing at any previous time in our history. These notes were to be em- 
ployed to retire a portion of the public debt by substituting small-denomi- 
nation non-interest-bearing, circulating obligations for larger denomination, 
interest-bearing, but noncirculating government bonds. This provision, 
however, was not put into effect. 

In the third place the President was given power to provide for ex- 
pansion of currency in the form of either Federal reserve notes or deposite, 
by arranging for the purchase of 3 billion dollars of government bonds by 
the Federal reserve banks in the open*market. 
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Finally, this amendment authorized the President to reduce the gold 
content of the dollar by not more than 50 per cent. 

c. Nullification of the Gold Clause. By joint resolution of Congress in 
1933, the gold clause in public and private contracts, stating that debts 
were to be paid in gold dollars of “present weight and fineness,” was iiul- 
lified. All kinds of United States money, including even subsidiary coins, 
were made full legal tender for all debts, public and private. This was, 
in reality, a partial repudiation of contractual obligations on the part of 
the government. As such, it was met with much unfavorable criticism 
by creditor groups. 

d. Inconveriihle-'paper Standard. The currency of the United States 
was thus placed on an inconvertible-paper basis for the first time since 
1879. Extensive powers were vested in the President to expand this 
currency with a view to raising prices. The paper dollar, for the time 
being, was left to seek its “natural” level in terms of gold in world mar- 
kets, where it continued to depreciate. On July 15, 1933, it was at a 30 
per cent discount. This gave an artificial stimulus to foreign trade. “By 
December [1933] the export index had advanced to 48, compared with a 
low of 28 in March, and the import index to 42 from the April low of 25.” ^ 
(1923 to 1925 = 100 per cent.) 

e. Gold-purchase Plan. Proceeding on the theory that commodity 
prices in the United States in terms of dollars would rise in direct propor- 
tion with the increase in the dollar value of gold. President Roosevelt, 
in October, 1933, announced to the country the government’s plan to 
stimulate further recovery and rising prices by establishing a controlled, 
or governmental, market for gold. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation, under this “gold-purchase 
plan,” was instructed to buy gold, at home and abroad, at prices con- 
siderably above the mint price of $20.67 per ounce of pure gold, which 
had prevailed before the gold standard was abandoned. Payment for 
this gold was to be made with notes of the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, guaranteed by the government, and maturing Feb. 1, 1934. An 
initial issue of 50 million dollars of such notes was authorized for this pur- 
pose. 

This “gold-purchase plan” was unique in monetary policy since it was 
obviously not intended to maintain gold price stability by convertibility 
but rather to change the price of unobtainable gold in terms of paper cur- 
rency. Governmental monetary advisers assumed that deliberately 
raising the price of gold in terms of dollars would increase the buying 
power of foreign currencies in the United States. This, in turn, would 
give a much-needed stimulus to our exports and so help expand domestic 
buying power. Moreover, fear of further depreciation of the dollar, i.e., 

* “World Economic Survey, 1933,” p. 63, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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rises in domestic prices, would induce spending and thus aid in bringing 
about business recovery at home. Again, by raising the price of gold 
gradually, the basis would be laid for ultimate revaluation of the gold 
dollar. As noted above, under the amendment to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1933, the President was authorized to reduce the gold 
content of the dollar by not more than 50 per cent, which was the same 
as permitting the raising of the mint price of gold from $20.67 an ounce 
to $41.34 an ounce. 

6-10. International Gold-bullion Standard of 1934. a. Gold Reserve 
Act. The uncertainty of our monetary policy in 1933 militated against real 
economic recovery in^lhe United States. Businessmen were reluctant to 
make forward commitments, not knowing what the future buying power 
of the dollar would be. Agitation for some semblance of monetary cer- 
tainty was heeded by Congress. In January, 1934, the Gold Reserve 
Act became law. The United States returned thereby to a partial gold 
basis, which was officially designated as the international gold-bullion 
standard. 

All gold coin was withdrawn from circulation and melted into gold 
bars. With the approval of the President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to purchase gold at home and abroad and pay for it with 
government funds. The Secretary, moreover, was authorized to sell, at 
his discretion, gold in any amounts at home and abroad. Gold certificates 
were made convertible into gold bullion, also at the discretion of the 
Secretary, but only under governmental license. This license was granted 
freely to Federal reserve banks whenever it was deemed necessary by the 
Secretary to export gold in order to settle foreign balances and to main- 
tain exchange stability. 

b. Devaluation of the Dollar. Simultaneously with the passage of the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934, President Roosevelt, by proclamation, re- 
valued the gold dollar, changing its weight from 25.8 grains, nine-tenths 
fine, to 15.24 grains of the same fineness or 13.71 grains of fine gold instead 
of the former 23.22 grains. This figure was selected to establish an official 
price of gold at $35 (formerly $20.67) per ounce, a 40.94 per cent reduction 
in the gold content of the former dollar. But this was not a 59-cent dol- 
lar, as popularly interpreted, for the dollar continued to be a 100-cent 
dollar. Only its gold equivalent was reduced. In consequence of this 
devaluation of the gold dollar, the number of new gold dollars represented 
by our monetary stock of gold was increased by 69 per cent. 

c. Dollar Profit and Stabilizatim. The ownership of the additional 
dollars thus legally created by dollar devaluation was debatable. Most 
of the monetary gold of the country prior to Jan. 31, 1934, was in the pos- 
session of the Federal reserve banks, or held by Federal reserve agents, 
as legal reserves against Federal reserve notes and deposits of member 
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banks.i The Gold Reserve Act of 1934 provided that all rights, title, and 
interest of the Federal reserve banks to and in any And all gold coin and 
gold bullion were to be vested in the government of the United States. 
Credits for the number of gold dollars taken over by the Federal Treasury’’ 
from the Federal reserve banks were established in the Treasury, and 
balances in such accounts were made payable to Federal reserve banks 
in gold certificates. Furthermore, the act specified that in the event 
the President, by proclamation, reduced the weight of the gold dollar, 
^‘the resulting increase in the value of the gold’^ should go to the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

There is an implied assumption in this provision of the law that by 
increasing the number of units of gold in a certain stock of gold, the value 
of the gold is increased. This is analogous to saying that by dividing 
100 dollars into 200 half dollars and calling each a dollar, the value of the 100 
dollars will be doubled. The price, but not the value of gold, was increased. 
It will be remembered that price is value expressed in terms of money. 

The distinction between devaluating gold and devaluating the dollar 
must be borne in mind to avoid misunderstanding. By decreasing the 
weight of gold in the dollar, the value of the dollar in terms of gold and 
not the value of a fixed weight of gold in terms of goods is changed. An 
ounce of gold will change in value only as it is able to command either a 
larger or a smaller supply of economic goods in exchange. 

In order to stabilize the international exchange value of the dollar, the 
Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to deal in gold and foreign 
exchange. For this purpose a fund of 2 billion dollars was appropriated 
out of the profits resulting from gold-dollar devaluation, to be under the 
exclusive control of the Secretary of the Treasury. As a result of dollar 
devaluation to 59.06 per cent of its former gold value, a profit was created 
for the United States Treasury estimated at 2.8 billion dollars. 

6-11. Supreme Court Decision on the Gold Clause and Dollar Devalua- 
tion. In February, 1935, the United States Supreme Court, by a five to 
four vote, upheld the government in its nullification of the gold clause and 
its subsequent devaluation of the dollar. As to private contracts the 
court contended that: 

It requires no acute analysis or profound economic inquiry to disclose the dis- 
location of the domestic economy which would be caused by such disparity of 
conditions in which, it is insisted, these debtors under gold clauses should be re- 
quired to pay $1.69, while respectively receiving their taxes, rates, charges and 
prices on the basis of one dollar of that currency. 

Since Congress is given the power under the Constitution to coin money 
and regulate its value, the majority opinion of the Supreme Court held 

' Explained on pp. 155 and 156. 
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that the gold clauses in private contracts “interfere with the exertion of 
powers granted to the Congress.” ‘ 

On the other hand, it was argued that, in nullifying the gold clause in 
obligations of the Federal government, Congress had gone beyond its 
power. Having authorized the issue of definite obligations for the payment 
of monies borrowed, it had no authority subsequently either to alter or 
to destroy such obligations. However, since the plaintiff against the 
government could not show that he had sustained any loss in buying power 
as a result of the devaluation of the dollar, the government was not held 
liable for damages, which in reality were nonexistent. “On the con- 
trary . . . payment tit the plaintiff of the amount which he demands 
would appear to constitute not a recoupment of loss in any proper sense 
but an unjustified enrichment.” ^ 

This raised the important question as to possible suits for damages on 
the part of governmental creditors holding bonds containing the gold 
clause,” if the price level were to rise above the level which prevailed when 
the obligations were incurred. The policy of the government in 1933- 
1934 was directed toward raising the level of prices, and, as will be shown 
later, the foundation for a pronounced price inflation was laid as a result 
of this monetary policy. If the level of prices were to rise very mate- 
rially, holders of government bonds containing the gold clause would 
experience no great difficulty in proving damages. On the basis of the 
Supreme Court decision in 1935, they might then have valid ground for 
bringing suits. 

To forestall such an eventuality. Congress, in 1935, passed the Gold- 
clause Act, permitting owners of gold-clause securities of the United States 
to receive “immediate payment of the stated dollar amount” due them. 
The period for making such payments expired in 1936. Those who did not 
avail themselves of this opportunity of converting their securities into 
dollars before they actually sustained losses because of a rise in the price 
level were barred from subsequent suit for possible damages under the 
provisions of the Gold-clause Act of 1935. 

6-12. Revival of Silver Agitation. After the repeal in 1893 of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 1890, agitation for partial or complete 
remonetization of silver was revived from time to time. It became par- 
ticularly pronounced in periods of declining prices and business depres- 
sions, when it was popularly believed that business recession was due to 
an inadequate supply of money. Moreover, silver producers were always 
ready to seize upon the opportunity to agitate for silver remonetization 
since, if adopted, this would widen the market for silver and so help to 
raise its price. 

» Norman v. B.&O.R.R., 294 U.S. 240 (1936). 

» im. 
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o. Decline in Gold Price of Silver. During the depression of the thirties 
the silver question again came to the fore. The gold price of silver had 
been declining rapidly from 1928 to 1932, which was generally believed to 
be due to the decreasing monetary use of silver throughout the world. 
Actually it was largely attributable to continued silver output as a by- 
product in the mining of lead, copper, and zinc, in the face of a general 
decline of commodity prices after 1929. This increased the supply, when 
there was no corresponding increase in demand for silver. However, 
changes in the monetary use of silver during the twenties had exerted a 
depressing influence on the market price of silver. 

In the face of cheap silver and dear gold, it was not difficult to arouse 
public sentiment in favor of silver remonetization, designed to create a 
new market for silver and thus raise its price. Cheap money has always 
been looked upon by the man on the street as a cure for business depres- 
sions. The agitation to add silver to our monetary base found official rec- 
ognition in the “inflation” amendment to the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1933, previously noted. But this marked only the initial step in the 
partial remonetization of silver. 

b. Silver-purchase Proclamation of 1933. In December, 1933, the Presi- 
dent issued a proclamation providing for the purchase of all newly mined 
domestic silver for a period of 4 years. Behind this silver-purchase plan 
there was the desire of the Administration to raise the price of silver, par- 
tially in order to augment the buying power of silver-standard countries, 
particularly of China. But to check the outflow of silver, China in the 
fall of 1934 placed an export duty of 10 per cent on silver, and in Novem- 
ber, 1935, abandoned the silver standard, in favor of a managed paper- 
currency standard. Indirectly, the abandonment of the silver standard 
by China was attributed to America’s silver-purchase policy. It is doubt- 
ful, therefore, whether our silver-purchase program was helpful to China. 

It is difficult to see how the silver-purchase plan could serve as more than 
a brief palliative to our own economy. Yet this silver-purchase plan was 
an important part of the Administration’s silver policy, intended to widen the 
metallic base of the currency system with a view to raising domestic prices. 

c. Silver Purchase Act of 193^. In June, 1934, the President approved an 
act of Congress known as the “Silver Purchase Act of 1934. This act 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to purchase silver, with a view 
to increasing the proportion of silver to gold in the monetary stocks of the 
United States until ultimately it should represent one-fourth of the money 
value of the total monetary stocks. In other words, silver purch^s were 
to be expanded until the ratio of the monetary value of gold to silver was 
3 to 1. 

Section 7 of the Silver Purchase Act of 1934 provided that the President, 
at his discretion, could by executive order require the delivery to the 
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United States mints of “any or all silver by whomever owned or pos- 
sessed.” Exercising the authority thus vested in him, President Roose- 
velt, in 1934, by an executive order, required (with minor exceptions) all 
domestic silver bullion privately held, of more than eight-tenths fineness, to 
be delivered to the Treasury. Payment for this silver was to be made in 
government funds at the rate of 50.01 cents a fine ounce plus delivery cost 
at the nearest Treasury mint. Moreover, the price of domestically mined 
silver paid by the Treasury was raised by Congress from time to time until 
it reached 90.5 cents per ounce in July, 1946. 

d. Remonetization of Silver. Following close upon the nationalization of 
domestic silver, a pre^Sential order required that all silver acquired by the 
United States Treasury prior to June 14, 1934, should be remonetized (not 
necessarily coined) at its full mint value of $1.29 per ounce. Ihis meant a 
substantial “seignorage” profit to the government, for the cost of this 
silver was approximately 75 cents per ounce. Approximately 62 million 
ounces of silver not held for redemption of outstanding certificates were 
thus remonetized. Silver certificates were issued against this silver. For 
the time being the Treasury intended to issue silver certificates against 
newly acquired domestic silver only to the extent made mandatory under 
the Silver Purchase Act, i.e., to an amount equal to the cost of the silver 
purchased. At a later date the government might decide to issue certifi- 
cates against this silver also, to its full mint value. Thus more than two 
and a half dollars would be created by the government for every dollar 
of purchase price for domestically held silver. Creating something out of 
nothing is a prerogative which many modern governments have exercised, 
avowedly in the interest of the public. 

6. Critical Evaluation of Governmental Silver Policy, Economists are 
quite generally agreed that the silver policy of the government was dic- 
tated more by political than by monetary considerations. Economically 
there has been very little justification for the silver-purchase program. It 
represented a subsidy to silver producers at home and abroad, which gave 
an artificial stimulus to silver production. The silver-producing states, 
through effective logrolling by their skillful senators, were able to induce 
legislation by Congress requiring continued purchase of large amounts of 
silver above the market price. In consequence the government acquired 
over 1.6 billion dollars^ worth of silver between 1933 and 1945. But in spite 
of these large purchases of silver, the prescribed value-ratio between silver 
and gold of one to three in our metallic currency was not achieved, since in 
the years preceding the outbreak of the war in 1939, the dollar value of gold 
acquired by the Treasury increased far more rapidly than that of silver. 

6-13. Bank-note Currency as a Medium of Exchange. In the preceding 
pages the vicissitudes of metallic monies in our monetary history have been 
briefly traced from 1792 to date. Both gold and silver have played impor- 
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tant historic roles and have from time to time created weighty monetary 
problems. Yet, in actuality, they have, either separately or jointly, merely 
served as the metallic foundation of our monetary system. The prevail- 
ing media of payment in the United States for many years past have not 
been metallic monies, but government and bank notes and deposit cur- 
rency. Such substitutes for metallic money are called credit currency.^ 
Credit currency is a claim to wealth, secured either by reserves of specific 
items of wealth, such as gold and silver, or by such other items of wealth 
as the claimant may choose. 

In actuality the convertibility of credit currency (notes and bank de- 
posits) into metallic money has little significance. Most people ordinarily 
want to use their ‘^money^^ to claim forms of wealth other than either gold 
or silver. As long as these claims to wealth are acceptable to those who 
have economic goods to sell, they serve as effective media of exchange. 
They may, therefore, be issued by either those public or those private 
agencies that control sufficient wealth to meet their outstanding legal 
monetary claims. 

Bank notes are promises to pay, on the part of the issuing bank, a speci- 
fied sum to the bearer on demand. Their issue is usually subject to careful 
governmental regulation, in order to prevent their excessive expansion, 
which would cause them to depreciate in value. 

In practice, either private banks or governmental treasuries have served 
as agencies for the issue of credit currency. Where a government permits 
private banks to pledge, as security, items of wealth or claims to wealth 
entrusted to them by stockholders and depositors, they may issue bank 
notes, which will serve as an acceptable medium of exchange. Thus bank 
notes formed a significant part of the circulating medium of this country 
for a century or more. In European countries bank notes represent the 
prevailing form of money in circulation. In the United States, however, 
their significance as a circulating medium decreased in relative importance 
during the period between the First and the Second World Wars. 

Despite the great increase in outstanding currency as a whole from 1939 to 
1945, as shown in section 6—3, the volume and value of national bank notes 
actually declined. There was, however, considerable increase meanwhile 
in Federal reserve bank notes, but it may be temporary. During this same 
period the output and circulation of Federal reserve notes increased tre- 
mendously with the rapid expansion of governmental borrowing during the 
war. This situation constituted a continued and serious threat of inflation. 
Federal reserve notes, as will be seen presently, are not bank notes in the 
strict sense of the word. Bank deposits, as credit currency, will be discussed 
in Chap. VIII. 

^ Credit currency, whether originating with governments, central banks, or private 
banks, is also called ^^credit money” by some economists. 
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6-14. Development of National Bank-note Currency in the United 
States. Under the Act of 1863, establishing our national banking system, 
national banks were required to buy government bonds, against which 
they could issue bank notes up to 90 per cent of the par value or market 
value of these bonds, whichever was smaller. After 1900, these national 
bank notes could be issued up to the par value of the bonds, but not in 
excess of the capital of the issuing bank. As an incentive to state banks 
to become members of the national banking system. Congress passed a law 
in 1865 imposing a tax of 10 per cent on all notes issued by state banks. 
This made it unprofitable for state banks to continue to issue bank notes. 
National bank notes,'''*therefore, became the only type of bank note in 
circulation. 

Although national bank notes enjoyed wide circulation in the past, 
nearly 900 million dollars being^utstanding on Dec. 31, 1934, their relative 
importance as a circulating medium was decreasing after 1913 with the 
growing circulation of Federal reserve notes. National bank notes were 
a rather inelastic medium of exchange, not expanding or contracting read- 
ily to meet the requirements of business, since their issue was limited by 
available government bonds with circulating privilege. 

In August, 1935, the Treasurer of the United States began to retire 
outstanding national bank notes, even though such notes had formed a 
part of the circulating medium since the time of the Civil War. To do 
this it was merely necessary for the government to call in the two Federal 
bond issues having national-bank-note-circulation privilege. The gov- 
ernment paid for these bonds with a part of the profits realized from the 
revaluation of the gold dollar in 1934. Gold certificates were issued to 
the Federal reserve banks for a corresponding amount of Federal reserve 
notes. These Federal reserve notes were then exchanged for national 
bank notes as they were withdrawn from circulation. By the end of 1947 
less than 104 million dollars of national bank notes were still outstanding. 

6-16. Federal Reserve Bank Notes. The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
contemplated the gradual retirement of the national bank notes. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board (now Board of Governors) could require Federal re- 
serve banks to purchase the bonds that had secured the national bank 
notes to an amount not to exceed 25 million dollars of such bonds in any 
year. Upon the deposit of these bonds with the Treasurer of the United 
States, Federal reserve banks could receive circulating notes equal in 
amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited. These Federal reserve 
bank notes were issued and redeemed under practically ^The same terms 
and conditions as national bank notes.^^ The authority to issue further 
Federal reserve bank notes, however, was terminated by Congress in 
June, 1945. But nearly half a billion dollars of these notes were still in 
circulation at the end of 1945. These had been issued primarily to aid in 
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war financing, for, when we entered the war in December, 1941, less than 
20 million dollars of Federal reserve bank notes were in circulation. At 
the end of 1947, about 400 million dollars worth were still outstanding, 
but their volume was slightly less than in 1945. 

With the eventual withdrawal of national bank notes and Federal re- 
serve bank notes from circulation, the currency system of the United 
States will be much further simplified. At present (1948), Federal reserve 
notes and silver certificates are the chief forms of paper money in general 
circulation. Their expansion and contraction are under direct governmental 
control. 

6-16. Federal Reserve Notes. To provide an elastic currency, the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913 authorized the issue of a new type of money 
in the form of Federal reserve notes, at the discretion of the Federal re- 
serve banks, through Federal reserve agents. These currency notes are 
issued not only against the security of government bonds, as were na- 
tional bank notes, but also against collateral security arising out of sound 
commercial transactions, such as drafts, bills of exchange, bankers’ ac- 
ceptances, trade acceptances and the like, and gold certificates. 

Federal reserve notes are a direct obligation of the Federal government; 
although issued by Federal reserve banks they are not mere bank currency. 
The act, however, is neither consistent nor explicit on this point. It says 
that Federal reserve notes are ^^to be issued at the discretion of the Federal 
Reserve Board” and that they ^^shall be obligations of the United States.” 
Again, it speaks of them as “issued to the bank” but not by a Federal 
reserve bank. On the other hand, the act contains such phrases as “Fed- 
eral reserve notes issued through one Federal reserve bank,” etc. 

Federal reserve notes are technically issued by the United States gov- 
ernment. Federal reserve banks apply to the Federal reserve agents for 
the amount of notes they require and furnish the collateral security and 
gold certificates. As previously indicated. Federal reserve notes are obli- 
gations of the United States, are “receivable by all national and member 
banks and Federal reserve banks for all taxes, customs, and other public 
dues,” and are redeemable in lawful money on demand at the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Federal reserve banks to which these notes are issued were formerly 
required to maintain at least a 40 per cent reserve in gold certificates 
against the notes in actual circulation, and the balance in commercial 
paper or in United States government bonds. In 1945 the reserve require- 
ments in gold certificates were reduced to 25 per cent. 

6-17. Elastic Currency through Federal Reserve Notes. Federal re- 
serve notes provide an elastic currency, which was lacking imder the 
national banking system before 1913. National bank notes, as just ex- 
plained, could be issued only against the security of certain government 
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bonds. Federal reserve notes, on the other hand, can be issued against the 
security of government bonds and commercial paper arising out of business 
transactions, plus gold certificates. As business expands and new wealth 
is produced, further credit in the form of deposit currency can be obtained 
by businessmen to finance the needs of industry by making loans from 
their banks, using their own commercial paper as collateral. Commercial 
banks, in turn, may take their acceptable commercial paper for redis- 
count to their Federal reserve bank; and the Federal reserve bank can, if 
needed, obtain currency in the form of Federal reserve notes by depositing 
acceptable commercial paper and gold certificates with its Federal re- 
serve agent, against v^ich he will issue these currency notes. Thus it is 
seen that this paper money is secured by newly created wealth, as well as 
by actual gold. 

But even before our entry into the Second World War, the importance 
of commercial paper among the earning assets of commercial banks had 
declined more and more, while banks increased their holdings of United 
States government securities. Consequently the collateral security be- 
hind Federal reserve notes existed, to an ever-increasing extent, of gov- 
ernment securities, rather than of commercial paper. This trend was 
magnified by the abnormal monetary demands incidental to financing the 
Second World War. Holdings of government securities by Federal reserve 
banks increased from 2.255 billion dollars in December, 1941, to 24 billion 
dollars in December, 1945, while Federal reserve notes in circulation rose 
from 6.7 billion dollars to 24 billion dollars during the same interval. The 
elasticity of Federal reserve notes to meet the needs of war financing was 
thus effectively demonstrated. 

Elasticity of currency, however, implies more than mere ability to 
expand in accordance with production requirements, whether they per- 
tain to peacetime output of civilian goods, or to the production of imple- 
ments of war. It also involves the ability to contract excess currency 
when it is no longer needed by business. The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 
provided for the more or less automatic retirement of Federal reserve notes 
when they became redundant. Under peacetime conditions, when the 
demand for these notes on the part of individuals and business units fell 
off, the surplus notes would normally find their way back into the reserve 
banks when loans were repaid. They could be withdrawn from circula- 
tion when member banks deposited them with the Federal reserve banks 
through which they had been issued. 

But as a result of war finance. Federal reserve notes issued against the 
security of government bonds, rather than against commercial paper, will 
not necessarily or naturally contract with probable decline in business 
activity after the war. They will, therefore, continue to represent an ex- 
cessive supply of currency brought ahout by war finance, which, if it is to 
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be contracted, must be done by government repayment of debts. But the 
proceeds to do so would not be derived from “self-liquidating^^ commer- 
cial paper, but primarily from Federal tax revenues. Our Federal fiscal 
program is thus vitally related to our monetary policy. 

6-18. Maintaining the Parity of Different Kinds of Money. Prior to 
the abandonment of the gold standard in 1933, parity or equivalence in 
value between gold coin and gold bullion was maintained automatically 
by free convertibility of one into another. If the gold dollar became worth 
more than 23.22 grains of fine gold, gold could be bought in the commer- 
cial market and brought to the mint to be coined until the tendency was 
checked. This would increase the monetary supply of gold relative to the 
commercial supply. Consequently, the value of gold at the mint would 
tend to decline while its commercial value would rise until the mint and 
market values were about the same. On the other hand, if gold in the 
markets of the world was worth more as bullion than the dollar into which 
it was coined, gold coins would be melted down and used as bullion until 
the mint and commercial values of gold once more became approximately 
the same. 

The parity between gold coin and the various forms of money in circula- 
tion in the United States was maintained by virtue of their ready con- 
vertibility into gold coin. But this was changed when the United States 
abandoned the gold standard in 1933. The ^^gold clause^’ in contracts, as 
previously indicated, was nullified by the government, and all dollar 
obligations were made payable in lawful money of the United States. 
Whereas formerly all forms of currency were kept on a par with gold coin 
by virtue of their ready convertibility into gold, after 1933 the money in 
circulation was convertible on demand only into other lawful money. In 
other words, a person in possession of a certain number of Federal 
reserve notes, or United States notes, could no longer demand gold 
coin for the face value of these notes, but, on demand, would re- 
ceive either the one or the other of the same kind of notes that he was 
holding. 

6-19. MqnetaQjDadSa^n. Monetary inflation may be said to occur 
when the supply of money expands more rapidly than the supply of sal- 
able goods, thus exerting an upward pressure on prices. The many mone- 
tary changes since 1933 widened the base of our monetary structure in 
several ways. In the first place, gold-dollar devaluation increased the 
number of gold dollars in our monetary reserves by 69 per cent, and gave 
a stimulus to the large inflow of gold in the years preceding the Second 
World War. Secondly, silver was added to our metallic money base by 
the partial remonetization of silver. The large silver purchases since 1933, 
as noted before, added upward of 1.6 billion dollars to our stock of mone- 
tary silver. In the third place, many of the legal reserve requirements 
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against the expansion of credit currency became rather meaningless, 
since these reserves were in ^^lawful money, and all forms of money, 
whether metallic currency. United States notes, or Federal reserve notes, 
were made lawful money. Lastly, as previously shown, the gold-certificate 
reserve ratio of Federal reserve banks against Federal reserve notes was 
reduced in 1945 from 40 per cent to 25 per cent. 

These monetary innovations since 1933 made possible not only widening 
our metallic monetary base, but also expanding credit currency estab- 
lished on this base. The monetary stock in the United States, which on 
Feb. 28, 1933, amounted to about 10.3 billion dollars, totaled 24.8 billion 
dollars on Sept. 30, f939. This represented an increase of 140 per cent, 
while the national income increased only 65 per cent during the same 
interval. Thus the total stock of money in the United States increased 
more than twice as rapidly as the national income between 1933 and 
1939. But as long as a large part of this additional money lay idle as ex- 
cess reserves, it did not have an inflationary effect on prices, even though 
it did have inflationary possibilities. 

The inflation potential, previously created, became effective in our 
economy after we had embarked on our vast war program. Expansion of 
the supply of money to pay for war goods, once our productive resources 
were fully utilized, began to exert an upward pressure on prices and even- 
tually led to the introduction of general wartime price controls and ration- 
ing of essentials. But as long as the supply of money expanded more 
rapidly than the supply of salable goods, the inflation potential became a 
growing menace to costs of living. General price control, with a view to 
holding down prices, may be viewed as a form of concealed inflation. It 
would obviously not have been needed if prices had not threatened to rise 
above price ceilings in the absence of such control. 

While many persons in our war economy accumulated more and more 
monetary spending power, this spending power has buying power only 
if it is able to command those goods wanted by the people. The substan- 
tial postwar rise in prices of goods demonstrated what previously had 
been seen in black markets, namely, that the accumulated supply of cur- 
rency growing out of wartime activity has lost some of its usefulness as a 
store of value. A major problem in our postwar economy is to devise a 
medium of exchange that will have reasonable stability of value. An 
excessive supply of money, relative to demand for it, represents the real 
inflation potential, which was expanded in our war economy although its 
foundation had been laid in the early monetary innovations of the New 
Deal. 

Various proposals for dealing with this problem of inflation and defla- 
tion will be examined in subsequent chapters devoted to private and 
public finance. 
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Guide Questions on Text 

1. What are the functions performed by money? 

2. Is it possible to have a standard of value that is not the medium of exchange? 
Explain. 

3. How may money be classified? 

4. Explain the several kinds of money in the United States and show how they came 
into circulation. 

5. Distinguish between monometallism and bimetallism. 

6. Explain Gresham’s law and illustrate how it operates. 

7. What are the characteristics of the gold standard? 

8. Explain the changes made in our monetary system since 1933. 

9. Evaluate critically the theory underlying gold-dollar devaluation. 

10. Was the value of gold or the value of the dollar decreased when the price of gold 
was officially raised from $20.67 per ounce to $35.00 per ounce? Explain. 

11. What is the monetary standard of the United States? 

12. Summarize the consequences of gold-dollar devaluation. 

13. Explain the meaning of silver remonetization. 

14. Criticize the silver-purchase policy of the Federal government. 

15. Trace the development of bank-note currency in the United States. 

16. Distinguish between national bank notes, Federal reserve bank notes, and Fed- 
eral reserve notes. 

17. ^‘Federal reserve notes provide an elastic currency.” Explain. 

18. How is parity among the different kinds of money in circulation in the United 
States maintained? 

19. What is meant by monetary inflation? 

20. How did the various monetary reforms since 1933 lay the basis for currency 

inflation? i. c. j -nr u 

21. What evidence of currency inflation existed after the close of the Second World 

War? 

22. How does an understanding of the development of our monetary system aid m 
dealing with the problem of devising a reasonably stable medium of exchange in our 

postwar economy? , . . 

23. What is meant by the inflation potential? Of what does it consist? Why is it 

dangerous? 

Topics for Investigation 

1. Efforts to restore an international gold standard m the interwar period. 

2. Causes and effects of the breakdown of the gold standard in the thirties. 

3. Economic consequences of silver remonetization. 

4. Critical evaluation of proposals for achieving monetary stability. 

5. Alternative methods of controlling the supply of money. 

6. Popular money fallacies. 
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UNSTABLE PRICE LEVELS 

7-1. Purchasing Power of Money. Money that does not have the same 
purchasing power over a period of time lacks the most fundamental char- 
acteristic of a good medium of exchange, stability of value. By the 
purchasing power of money is meant its ability to obtain for its possessor 
control over economic goods. 

In our peacetime economy most economic goods produced find their 
way to markets in one form or another, there to be exchanged for other 
goods. Even the value of capital goods is ultimately incorporated in the 
prices of marketable consumers^ goods. The process of exchanging or trad- 
ing economic goods is called buying and selling. Goods are bought for 
money and sold for money. Money measures the exchange value of goods. 
It is the common denominator, in terms of which the relative values of 
marketable items are expressed. Values thus interpreted in terms of money 
as previously noted are called prices. 

At any one instant of time, our monetary unit, the dollar, serves as an 
accurate measure of value, for then it truly expresses the value relation- 
ship between economic goods. Thus, when we say a hat sells for $5, while 
a suit of clothes sells for $40, a value relationship of 1 to 8 has been estab- 
lished, in money terms, between the hat and the suit of clothes since the 
price of the hat is one-eighth that of the suit of clothes. Where such 
value relationships have been determined in open competitive markets, 
money may be viewed as indicating the coefficient of choice or preference. 

In our present-day economy, whether in wartune or in peacetime, a 
great many exchange transactions take place in which money payments 
are deferred to a later date. In other words, goods are bought and sold 
on credit. Particularly in times of war, governments buy extensively on 
credit, as indicated in the rapidly mounting national debt during the 
Second World War. By credit is meant a promise to pay in the future the 
equivalent for value received in the present. As indicated in the preceding 
chapter, credit currency, as a means of payment, consists of government 
and bank notes, as well as bank deposits. 

Credit injects the element of time into exchange transactions. Conse- 
quently it becomes a matter of paramount importance, as will be seen 
later, that over a period of tune money should possess stability of value. 

127 
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As a rule, credit transactions are expressed in money terms. For example, 
a person purchases a $1,000 bond, repayable by the debtor at the end of 
10 years, with interest at 4 per cent annually during the interim. If the 
purchasing power of the dollar either increases or decreases in this 10-year 
period, our creditor will receive at maturity correspondingly more or less 
in real purchasing power than he lent. 

Long-term contracts, involving dollar obligations extending over genera- 
tions — mortgages, bonds, ground rents, insurance contracts, public debts, 
etc. — emphasize the important function of money as a standard of deferred 
payments and the seriousness of changes in the value of the dollar. 

Past experience has amply demonstrated that the purchasing power of 
the dollar has fluctuated widely. This fluctuation is reflected in changes 
of the general price level over a given period of time. Since the beginning 
of the last century wars have been major disturbing influences on the 
price level; but the long intervals of peace between them also show pro- 
nounced variations in the purchasing power of the dollar. 

7-2. Measuring Changes in the Purchasing Power of Money by Means 
of Index Numbers, a. Method. Studies of changes in the purchasing 
power of the monetary unit are made by compiling index numbers. An 
index number of prices may be defined as a comparison of the average 
relative prices of a representative group of items at any one time with the 
average relative prices of a similar group at another time, the latter taken 
as the base, or lOO per cent. 

In preparing index numbers it is customary to ^ Veight^^ the various items 
whose prices are included in the average, in order to measure their relative 
importance. For example, without such weighting, an increase of 50 per 
cent in the price of newspapers — let us say, from 2 to 3 cents over a period 
of time — would have a greater effect upon the composite relative price 
index than a SSJ-a per cent increase in the price of automobiles — say, from 
$900 to $1,200. The price of each commodity or item included in the 
aggregate index must therefore be carefully weighted. This may be done 
by taking the average price of each item over a period of time, 6.g., a year, 
and multiplying it by the estimated quantity marketed during that period. 
When prices of individual items included in an index number are thus 
weighted, their sum will give a fairly accurate aggregate of prices for com- 
parison with similar aggregate prices computed at different time intervals. 

6. Formula, The following formula for computing index numbers is 
widely used: 

J _ sPiQo 

' 2PoQo 


In this formula Pi represents the prices of the several items at a given 
time; Po? the prices of similar items in the base year; Qo, the quantities 
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marketed, which are assumed to be the same in both years; S, the sum of 
the weighted items; and /, the computed index. 

c. Illustration, Let us assume that in a certain marketing area the aver- 
age retail prices as shown in Table 2 were charged for the designated quan- 
tities of five items of men^s wear of standard quality in 1926 (the base 
year) and in 1946. 


Table 2. Computation of Index 


Items 

1926 

Average 

price, 

Po 

1926 

Quanti- 

ties 

sold, Qo 

1926 
Price X 
quantity, 
PoQo 

1946 

Average 

price, 

Pi 

1926 

Quanti- 

ties 

sold, Qo 

1946 
Price X 
quantity, 

PiQo 

Suits 

$25.00 

1,000 

$25,000 

$40.00 

1,000 

$40,000 

Shirts 

2.00 

5,000 

10,000 

2.50 

5,000 

12,500 

Ties 

1.00 

8,000 

8,000 

1.50 

8,000 

12,000 

Shoes (pr.) 

7.00 

2,000 

14,000 

8.00 

2,000 

16,000 

Socks (pr.) 

0.75 

10,000 

7,500 

0.75 

10,000 

7,500 


SPoQo = $64,500 = 100 per cent SPiQo = $88,000 


$88,000 

$64,500 


136.4 per cent 


Thus, under the assumed conditions, the average retail level of prices 
of the five items used in the computation increased from 100 in 1926 to 
136.4 in 1946, or by 36.4 per cent. 

Changes in market value of individual items in an index number over a 
period of time give no indication of possible changes in the quality of the 
items included in the index. Thus, the price of a pair of socks in 1946 may 
have been the same as the price of a pair of socks in 1926, but this is no ac- 
curate indicator of the quality of the product at different periods of time. 

7-3. Changes in the Levels of Prices. The wholesale-commodity-price 
index, compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, is perhaps the 
best known and most widely consulted price index in the United States. 
It comprises 889 carefully selected and grouped commodities, whose prices 
are based on primary market quotations. The index is computed with the 
aid of the above formula. 

This index alone, however, does not serve as an accurate measure of 
changes in the purchasing power of money. Many other items enter into 
everyday monetary exchange transactions, that are not included in the 
wholesale-commodity-price index. A general price index, intended to 
show the changes in the purchasing power of money, would include not 
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Table 3. Indices of Wholesale Commodity Prices, Cost of Living, and the 
Purchasing Power of the Consumers’ Dollar * 


(Annual Averages, Converted to 1926 Base = 100) 


Year 

Wholesale 

commodity 

prices 

Cost-of-living 

index 

Domestic purchasing 
power of the 
consumers’ dollar 

1900 

56.1 

39.9 

250.4 

1901 

55.3 

41.7 

239.8 

1902 

58.9 

42.8 

233.6 

1903 

- 59.6 

43.4 

230.4 

1904 

59.7 

43.9 

227.7 

1905 

60.1 

43.9 

227.7 

1906 

61.8 

45.7 

218.8 

1907 

65.2 

47.4 

211.1 

1908 

62.9 

48.5 

206.2 

1909 

67.6 

51.9 

192.7 

1910 

70.4 

54.8 

182.5 

1911 

67.9 

54.8 

182.5 

1912 

69.1 

58.2 

171.8 

1913 

69.8 

57.1 

173.8 

1914 

68.1 

59.7 

168.2 

1915 

69.5 

59.9 

167.3 

1916 

85.5 

64.4 

155.2 

1917 

117.5 

76.5 

130.7 

1918 

131.3 

89.2 

112.1 

1919 

138.0 

100.8 

99.2 

1920 

154.4 

115.0 

87.0 

1921 

97.6 

98.9 

101.1 

1922 

96.7 

93.7 

106.7 

1923 

100.6 

96.3 

103.8 

1924 

98.1 

97.8 

102.2 

1925 

103.5 

100.0 

100.0 

1926 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1927 

95.4 

98.0 

102.0 

1928 

97.7 

96.9 

103.1 

1929 

95.6 

96.3 

103.8 

1930 

86.4 

94.4 

105.9 

1931 

73.0 

86.0 

116.3 

1932 

64.8 

77.2 

129.8 

1933 

65.9 

73.2 

136.6 

1934 

75.0 

75.7 

132.1 

1935 

80.0 

77.6 

128.9 

1936 

80.8 

78.4 

127.6 

1937 

86.3 

81.2 

123.2 

1938 

78.6 

79.7 

125.5 

1939 

77.1 

78.6 

127.1 

1940 

78.6 

79.2 

126.3 

1941 

87.3 

83.2 

120.2 

1942 

98.8 

92.2 

108.5 

1943 

103.1 

97.8 

102.2 

1944 

104.0 

99.3 

100.7 

1945 

105.8 

101.6 

98.4 

1946 

121.1 

110.1 

89.1 

1947 

151.7 

125.9 

79.5 


♦ Indices adopted from compilations by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics converted to a common 
base year (1926) by the authors. 
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merely wholesale commodity prices, but also retail prices of consumers’ 
goods reflecting the cost of living. Furthermore, it would include indices 
of wage payments and interest rates, showing the prices paid for the serv- 
ices of labor and of capital, respectively. Other items, such as rentals, 
security prices, and building construction costs, also would be considered 
in a composite general price index. Such a composite or general price 
index, however, does not indicate how changes in purchasing power of 
money affect any one group or class of purchasers. A less inclusive cost-of- 



Chart 4. Movement in cost-of-living index and wholesale commodity prices in the United 
States from 1879 to 1947. Base ( = 100 per cent) is 1926 level. 


living index is more representative than a more general composite price 
index of changes in the purchasing power of money, as it affects the masses 
of consumers. 

Table 3 presents the Bureau of Labor Statistics' wholesale commodity- 
price index and cost-of-living index since 1900, as well as the reciprocal of 
the latter, expressing the domestic purchasing power of the consumers' 
dollar. 

These indices reveal wide fluctuations in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, both while the United States was on the gold standard prior to 
1933, and since the gold standard was abandoned. Wholesale commodity 
prices and costs of living rose steadily in the early years of the present 
century, and then jumped to a peak during the First World War, after 
which they declined to the low depression levels in the early thirties. They 
rose again in the late thirties and continued to move upward to date (1948). 
But despite great fluctuations in price levels from crests to troughs, the long- 
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run trend of prices has been upward, i.e., the dollar has tended to depre- 
ciate in value. 

Since the buying power of the consumers’ dollar in American cities was 
two and a half times as great in 1900 as in 1945, a $2,000 salary at the turn 
of the century was the equivalent of a $6,200 salary in real income in 1947. 
The dizzy dance of the dollar at wholesale and at retail prices is shown in 
Chart 4 on the preceding page. 

7-4. Changes in Individual Values. The value relationship among the 
component items in an index, such as the cost-of-living series, may con- 
ceivably remain the same, while the composite index of the cost of living 
either rises or falls, “^f the prices of all individual items included in the 
index rose or fell uniformly and proportionately, the value relationship 
among the separate items would remain unchanged. Only the value of 
money, i.e., its general purchasing power, would have been reduced or in- 
creased. On the other hand, although the value relationship among all 
the items in the index numbers, i.e., the coefficient of choices, were altered, 
the composite index number might conceivably remain the same. The 
prices of some goods would have risen, while others would have declined. 

The inertia of some prices, whether due to habitual action of buyers, 
price control, or to governmental price regulation, on the one hand, and 
the sensitivity of other prices, due to active competition in open markets, 
on the other, all contribute to continuous changes in the value relation- 
ships among individual items. While the price of bread may be rising, the 
price of eggs may be going down, and that of butter may remain unchanged. 
But this does not necessarily mean that the amount of money spent for a 
composite supply of bread, eggs, and butter has changed. Under peace- 
time conditions in our economy this merely indicates a change in the supply 
of, and/or the demand for, each individual item. Only when the aggregate 
average of prices, whether at wholesale or at retail, moves either upward 
or downward over a period of time does it indicate a change in the buying 
power of money. 

This is equally true whether the monetary imit is the pound sterling, 
the franc, or the dollar. The monetary units of all countries, whether 
based on metallic currency as the standard of value or on an inconvertible- 
paper standard, have been very unstable in the past. They have been 
flexible and not fixed measures, such as the yard, the pound, and the gal- 
lon. Over a period of time, monetary units have not served as accurate 
measures of value because their own values have changed meanwhile. 

Changes in the value of money, as reflected in fluctuations in the price 
levels, create many serious economic problems since they do not affect 
all prices or price groups entering into the price index at the same time 
and with the same intensity. Hence they impair the effectiveness of money 
as a standard of deferred payments. 
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7-6. Effects of Changes in the General Level of Prices. The most 
marked effect of changes in price levels can be observed between debtor 
and creditor classes. A rise in the purchasing power of money^ z.e., a 
general fall in the average of prices, benefits creditors; while a fall in the 
purchasing power of money, i.e., a rise in aggregate prices, benefits debtors. 

When prices fall between the time of contracting an obligation and the 
time for its repayment, the debtor returns an amount of money to the 
creditor which will purchase more economic goods than he received; when 
prices rise, the debtor returns the monetary equivalent of fewer economic 
goods than he received. Over a short period of time, and with but a slight 
change in the level of prices, the losses thus sustained by either debtors 
or creditors may be insignificant; but with such extensive changes in the 
price level as were experienced in the United States during its entire his- 
tory, the losses incurred alternately by the debtor and the creditor classes 
attain considerable importance. 

Moreover, modern industries frequently contract debts maturing many 
years hence. Even a gradual but uncertain change in the level of prices 
during the interval between incurring the obligations and their final re- 
payment may mean considerable loss either to debtors or to creditors. 
If a noncallable investment had been made at the turn of the century and 
had matured in 1945, the debtor could have repaid his debts with dollars 
whose buying power at retail was only about one-third of that of the 1900 
dollar. 

Not only the debtor and the creditor classes are affected by changes 
in price levels. Ordinarily, in periods of rising prices, business profits 
increase since many production costs, such as wages, rentals, and interest 
on capital, tend to lag behind the advancing selling prices of products. 
Wages may be paid under a wage contract extending over a period of time, 
during which they may not be adjusted promptly or proportionately to 
rising prices. Rentals are usually established at a fixed amount for a 
year or more, in accordance with the terms of the lease; similarly, funds 
may be borrowed at a fixed rate of interest for a long period of years. Sal- 
aries likewise usually advance more slowly than does the price level, 
whether at wholesale or retail. 

On the other hand, in a period of falling prices, the wage earner and the 
salaried man may be benefited, because wages usually do not fall so far 
or so fast as the level of prices recedes. But at the same time, the workers 
are subjected to the risk of unemployment, because business depression 
often accompanies deflation. It is a well-established observation that 
during a business depression, when prices tend to decline, unemployment 
increases conspicuously. Those who receive a fixed monetary income in 
the form of rentals, interest, or annuities will gain in their control over 
economic goods as prices fall. On the other hand, deflation and depression 
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bring losses to enterprisers and cuts in dividends to stockholders. The 
serious effects of changes in the purchasing power of our money upon all 
economic classes emphasize the desirability of a more stable currency 
than has existed in the past. 

7-6. Why the Value of Money Changes, a. Gold Standard, As long as 
the United States was on the gold standard, permitting the free and 
gratuitous coinage of gold, the value of gold money, for reasons previously 
explained, tended to be the same as the value of gold bullion. Conse- 
quently, ordinary supply and demand forces that caused the value of 
gold bullion to change in the commercial market also caused its monetary 
value, z.e., its purchttfting power, to change correspondingly. In the long 
nm, a decline in the value of gold, owing primarily to its increased supply, 
meant a rise in the general price level. But an increase in the value of gold 
because of its scarcity relarive to an increasing demand for gold was 
the same as a fall in the general price level. This was necessarily so, as 
long as prices were expressed in terms of a gold monetary unit, and as long 
as money could be converted into gold. 

h. Inconvertible-paper Standard, When convertibility into gold is 
distinctly limited by law, as in the United States since 1934, or abolished 
entirely, the supply of gold becomes ineffective as a determinant of the 
value of money. Then the supply of money will be limited not by either 
the cost of new gold production or the available stock of gold but by gov- 
ernmental monetary policy. P rice le^ s will therefore be dependent 
upon the nature and extent of control exercised by the government over 
1/ the^xpansion or contraction of lav^l money, as well as by the confidence 
the public has in the continued acceptability of this money. Loss of 
faith in an inconvertible paper money leads to a flight from such money 
into goods, resulting in a rise in prices, z.c., a decline in the value of the 
money. But when the government exercises effective control over the 
supply of money, an inconvertible paper currency, not anchored to gold 
reserves, may provide a satisfactory medium of exchange within a country. 
The value of such paper money will fluctuate with changes in its supply 
relative to demand, even as in the case of metallic currency. An increase 
in monetary supply without a corresponding increase in its demand will 
cause the value of the monetary unit to decline. On the other hand, a 
decreased supply without a corresponding decline in monetary demand 
will result in a rise in the value of money. 

7-7. Public Faith in the Dollar. Monetary habits underwent a profound 
change between the First and the Second World War, both in the United 
States and abroad. The withdrawal of gold coin from circulation and 
the substitution of credit currency, which attained general acceptability 
whether convertible into gold or not, reflected these changes in monetary 
habits. 
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Few people in the United States trace the value of their money, in the 
form of either currency notes or bank deposits, to the gold reserves in the 
United States Treasury. Their money derives acceptability from the 
fact that it will buy things and not from any metallic reserve into which 
it may or may not be converted. This has been clearly demonstrated 
in the United States since 1933, when the gold standard was abandoned. 
People did not lose faith in the dollar, even though it was no longer con- 
vertible into gold. 

The excessive supply of currency in circulation, growing out of govern- 
mental war financing, threatened to lead to a loss of faith in the dollar 
at the close of the war. This was indicated in the upward trend in the 
price level, which, when no longer held in check by continued govern- 
ment price controls, led to a rapid decline in the value of the dollar. 

7-8. Equation of Exchange. It has been pointed out before that the 
value of money is determined by the interaction of the forces of supply 
and demand. Governmental financing and banking policies controlling 
the supply of credit are the basic present-day determinants of the supply 
of our medium of exchange. On the other hand, the monetary habits of‘ 
people, expressed either by spending or by not spending, influence the de- 
mand for money in one form or another. But, as money is spent to buy | 
commodities and services, we may also view the supply of money as ai 
potential demand for goods. Conversely the demand for money may be* 
regarded as synonymous with the supply of goods sold for money. 

Over a period of time, however, a dollar may buy more than a dollar^s 
worth of goods, depending on the number of times it is used in exchange. 
It may be spent by one person to buy a meal; the recipient may then use 
it to buy vegetables from a farmer; the farmer, in turn, may use it to pay 
the hired help, and so on. Thus the rate of turnover of money, or its ve- 
locity of circulation, must be taken into consideration in determining 
the aggregate supply of circulating media used in exchange transactions. 

The relationship between the supply of and the demand for money in 
circulation, which interprets the purchasing power of money in the broad 
sense of the word to include all forms of circulating currency, may be ex- 
pressed algebraically by the following equation: 


MV + M'V' 
T 


or MV + M'7' = PT 


M represents the stock of lawful money, V its velocity of circulation, M^ 
the deposit currency in circulation, V' its velocity of circulation, T the 
total quantity of commodities and services traded, and P the average price 
level of these economic goods. 

7-9. Interpretation of the Equation of Exchange. The major portion 
of lawful money M in the United States is ordinarily in circulation. That 
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portion which is held as legal reserve, and which is not in circulation, has a 
zero velocity; consequently it will not directly affect the level of prices P. 
Legal-reserve requirements, however, govern the total amount of deposit 
currency; and they also ultimately limit the circulating amount of lawful 
money. Thus indirectly, through their influence on both M' and M, legal 
reserves will affect the price level. 

Broadly interpreted, the equation of exchange is a truism, for it merely 
states that the number of dollars in circulation multiplied by the frequency 
with which they change hands in a given period equals the average prices 
of the goods bought and sold, times their quantity. But the equation of 
exchange helps to vil§ttalize the several items that affect the level of prices 
and, hence, the value of money. Other things remaining equal, an in- 
crease in either primary or credit currency in circulation over a period of 
time will tend to raise the le^el of prices, while a decrease in these items 
will tend to lower it. On the other hand, an increase in the quantity of 
goods bought and sold without either a corresponding increase in the cir- 
culating media or in their velocity of circulation will tend to lower the price 
level. 

7-10. Significance of Credit Currency. As previously pointed out, that 
portion of M which consists of either gold bullion or gold coin has been 
largely withdrawn from monetary circulation in former gold-standard 
countries, including the United States. Currently (1948) it performs the 
secondary monetary function of a reserve for the extension of credit cur- 
rency. Assuming that credit currency has been issued and put into cir- 
culation to the full extent of the minimum legal gold-reserve requirements 
of a country', a large net inflow of gold may encourage the expansion of 
/credit currency issued against this gold. To induce borrowing, bankers 
might lower their discount rates on loanable funds made available by the 
gold influx. 

If continued over a period of time, credit currency expansion based on 
an increased supply of monetary gold would tend to raise prices, particu- 
larly after full employment of productive resources had been reached. On 
the other hand, a net outflow of gold from a country would necessitate the 
contraction of credit currency by calling in loans if credit had previously 
been expanded to the limit of reserve requirement. The resultant de- 
ficiency in funds to meet the needs of business would lead to higher money 
rates, and, if continued long enough, to a downward trend in commodity 
prices. 

But this analysis is predicated on the assumption that circulating credit 
currency, in the form of either currency notes or demand deposits, has 
been expanded and used to the full extent of the minimum of legal gold- 
reserve requirements. This has by no means always been the case in our 
monetary experience. At the time of our entry into the war in 1941, com- 
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mercial banks of the United States had idle money reserves of 3.5 billion Iv 
dollars in excess of legal-reserve requirements. I 

Under such conditions it is apparent that either an increase or a decrease] 
in reserve gold holdings will not bear directly on the supply of credit cur-| 
rency serving as the circulating medium. Whenever this is the case, the 
quantity of M or credit currency, will be dependent not on the available 
gold or gold-certificate reserves in the central banks of the country but on 
the demand for additional loan funds from banks. 

7-11. Different Ways of Stabilizing the Value of the Dollar. The prob- 
lem of stabilizing the value of the dollar thus becomes one of regulating the 
volume and flow of our circulating media so as to establish a definite ratio 
between them and the volume and flow of commodities and services bought 
and sold for currency. Whereas in former years price-level analysis was 
concerned primarily with the quantitative factors in the equation of ex- 
change, more recent analysis, influenced largely by the writings of the 
British economist John Maynard Keynes, stresses the flow of money in-^ 
come and outgo over a period of time. It is a dynamic rather than a static 
approach to the study of monetary stabilization. But the quantitative 
analysis by the classical economists and the modem money income^ ow 
interpretation of the effects of changes in the supply of money on the level 
of prices are not contradictory. They are merely different approaches to 
the common objective of economic stabilization through monetary man- 
agement, i.e., of maintaining a continued balance between production and 
consumption at optimum employment. 

7-12. Quantity Theories of Money. Quantitative proposals for stabi- 
lizing the purchasing power of the dollar by regulating the monetary 
supply to meet the requirements of business have been advanced by vari- 
ous economists. They are generally based on the assumption that in the 
equation of exchange the ratio between the velocity of circulation of deposit 
currency and the volume of goods bought and sold over a period of time is 
fairly constant. Moreover, they assume that price initiates no changes in 
the other items in the equation of exchange, but is a purely passive factor 
in the equation. 

Statistical studies made from time to time in the United States, pertain- 
ing to the velocity of circulation of bank deposits and the volume of trade 
over a period of years, indicate a high degree of correlation between these 
two items “both with regard to the time movement and the amplitude of 
the fluctuations,’^ ^ and so warrant the above assumption. Moreover, 
long-run changes in price levels under the gold standard correlate signif- 
icantly with changes in the supply of monetary gold, after allowing for a 
certain time lag. Hence, it has been maintained by so-called “quantity” 
theorists that changes in the level of prices may be traced to changes in the 

^ Snyder, Carl, **Business Cycles and Business Measurements,^’ p. 15. 
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supply of circulating media. They propose, therefore, to counteract price 
changes as reflected in index numbers by either expanding or contracting 
the quantity of circulating media, with a view to stabilizing the purchas- 
ing power of money. 

Proposals to regulate the outstanding supply of lawful money authorized 
by the government, with a view to price stabilizing, will be discussed in 
this chapter. The problems of controlling and regulating deposit currency 
and banking functions in general will be outlined in the following chapter. 

7-13. Secular and Cyclical Price Changes. In considering fluctuations 
in general price movements, it is also necessary to stress the difference be- 
tween secular and cydffcal changes in price levels. The problem of con- 
trolling cyclical price fluctuations is essentially one of effectively regulat- 
ing the expansion and contraction of deposit currency.^ On the other hand, 
stabilizing the long-run or secular trend of prices necessitates some control 
over the supply of standard or lawful money, serving largely as the legal 
reserve for the expansion of deposit currency. 

Unsound monetary proposals, intended to stabilize prices, have grown 
out of a confusion of the cyclical and secular influences affecting price 
changes. For example, the belief was widely prevalent that the depression 
of the thirties was due to a deficiency in the supply of lawful money . Gold- 
dollar devaluation and partial silver remonetization were indicative of the 
efforts to restore prosperity by increasing the supply of money. But fun- 
damentally it was not an inadequate supply of money that brought on the 
depression of the thirties. The depression was induced by too rapid a con- 
traction of debts, in the form of bank deposits, until, paradoxically as it 
may sound, we did not have enough debts with which to pay debts. Actu- 
ally the per capita money in circulation in the United States in 1933 was 
greater than in 1929. Our credit structure, however, had shrunk. 

7-14. Compensated-gold-dollar Plan. a. Chief Features. This scheme 
proposes a return to a modified type of gold standard. It seeks to stabilize 
the buying power of the dollar defined in terms of varying quantities of 
gold contained in it. According to the plan, the legal weight of the gold 
dollar is not fixed, as under the traditional gold standard, but is altered 
from time to time to conform with changes of commodity prices, as shown 
by index numbers. In other words, the content of the gold dollar is to be 
changed directly with the movement of prices. When the accepted index 
number shows that prices are rising, i.e., the value of the dollar is falling, 
the gold content of the dollar is to be increased, as a result of which the 
number of dollars in a given quantity of gold bullion will become less. As 
prices go down, i.e.j as the value of .the dollar rises, the gold content of the 
dollar is to be decreased, and the number of dollars (ilf in the equation of 
exchange) is thereby increased. This scheme, known as “the compensated- 

» See pp. 157^. 
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dollar^' plan, has commonly been associated with the name of its sponsor, 
the late Prof. Irving Fisher. It is sometimes also referred to as the 
‘^commodity-dollar^^ proposal. 

The plan of changing the weight of the gold dollar to conform to changes 
in price levels is predicated on the complete withdrawal of gold coin from 
circulation and the substitution of gold certificates. These gold certificates 
would represent a claim on the gold deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States, but the quantity of gold received for a gold certificate by those who 
converted their certificates into gold would be heavier or lighter, accord- 
ing as prices were high or low. The quantity of dollars that additional 
gold represented would depend on the index number at the time. 

Gold certificates would always circulate in place of gold, and individuals 
who demanded actual gold for them would get varying weights of the 
metal, depending upon variations in the index number. The general 
public receiving and paying paper dollars would hardly be aware of the 
changes in the gold content of their money. Nevertheless, they would be 
benefited by constancy in the value of the dollar, i.e., by the elimination 
of serious changes in the general price level . 

6. Attempted Application. The monetary changes instituted by the 
Democratic administration in 1933--1934 were, in part, predicated upon 
the theory of the compensated dollar. The President was authorized to 
devalue the gold dollar to 50 per cent of its former value, i.c., to raise the 
price of gold from $20.67 per ounce to $41.34 per ounce. Within these 
limits he could establish its value by executive order. All monetary gold 
was withdrawn from circulation and taken over by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Gold certificates were made convertible, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, into gold bullion and not into gold coin. 
But the purpose of this gold-dollar devaluation, authorized by Congress 
in 1933, was not to stabilize the then existing level of prices but rather first to 
raise it before stabilization. On the other hand, the compensated dollar has 
been advocated as a device to maintain price stability at a particular level. 

To prevent the speculative purchase or sale of gold, in anticipation of a 
change in the gold content of the dollar, the government could constantly 
keep its buying price for gold somewhat below its selling price. Thus if a 
speculator wanted to make a profit on the purchase of gold, he would have 
to hold it until the weight of the dollar had been reduced, i.e., the dollar 
price of gold raised by more than the difference between the government's 
gold-selling and gold-buying prices. Otherwise he would have no chance 
of making a speculative profit on such transactions. 

c. Criticism of Plan. Critics of the compensated gold dollar have ex- 
pressed serious doubts as to its effectiveness in stabilizing the purchasing 
power of the dollar. They contend that a reduction of the gold content 
of the nominal dollar would not have any immediate effect on the general 
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price level. Even if the level of prices were to rise, there is no reason to 
believe that the number of gold certificates in circulation would be dimin- 
ished, unless they were actually presented for gold, either for gold export 
or for use in industry. 

But a rise in the general price level in the United States does not neces- 
sarily mean an exportation of gold in settlement of adverse trade balances, 
unless the prices of those commodities that enter into export have actually 
risen and thus tend to diminish our exports. Moreover, our international 
creditor status might prevent an outflow of gold, even in the face of a sub- 
stantial rise in the prices of our exportable commodities. Nor is it likely 
that a sudden increascf in the purchase of gold to be used in the arts of pro- 
duction would be stimulated by a rise in the level of prices. 

Over a short period of time the compensated dollar would probably not 
be effective as a means of stabilizing the purchasing power of the dollar, 
but it might do so in the long run when credit currency has been expanded 
to the limit of rigid legal-reserve requirements. The possibility of increas- 
ing the number of gold dollars by decreasing the amount of gold in a dollar 
would tend to counteract possible deficiencies in gold production and a 
long-time downward trend in prices. Underlying the ‘‘compensated-dol- 
lar’^ proposal is the assumption that the postwar monetary system of the 
United States will be reestablished on some type of gold standard. 

7-16. Neutral-money Proposal. According to this proposal, the aim of 
monetary policy is not to stabilize the level of prices, as is proposed in the 
compensated dollar. The objective of monetary policy is rather one of 
complete money neutrality. The quantity of money is to be kept constant 
(and thus be ^^neutraF^ with reference to economic activity), not interfer- 
ing with economic processes in any way. 

Behind the neutral-money proposal lies the assumption that economic 
disturbances in our economy, leading to recurring periods of inflation and 
deflation of prices, have their origin in changes in the quantity of money. 

J fif therefore the supply of money were kept constant, it is argued, these 

J TOeriodic disturbances would be removed, and business would progress 
jmore smoothly than in the past. 

The advocates of the neutral-money proposal recognize that if the sup- 
ply of money were to be stabilized, a djustments in ^tto cur- 

rency would have to be made f ey chang es in Th e velocity of circulation. 
A further possible adjustment in the“ quantity of money might also have 
to be made under the neutral-money plan to allow for integ ration ^ n in- 
dustr y. which would decrease the volume of T in the equation of exchange. 
If this were not done, there would be a tendency for prices to show an in- 
flationary rise. 

The major objection to the neutral-money proposal is that it is rather 
unrealistic. In the face of continuous technical progress and increasing 
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labor productivity, the resultant larger supply of salable goods matched 1 
against a constant quantity of money would require a continuous lower- 1 
ing of prices. Labor would have to reap the benefits of increased man- 
hour output in the form of lower prices of products rather than by higher 
money wages. Moreover, active competition among producers would 
have to exist in markets to bring down prices if market gluts were to be 
avoided. Both the attitude of labor and the existence of imperfect and 
monopolistic competition in our economy seem to preclude the possibility 
of adopting the neutral-money proposal, in spite of any theoretical ad- 
vantages it may have over various plans to stabilize the level of prices. 
Nevertheless, a downward movement in prices with increasing productivity 
in our economy would diffuse the benefits of technological progress among 
all classes in the community more widely than a stable price level and 
rising money wages with greater labor efficiency. 

7-16. Inconvertible Paper Money or Managed Currency, a. Nature 
and Advantages. Inconvertible paper money has been called ^‘political 
money,^’ ^‘governmental money,’^ or “fiat money’^ because it exists by 
virtue of the political authority issuing it. Its monetary value is not de- 
rived from a commodity of general serviceability, such as gold. It cir- 
culates freely as money because the government makes it legal tender, 
i.e.y it must be accepted by creditors in payment of debts, and because 
people have confidence in their government. Inconvertible paper money 
is in the nature of a governmental loan forced on the people. It is the 
government's promise to pay the face value of the paper money. When 
people have become habituated to the use of a paper medium of exchange, 
it is usually not difficult to make pieces of paper ser\e as money by a mere 
government decree. This has been amply illustrated in most countries 
during the past two decades. Where such paper money is made full legal 
tender for debts and is receivable at its face value for all public dues, it 
will normally perform all monetary functions as well as metallic money. 

As previously pointed out, as long as the issue of such an inconvertible 
paper currency can be managed effectively, and people have faith in it 
and so are willing to accept it, fiat money can undoubtedly perform the 
monetary functions performed by metallic currency. In the long run, an 
inconvertible paper currency may thus be employed either to stabilize the 
l evel of b y regulatin£j^_ supply^ money in accordance with 

changes in the accepted Index number or to stabilize the supply of money. 
Central bank control of the discount rate and open-market operations, 
explained in the following chapter, would be the chief means of currency 
management seeking to attain the established objective. 

h. Objections to Fiat Money. Experience has amply demonstrated that 
few governments have been able adequately to manage the issue of an in- 
convertible paper currency. Advancing prices, resulting from an over- 
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issue of money, will usually stimulate business activity and spell pros- 
perity in the minds of most people. A government that contracts the 
quantity of its circulating medium in order to bring about a reduction of 
prices soon finds itself impopular. The expansion of the supply of lawful 
money in the United States, made possible by the various monetary changes 
of 1933-1934, including gold-dollar devaluation and partial silver re- 
monetization, laid the foundation for expansion of credit currency in- 
cidental to financing the requirements of waging total war and threatened 
a pronounced inflation of the general level of prices at the close of the war, 
which soon became a reality in the immediate postwar period. 

Most people have only vague notions of what money is, what are its functions, 
how it affects prosperity. Their instinctive attitude is almost always that of wel- 
coming an increase in the money supply. Especially during and after periods of 
rising prices, the panacea of ever-^lentiful money has many ardent advocates.^ 

There is always the danger that governments, with absolute control 
over the issue of mone}', will follow the line of least resistance in the issue 
of money. Taxes are never popular, and if a government can reduce direct 
taxes by issuing paper currency, this may be a far easier and more con- 
venient method to obtain funds than by levying direct taxes. If the obli- 
gations thus created by the government cannot be met out of taxes, new 
obligations in the form of additional currency issues may be created. The 
process of currency inflation develops, money depreciates in value, prices 
rise accordingly, and with the rise in prices all the consequent effects upon 
various economic classes are experienced. 

/ The danger of an overissue of inconvertible paper money on the part of 
governments is the fundamental objection to political money. Unless the 
issue of such currency can be controlled with a view to maintaining reasom- 
able stability of the level of prices, it will prove a very hazardous substitute 
for a commodity-standard currency. To substitute a money depending for 
its acceptability as a medium of exchange upon governmental fiat, rather 
than on natural scarcity, reflecting production costs, is placing enormous 
powers in the hands of a government. 

c. Conclusions, The frequent abuse of the power of governments to issue 
money in the past, however, should not prevent our giving serious con- 
sideration to such a plan for the future, in view of the possible shortage 
in monetary-gold production to sustain the current price level and the 
general change in monetary habits tending toward a constantly greater 
use of credit currency. The traditional gold standard has not proved a 
sound standard of value, for, as previously noted, the purchasing power 
of money based on gold has fluctuated violently over a period of time. 

* Taussig, F. W., ^‘Principles of Economics,” vol. I, p. 309, The Macmillan Company 
New York, 1911. 
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Either a compensated dollar, if a metallic currency base is to be main- 
tained, or an inconvertible paper currency, controlled by a governmental 
bank of issue, offers a possible solution to the problem of instability in the 
purchasing power of money. Both suggested solutions have their distinct 
drawbacks, and will continue to be controversial issues in the future as 
they have been in the past. 

7-17. Multiple or Tabular Standard of Deferred Payment. A further 
proposal for monetary reform, intended to stabilize the purchasing power 
of money over a period of time, would eliminate gold coin as the standard 
of deferred pa3anents. Rapid changes in price levels, such as have been 
experienced in the past century, result in gross injustices between debtors 
and creditors. The multiple or tabular standard of deferred payments 
has been suggested as a remedy for these injustices. 

a. Nature of Plan. This proposal is briefly as follows: Debtors shall be 
required to pay creditors an amount of control over commodities equaLto 
the amount they have borrowed. In order to determine this amount, ac- 
curate index numbers must be prepared to indicate from time to time the 
changes in the price level. The amount of money to be repaid by the 
debtor will be determined by the index number changes. 

For example, if the level of prices of the tabulated commodities has ad- 
vanced 10 per eent between the time of making a loan and its repayment, 
10 per cent more in money is paid by the debtor to the creditor. The pay- 
ment of this larger sum will give the creditor as much of real buying power 
as he loaned. On the other hand, if the level of prices fell 10 per cent be- 
tween the time of making a loan and its repayment, the debtor would pay 
back only 90 per cent of the money borrowed. Interest payments would 
be adjusted in like manner. 

Thus, a single-commodity money would no longer be the standard of de- 
ferred payment, for the index number of a tabulated group of commodities 
would take its place. 

h. Disadvantages. Certain objections may be raised to the policy of 
substituting a multiple for a single standard of deferred payments. In 
the first place, there is much imcertainty about the best way to compute 
index numbers. What weight shall be given to different commodities in- 
cluded in the index? Shall wholesale or retail prices be taken? How shall 
actual changes in prices be recorded? These are only a few ‘of the many 
problems arising in connection with the preparation of index numbers. 

Furthermore, the multiple standard injects a new element of uncer- 
tainty into credit transactions. The debtor would not know how much 
money he had to repay when his debt fell due. To be sure, there is an 
element of uncertainty in present credit transactions, owing to price fluctu- 
ations, but a multiple standard of deferred payment would not eliminate 
this and would merely introduce a new type of uncertainty. 
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c. Proposed Application to Federal DM. The suggestion has been made 
that a part of the large Federal debt be converted into a multiple standard 
obligation, assuring creditors at maturity repa3anent in accordance with a 
stipulated official price index. If such a ''stable money” bond were avail- 
able, it would undoubtedly be sought by many investors who are looking 
for some assurance of stable buying power of their investment. They 
would be repaid the face value of the bond at maturity, plus or minus a 
number of dollars to "compensate” for change in the accepted index num- 
ber, as compared with the time of issue. 

But it would no doubt be far more desirable to strive for some element of 
price stabilization than to establish debtor-creditor relationships on an 
implied unstable level of prices. Postwar governmental and fiscal policy 
is avowedly striving to achieve and maintain a stable level of prices. Time 
alone will tell whether it will be possible to manage the supply of and de- 
mand for currency so as to achieve the desired objectives within the frame- 
work of our capitalistic institutions. 


Guide Questions on Text 


1. What gives purchasing power to money? 

2. Explain how the purchasing power of money may be measured. 

3. Distinguish between a weighted and an unweighted index number. 

4. The value relationship among all items in an index number may change without 
changing the value of money. Explain. 

6. Which is correct: the value of the dollar does not change; or, the price of the 
dollar does not change? Why? 

6. Summarize the effects of changes in the level of prices upon different classes of 
people. 

7. What causes the value of money to change? 

8. State the equation of exchange and explain the significance of each item in the 
equation. 

9. The equation of exchange has been called a truism. Do you agree with this 
assertion? Why or why not? 

^/lO. How would the following affect the level of prices, other things remaining the 
same: 


а. A large inflow of monetary gold? 

б. Contraction of Federal reserve notes? 

c. Accumulation of large bank balances by depositors? 

d. Increase of reserve requirements of commercial banks? 

. e. Pronounced increase in labor efficiency? 

✓ 11. Explain the difference between the classical interpretation and the modern inter- 
pretation of the effects of changes in the supply of money on the level of prices. 
n/ 12. Distinguish between secular and cyclical price-level changes. 

13. Explain and evaluate critically the compensated-gold-dollar proposal. 

14. What is meant by ''neutral money’7 How would it operate? 

15. What gives an inconvertible paper money its value? 

^16. Under what circumstances would an inconvertible paper money provide a satis- 
factory medium of exchange? 
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17. What are the objections to an inconvertible-paper-money standard? 

18. Evaluate critically the proposal for a multiple standard of deferred payment. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Critical survey of alternative price indices for price stabilization. 

2. Inductive study of the relationship between circulation of currency and the 
physical volume of production over a period of years. 

3. Price instability as an insurable risk. 

4. Price stabilization versus economic stabilization. 

6. Price stabilization versus money income stabilization. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


OUR BANKING SYSTEM 

8-1. Functions of Commercial Banks. Before considering some of the 
problems of our banking system, it is necessary to have an understanding 
of the nature and functions of banks in our economy. These functions 
have undergone many significant changes in recent years, which, in turn, 
have given rise to a variety o£^ew banking problems that will have to be 
dealt with in our postwar economy. Their solution, one way or another, 
will depend very largely on the structure of our postwar banking system. 

Basically, banks are institutions dealing in money and credit. It is 
customary to speak of commercial banks, dealing in short-term loans, and 
of investment banks, extending long-term credit. Traditionally the busi- 
ness of commercial banks has consisted of receiving deposits and making 
loans of short maturity. 

a. Sources of Deposits, Bank deposits are derived from many sources. 
Individuals having personal bank accounts deposit their ^^cash^’ items, 
such as money, checks, drafts, and other credit instruments, for which they 
receive deposit credit on their passbooks. In accepting deposits, banks 
agree to repay them, in whole or in part, on demand, or, in case of time de- 
posits, at or after a stipulated time. 

In addition to personal accounts, commercial banks also receive deposits 
from business enterprises, which make extensive use of banking facilities. 
Furthermore, banks in important financial centers obtain a large volume 
of deposits from banks in smaller cities and rural districts. Again, many 
banks carry deposits of Federal, state, and local governments. During 
the Second World War, Federal government deposits in insured com- 
mercial banks exceeded 23 billion dollars. 

Bank deposits are derived largely from loans and investments, which 
are earning assets of commercial banks and serve as collateral security for 
their deposit liabilities. When, for example, a customer obtains a loan 
from his bank, he will ordinarily make out a 30-, 60-, or 90-day promissory 
note to the credit of the bank for the full amount of the loan, after which 
he will receive credit on his passbook for the amount of the loan, less the 
service charge or discount that is deducted immediately by the bank. In 
this manner commercial banks create deposits out of loans, and so provide 
funds for their customers. 
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These bank funds, in the form of bank deposits, as previously noted, 
normally circulate as credit currency and enjoy wide acceptability in our 
exchange economy. They therefore serve as a convenient substitute for 
actual money as media of exchange. Most business transactions in the 
United States are carried on with the aid of deposit currency in the form 
of bank checks rather than bank notes. 

b. Creation of Credit Currency. The criticism has at times been voiced 
that commercial banks, when they created deposit currency out of loans 
and discounts, usurped the constitutional power of Congress to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof. This assertion is somewhat misleading. 
Traditionally, commercial banks merely substitute bank credit in the form 
of deposit currency for personal or business credit, on the theory that 
normally people have more confidence in the promises of banks to pay than 
in individual promises. It is more the substitution of one type of credit 
for another than it is the substitution of credit for money. 

But in the decade before the Second World War, and particularly dur- 
ing the war, commercial banks were creating deposits extensively against 
the security of United States government obligations, which they acquired 
as earning assets. The deposits thus created do not represent the substitu- 
tion of bank credit for personal credit but rather a substitution of bank 
credit for public credit. The full significance of this change in the col- 
lateral security behind deposits created by commercial banks, partic- 
ularly during our war economy, must be grasped to appreciate the import 
of certain proposals for banking reforms, to be analyzed later. 

Commercial banks do not create the demand for bank credit but re- 
spond to the demand. Basically, banks merely convert noncirculating 
credit or illiquid assets, whether represented by private promissory notes 
or government bonds, into circulating credit in the form of deposit cur- 
rency and bank notes. 

c. Bank Loans and Investments. Business loans made by commercial 
banks to business concerns are ordinarily short-term loans, intended pri- 
marily to furnish industry with working capital, which may be employed 
to purchase industrial materials and to meet various operating expenses. 
They are either unsecured loans or personal notes (one-name paper) or 
loans on endorsed notes (two-name paper). Moreover, loans may be se- 
cured by collateral, in the form of either stocks or bonds, warehouse re- 
ceipts, mortgages, or other types of securities. Again, they may be either 
call loans, payable at any time at the will of either borrower or lender, 
or time loans, payable within a stipulated period of time. 

The relative importance of private business loans by commercial banks 
in the asset portfolios of banks declined significantly in the decade before 
our entry into the Second World War and particularly during the war. 
In 1921 loans by commercial banks to private business interests were more 
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than three-fourths of their earning assets, and in 1929 they still repre- 
sented 72 per cent of such assets. But by the end of the Second World 
War, in August, 1945, aggregate bank loans to private interests amounted 
to only about one-fifth of their earning assets, and less than half of these 
were strictly short-term commercial loans. In the early postwar years, 
however, business loans from banks again expanded, primarily to finance 
working capital requirements in this reconversion period. By the end of 
1947 they approximated 32 per cent of the total loans and investments of 
all commercial banks. 

d. Importance of Governmental Ohligalions as Earning Assets. Since the 
early thirties commei'iflhl banks have aided increasingly in financing Fed- 
eral government deficits. While in June, 1929, all commercial banks of 
the country had only 10 per cent of their earning assets in obligations of 
the United States govemmentf such holdings rose to 25 per cent in June, 
1933, 43 per cent in December, 1941, and by 1945 had risen to nearly 
three-fourths of the total earning assets of all commercial banks of the 
country. The war emergency thus accentuated the prewar trend toward 
the growing importance of investments in government obligations among 
the earning assets of commercial banks. The rapid growth of commercial 
bank deposits during the war was due primarily to the increasing acquisi- 
tion of United States government securities by the banks of the country. 

The magnified importance of government obligations in the investment 
, portfolios of banks has tied the structure of deposits more and more to the 
Fe deral debt , and correspondingly less and less to private loans and dis- 
counts. Short-term co mmercial loa ns, because of their very nature, have 
come to be regarded as highly liquid earning assets of commercial banks. 
Accommodation lo ans tojrivate business interest s to help meet working 
capital requirements form an excellent secondary reserve, giving reason- 
fl.ble assurance that banks will be able to meet the normal demands of de- 
positors for cash at all times. 

But government obligations are not self-liquidating in the ordinary 
course of business, as are commercial loans. Nor do they expand and 
contract with expansion and contraction of production of marketable goods. 
Their liquidity depends largely on their shiftability to other banks or in- 
vestors in order to obtain cash without undue loss in face value. It will be 
shown subsequently how such shiftability of investments is provided by our 
banking system and what are the requisites for its continued effective oper- 
ation. 

6. Solvency and Liquidity. The security behind the deposit liabilities 
of a bank consists not merely of loans and investments but also of the per- 
sonal liability of stockholders (in the case of national banks, and of some state 
banks, to the extent of the face value of their stock), the bankas deposits 
of its funds in other banks, the bankas stock of money, and finally its 
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tangible property (buildings, etc.). All these represent the assets or re- 
sources of a bank. 

Although these bank assets may have a nominal face value far in excess 
of deposit liabilities, they do not suffice to maintain the solvency of a bank 
unless they can readily be converted into cash. Demand deposits are sub- 
ject to withdrawal in cash by depositors at any time during business hours. 
If a depositor wants to withdraw his deposits in cash, the bank must be in 
a position to meet his demand. To do this, it must keep enough ready 
cash on hand or be able to obtain sufficient cash to meet all demands made 
by depositors for actual money. 

/. Bank Reserves, A bank's reserves against deposits consist of the 
amount of cash and other asset items easily convertible into cash that it 
has available to meet demands for cash payments. The amount of such 
reserves is usually expressed as a certain percentage of the deposits, which 
varies in different commercial banks from as low as 5 per cent or less to 25 
per cent or more. These reserves against deposit liabilities may be held 
in the bank's own vaults; or, as will be pointed out later, they may be de- 
posited in other banks. 

If it were assumed that all depositors would demand their deposits in 
cash at one and the same time without the bank's knowledge of when this 
might happen, the bank would have to have dollar for dollar in reserve 
at all times to meet such possible depositors' demands. But normally this 
does not happen, for while some depositors withdraw funds, others add to 
their deposits, and thus banks are able to incur liabilities to depositors far 
in excess of their actual cash reserves. This is the basic principle of frac- 
tional reserves, on which our commercial banking s> stem operates. 

g. Bank Notes. While in the past bank notes have been issued from 
time to time by commercial banks to provide a convenient medium of ex- 
change, such notes are gradually disappearing as a circulating medium in 
our economy. For example, the national banks of the United States 
made extensive use of the privilege of bank-note issue prior to 1935. But 
since then, as previously indicated, the United States government has 
been retiring its outstanding bonds to which national-bank-note-circula- 
tion privileges were attached. This has meant a corresponding withdrawal 
from circulation of outstanding national bank notes, and the substitution 
of Federal reserve notes in their stead. State banks have not issued cir- 
culating notes since 1865, but confine their activities largely to making 
loans and receiving deposits. 

8-2. Functions of Savings and Investment Banks. Savings banks are 
intermediary institutions between commercial and investment banks. 
They accept deposits, as do commercial banks, but allow the withdrawal 
of deposits only after a period of tune subsequent to giving notice of with- 
drawal by the depositor. Savings deposits are time deposits and are com- 
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monly invested by savings banks in long-term investments. Savings banks 
thus aid in accumulating funds for investment in fixed capital. 

Investment banks are financial institutions, likewise organized to aid 
in providing industry with fixed capital. They perform this function by 
financing the purchase and sale of securities, by organizing underwriting 
syndicates to facilitate the marketing of long-term investments, and, in 
general, by acting as functional middlemen between investors and invest- 
ment opportunities. But in performing their function, they do not accept 
deposits, as do savings banks. Investment bankers are essentially mar- 
keters of securities rather than bankers in the ordinary sense of the word. 
With the aid of investeent bankers, funds are obtained for industries and 
governmental agencies through long-term loans. 

When an investment-banking S 3 aidicate has underwritten an issue of in- 
dustrial securities, it will ofteB pledge them, in whole or in part, as col- 
lateral for a short-time loan from a commercial bank. Funds thus borrowed 
are then advanced to the enterprise whose security issue has been under- 
written. They are commonly spent to finance the acquisition of fixed 
assets in the form of plant extensions, betterments, etc. In this manner 
the commercial-bank loan is employed to provide industry with fixed rather 
than with working capital. When the securities are sold subsequently by 
the underwriting syndicate to investors, the proceeds are applied to the re- 
payment of the commercial-bank loan, and the collateral is withdrawn. 
Therefore, the deposits of commercial banks may also aid in the develop- 
ment of the fixed assets of industrial enterprise, and not serve merely as 
sources of working capital. In spite of their interrelationship, however, 
the functions of commercial and investment banks may be fairly well dif- 
ferentiated. 

8-^. National Banking System, a. Establishment, A brief history of 
the development of our commercial banking system will indicate its evolu- 
tionary nature and show how it has been modified from time to time to 
meet changing conditions in our economy. The national banking system 
grew largely out of the financial needs of the Union government during 
the Civil War. The Act of 1863, authorizing the chartering of national 
banks, revised in many respects in 1864 and notably modified by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act of 1913, is still the basis of our national banking system. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War, the circulating media of the United 
States consisted of metallic currency and state bank notes, issued by some 
1,600 banks operating under state laws. As a rule these state bank 
notes had only local circulation and, in some instances, were nearly worth- 
less. In order to provide a sound uniform national currency, as well as to 
find a market for United States bonds, the sale of which was of vital im- 
portance for the prosecution of the Civil War, the national banking system 
was established. 
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The Act of 1863 provided that banks taking out a national charter must 
buy registered government bonds to an amount not less than $30,000 nor 
less than one-third of the paid-in capital stock and deposit them with the 
Treasurer of the United States; against them, as previously noted, they 
could issue their circulating bank notes. National bank notes issued 
against government bonds ultimately rested on the credit of the govern- 
ment instead of on the credit of the issuing bank. They were in the nature 
of credit currency, for they were secured by the government's promise to 
pay, dollar for dollar, by virtue of the security in government bonds. 
They were secured, in addition, by a 5 per cent redemption fund in lawful 
money, by a first lien upon the assets of the issuing bank, and by the 
personal liability of the stockholders of the national bank which issued them. 

6. Functions and Reserve Requirements. National banks perform the gen- 
eral functions of commercial and savings banks, namely, to make loans and 
investments and to accept demand and time deposits. In order to ensure 
prompt payment of deposit liabilities, national banks were required under 
the Act of 1863 to keep a reserve of lawful money (including gold and silver 
coin, gold and silver certificates, and Urited States notes) against their 
deposits. 

Banking centers were divided into three classes, central-reserve cities, 
reserve cities, and nonreserve centers, commonly known as ‘^country 
banks.’^ Banks in central-reserve cities had to keep in their own vaults a 
25 per cent ^ ^lawful money’ ^ reserve against deposits. Reserve-city banks 
also were required to maintain a 25 per cent reserve, one-half or less of 
which could be kept on deposit in central-reserve cities. Country banks 
had to keep a 15 per cent reserve against deposits, three-fifths or less of 
which could be deposited with central-reserve or reserve-city banks. In 
other words, country banks had to keep an actual cash reserve of 6 per 
cent in their own vaults, and reserve-city banks 12)^ per cent. On the 
other hand, central-reserve-city banks had to keep a reserve against de- 
posits of at least 25 per cent of lawful money. 

c. Defects of the National Banking System Prior to 191S. The foregoing 
brief survey of the legally prescribed powers and duties of national banks 
serves as a background to an analysis of certain outstanding defects of 
our national banking system prior to 1913. They were, primarily, (1) 
lack of coordination and of centralized control (2) inelasticity of credit, 
(3) pyramiding of reserves. 

Strictly speaking, the national banking system was formerly a loose as- 
sociation. One bank could not legally establish branches in another city. 
The banks in the different cities were so many individual units, each look- 
ing after its own interests. Clearinghouse associations for the purpose of 
collecting and canceling interbank payments were established in the 
larger cities only by voluntary agreements among member banks. They 
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engendered some cooperation, but were unable to prevent suspension of 
cash payments when an emergency arose. 

As a means of self-protection in times of financial stress, each bank with- 
drew its deposits from other banks. This decreased the possibility of ex- 
tending further loans, particularly on the part of central-reserve banks, at 
the very time when extension of credit was most necessary. The main- 
tenance of the ^independent Treasury’’ of the United States added to the 
diflaculties of the national banks by causing irregular withdrawals of 
money from circulation into the treasury, when obligations to the govern- 
ment had to be paid. Bank reserves were depleted when large govern- 
mental revenues flowed into the treasury, and these funds did not come 
into circulation again until some time later. 

Banks, moreover, could not expand their lending power readily to meet 
business needs. The inelasticity of credit resulted not only from the rigid 
legal-reserve requirements against deposits (25 per cent and 15 per cent), 
but also from inability of banks to rediscount commercial paper. There 
was no general rediscounting agency under the national banking system 
prior to 1913. Reserves against deposits in national banks could not legally 
be employed to extend further credit at the very time when these funds 
were sorely needed. 

Moreover, the national banking system prior to 1913 was defective in 
that it permitted the pyramiding of bank reserves in large financial cen- 
ters. No bank normally wants to keep any more money idle in its own 
vaults than is absolutely necessary. Since country banks under the Na- 
tional Banking Act were permitted to deposit three-fifths of their reserves 
with central-reserve and reserve-city banks, and the reserve-city banks, 
in turn, could deposit one-half of their lawful reserves with central-reserve- 
city banks, the tendency was for idle funds to drift to the large banking 
centers, primarily New York, where they ordinarily would yield 2 per cent 
interest and yet be subject to call at any time. Thus in 1912, 10 leading 
New York banks and trust companies had 15,483 bank depositors. In 
order to keep their deposits as liquid as possible, central-reserve-city banks 
preferred to invest their surplus funds in call loans, made chiefly to stock- 
brokers against the security of listed stocks and bonds. 

In times of financial stress country banks would withdraw their de- 
posits from reserve-city banks, and these, in turn, would demand their 
deposits from the central-reserve-city banks. In order to meet their 
obligations, central-reserve banks were forced to call their loans. Hence, 
prices on the stock market collapsed under a wave of wild selling in order 
to realize funds. In the absence of an adequate source of credit currency 
or a rediscounting agency to tide over such periods of financial distress, 
suspension of payments of demand obligations on the part of many banks 
all over the country was inevitable.* Every bank sought to build up its 
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own reserves in order to remain solvent, while the further extension of 
bank credit was practically suspended for the time being. 

In the absence of any powerful central or regional banks, mobilizing at 
points of weakness, thus upholding the whole structure of credit and 
giving confidence and support to all sound banks, the acciunulated re- 
serves in New York and other reserve cities were tom down and scattered 
among thousands of individual banks, each scrambling for all the gold it 
could get. Under every great strain this individual reserve system has 
completely broken down. 

8-4. Federal Reserve System, a. Events Leading to Adoption, After 
the severe financial panic of 1907, definite steps were taken by Con- 
gress to remedy the glaring defects of the national banking system. The 
Aldrich- Vreeland Act of 1908 created the National Monetary Commission, 
composed of members of the Senate and the House of Representatives, 
charged with making an investigation into the monetary and banking 
systems of the leading conunercial countries of the world. Their pains- 
taking report, representing studies, investigations, and collections of ma- 
terial over a period of 4 years and filling nearly 50 volumes, constitutes the 
most exhaustive study of the subject ever made. 

With its report, the Commission also submitted a constructive proposal, 
known as the ^ ^Aldrich Plan,^^ named after the chairman of the Commission. 
It provided for a National Reserve Association, a bankers^ bank, in an 
effort to remedy the defects of the national banking system just described. 

Because of the impending presidential election in 1912, Congress took 
no action on the Aldrich Plan. But with the advent of the Wilson admin- 
istration and a Democratic majority in Congress, the matter of banking 
reform became one of the first items on the program of the special session 
of Congress that opened the day after inauguration. 

A new banking plan, known as the Owen-Glass Bill, was drawn up. It 
embodied many of the features of the Aldrich Plan, but substituted a Fed- 
eral Reserve System for a central bank. After many weeks of active dis- 
cussion inside and outside the halls of Congress and after numerous amend- 
ments in details, the bill was finally enactod into law, Dec. 23, 1913, as the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913. 

6. Organization of Federal Reserve Banks. The Federal Reserve Act 
provided for the division of the country into from 8 to 12 districts with a 
Federal reserve bank in each district.^ 

The capital stock of each Federal reserve bank was to be not less than 
4 million dollars. National banks were required, and state banks and 

^ There are now 12 Federal reserve districts. The centers of these districts are: (1) 
Boston, (2) New York, (3) Philadelphia, (4) Cleveland, (6) Richmond, (6) Atlanta, 
(7) Chicago, (8) St. Louis, (9) Minneapolis, (10) Kansas City, (11) Dallas, and (12) San 
Francisco. 
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trust companies were permitted, to subscribe to the capital stock of the 
Federal reserve bank in their district and thus to become members of the 
Federal Reserve System. The amount of such subscriptions was equal to 
6 per cent of their own capital and surplus. One-half of this amount had 
to be paid in three equal installments, and the other half remained subject 
to call. 

Each Federal reserve bank is supervised by a board of nine directors. 
Three of these directors are appointed by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, formerly the Federal Reserve Board. The re- 
maining six are chosen by member banks. Of these six, three represent 
member banks, and tftree ''must be actively engaged in their district in 
commerce, agriculture, or some other industrial pursuit. 

The president of the board of directors of a Federal reserve bank is 
selected by the board of directors of the bank, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. He is known as 
the Federal reserve agent. Moreover, the Board of Governors also des- 
ignates one of the directors it has appointed as chairman of the board. He 
performs administrative duties similar to those of the president of a 
bank. 

c. Federal Control through Board of , Governors. Although privately 
owned and managed, the Federal reserve banks are under strict govern- 
mental control. Supervisory powers were formerly vested in the Federal 
Reserve Board, but this board was renamed, reorganized, and its powers 
further expanded under the Banking Act of 1935. The name of the board 
was changed to the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
It is now composed of seven members, appointed by the President of the 
United States, with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the mem- 
bers of this board is designated chairman by the President, and another 
vice chairman. Board members hold office for a period of 14 years, unless 
removed for cause, while the chauman and vice chanman are appointed 
for a period of 4 years. Thus the period of office of the Board of Governors 
extends over several administrations, while that of the two major officers 
of the board may be terminated with each administration. Such an ar- 
rangement tends to minimize the possibility of making the board a political 
agency. 

d. Powers of the Board of Governors. Broad, sweeping powers have been 
vested in the Board of Governors. They have expanded from time to 
time since the creation of the Federal Reserve System in 1913; they were 
enlarged particularly under the Banking Act of 1935. Among others, they 
embrace the powers (1) to supervise generally all Federal reserve banks; 
(2) to appoint three directors of each Federal reserve bank and to suspend 
any of its officers or directors; (3) to rearrange Federal reserve districts; 
(4) to examine accounts and affairs of reserve banks and member banks 
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and to require such statements and reports as are necessary; (5) to deter- 
mine classes of commercial paper eligible for rediscount and to review and 
determine rediscount rates charged by Federal reserve banks; (6) to re- 
quire the reserve bank of one district to rediscoimt paper held by another 
reserve bank; (7) to suspend reserve requirements of reserve banks; (8) to 
give consent to reserve banks to establish foreign branches and agencies; 
(9) to alter, within limits, reserve requirements of member banks (Bank- 
ing Act of 1935) ; (10) to supervise, through the Open-market Committee, 
the open-market operations of member banks. This general summary of 
powers of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System indicates 
the extent to which the board supervises, controls, and directs the activ- 
ities of the Federal Reserve System. I 

e. Federal Advisory Council. The Federal Reserve Act of 1913 also 
created the Federal Advisory Council to advise and consult with the Board 
of Governors and to keep it in touch with economic and financial condi- 
tions throughout the country. The council is composed of one represent- 
ative of each Federal reserve bank, elected annually by its board of direc- 
tors from among the bankers in the district. This council meets in Wash- 
ington at least four times each year to confer with the Board of Governors 
and make recommendations on Federal reserve policy. 

/. Functions and Funds of Federal Reserve Banks. Federal reserve 
banks have been called ^^bankers’ banks^^ since they deal primarily with 
member banks and with the government and only to a limited extent with 
the general public. Their chief functions were set forth in the preamble 
to the Federal Reserve Act of 1913 as follows: 


V/ 


. . . to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial 
paper, to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

In order to provide an elastic currency, for peacetime business as well 
as for war emergency, the Federal reserve banks must be able to expand 
and contract the volume of circulating medium to meet currency require- 
ments. To expand credit currency, they must have control over funds 
that they can lend to member banks, as well as to the Government when 
required. 

Federal reserve banks obtain their funds from four main sources: (1) 
capital stock subscriptions of member banks, (2) deposits of member banks, 
(3) government deposits, and (4) surplus. These four sources of funds form 
the basis for the extension of deposit credit on the part of Federal reserve 
banks by making loans and investments. 

Member banks not only provide Federal reserve banks with funds by 
their stock subscriptions (one-half of which have been paid in to date), 
but they are also required to keep reserves against their own demand and 
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time deposits with the Federal reserve banks in their respective districts. 
Before 1935, central-reserve-city banks (New York and Chicago) had to 
have reserves equal to not less than 13 per cent, reserve-city banks not less 
than 10 per cent, and other banks not less than 7 per cent of their demand- 
deposit liabilities. These reserves of member banks, as well as a 3 per cent 
reserve against time deposits, were deposit balances held by the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Under the Banking Act of 1935, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, upon an affirmative vote of not less than four of its mem- 
bers, may change the reserve requirements against demand and time de- 
posits of member bants. Such reserves, however, may not be reduced 
below those required by law on the date of enactment of the Banking Act 
of 1935, but they may be doubled or increased within that limit. 

In August, 1936, the board Taised the reserve requirements of country, 
city, and central-city member banks, respectively, by 50 per cent in order 
to absorb a portion of the excess reserves of member banks. The power 
conferred upon the board was to serve as a means of controlling injurious 
credit expansion or contraction. But the unprecedented inflow of gold 
into the United States prior to and shortly after the outbreak of the Second 
World War, resulted in a rapid accumulation of excess reserves in our bank- 
ing system. In January, 1941, excess reserves, f.e., reserves above legal 
minimum requirements held by member banks, totaled nearly 7 billion 
dollars. 

With a view to reducing these excess reserves and to curbing the war- 
time likelihood of too rapid credit expansion by member banks, the Board 
of Governors in November, 1941, again raised reserves requirements of 
member banks to double the statutory minima. This was the limit per- 
mitted by the Banking Act of 1935, namely, 26, 20, and 14 per cent re- 
spectively for central-city, city, and country banks. 

The amount of cash each member bank keeps in its own vault is left to 
the discretion of the individual bank. The reserve balances of member 
banks with Federal reserve banks can be built up either by actual cash 
deposits or by rediscounting eligible commercial paper, i.e., by making loans 
from Federal reserve banks. 

Federal reserve banks obtain funds from governmental deposits. The 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913 provides that monies held in the general fund 
of the Treasury, with certain exceptions, may, 

. . . upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be deposited in the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, which banks, when required by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
shall act as fiscal agents of the United States.^ 

Surplus is accumulated out of earnings of Federal reserve banks. After 
paying a dividend of not more than ^ per cent on member banks’ paid-in 

^ Sec. 15. 
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subscriptions to the capital stock of Federal reserve banks, all excess earn- 
ings are carried to surplus account. 

g. Reserves of Federal Reserve Banks. The primary obligations of our 
Federal banking system are to its depositors (the member banks) and to 
its note holders (the general public using paper money). Prior to 1945 
Federal reserve banks were required to maintain lawful-money reserves 
equal to 35 per cent against deposits and 40 per cent in gold (since 1934, 
in gold certificates) against outstanding Federal reserve notes. These 
reserve requirements were not rigid but might be suspended by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System for definite periods of tune, 
on payment by the Federal reserve banks of a graduated rate of taxes on 
increasing deficiencies. This graduated tax on deficiencies in reserves 
was suspended during the national emergency in 1933—1934, and for the 
time being no automatic increase in rates existed as a possible check on 
credit-currency expansion. 

The abnormal demand for additional currency incidental to financing 
war requirements, beginning with the intensive rearmament program in 
1940, gradually reduced the reserves of Federal reserve banks to near the 
basic legal minimum of 35 and 40 per cent, respectively. To impose a tax 
on a deficiency in reserves under such circumstances would have added to 
the cost of government borrowing from Federal reserve banks. 

As the reserve ratio in 1945 approached 40 per cent, which had come to 
be accepted as the minimum below which the ratio should not be per- 
mitted to fall, a law was passed by Congress in June, 1945, permitting a 
reduction of the combined reserve ratio against Federal reserve notes and 
deposits to 25 per cent. By this act Federal reserve banks were provided 
with approximately 5.5 billion dollars of additional reserve funds. Fur- 
thermore, it made permanent the authority of Federal reserve banks to 
use United States government obligations as collateral for Federal re- 
serve notes. Under the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, collateral was orig- 
inally limited to rediscounted commercial paper. 

h. Elasticity of Bank Currency. The Federal Reserve System has thus 
provided an elastic bank credit to meet normal peacetime requirements 
as well as abnormal wartime demands (1) by establishing a rediscounting 
agency for member banks, (2) by centralizing reserves of member banks 
in the Federal reserve banks, (3) by materially reducing member-bank re- 
serve requirements against deposit liabilities as compared with reserves 
before 1913, and making them somewhat flexible under the Banking Act 
of 1935, and (4) by open-market operations (discussed below). 

: The Federal Reserve Act, as amended from time to time, has provided 
the necessary machinery for the contraction, as well as expansion, of de- 
posit currency. The following forces are deflationary: (1) the pressure of 
discount rates, (2) under normal conditions the progressive tax on in- 
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creasing deficiencies in the legal reserves against deposits, (3) the possible 
increase in member-bank reserve requirements if authorized by Congress, 
(4) the sale of Federal reserve holdings in the open market, and (5) further 
restrictions by Federal reserve banks on member-bank discounting. One 
or several of these influences would tend to discourage further borrowing 
and to induce borrowers to pay off their loans. Consequently the cir- 
culation of deposit currency would tend to contract, as a result of the 
contraction of Federal reserve credit. 

i, Operirmarket Operations of Federal Reserve Banks, Anticipating that 
the rediscounting function of member banks might not keep all the funds 
of the Federal reserv^anks actively employed, and believing that a fur- 
ther means was needed to regulate the extension of credit by Federal re- 
serve and member banks, the Federal Reserve Act also provided for certain 
open-market transactions of iJie banks. By open-market operations of 
Federal reserve banks is meant their dealing at home and abroad in govern- 
ment securities and in state and municipal obligations maturing within 
6 months, as well as in bankers^ acceptances, bills of exchange arising out 
of commercial transactions, and gold coin and bulliqn. 

These open-market operations of Federal reserve banks exercise a meas- 
ure of control over the volume of commercial credit available for member 
banks. Federal reserve banks can take the initiative in exercising such 
control. For example, by purchasing United States securities in the open 
market, a Federal reserve bank pays with a cashier^s check, which the 
seller of the investments ordinarily deposits in his bank. The bank, in 
turn, can use those additional funds either to reduce its indebtedness to 
the Federal reserve bank or to increase its funds deposited there as re- 
serve, against which it may conceivably expand its own loans to customers 
and so increase their deposits. Thus the purchase of investments by a 
Federal reserve bank releases member-bank credit that is made available 
for further credit expansion. 

On the other hand, when a Federal reserve bank sells securities in the 
open market, it ordinarily receives payment by check drawn on a member 
bank. This check is charged against the member bankas deposits with the 
Federal reserve bank, which thus reduces the member bank’s legal re- 
serves against its own deposits. To replenish these reserves, the member 
bank may either borrow from the reserve bank by rediscounting accept- 
able commercial paper, call some of its loans, or possibly sell its invest- 
ments. Thus the sale of securities in the open market by Federal reserve 
banks tends to contract the available supply of member-bank credit. 

j. Federal Open-market Committee, With a view to further centralizing 
control over open-market operations, the Banking Act of 1935 created a 
Federal Open-market Committee. This committee consists of the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and five representatives of 
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the Federal reserve banks. It meets at least four times each year in Wash- 
ington, upon call of the chairman of the Board of Governors. It controls 
the open-market operations of Federal reserve banks and adopts regula- 
tions relating to open-market transactions of such banks. The character 
of open-market operations is governed, in general, “with a view to accom- 
modating commerce and business and with regard to their bearing upon 
the general credit situation of the country.” ^ No Federal reserve bank 
may either engage or decline to engage in open-market operations, except 
under the direction of, and in accordance with, regulations adopted by the 
Open Market Committee. 

&-6. Qualitative Control of Bank Credit, a. Margin Requirements. 
While quantitative control over member bank credit can be exercised 
through regulation of rediscounting operations and through open-market 
transactions, the use to which such bank credit may be put also is subject 
to Federal reserve control. The Board of Governors has been empowered 
to control the use of bank credit for speculation in securities, by changing 
margin requirements. Prior to 1946, speculators who bought securities 
on margin could borrow part of the purchase price from brokers in excess 
of their cash-down payment, or margin, giving the purchased securities 
as collateral for the loan. Brokers, in turn, might borrow the requisite 
funds to make the speculative loan from commercial banks. The smaller 
the margin of cash required by the speculator, the larger the amount that 
could be borrowed to pay for the securities bought, and vice versa. 

Consequently, by raising margin requirements, the Board of Governors 
could curb the use of bank credit for speculation in securities. The Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934 empowered the Board to fix minimum margin 
requirements for dealings on the major security exchanges. Margin 
requirements were changed several times by the Board of Governors since 
1934, with a view to controlling the use of bank credit for speculative pur- 
poses, until early in 1946, when they were raised to 100 per cent. That is, 
listed securities had to be purchased outright; they could not be bought 
with the aid of loans on the securities purchased. This action was designed 
to curb further expansion of the use of speculative credit, in view of the 
excessive supply of currency in circulation which was finding its way into 
the securities markets. But even a 100 per cent margin requirement was 
not able to halt the upward movement in stock prices in the immediate 
postwar period. Between April, 1945, and April, 1946, the market value 
of listed shares on the New York Stock Exchange rose from 61.5 billion 
dollars to 80.9 billion dollars, or by 31.5 per cent. Elimination of buying 
stocks on margin had not prevented direct borrowing on personal notes 
to purchase securities if individuals wanted to buy stocks with such bank 
loans instead of brokers’ funds. But the speculative rise in security prices 

* Banking Act of 1936, Sec. 206(c). 
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yielded to a substantial decline, even before the end of 1946. Consequently , 
these regulations were relaxed and margins of 75 per cent were permitted 
for the purchase of some stocks. 

h. Installment Credit. A further type of qualitative credit control 
exercised by Federal reserve banks relates to installment finance. Install- 
ment or consumer credit had developed rapidly since the middle of the 
twenties, and at the time of our entry into the Second World War, the 
volume of such credit outstanding totaled 9.5 billion dollars. In our system 
of roundabout production a period of waiting is necessary between the in- 
ception and the completion of the productive process. The time when 
the produced good has'^elded up its last bit of utility to the consumer is 
still further in the future. This waiting period, or “period of production,” 
involves the extension of credit by someone, whether it be extended to the 
producer or to the consumers of the good. It makes little difference 
whether the waiting for the last bit of service yielded by a home is financed 
as consiuner credit to the owner or user or as producer credit to the con- 
tractor or builder. The same holds true of financing the purchase of 
various other durable consumers’ goods with consumer credit. The risks 
involved in the extension of such credit grow primarily out of a possible 
interruption of production with simultaneous unemployment and resultant 
loss of consumer power to buy goods and even to pay for those commodities 
already bought on time. 

The expansion of installment credit by sellers, moreover, has essentially 
the same effect on consumer buying power as direct loans made by banks 
to consumers. If more new loans are made by sellers to finance the pur- 
chase of durable consumers’ goods than old loans are repaid, the volume 
of installment credit outstanding will tend to increase. During the de- 
pression of the thirties it was desirable to increase the volume of such con- 
siuner credit with a view to stimulating production and employment, but 
this was not the case when we began our intensive conversion of industries 
to war goods production. In a period of expanded earnings (but also of 
restricted production of such durable consumers’ goods as refrigerators, 
radios, household appliances, and automobiles) unrestricted consumer 
demand in the face of a curtailed supply of goods would have led to a rapid 
rise in prices. 

In September, 1941, the Federal reserve banks began to impose restric- 
tions on the continued use of installment credit. The initial regulation 
pertained only to certain articles interfering with defense production, but 
the restrictions were extended more and more during the war period, both 
by increasing minimum down payments (analogous to margins on stocks) 
and by reducing the maximum length of the payment period. As a result 
of these restrictions, despite increasing ability to pay installment debts 
out of swoUen wartime incomes, the total consumer credit outstanding at 
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the close of the Second World War was only about 5.5 billion dollars, or 
42.3 per cent less than at the time of our entry into the war. But after 
the close of the war, in August, 1945, consumer credit again expanded 
rapidly, reaching a total of 7.5 billion dollars in May, 1946, and over 13 
billion dollars in December, 1947. 

8-6. Lack of Uniformity in Commercial Banking in the United States. 

The development and operation of our commercial banking under govern- 
mental control through the Federal Reserve System have been traced in 
the preceding pages. Strictly speaking, our commercial banking system 
is not a system at all but rather an aggregation of units under a series of 
regulations. 

The Federal Reserve System was organized to give some degree of gov- 
ernmental control over American banking. But the actions of the Federal 
Reserve Board (now Board of Governors) and the activities of Federal 
reserve banks were inadequate to prevent the financial cataclysm of 1929. 
This ineffectiveness was due, in part, to firyaip cial a bnormalities growing 
out of the Fhst World War, which will be discussed in the following chap- 
ter. But even more so, it can be traced to the l ack of real centralizat ion of I*' 
authority over h ankin g in the United^tates. Our banking system has had 
lit. t l s nrfrfl.nie. g rowth: it d eveloped from time to tiine t p ineet , tb s . exi g enc ies / 
of the day. 

The national banking system originated from the fiscal needs of the! 
Civil war. Before the Federal Reserve System had opportunity for normal 1 
peacetime development, it was confronted with the financial emergency* 
of the First World War. The first banking experiences thus obtained by 
both the national banking system and the Federal Reserve System were 
war experiences, and not those arising out of normal peacetune commercial- 
banking activities. 

The fe deral character of t h&^Am eri ean g o vernm ent also works against > - 
uniformity of regulation and centralization of control. State banks, 
chartered under the laws of 48 separate states, continue to function in the 
United States; they may or may not be under the supervision of the Federal 
Reserve System. On Dec. 31, 1943, there were 8,989 state commercial 
banks out of a total of 14,034 banks in the country. Only about 19 per 
cent of these state commercial banks were members of the Federal Re- 
serve System. As their banking policies are subject to state regulation 
and supervision, there is no uniformity in the banking system of our na- 
tion. Nor is there continuity; a state bank may withdraw from member- 
ship in the Federal Reserve System if it is dissatisfied with the degree or 
type of control exercised over its banking policies by Federal reserve agencies. 

But even nonmember banks are indirectly related to the Federal Re- 
serve System. Their contact is established through their correspondent 
banks in various financial centers. Moreover, Federal reserve banks have 
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from time to time purchased acceptances of state banks and so provided 
them with Federal reserve funds. Thus, although nonmember state banks 
are not under direct control of the Federal Reserve System, they are in- 
directly influenced thereby and derive many benefits from such association 
without affiliation. 

Central banking under the Federal Reserve System will continue to be 
limited in its effectiveness as long as thousands of commercial banks choose 
to remain state banks that are outside the direct supervision of that system. 
It will be a long time before the states will relinquish to Federal authority 
(if they ever do so) their right to regulate, as they see fit, commercial 
banking within their own borders. This seems especially true now that the 
benefits of Federal deposit insurance are extended to nonmember state 
banks meeting legal requirements, as well as to member banks. 

In the following chapter banking policies of the United States under 
the Federal Reserve System between the two world wars and during the 
Second World War will be analyzed. Special consideration will be given 
to the many banking reforms growing out of the financial debacle follow- 
ing the stock-market crash of 1929 and to the role played by banks in finan- 
cing the Second World War. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. What functions are performed by commercial banks? 

2. Explain the several sources of bank deposits. 

3. Do commercial banks create buying power when they create deposits out of 
loans and discounts? Explain. 

4. What is the difference, if any, between substitution of bank credit for personal 
credit and for public credit? 

5. Explain the reasons for the significant changes in the earning assets of commercial 
banks since the depression of the thirties. 

6. “Government obligations are not self-liquidating, as are commercial loans.” 
Explain. 

7. Explain what is meant by bank reserves. 

8. Distinguish between bank notes and bank deposits. 

9. Point out the essential differences between commercial banks, savings banks, and 
investment banks. 

10. “The national banking system grew largely out of the financial difficulties of the 
Union government during the Civil War.” Explain. 

11. Point out the chief defects of the national banking system prior to 1913. 

12. How was the Federal Reserve System designed to correct these defects? 

13. Analyze the organization of the Federal Reserve System. 

14. Summarize the powers vested in the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

16. Federal reserve banks have been called “bankers’ banks.” Explain. 

16. Show how the Federal Reserve System provides an elastic credit currency. 

17. Distinguish between open-market operations and the discounting functions of 
Federal reserve banks. 
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18. What operations of Federal reserve banks are inflationary, and what operations 
are deflationary? Why? 

19. Explain the meaning of qualitative control of bank credit, and give two illustra- 
tions of such control. 

20. What do you consider a major current problem of commercial banking in the 
United States? Why? 

Topics for Investigation 

1. Causes and effects of changing asset portfolios of commercial banks. 

2. Strength and weakness of credit controls of the Federal Reserve System. 

3. Public debt expansion and Federal reserve policy. 

4. Economic objectives of bank credit control. 

6. Similarities and differences between public credit and personal credit as basis 
of bank loans. 
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CHAPTER IX 


BANKING PROBLEMS AND BANKING REFORMS 

9-1. Changes in Commercial Banking Policies. It is necessary to review 
briefly the effects of business activities on commercial banking policies 
in the United States iiat order to understand the differences between the 
banking problems after the First World War, and those confronting our 
banking system at the close of the Second World War. The position of 
commercial banking in our economy has undergone many important 
changes during the past quarter of a century, changes that may be ascribed 
either directly or indirectly to the disruptive consequences of wars. 

a. Increase of Bank Reserves and the Influx of Gold, With the precip- 
itous decline of commodity prices in 1920 and the resultant business de- 
pression in 1921, excess bank reserves began to accumulate. Outstanding 
bank loans were being repaid, and the volume of new bank loans was de- 
creasing. Loans and discounts of all banks in the United States and 
island possessions declined fr(*m 31.3 billion dollars on June 30, 1920, to 
27.7 billion dollars on June 30, 1922, or by 12 per cent. On the other hand, 
reserve balances of member banks deposited in Federal reserve banks in- 
creased over a billion dollars, or by 34 per cent, during the same interval. 

Member banks were able to decrease their loans, as well as to increase 
their deposits, at the Federal reserve banks with the foreign gold that was 
flowing into the country in payment of adverse trade balances. The influx 
of monetary gold into the United States, which had received its initial 
impetus during the First World War, continued intermittently for a dec- 
ade after 1920. From 1921 to 1930, for example, the stock of monetary 
gold in the United States increased well over one billion dollars, amounting 
to 4.5 billion dollars on May 31, 1930. 

It may be pointed out parenthetically that as a result of the revaluation 
of the huge stock of monetary gold in the United States in 1934, the dollar 
value of our gold holdings was raised to about 7.8 billion dollars. But 
this should not be interpreted as an actual increase in the stock of monetary 
gold in the country. 

When business began to revive in 1922, American banks were in a posi- 
tion to meet the growing demands for funds to finance industrial activity 
without drawing heavily on Federal reserve credit. 

That the banks of the country were able to finance the credit requirements of an 
enlarged volume of business and to meet ‘an increase in the demand for currency 
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amounting to more than $500,000,000, without giving rise to a demand for addi- 
tional Federal reserve bank credit, is explained by the fact that member banks 
met this demand by the use of funds made available by the continued inflow of 
gold.^ 

h. Prosperity without Rising Commodity Prices, American industry had 
apparently learned a lesson from post— First World War inflation of com- 
modity prices and their subsequent collapse. Rather than seek speculative 
profits by accumulating large inventories to be held for advancing prices 
after the depression of 1920-1921, industry concentrated on new develop- 
ments in business organization and policy. Hand-to-mouth buying, budg- 
etary control, balanced inventories, managerial efficiency, wide distribu- 
tion of products to spread overhead costs, waste elimination, and the like 
were familiar slogans of the “second industrial revolution'' in the United 
States. They contributed to decreasing unit costs of production, and so 
increased the profitability in many branches of industry by lowering costs 
and increasing turnover. 

The industrial activity of the twenties was, therefore, not featured by 
an inflated commodity-price level. Although the average wholesale-com- 
modity-price index advanced slightly between 1921 and 1925, it declined 
in subsequent years, so that it was actually lower in 1929 than in 1921. 
If judged by the high degree of stability in wholesale prices, there was ap- 
parently no overexpansion of commercial-bank credit for industrial pur- 
poses in spite of the pronounced industrial activities of the twenties. 

Business in general was prospering. Corporate earnings showed a de- 
cided upward trend between 1922 and 1929. Net income of all corpora- 
tions, reported to the Federal government for income-tax purposes, was 
83 per cent larger in 1929 than in 1922. But not all industries were pros- 
pering during this period. Conspicuous among the “sick" industries were 
textiles and coal, while agriculture seemed to be suffering from a chronic 
depression since the close of the First World War. 

c. Dilemma of Federal Reserve Banks. Excess bank reserves and large 
holdings of monetary gold laid the groundwork for a wave of speculation, 
which was aided by the existence of abundant credit facilities. This spec- 
ulative activity made itself noticeable late in 1925, first in real estate and 
later in securities. In consequence. Federal reserve banks were con- 
fronted with a peculiar dilemma. To raise rediscount rates with a view to 
curbing speculative use of commercial-bank credit might have had an ad- 
verse effect on legitimate business. Higher money rates, moreover, would 
have tended to encourage an inflow of foreign funds to take advantage of 
these higher rates and so to make difficult the maintenance of the gold 
standard, which the leading industrial and commercial countries had re- 
adopted in one form or another. On the other hand, if Federal reserve 

* Federal Reserve Board, Annual Report j 1923, p. 2. 
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banks had kept rediscount rates relatively low, they would have encouraged 
further borrowing, indirectly to feed the flames of speculation. Funds 
normally utilized for working capital by industries could be lent on call 
against securities, while commercial loans for business purposes could be 
made against rediscountable commercial paper. The difficulties con- 
fronting Federal reserve banks were summarized in the following state- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Board: 

In determining upon credit policy, the Federal Reserve System is always under 
the necessity of balancing the advantages and disadvantages that are likely to 
follow a given course of ,«#tion. Low money rates may have a favorable effect on 
domestic business, but at the same time may stimulate speculation in securities, 
commodities, or real estate. High money rates, on the other hand, may exert a 
moderating influence on speculation, but at the same time may result in a higher 
cost of credit to all lines of busings, and thus be detrimental to commerce and 
industry; ultimately they may draw gold from abroad, which would tend to ease 
the domestic situation. ^ 

9-2. New-era Philosophy, a. Federal Reserve Policy. The relatively 
stable commodity-price level after 1922 and the increasing industrial 
profits — due not to advancing prices (as common in the past) but rather 
to lower unit costs of production with large turnover — led many to believe 
that a new industrial era had been inaugurated in the United States since 
the industrial revival in 1922. This new-era gospel appealed to the imagi- 
nation of the masses and released the speculative forces which culminated 
in the tragic stock-market collapse in the fall of 1929. 

What then was the actual Federal reserve policy toward this wave of 
speculative activity? Late in 1927 the Federal reserve banks lowered 
their rediscount rates to 3}^ per cent and expanded their purchases in the 
open market, apparently prompted by their desire to ease money conditions 
so as to aid European countries in reestablishing and maintaining their 
gold standards and encouraging foreign loans with which to buy American 
products. 

The effect of this easy-credit policy upon speculation was unmistakable. 
Market prices of stocks continued to climb upward, financed largely with 
the borrowing of an apparently unlimited supply of bank credit. Brokers’ 
loans reported by the New York Stock Exchange (mostly call loans) con- 
tinued to grow from month to month until they reached the unprecedented 
total of almost 8.6 billion dollars in September, 1929. 

Many corporations, moreover, taking advantage of favorable market 
conditions to issue large volumes of new securities, often in excess of their 
immediate capital requirements, used part of the proceeds to retire their 
funded debts, and thereby reduced their overhead or fixed charges. The 

^ Federal Reserve Board, Annvxjl Report, 1928, p. 9. 
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purchasers of these securities, in turn, ordinarily borrowed a portion of 
the purchase price from their banks, giving the securities as collateral. 
Thus bank loans for commercial purposes declined relative to loans on 
corporate securities consisting largely of common stocks. 

Attempts on the part of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to curb 
excessive speculation by successively raising rediscount rates in 1928 from 
334 to 4 and 43^ per cent proved unsuccessful, particularly in the face of 
statements appearing from day to day in various publications (presumably 
made by authoritative persons) that brokers’ loans were not excessive 
and that warnings of the Federal Reserve Board against overspeculation 
represented the remonstrances of a ^^mid- Victorian maiden aunt.” It will 
continue to be a debatable question as to whether a more drastic redis- 
count and open-market policy in 1928 could have prevented the stock- 
market debacle in 1929. 

6. Collapse of Stock Prices and Contraction of Credit, With the sudden 
crash in the stock market, in October, 1929, Federal reserve rates declined 
rapidly. Within half a year the Federal Reserve Bank of New York re- 
duced its rediscount rate six successive times until it reached a low of 2J^ 
per cent in June, 1930. Meanwhile, brokers’ loans reported by the New 
York Stock Exchange declined to around 4.5 billion dollars or 48 per cent 
below the 1929 peak, while member-bank borrowings at Federal reserve 
banks decreased from a monthly average of nearly one billion dollars in 
the fall of 1929 to less than 25 million dollars, or but 2}/2 cent of the 
1929 high in April, 1930. This decrease in member-bank borrowings from 
the Federal reserve banks was made possible, in part, by a large net im- 
portation of gold during the early months of 1930. 

The sudden contraction of bank credit, brought on by liquidation in the 
stock market, was not without effect on general business conditions. A 
portion of stock-market profits had undoubtedly been used from time to 
time during the boom days to purchase commodities. These funds had 
given an impetus to expenditures for luxuries, such as expensive living 
quarters, world tours, high-priced automobiles, and the like, the demand 
for which was curtailed materially when profits from stock speculation 
ceased. Hence, the industries providing such luxuries were first to feel the 
effects of the stock-market crash. Producers of articles of luxury, in turn, 
were forced to decrease their consumption of comforts as their own source 
of income was either shut off or reduced. Thus a general business depres- 
sion was inaugurated, reflected in a pronounced decline of commodity 
prices, increasing unemployment, and decreasing commercial activity. The 
industrial-production index, issued by the Federal Reserve Board (adjusted 
for seasonal variations), which in 1929 averaged 119, declined by 36 per 
cent to 76 in 1933.^ 

* World Economic Review^ 1933, U. S. Department of Commerce, p. 84. 
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Although the commodity-price level had remained fairly stable from 
1923 to 1929, during a period of unprecedented industrial prosperity, the 
diversion of billions of dollars of the country's credit currency into spec- 
ulative channels affected business adversely. Inflated security prices were 
suddenly deflated. The sequel to this collapse of stock prices in the fall of 
1929 was the depression of the early thirties. 

9-3. Banking Crisis of 1932-1933. a. Background. The rapid contrac- 
tion of bank credit, following the stock-market crash of 1929, revealed a 
fundamental weakness in the commercial-banking structure of the United 
States. Many banks had extended liberal loans against collateral in the 
form of stock-market ^curities and mortgages, which were not self- 
liquidating, as were short-term commercial loans. They had apparently 
confused marketability with liquidity. 

So long as there was an active market for these securities, and their 
prices tended upward, the problem of converting such collateral loans into 
cash when needed was very simple. But with the rapid decline in security 
prices beginning in the fall of 1929, it soon became apparent that the cash 
value of collateral was inadequate to meet the face value of loans. Mar- 
ketability of collateral continued to exist in the sense that the collateral 
could be sold at a price, even if in many instances the price ap- 
proached zero. But this was not liquidity of loans in the sense that 
they could be repaid at approximately their face value over a short 
period of time out of the proceeds derived from the pledged mer- 
chandise. 

h. Bank Failures and Shrinkage in Currency. Unable to realize the neces- 
sary funds on their collateral to meet the demands of their depositors be- 
cause many of their loans were ^ 'frozen,’^ numerous banks throughout the 
country were compelled to suspend payments to depositors. From Jan- 
uary, 1930, to March, 1933, 5,498 banks, having total deposits of 3.4 bil- 
lion dollars, failed throughout the United States. These losses represented 
a serious shrinkage in accumulated monetary purchasing power of millions 
of depositors and were a major contributing factor to the rapid decline in 
commodity prices after 1929. The wholesale-commodity-price index fell 
from 96.5 in July, 1929, to 59.8 in February, 1933. 

This price decline, in turn, made it impossible for many industries to 
continue production to cover their costs, some of which, such as interest, 
property taxes, etc., were relatively fixed. Consequently, unemployment 
increased rapidly between 1929 and 1933. But with mass unemployment, 
real purchasing power, growing out of production, continued to shrink — 
still further decreasing prices and marketability of goods. The whole eco- 
nomic structure of the country seemed to have been undermined, and 
governmental assistance was sought far and wide to aid in restoring con- 
fidence and reviving industrial activity. 
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c. Reconstruction Finance Corporation. In 1932 the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation was organized by the Federal government. It was 
authorized to issue 1.5 billion dollars in notes, debentures, and bonds j it 
was also provided with billion dollars of United States government 
funds. These 2 billion dollars of capital funds were to be used as loans to 
various commercial, agricultural, and banking organizations, as well as to 
insurance companies, railroads, and distressed farmers. Individual states 
also could request loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for 
relief work. 

d, Glass-Steagall Act. This bill, also passed in 1932, expanded the powers 
of the Federal reserve banks by permitting them to make loans to member 
banks more freely than theretofore; however, member banks at first availed 
themselves very little of these liberalized borrowing provisions. There 
was, in reality, no shortage of eligible commercial paper available for re- 
discount held by member banks. Only a few banks were unable to borrow 
under existing provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. 

A second provision of the Glass-Steagall Act of 1932 authorized Federal 
reserve banks until Mar. 3, 1933, on approval of a majority of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to include United States government bonds as part of the 
collateral against Federal reserve notes. As previously indicated, this 
power of Federal reserve banks to issue Federal reserve notes against United 
States government obligations, renewed from time to time, was made 
permanent in 1945. 

By purchasing government bonds in the open market on the part of 
Federal reserve banks, it was believed that Federal reserve funds would 
be made available to member banks without such banks incurring an ad- 
ditional burden of indebtedness to Federal reserve banks. As explained 
in the preceding chapter, the Federal reserve funds thus released made it 
possible for member banks to reduce their debts at the Federal reserve 
banks. This, it was hoped, would encourage a more liberal credit policy 
of member banks. 

But in reality banks needed no additional funds, for they had more than 
adequate reserves. They Were seemingly reluctant to invest in securities 
other than government bonds since they had learned from bitter experience 
that liquidity and marketability were not necessarily synonymous. Banks 
were, as one commentator expressed it, playing too safe for safety. 

e. Ineffectiveness in Expanding Credit. Under such circumstances, the 
financial and banking measures instituted by the Federal government in 
1932 to overcome the depression and to restore confidence in the banking 
structure, for the time being, proved rather ineffective. They did little 
toward augmenting real purchasing power of the people by providing pro- 
ductive reemployment for the millions who were out of work. The govern- 
ment was apparently proceeding on the theory that by liberalizing credit 
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through various governmental agencies, business revival could be brought 
about. 

In reality the Federal government, by many of its credit measures in 
1932 and 1933, was merely aiding in readjusting capital accounts of private 
enterprises, and was contributing but little to an expansion of the flow of 
the national income stream. For example, by lending a distressed farmer 
the funds to pay off his mortgage to an insurance company, which, in 
turn, invested these funds in government bonds, the Federal government 
merely substituted itself for the insurance company as creditor of the 
farmer. The farmer had no new assets except those realized from a pos- 
sible reduction in interest rates. He now had a liability to the Federal 
government instead of to the insurance company. The insurance com- 
pany, on the other hand, became the creditor of the government, for the 
farmer now was indebted to the government instead of to the insurance 
company. It was apparently believed that if the Federal government 
assumed private debts, these debts would be less burdensome because of 
lower carrying charges and because the government would be less severe 
in its collection policy than private creditors. In short, there was a shift- 
ing of creditorship but no expansion of credit. 

/. Nationwide Run on Banks, The efforts of the Federal government 
to restore confidence in the banking structure of the country by its financial 
policy in 1932 proved ineffective. They were further weakened when the 
clerk of the House of Representatives was induced to make public the 
names of borrowers from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. These 
included many prominent banking institutions, and the public interpreted 
such borrowing as an indication of weakness. The heavy withdrawals 
of bank deposits in the fall of 1932 and in the early months of 1933 in- 
dicated the extent to which public confidence in our financial institutions 
had been undermined. Fearing further bank failures, depositors continued 
to hoard their funds. This hoarding was clearly reflected in the increased 
issue of Federal reserve notes and the heavy withdrawal of bank deposits. 
The circulation of Federal reserve notes increased from 2.7 billion dollars 
on Oct. 21, 1932, to 3.4 billion dollars on Feb. 28, 1933, while member- 
bank deposits with Federal reserve banks decreased 250 million dollars 
during the same interval. 

These expanded funds in the hands of the people were not entering into 
actual monetary circulation, for the wholesale-commodity-price index 
continued to decline from 64.0 in October, 1932, to 59.8 in February, 1933, 
while the Federal Reserve Board index of department-store sales de- 
creased from 69 to 60 during the same period. The funds were largely 
being hoarded by frightened depositors. When early in 1933, moreover, 
general fear was expressed that the gold standard might be abandoned, a 
sudden demand for gold redemption of dollar claims set in. Gold reserves 
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held by Federal reserve banks and Federal reserve agents decreased 
rapidly, and the reserve ratio of gold to Federal reserve liabilities, which 
in December, 1932, had stood at 62.5, dropped to 51.3 in March, 1933. 
Meanwhile, in the middle of February, 1933, the state of Michigan de- 
clared an 8-day bank moratorium, closing all the banks of that state. 

This resulted in heavy withdrawals of funds from banks in adjacent 
states on the part of manufacturers and others in the industrial centers of 
Michigan. The area of monetary stringency spread swiftly beyond the 
borders of that one state. Within the 3 weeks prior to Mar. 4, 1933, more 
than 300 million dollars in gold coin and gold certificates had left the 
banks, largely for hoarding purposes, while the total stock of gold in re- 
serve banks and the Treasury declined 624 million dollars or 18 per cent 
during the same period. 

9—4. Commercial Banking Innovations from 1933 to 1935. In addition 
to the monetary changes made by the Democratic administration in 1933, 
previously discussed, important banking reforms also were instituted. 
A special session of Congress passed the Emergency Banking Act of 1933 
on Mar. 9, while the banks throughout the country were closed by a pres- 
idential decree issued three days earlier. 

a. Emergency Banking Act and Reopening of Banks. The Emergency 
Act of 1933 required the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury for the 
reopening of banks. It empowered the President to regulate or prohibit 
transactions in gold or in foreign exchange. Furthermore, it authorized 
the Comptroller of the Currency to appoint conservators for national 
banks, the condition of whose assets did not warrant their reopening. It 
also empowered Federal reserve banks to issue Federal reserve bank notes 
secured either by United States government bonds or commercial paper. 
Formerly such Federal reserve bank notes could be issued only against 
the security of United States government bonds. 

Finally, in order to aid in rehabilitating some of the banks whose assets 
were not very liquid, the Emergency Banking Act authorized the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to purchase ‘‘capital notes^^ or preferred 
stocks in banks throughout the country. In 1933, the total of such pur- 
chases authorized represented an aggregate governmental investment of 
more than 800 million dollars in 4,500 banks, while the actual disburse- 
ments amounted to 250 million dollars. Many of these banks repaid the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and retired this preferred stock in 
the next few years. Nevertheless, their financial lives had been saved by 
this blood transfusion of public credit. 

b. Guaranty of Bank Deposits. More drastic banking reform was under- 
taken by Congress in the Banking Acts of 1933 and 1935. With a view to 
restoring public confidence in the safety of bank deposits, the Act of 1933 
provided for the guaranty of all bank deposits up to $2,500 from Jan. 1, 
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1934, to July 1, 1934. For subsequent years the guaranty plan provided 
full guaranty on the amount not exceeding $10,000 due each depositor in 
approved banks, and a 75 per cent guaranty on the amount in excess of 
$50,000 due each depositor. But the Banking Act of 1935 established the 
maximum insurance protection of only $5,000 per depositor. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation was created, managed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency and two other appointees of the President. 
Under the provision of this act, the Federal government subscribed 150 
million dollars for capital stock in the corporation, and Federal reserve 
banks subscribed an amount equal to one-half of their surplus as of Jan. 
1, 1933. The stock ift this corporation consists of no-par-value shares; 
it has no vote and is not entitled to payment of dividends. This represents 
a decided modification of the status of a business corporation, in which 
the stockholders have the rights to share in profits and to elect represent- 
atives on the board of directors. 

Both member banks and nonmember banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem are eligible for deposit insurance within the limits set by law. Com- 
pulsory deposit insurance is required of all member banks, while non- 
member banks may have their deposits insured if they meet the legal 
requirements for such insurance. The assessment rate, or insurance pre- 
mium, for each bank is equal to a semiannual payment of one twenty- 
fourth of 1 per cent of the average total deposits (less ^ ‘float’ ^ or uncollected 
items) for each calendar day of the preceding 6-month period. 

If a bank whose deposits are guaranteed should be unable to meet its 
demand obligations, depositors, covered by the insurance, will not lose, 
for the law provides that in case of a bank failure, a new national bank 
shall be organized to assume its deposits. The guaranty funds will be used 
to provide cash to offset losses sustained by liquidating the assets of the 
insolvent bank. 

There has been considerable opposition to deposit guaranty in the 
United States on the ground that it would lead to unsound banking prac- 
tices on the part of speculatively inclined bankers, and that it imposed 
an additional financial burden on conservatively managed banks that 
needed no deposit insurance. No system of deposit insurance can prevent 
losses due to dishonest or inefficient management; but assuming the neces- 
sary competence and honesty of bankers, there is reason to believe that a 
system of deposit insurance can be established on sound actuarial prin- 
ciples, even as are other types of property insurance. 

c. Separation of Commercial and Investment Banking, The Banking Act 
of 1933 also required commercial banks to divorce security affiliates that 
had been established during the boom days preceding the depression. 
This meant segregating the functions of investment banking from those of 
commercial banking. It was intended to prevent the recurrence of the 
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high degree of illiquidity of many commercial bank portfolios. As previ- 
ously indicated, commercial banking is intended to provide short-term 
credit for working capital and not funds for long-term investments in fixed 
capital assets. Such fixed capital should be financed out of accumulated 
money savings and not with funds created by commercial banks. Prior 
to 1929 the popularity of corporate securities induced many commercial 
banks to combine their functions with those of investment banks in financ- 
ing the flotation of new security issues. The resultant inflation of credit 
inaugurated the era of speculation, which culminated in the stock-market 
crash in October, 1929. By requiring the segregation of commercial bank- 
ing from investment banking, the Banking Act of 1933 clearly recognized 
a sound financial principle, the application of which had formerly been left 
to the judgment of individual bankers. 

d. Branch Banking. The Banking Act of 1933 attempted to correct 
still another defect of the American banking system, which had been 
glaringly exposed by the failure of over 10,000 banks in the United States 
since 1921. In 1929, there were still over 20,000 commercial banks in the 
United States chartered under either state or Federal laws. State banks 
may or may not be members of the Federal Reserve System. The possi- 
bility of effective banking control under any centralized governmental 
authority is rather remote as long as there are thousands of independent 
unit banks chartered either under the laws of 48 separate states or under 
Federal laws. 

With a view to decreasing the number of individual banking units and 
as a further means of bringing banks under the control of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Banking Act of 1933 permitted national banks having 
the required minimum capital to establish state-wide branches in those 
states that give this permission to their own state banks. It was hoped 
that this privilege would encourage the growth of large banking institu- 
tions within the Federal Reserve System, which would have the advantage 
of competent banking management and supervision. 

It may be argued that a few large banks with state-wide branches give 
greater safety to depositors than do many small unit banks, not only be- 
cause of the increased possibility of more efliicient management but also 
because of wider diversification of risk in their loans and investments. 
Moreover, branch banking would make for greater uniformity in interest 
rates over the country than has prevailed under our unit banking system. 
Finally, branch banks, by pooling till money or cash in their own vaults, 
would reduce the percentage of such cash normally required to meet de- 
positors’ demands. 

On the other hand, opponents of branch banking claim with some var 
lidity that it would make banking impersonal and fail to cater to individual 
needs. Branches would become merely distant offices of large, centralized 
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banks. The intimate relations between local bankers, with an under- 
standing of local problems and customers, would be lost. Funds would 
be sucked into large financial centers, while the rest of the country would 
be at the mercy of powerful financial interests. 

e. Loans on Improved Real Estate. The Banking Act of 1935 authorized 
national banks to make loans secured by first liens upon improved real 
estate, including farm as well as business and residential properties. No 
such loan shall exceed 50 per cent of the appraised value of the property 
offered as security, nor can it be made for a period of more than 5 years; 
however, first-mortgage loans on real estate may also be made by national 
banks up to 60 per amt of the appraised value of the property for a 10- 
year term if annual installment payments are sufficient to amortize 40 per 
cent or more of the principal of the loan within 10 years. But such loans, 
in the aggregate, may not exceed the capital and surplus of the bank mak- 
ing them or 60 per cent of its time and demand deposits, whichever is 
greater. At the close of 1944, all insured commercial banks in the United 
States held 4.3 billion dollars in loans on real estate. But this represented 
only 4.2 per cent of their total loans and investments. 

This liberalization of the powers of commercial banks would appear to 
be a confusion of commercial witli investment banking. As long as a ready 
market exists for real-estate mortgages, commercial banks may experience 
no difficulty in realizing cash on these mortgages to meet demand de- 
posits. Moreover, the insurance of bank deposits may militate against 
sudden runs on banks, while the expanded control over member-bank re- 
serve requirements and open-market operations, vested in the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System under the Banking Act of 1935, 
may all serve to prevent the ‘ ‘freezing^ ^ of commercial-bank funds in the 
real-estate loans. Nevertheless, this expansion of the credit-creating 
functions of commercial banks, authorized by the Banking Act of 1935, 
seems to be a violation of the principles of sound commercial banking in 
the interest of easy credit, with a view to stimulating economic activity. 
One should not lose sight of the fact that every extension of credit in- 
volves a corresponding creation of debts, and that an excessive ^‘frozen- 
debU’ structure was one of the major contributing causes of the financial 
and economic crash of 1929. 

9-6. Governmental Lending. Even before our entry into the Second 
World War there was an immistakable trend toward Federal assumption 
of many of the traditional private banking functions in our economy. This 
trend is indicated in the following r6sum6 of governmental credit agencies, 
created during the depression of the thirties. The partial collapse of pri- 
vate commercial and investment credit agencies in 1932-1933 necessitated 
such governmental intervention to meet the credit stringency. In con- 
sequence, several Federal institution^ were created that took over many 
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functions formerly performed by private banks. Reference has previously 
been rnnHA to the creation of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
1932. 

a. Illustrations. The Federal Home Loan Bank Ad of 1932 provided the 
necessary financial agency, in the form of 12 regional Home Loan Banks 
supervised by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, to help financial in- 
stitutions that had “frozen” assets in the form of mortgages. Any ap- 
proved building and loan association, insurance company, or savings bank 
might join the Federal Home Loan Bank system and obtain loans on sound 
mortgages. These savings institutions were buttressed by a central bank- 
ing system, but they remained private enterprises. 

Shortly after the financial crisis of 1933 the Democratic administration 
took positive steps to further expand commercial and investment credit. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Ad of 1933 authorized the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make available to the Farm Loan Commissioner 
the sum of 200 million dollars for loans to farmers, secured by farm mort- 
gages and farm crops. Furthermore, an amendment to the Federal Farm 
Loan Act of 1916 provided for the issue of bonds not to exceed 2 billion 
dollars for the purpose of refinancing farm mortgages at lower rates. Sim- 
ilarly, the Home Oumers' Loan Corporation Ad of 1933 authorized the issue 
of bonds up to 2 billion dollars for the purpose of refinancing home mort- 
gages. The corporation could make loans for taxes, maintenance, and 
repairs, as well as to recover homes lost by foreclosures. 

In order to stimulate the home-construction industry, the National 
Housing Ad of 1934 provided a comprehensive program of home financing 
and mortgage insurance. Financial institutions making loans for altera- 
tions and repairs to homes had their loans insured by the Federal govern- 
ment up to 20 per cent of the total of such loans. Furthermore, the act 
provided for a program of mutual mortgage insurance and authorized the 
establishment of national mortgage associations with authority to deal in 
first mortgages and to borrow money through the issue of securities. A 
corporation was created under the supervision of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to insure accounts of the Federal Home Loan Bank system. 
Under the Federal Housing Ad of 1937, creating the United States Housing 
Authority, government loans could be made to public-housing agencies to 
aid in the construction of public low-rent housing for families of low in- 
comes. 

In addition to these various governmental agencies intended to provide 
either long-term or intermediate credit, several Federal organizations for 
short-term credits have also been created since 1933. Under the Farm 
Credit Ad of 1933 an organization was established to make loans for the 
growing and marketing of agricultural products. A Production Credit 
Corporation and Bank for Cooperatives was provided for each of the 
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twelve Federal Land Bank cities. Furthermore, the Farm Credit Act of 
1935 further liberalized the provisions of various earlier acts intended to aid 
the farmers. 

To aid in financing our foreign trade, two Export-Import Banks were 
established by the Federal government in 1934, the first to extend credit 
facilities to those desiring to sell to Soviet Russia, and the second, to those 
wanting to do business primarily in Latin American countries. These 
banks have played an important part in financing our foreign trade ever 
since their inception. 

6. Effects. By 1940, some thirty government corporations and credit 
agencies had been crdSted, reporting consolidated assets of over thirteen 
billion dollars. All these Federal credit agencies represented a departure 
from traditional American banking practice. They established the Federal 
government as a distinct competitor in many fields with private banking. 
Funds to provide the necessary capital to finance the vast undertakings 
of the Federal government since 1933 were obtained largely from govern- 
mental loans. From 1933 to 1941 the public debt increased by 27 billion 
dollars. A part of this newly created public debt represented government 
loans to private enterprises, repayable in whole or in part to the govern- 
ment out of proceeds from private commercial transactions. 

But in the face of these encroachments of governmental lending agencies 
in the field of private banking, the traditional banking system of the 
United States Las continued to function as the primary source of bank 
credit, both before and during the Second World War. 

9-^, Commercial Banking System in the Second World War. The 
many monetary and banking changes of the thirties aided our private 
commercial banking system in its subsequent problems of war finance. 
Idle reserve funds had accumulated in banks not only because of dollar 
devaluation and of the large infiow of foreign funds prior to the outbreak 
of the war in 1939 but also because of the declining volume of borrowing 
from banks by business concerns to finance working-capital requirements. 

Of particular importance during the war period was the increase in 
commercial-bank lending to the government. These loans contributed to 
a steadily expanding volume of demand deposits in our war economy. At 
the end of June, 1945, nearly one-third of the gross Federal debt of 257 
billion dollars was held by commercial banks, exclusive of Federal reserve 
banks. 

The liquidity of these government obligations, held by banks, depended 
on their shiftability to obtain funds necessary to meet demands of de- 
positors at all times. Upon our entry into the Second World War in De- 
cember, 1941, Federal reserve authorities assured the government that 
they were prepared to use their powers to see to it that an ample supply 
of funds would be available at all times to finance the war effort. 
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Inasmuch as expanding wartime commercial bank deposits arose di- 
rectly out of the increasing Federal debt, held by banks, they were not r^ 
lated to normal trends in business activity. Formerly, in our economic 
life, a decline in demand deposits would ordinarily have been accompanied 
by a shrinkage in loans and discounts and vice versa. But because of the 
quantitative importance of government obligations in the earning assets 
of commercial banks, a possible postwar decline in business activity will 
not necessarily result in a significant decrease in bank deposits. We may 
therefore anticipate a higher degree of stability in bank deposits as com- 
pared with prewar years, irrespective of general business trends, since 
these deposits rest so largely on government obligations rather than on 
business loans. 

How these deposits will be used by their owners is difficult to foretell. 
If depositors prefer to hold large cash balances, their idle funds will not 
exert an inflationary pressure on prices. But there is always the possi- 
bility that they may be spent extensively to buy actual goods over a short 
period of time. Such an increase in the circulation of checkbook money 
would exert decided inflationary pressure on prices. 

9—7. Wartime Open-market Operations of Federal Reserve Banks. 
In accordance with their declared policy to provide ample funds to finance 
the war effort. Federal reserve banks made large purchases of Treasury 
obligations in the open market in 1942 and subsequently. Their holdings 
of government securities increased from 2.5 billion dollars in June, 1942, to 
22 billion dollars in August, 1945, or almost ninefold. The increase of 
some 19 billion dollars in reserve bank purchases of Federal obligations in 
slightly over three years was several times as great as the purchases of 
“Governments” by the entire banking system during the First World War. 

Federal reserve policy in the Second World War was dominated by con- 
siderations for the Treasury’s fiscal requirements. Two immediate ob- 
jectives served as guides in adjusting open-market operations since early 
1942. The first was to offset the effect on member-bank reserves of con- 
stant currency withdrawals by the public. Currency and coin in circula- 
tion increased from about 11.2 billion dollars at the end of 1941 to 28 bil- 
lion dollars in October, 1945, or 150 per cent. This expansion of currency 
in circulation was continuous during the war, although the rate of ex- 
pansion declined somewhat during 1945. The second objective was to 
anticipate the effect of war-loan drives and other Treasury operations on 
member-bank reserves so that the reserve position of the banking system 
would not interfere with complete banking cooperation in the Treasury 
financing program. 

A third objective was attained as a corollary of the other two, namely, 
a strong and stable market for government bonds. Had it not been for 
these heavy open-market purchases of government securities by Federal 
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reserve banks, member-bank reserves would in all likelihood have been 
exhausted long before the end of the war in 1945. The Board of Governors 
might have seen fit to reduce reserve requirements of member banks to 
the minimum allowed by law, but this would not have permitted the 
degree of direct and active Federal reserve credit control made possible 
by open-market purchases. 

9-8. A New Type of Wartime Credit Policy, Option Accounts. When- 
ever actual member-bank reserves approached the minimum required, 
open-market purchases by Federal reserve banks were not necessarily ef- 
fective in meeting the reserve problems of individual member banks. 
Such purchases by FiSeral reserve banks might increase aggregate mem- 
ber-bank reserves above legal requirements, but the new reserves would 
not flow automatically to the particular banks that needed them. The 
traditional type of member-bank rediscounting to increase reserves was 
not a satisfactory solution, partly because of the small amount of com- 
mercial paper held by member banks and partly because of the prejudice 
banks have had against borrowing from Federal reserve banks. To be sure, 
individual banks could also replenish their reserves by selling some of 
their long-term earning assets, or have recourse to interbank loans. 

In order to enable individual banks to adjust their reserves from day 
to day and yet safely invest temporarily idle funds in Treasury obligations, 
a new type of Federal reserve bank credit was created in 1942. The Open 
Market Committee announced that Federal reserve banks would stand 
ready to buy Treasury bills from any holder at a fixed rate of three-eighths 
of 1 per cent discount until maturity. When desired by member banks, 
such sales to Federal reserve banks could be made under repurchase op- 
tion, whereby a selling bank retained the privilege of reclaiming these 
bills at any time before maturity, losing only the discount for the time 
they were held by the Federal reserve banks. 

This device provided an almost perfect method for adjusting reserves 
of individual member banks. For all practical purposes these Treasury 
bills became analogous to excess member-bank reserves. They made 
possible putting actual excess reserves of lawful money to work by the 
banks, without impairing the liquidity of their earning assets. Moreover, 
Treasury bills made reserves available when and where needed; they 
offered an acceptable alternative to discounting by member banks, which 
retained a traditional aversion to borrowing from Federal reserve banks. 
Member banks could also earn a small return on what amounted to excess 
reserves without sacrificing liquidity. 

9-9. Support of Bond Market. . Furthermore, through its open-market 
purchases of government securities the Federal reserve system supported 
the bond market for public issues and helped to maintain a fixed pattern 
of interest rates among various maturities of Treasury obligations. This 
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maintained the liquidity of the entire marketable public debt, so long as 
all marketable governmental securities could be converted into Federal 
reserve funds at their face value, when needed. “The policy of maintain- 
ing stability of interest rates and prices of government securities” made 
“virtually the whole public debt the equivalent of money.” ^ Commercial 
banks thus inclined to convert more and more of their low-interest-bearing 
short-term Treasury issues into long-term marketable Federal obligations 
yielding higher returns. 

9-10. Dilemma Facing Federal Reserve Banks at the Close of the Sec- 
ond World War. The dilemma that had faced Federal reserve banks at 
the end of the First World War in their effort to curb inflationary and 
speculative activity was accentuated by the “easy-money policy” that 
had been pursued during the Second World War to aid in Treasury war 
financing. 

The traditional methods of active credit control — discount rates, mem- 
ber-bank reserve requirements, and open-market operations — proved to 
be rather ineffective instruments of control under such conditions. Rais- 
ing Federal reserve discount rates to curb further bank credit expansion 
would have had a depressing effect on the market value of government 
securities, which would have caused losses to owners of the public debt. 

Sale of government securities from the investment portfolios of Federal 
reserve banks, with a view to contracting bank credit, would likewise have 
had a depressing effect on market prices of government obligations. On 
the other hand, continued open-market purchases of government issues, 
with a view to maintaining their face value, not only would have made 
these bonds the equivalent of liquid funds in the hands of bondholders, 
but also every net purchase by Federal reserve banks would have released 
more funds to feed the flames of inflation. In the face of this dilemma 
Federal reserve banks were relatively powerless in their efforts to curb the 
growing threat of price inflation at the close of the war as long as they 
maintained their policy of supporting the bond market and maintaining a 
fixed pattern of interest rates on Treasury obligations. 

Far too large a percentage of the cost of the war had been financed by 
the expansion of bank funds and not enough out of actual savings and 
taxes. The highly liquid condition of the marketable public debt would 
scarcely have existed at the end of the war if the war had not been financed 
so extensively through sale of low-interest-bearing readily marketable 
securities to the banking system. It is questionable whether the bond- 
holding public would have liquidated their holdings very extensively at a 
substantial loss in face value, with a tightening of the money market and 

> Robinson, Roland I., Monetary Aspects of National Debt Policy, in Postwar 
Economic Studies, No. 3, p. 74, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
December, 1945. 
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higher interest rates at the close of the war. But in view of the large hold- 
ings of Treasury obligations by banks, a rise in interest rates might have 
had serious repercussion on the entire banking system because of resultant 
declines in asset values with rising interest rates. 

Whereas in 1921 more than three-fourths of the earning assets of com- 
mercial banks consisted of loans to private interests, while less than 1 1 per 
cent were Federal government issues, at the close of the Second World 
War aggregate loans by banks to private interests amounted to around 20 
per cent of their earning assets, while nearly three-fourths of the total were 
government securities. These obligations, as we have seen, were all prac- 
tically the equivalent ’o^ liquid funds, available for a substantial credit ex- 
pansion at the discretion of member banks. 

9-11. Changing Pattern of Private Commercial Banking. The signifi- 
cant prewar and w'artime change in the asset portfolios of commercial 
banks from loans to private concerns to loans to the government raised 
still another question. The validity of paying interest by the government 
to banks on deposit currency created by the banking system against Fed- 
eral obligations has been seriously questioned. Moreover, criticism has 
frequently been voiced of the fractional reserve principle, which permits 
banks to extend credit in excess of their actual holdings of lawful money. 
While in the past deposit currency was ordinarily created against self- 
liquidating private commercial loans, which were intended to be repaid 
out of the sale of the products whose production was financed with the aid 
of such loans, wartime deposit currency was created chiefly by bank loans 
on governmental debts. Neither the theory that commercial bank credit 
is valued more highly than private or personal credit, and so demands a 
price, nor the assumption that bank loans to the government will be repaid 
out of the sale of goods financed with such loans warrants the payment of 
interest on commercial bank credit to the Federal government against 
its own obligations. “The banking system must earn its living and justify 
its existence by supplying credit for business and consumption, not by 
relying on its ability to monetize the public debt.” ‘ 

9-12. Proposals for Postwar Banking Reforms. In view of these con- 
siderations, several proposals for further banking reforms have been ad- 
vanced by various monetary authorities not only to restore to Federal 
reserve banks, or possibly grant to a newly created monetary authority, 
the effective control over the extension of bank credit, but also to curb 
the inflationary threat during and after the Second World War. 

o. Special Nonmarketable Government Securities. According to this pro- 
posal, Congress would authorize the issue of a special security to be 

* Op. cit., p. 78. For an opposite viewpoint see J. Cari. Poindexter, A Critique of 
Functional Finance through Quasi-free Bank Credit, American Economic Review, vol. 
36, No. 3, pp. 311/.. June, 1946. 
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exchanged for a substantial part of the Federal obligations held by com- 
mercial banks. These new securities would be nonmarketable but made 
redeemable at the central bank in case of deposit withdrawals. They would 
be made eligible for discount with Federal reserve banks at rates set by the 
Board of Governors or other monetary authority and be redeemable at 
face value at the option of the government. A low rate of interest would 
be allowed on these sjjecial issues to cover the cost of checking and collec- 
tion services provided by banks. 

Such a proposal, if put into effect, might result in “freezing a sub- 
stantial part of the public debt, and by controlling the central bank dis- 
count rate, permit it to be “thawed out” when necessary to maintain a 
stable supply of bank credit to meet legitimate business needs. The dis- 
count rate would thus be reestablished as an effective instrument of central 
bank credit control. Moreover, open-market operations would again be- 
come positive means of controlling bank credit, assuming they were; no 
longer used to support the bond market. In other words, interest rates 
would have to be permitted to fluctuate in accordance with changing mar- 
ket conditions. Stabilizing the supply of bank credit and maintaining a 
fixed pattern of interest rates through credit controls are incompatible ob- 
jectives of central bank policy. 

Various objections may be raised to this proposal, not only because it 
suggests a degree of central bank control over commercial bank activities, 
which is contrary to American banking tradition, but also because of its 
possible adverse effect on commercial bank earnings. 

[But] in modern economic systems, the supply of money must be subject to 
government regulation if monetary instability is to be avoided. Because money 
has come to consist predominantly of the demand deposit obligations of commercial 
banks, these institutions— though privately owned— are unavoidably in the public 
sector; they must be subject to public regulation to a degree that is true of no other 
part of the business community.^ 

h. 100 Per Cent Reserve Proposal. Another banking reform advocated 
by some competent economists during the thirties was revived at the close 
of the Second World War. The proposal is commonly referred to as the 
‘TOO per cent reserve” plan. A bill introduced in Congress in 1945 for 
monetary reform incorporated the main features of this plan. 

Under the proposed 100 per cent reserve plan, all commercial banks 
would be required to hold 100 per cent in lawful money against their de- 
mand deposits, instead of the traditionally required fractional reserves. 
The power to create deposit currency or checkbook money by making 
bank loans would be taken from commercial banks; it would be vested in 
the Federal Reserve System or any other appropriate monetary authority 


^ Op. cit.f p. 78. 
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created by Congress. Commercial banks would continue to function as 
custodians of funds entrusted to them by their depositors. They would 
obtain their earnings primarily from various service charges to customers 
incidental to handling their accounts. But they would no longer be per- 
mitted to derive a profit from making loans and investments other than 
the loan of funds invested by their stockholders or deposited in savings 
accounts by their customers. 

In order to put this plan into effect, it is proposed that in the future the 
Treasury borrow directly from the Federal Reserve System sufficiently 
to pay off its obligations to commercial banks. To prevent the expansion 
of bank credit againSfr these new funds, the Board of Governors would 
raise the reserve requirements of member banks until they reached 100 
per cent of demand deposits. A nominal rate of interest might be 
paid to banks on these reserves to help meet expenses of the banking 
system. 

c. Substitution of Currencij for Bonds. A modification of this plan pro- 
poses that Federal reserve banks, or whatever monetary authority might 
be set up, purchase outright at face value the government securities held 
by commercial banks with an issue of new currency, and so retire a portion 
of the interest-bearing public debt. The new currency would be made a 
noninterest-bearing government obligation. Any subsequent expansion 
or contraction of currency would be under some form of central or govern- 
ment banking control. This control would presumably be exercised with 
a view to maintaining monetary stability and preventing, by monetary 
means, postwar periods of either inflation or deflation. Moreover, it 
would effect a substantial saving in interest payments on the Federal 
debt. 

d. Control of Credit and Currency by Government. Once banks had achieved 
a 100 per cent cash reserve, by putting one or the other of the above pro- 
posals into effect, they would be required to hold 100 per cent in ready cash 
against demand deposits at all times. Any subsequent change in the sup- 
ply of both checkbook money and pocketbook money would be con- 
trolled by the designated monetary authority. In return for a nominal 
service charge, commercial banks would continue to handle checking ac- 
counts and make collections, as heretofore. 

If a 100 per cent reserve proposal were to be adopted. Federal deposit 
insurance would become unnecessary, since depositors, large and small, 
would no longer have to fear for the safety of their deposits. Moreover, 
overstimulation of investment, with the aid of expanded bank credit, 
would be a matter of the past. Investment would depend on voluntary 
saving instead of credit expansion. 

This does not necessarily imply that the desired equilibrium between 
saving and investing would be maintained in the private sector of our 
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economy without other types of governmental intervention from time to 
time to maintain stabilized economic conditions. Economic stabilization 
and monetary stabilization are not necessarily synonymous concepts. 
Nevertheless, reasonable monetary stabilization would contribute toward 
a higher degree of economic stabilization in our postwar economy than 
was the case in the past. The foregoing proposed banking reforms merit 
the careful consideration of students of postwar monetary and banking 
problems. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. Contrast the status of commercial banking in the United States at the close of 
the First World War with that at the end of the Second World War. 

2. Account for the prosperity of the twenties, when there was little, if any, rise 
in the general level of commodity prices. 

3. What was the dilemma confronting Federal reserve banks growing out of the 
inflow of gold during the twenties? 

4. What were the reasons for the speculative stock-market boom of the late twenties? 

5. Trace critically the Federal reserve policy toward this wave of speculation. 

6. What circumstances brought on the banking crisis of 1932-1933? 

7. Analyze the several governmental measures adopted (prior to the New Deal) 
to meet this crisis. 

8. Evaluate critically the several commercial banking reforms inaugurated by the 
Federal government between 1933 and 1935. 

9. Account for the expansion of governmental banking functions since 1933, and 
illustrate the nature of public lending agencies. 

10. Do you think public lending agencies and private banking can be reconciled in 
our economy? Why, or why not? 

11. Trace the functions performed by commercial banks during the Second World 
War. 

12. Criticize the policy pursued by Federal reserve banks during the Second World 
War, and suggest what alternative policy might have been followed. 

13. What was the nature of the dilemma facing Federal reserve banks at the close 
of the Second World War? 

14. How was the pattern of private commercial banking altered by the Second World 
War? 

15. Analyze critically two proposals that have been advanced for banking reform 
aimed at curbing the inflationary threat existing at the close of the Second World War. 

16. How would these proposals aid in restoring to central banking authority effective 
control over the extension of bank credit? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Economic consequences of public short- and long-term lending. 

2. Maintenance of fixed patterns of interest rates on government obligations through 
central banking policy. 

3. The banking and the money functions of commercial banks. 

4. Pros and cons of nationalization of banks. 

5. Changing objectives of commercial banks. 

6. Wartime credit control by Federal reserve banks. 
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CHAPTER X 


BUSINESS CYCLES 

10-1. Nature of Business Cycles. The continuity of industrial activity 
in modem capitalistic countries has been intermittently interrupted by 
economic disturbances, accompanied by more or less pronounced changes 
in price levels, in industrial output, and in volume of employment. The 
recurrence of periods of brisk business activity, followed by periods of busi- 
ness stagnation, has been so persistent that these movements have come 
to be spoken of as business cycles. 

A business cycle, therefore, may be defined as a series of changes in 
business activity commonly characterized by periods of alternating pros- 
perity and depression. These fluctuations in business activity have come 
to be viewed as a characteristic of a capitalistic economy, based on in- 
dividual enterprise, freedom of contract, private property, the profits 
motive, and the price system. They have become especially severe with 
the development of our modem age of power machinery and roundabout, 
or capitalistic, production. 

No two business cycles have been alike, either in intensity or in dura- 
tion, although every cycle is ordinarily composed of a complete upward 
and downward swing in business activity. Furthermore, no two cycles 
have revealed precisely the same upward and downward movements of 
prices, although inflation has often accompanied prosperity and business 
depressions have been heralded by price deflation. 

10-2. Brief History of Business Crises in the United States. The phase 
of a business cycle that first attracted attention among writers was the 
crisis or turning point, when, over a relatively short period of time, in- 
dustrial prosperity ceased and business recession set in. Historians have 
long since observed these recurring crises and have, therefore, come to 
measure business cycles from one crisis to another. 

After the advent of the Industrial Revolution, England, in 1793, had its 
first general regressive movement of commodity prices and industrial out- 
put; a similar phenomenon recurred at varying intervals in the following 
century and a half. 

The United States likewise experienced during the nineteenth century 
many periods of business stagnation, during which industrial activity was 
curtailed and employment reduced. 
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The first notable crisis in the United States occurred in 1817; it was 
brought about largely by violent trade adjustments after the War of 1812. 
In 1837, the first crisis which was international in scope was experienced. 
This was followed 5 years later by another business crisis in the United 
States. These crises were brought on largely by the rapid westward ex- 
pansion, overspeculation in land, inflation of state bank-note issues, and 
the financial disorganization due to the discontinuance of the Second Bank 
of the United States in 1836. 

The next pronounced business disturbance, which also affected European 
countries, came in 1848. It was followed 9 years later by the crisis of 1857, 
which, in turn, had^^perseded an extended period of prosperity and of 
rising prices, traceable largely to the discovery of gold in California.^ In 
1860, just before the outbreak of the Civil War, there was a slight business 
disturbance in the United StaCtes. 

In 1873 this country experienced one of the most severe crises in its 
history to that date. It followed a wave of wild speculation, especially in 
the direction of railroad expansion after the Civil War. In 1884 came 
another crisis, followed by a year of business depression. The crisis of 
1890, precipitated by the failure of a large banking house in London, was 
felt only slightly in the United States.- But in 1893 a very pronounced 
crisis set in, which was superseded by a period of business depression last- 
ing 4 years. 

The rapid Industrial expansion of the United States was again tempo- 
rarily checked in 1900, when Europe also passed through a severe crisis. 
In 1903, money became so tight in New York and in other financial centers 
that the rapid liquidation of securities precipitated what has been called 
the **rich man’s panic.” This financial panic, however, caused only a slight 
retardation of business activity. In 1907, another severe crisis occurred, 
inaugurated by the failure of the Knickerbocker Trust Company in New 
York. This business disturbance was international in scope; it was fol- 
lowed by a serious industrial depression, which lasted through 1908. 

After a period of business recovery the outbreak of the European conflict 
in 1914 brought on another crisis, owing to the sudden withdrawal of funds 
from New York by European countries. In the crisis of 1920, following 
the short boom after the close of the First World War, the United States 
experienced the most violent collapse of prices in its history. Average 
wholesale-price indices between 1920 and 1921 fell from 272 to 151 (1913 

base = 100) (see Table 3 on p. 130). ^ 

After 1921 several minor business recessions, each of about three years 
duration, occurred. But in general, as noted in the preceding chapter, 
the trend in business from 1922 to 1929 was upward. This is indicated in 
the production index issued by the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, reproduced in Table 4. 
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Table 4. Industrial-production Index, Unadjusted for Seasonal Variations * 

(1935-1939 = 100) 


Year 

Index number 

Year 

Index number 

1919 

72 

1934 

75 

1920 

75 

1935 

86 

1921 

58 

1936 

103 

1922 

73 

1937 

113 

1923 

88 

1938 

89 

1924 

82 

1939 

109 

1925 

90 

1940 

125 

1926 

96 

1941 

162 

1927 

95 

1942 

199 

1928 

99 

1943 

239 

1929 

no 

1944 

235 

1930 

91 

1945 

203 

1931 

75 

1946 

170 

1932 

58 1 

1947 

187^ t 

1933 

69 




♦ Federal Reserve Bulletin, May, 1947, p. 679. 
t P =» preliminary. 

Chart 5 presents vividly the cyclical movement of business activity from 
1830 to the end of the Second World War, in 1945. 

The upward trend in productive activity from 1922 to 1929, accompanied 
by slightly receding commodity prices, led many to believe that at last the 
business cycle had been conquered. Business was prosperous, profits were 
increasing, and real wages were advancing, while at the same time there 
was no pronounced rise in general commodity prices. Faith in this new 
order of things engendered such a wave of speculative enthusiasm among 
those who wanted to purchase a share in the growing economic prosperity 
of the country that a collapse sooner or later was inevitable. As previously 
explained, the credit resources of the country were being utilized to an 
increasing extent from 1926 to 1929 in security speculation, with the re- 
sultant price inflation of corporate stocks. 

The crash in the speculative-securities market was followed by an ex- 
tended period of business depression, which culminated in the banking 
crisis of 1933; its severity prompted drastic recovery measures on the part 
of the Federal government. But the artificially stimulated recovery was 
not of long duration. There was a short but sharp recession from 1937 to 
1938. Full recovery of economic activity was not achieved until we en- 
gaged in our expanded program of defense production in 1940. The war 
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Chart 5. Cyclical fluctuations in volume of business and wholesale commodity prices. 
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boom of 1941 to 1945, following the depression of the thirties, was generated 
by all-out production for war. It lacked the essential characteristics of a 
period of business prosperity. It was not accompanied by an excessive 
supply of civilian goods looking for buyers, but rather by an excess in the 
amount of monetary buying power seeking goods, owing to wartime cur- 
rency expansion. 

10-3. Characteristics of Different Phases of Business Cycles. For pur- 
poses of analysis, business cycles are commonly divided into four distinct 
phases, designated as (1) the period of prosperity, (2) the crisis (period of 
liquidation), (3) the period of depression, and (4) the period of gradual 
recovery. Let us note the outstanding characteristics of each one of these 

phases. . 

a. Prosperity. During the period of prosperity, prospects for business 
profits are bright. Caution on the part of the enterpriser is gradually 
superseded by bold action. Worn-out industrial equipment is replaced 
by better tools and machinery. New industries are established, while old 
industrial plants are improved and expanded. The demand for industnal 
raw materials and producers’ goods increases more rapidly than the de- 
mand for consumers’ goods. Thus, the prices of these commodities tend 
to advance faster than the prices of consumers’ goods. 

In order to aid in the financing of industrial enterprises, new securities 
are marketed. Stocks in industrial corporations prove particularly at- 
tractive because of anticipated larger dividends with increasing profits. 
Outstanding bonds, yielding a fixed rate of interest, tend to decline in 
market value. New bond issues can be sold only by raising their interest 
rate. Wages gradually rise as the shortage of labor increases, and the de- 
mand for still higher wages becomes increasingly insistent. There is rel- 
atively little unemployment. Everyone is spending freely, and the ac- 
centuated demand, unless met by a constantly increasing supply of products 
—as during the decade from 1921 to 1930— tends to raise commodity prices. 

The wave of prosperity becomes cumulative. The increased demand for 
consumers’ goods, in turn, increases the demand for producers’ goods. 
When increasing profits are anticipated from rising commodity prices, 
speculative activity in commodities, as well as in securities, becomes the 
order of the day. On the other hand, when business profits grow in spite 
of stable commodity-price levels, speculation in securities, reflecting the 
capitalized value of anticipated larger profits, runs rampant. 

As a result of intensive industrial, as well as speculative, activity, the 
volume of bank loans and deposits increases rapidly. Businessmen may 
borrow heavily to finance their capital requirements, or they may issue new 
securities, the purchase of which will be financed largely with borrowed 
bank funds. Thus bank credit is expanded and the prices of articles m 
unusual demand, whether commodities or securities, tend to advance. 
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Intensive utilization of bank funds for speculative purposes is ulti- 
mately reflected in rising interest rates and in increasing costs of funds to 
those industries dependent on bank loans for working capital. Speculative 
profits withdrawn for consumption expenditures, in turn, serve to stimu- 
late productive activity, while speculation continues apace. Finally, 
voices make themselves heard, at first sporadically, then more generally, 
that speculative prices are excessive or unreasonable. Pressure is exerted 
here and there to curb speculative enthusiasm. Ultimately it makes it- 
self felt, and (abruptly or gradually) sentiment changes. Confidence is 
converted into doubt, enthusiasm into skepticism, and certainty into un- 
certainty. People curfffl their bu 3 dng of nonessentials and purchase only 
those goods absolutely necessary to their livelihood. Further industrial 
expansion is retarded by manufacturers, while production decreases, and 
unemployment or part-time employment increases. Thus the period of 
prosperity comes to an end. 

6. Crisis or Liquidation. In order to meet maturing obligations^secu- 
rities, as well as merchandise, are ‘^sacrificed.^’ Those who cannot pay their 
debts when called upon to do so are either ''sold out'' or are forced into 
insolvency. On the other hand, desperate efforts are made to obtain ready 
cash. Merchants advertise "bargain buys" and "reduction sales" at "panic 
prices." Unable to continue profitable production, some industries shut 
down, while othei*s work only part time. Unemployment increases and 
money wages decline. Prices of most common stocks and many com- 
modities continue downward. 

The curtailment of industrial output and the liquidation of securities 
or commodities, often bought at high prices with borrowed funds, grad- 
ually diminish the amount of outstanding bank loans and discounts. Bank 
reserves thus tend to increase and interest rates to decrease. But many 
businessmen become discouraged, timid, and pessimistic. The former 
bustling activity deteriorates into business stagnation as the period of 
liquidation ends and that of depression sets in. The pronounced decline 
in the physical volume of production during the period of liquidation 
gradually becomes less accentuated during the period of depression. Trade 
is below normal and uncertain. Many industries shut down entirely, 
while millions of unemployed idly walk the streets of great industrial 
centers. 

c. Depression. The consumption of a certain quantity of goods goes 
on, even though production is curtailed. Although the standards of liv- 
ing of some individuals may be lowered because of the reductions in their 
income, a moderate demand for goods continues. As the consumption of 
many commodities for the time being exceeds production, the surplus 
stock of goods is gradually used up, and eventually a shortage of essential 
commodities manifests itself. Meanwhile, the abundant labor supply 
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tends to force down money wages of labor, and bank loans can be obtained 
by enterprisers at lower interest rates. Production costs also tend toward 
a lower level because of greater efficiency developed in the management 
of business. With the scale of production costs reduced, goods may again 
be produced profitably but at a relatively lower level of prices. 

During the period of business depression, the financial situation ordi- 
narily improves. At the time of the crisis there may be some bank failures. 


Table 5. Characteristic Conditions in Phases op the Business Cycle 


Characteristic conditions 


Industrial output 

Industrial expansions 

Commerce and trade employment 


Business inventories 

Capital goods construction. 
Attitude toward money 


Money wages 

Bank loans and discounts . 


Bank reserves 

Discount rates 

Level of commodity prices . 

Prices of old bonds with fixed 
yields 

Prices of stocks 


securities 

Bank clearings 

Business failure 

Psychological factor. 


Period of 
prosperity 

Crisis and period 
of liquidation 

Period of 
depression 

High 

Decreasing 

Low 

Rapid 

Discontinuing 

Very little 

ExteiLsive 

Declining 

Limited 

Abundant 

Decreasing 

Scarce 

Large 

Decreasing 

Low 

High 

Declining 

Low 

Liberal spend- 

Hoarding begins 

Hoarding 

ing 



Rising rapidly 

Declining 

Low 

Extensive 

Restricted 

Small in vol- 

Low 

Increasing 

ume 

Large 

, Rising 

High 

Low 

, Relatively high 

Generally declining 

Lower 

Fairly low 

Slowly advancing 

Fairly high 

. High 

Falling rapidly 

Low 

. Large 

Decreasing 

Small 

Rising 

High 

Fairly low, 

[ Extensive 

Diminishing 

few issues 
Very little 

. Large in vol- 

Shrinking in volume 

Small 

ume 



. Few 

Rapidly increasing 

Fairly large 

. Bold action and 

Fear 

Pessimism 

optimism 




Period of 
recovery 


Slowly recovering 

Slowly resumed 

Expanding 

Increasing 

Increasing 

Expanding 

Spending resumed 

Slowly rising 
Gradually expand- 
ing ' 

Slowly decreasing 
Fairly low 
Slowly advancing 
Slowly declining 

Low, then recov- 
ering 

Slowly increasing 
Gradually advanc- 
ing 

Slowly increasing 

Gradually increas- 
ing in volume 
Fewer and fewer 
Caution and timid- 
ity 


but as loans are gradually repaid and further loans and discounts decline, 
deposits tend to become less and reserves greater. Interest rates on short- 
term loans are gradually lowered as funds become more abundant. The 
prices of securities yielding a fixed rate of interest tend to advance, while 
the market prices of shares of common stock remain relatively low. Im- 
ports decline while the prevailing low prices of many products tend to 
stimulate exports. New enterprises and industrial expansions are not 
undertaken to any great extent during the period of depression, since the 
possibility of profits is too uncertain. 
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d. Recovery, The shortage of some basic commodities, however, even- 
tually inaugurates a slow upward movement in the prices of these prod- 
ucts. This, in turn, stimulates an effective demand for other commodities, 
and so the physical volume of production tends to increase again. Trade 
expands more and more, which is reflected in increased bank clearings, 
the larger volume of railroad traffic, and similar indices. Unemployment 
decreases as factories that have been shut down or working on part time 
take on new help. 

During the period of recovery, bank loans and discounts slowly increase 
with the expanding volume of production and trade. But interest rates on 
commercial loans are low because of the abundance of loanable bank credit. 
Activity in the security market is gradually resumed; stock prices, many 
of which are relatively low, begin to rise again, while bond prices remain 
fairly high for the time being. ‘ With better prospects of profits, activity 
in the stock market increases, as is evidenced by the increased volume of 
securities traded. 

e. Summary, The characteristic conditions ordinarily prevailing in 
each phase of the business cycle are summarized in Table 5. 

10-4. New Features of the Prosperity of the Twenties. The charac- 
teristic conditions in the several phases of the business cycle were modified 
somewhat by the peculiar industrial and financial developments in the 
United States after 1922. These modifications have been suggested from 
time to time in the preceding discussion of monetary and banking prob- 
lems. In view of the importance attached to them by various observers 
prior to 1929, who interpreted them as indications that a new era had 
dawned in our capitalistic economy and that the business cycle had been 
‘^ironed out,’^ they are here summarized briefly. 

Whereas former periods of prosperity were usually accompanied by ris- 
ing commodity prices, the period of prosperity culminating in the security- 
market collapse in the fall of 1929 was characterized by relative stability 
in commodity prices. Speculation in commodities, in anticipation of ad- 
vancing prices, was almost nonexistent. The most striking exception was 
the rapid advance in the price of copper in 1928 and 1929. 

But the inflation of stock prices more than made up for the absence of 
commodity-price inflation. Industrial funds, which in former periods of 
prosperity were invested in commodity inventories with a view to their 
profitable employment, in 1928 and 1929 frequently found their way into 
the call-loan market to take advantage of the prevailing high money rates. 

Again, earnings in industry were growing, not because of advancing 
commodity prices, but rather because of economies in production and 
widened markets. Earnings were augmented by a liberal extension of for- 
eign credits and an expansion of consumers^ credit in the form of install- 
ment sales. 
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Furthermore, commercial-bank credit, which during former periods of 
prosperity was generally expanded to the limit of legal-reserve require- 
ments at the time of the crisis, was more than adequate to accommodate 
business in the late fall of 1929. 

During former periods of prosperity, employment was abundant and in- 
creased with expanding production, while the prosperity wave of the 
twenties was characterized by an increasing volume of production without 
a corresponding increase in the number of those gainfully employed. 
Whereas 9,000,000 factory workers were employed in the United States 
in 1919, the total number of factory wage earners in 1929 was 8,550,000. 
Improvements in the arts of production and the introduction of modern me- 
chanical devices were reflected in so-called “technological unemployment 
in many industries. Money wages were not advancing as rapidly as 
during former periods of prosperity, but in view of the relative sta- 
bility in the purchasing power of the dollar from 1922 to 1929, increases 
in money wages, where they did occur, represented increments in real 
wages. 

The prosperity wave of the late twenties, however, was distinctly spotty. 
Agriculture was not able to recover from the severe setback it had re- 
ceived in 1920; it continued in the throes of an almost chronic depression 
until 1933, when prices collapsed so that the drastic recovery measures were 
inaugurated by the Federal government. ‘ 

The distinctive characteristics of the period of growing prosperity, 
terminating in 1929, were scarcely sufficient to warrant the conclusion that 
the business cycle was no more. They represented new or modified busi- 
ness indicators, whose real significance and weight were misinterpreted 
by many of the new-era spokesmen. But they were sufficiently unique 
and striking to merit the serious consideration of all observers of business 
phenomena. 

10-6. Price Levels and the Business Cycle. Cyclical movements m 
business activity prior to 1922 were usually accompanied by characteristic 
changes in the general level of prices. During the period of business re- 
covery, prices tended to advance, reaching a high point during the period 
of prosperity, then declining until they fell to a relatively low level during 
the period of industrial depression. These cyclical price changes should 
be differentiated not only from seasonal variations in the prices of particular 
commodities, but also from the gradual, long-run changes in the level of 
prices, known as the secular trend. 

Cyclical price changes were never the same for all commodities. The 
prices of some commodities and services advanced more rapidly than the 
prices of others during periods of recovery and prosperity, not only because 
of the habitual aversion of the consuming public to higher prices, but also 

* See Chap. XX. 
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because of public control exercised over prices charged by public-service 
enterprises. 

Finally, as previously shown, commodity-price changes and cyclical 
movements in industrial activity are not necessarily related phenomena, 
even though often associated in the past. The business cycle is much more 
than a series of price changes. It may be viewed as a characteristic feature 
of the capitalistic system. Again, periodic fluctuations may ultimately 
be found to reflect the emotional cycles of man himself. Every phase of 
industrial life — the physical volume of production, business profits, in- 
vestments, wages, interest, etc. — is affected in one way or another in the 
course of the busines^’tycle. Some of the many attempts at explanations 
of business cycles will serve to illustrate the many causal factors of business 
cycles that have been advanced by students of the subject. 

10-6. Explanations of Busin6ss Cycles, a. NaturaUpheyiomenaor Phys^ 
ical-cause Theories, Some writers have sought the cause of the periodic re- 
currence of prosperity and depression in phenomena of nature. The first of 
this group was the English economist William Jevons, who advanced the 
theory that the disturbances on the sun, known as sun spots, occurred in 
10-year cycles, and that these cyclical recurrences caused corresponding 
cycles of climatic conditions on the earth. . These atmospheric disturbances, 
in turn, affected crops, causing periods of business prosperity and de- 
pression, owing to the interdependence of agriculture and industry. This 
theory, however, assumes a regularity of recurrent phases of the business 
cycle that does not exist. 

Subsequently, H. L. Moore showed that rainfall in the Ohio Valley oc- 
curs in 8-year cycles, and combined his observation with the cyclical move- 
ment of business. He held that the 8-year cycles of rainfall generated 
crop cycles, which in turn caused cyclical activity in industry. 

Both the ^^sun-spot^^ and the ^^rainfair^ theories of business cycles are 
open to the objection that they exaggerate the regularity of recurring 
phases of prosperity and depression. Moreover, agriculture is not so dom- 
inant an element in the economic situation today as it was formerly. 

6. Overproduction or Underconsumption Theories, Some theorists as- 
cribe the ultimate cause of the business cycle to inherent defects in our 
present competitive system of capitalistic production. The Marxian 
socialists, for example, hold that the search for profits causes periodic over- 
production. The inability to consume all the goods produced causes peri- 
odic gluts of the market, when production slows down to allow consump- 
tion to catch up. The overproduction and underconsumption theories are 
two different aspects of the same idea. They trace the alleged overproduc- 
tion to the inequalities of income distribution in capitalistic countries, 
which lead to excessive savings and investments on the part of larger in- 
come recipients. 
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Since so large a share of the national income goes to the owners of wealth, 
it is argued, they are unable to spend it all for consumers^ goods. They 
therefore invest their surplus income more and more in the further pro- 
duction of capital goods, which makes possible increasing the output of 
consumers^ goods. But since wage earners receive an inadequate share of 
the national income, they are unable to buy the increasing supply of con- 
sumers^ goods. Thus there is a constant tendency for production to out- 
run consumption. The cumulative excess of production gradually leads 
to congested markets. Consequently, production is curtailed, unemploy- 
ment increases, prices are lowered to dispose of surplus consumers^ goods, 
profits diminish, and a period of depression sets in. 

As prices are cut and production is retarded, the reduction of incomes 
of the owners of wealth results in diminished savings and decreased new 
investments in capital goods. Gradually, however, consumption catches 
up with productive capacity, prices begin to rise, and prospects of profits 
become favorable once more. Sooner or later a disproportionately large 
share of the national income will again go to owners of wealth, savings and 
new investments will expand, and another period of overproduction will 
be inaugurated. 

There may, indeed, be misdirected production and inequitable distribu- 
tion of the national income. But this can scarcely be called general over- 
production. Oversupply should not be confused with overproduction. 
The former condition exists when goods have been produced that cannot 
be sold to yield a normal rate of profit. They thus tend to glut the market 
and depress business. Overproduction, on the other hand, implies the 
making of goods that are not wanted. This is in reality a contradiction 
in terms, for production, in the economic sense of that word, is the crea- 
tion of want satisfaction in economic goods. To make things no one 
wanted would not be production but waste of productive resources. 

One of the causes of the business cycle may be found in a recurrent mal- 
adjustment in the balance between the production of producers^ goods 
and consumers’ goods, or of particular goods within either or both groups. 
But this is misdirected production and not overproduction. 

c. Overinvestment Theory. While underconsumption theorists attribute 
business cycles to oversaving growing primarily out of inequalities of in- 
come distribution, the overinvestment theorists of business cycles main- 
tain that private investment of loan funds periodically tends to outrun 
voluntary saving. In early stages of business recovery, bank reserves are 
disproportionately large. To encourage borrowing, banks lower the market 
rate of interest; and since banks, as a group, can expand the supply of loan 
funds in excess of their holdings of cash reserves, they can increase the 
supply of loanable funds beyond those voluntarily saved and invested by 
income recipients. This augmented supply of loan funds keeps the market 
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rate of interest below the normal rate, which would equate voluntary 
saving and investment. The resultant lower cost of loan funds to business 
gives an artificial stimulus to profitable investment and so induces business 
expansion. 

As long as the new loan funds provided by banks keep the market rate 
below the normal rate of interest, business will expand investment, while 
with rising prices of consumers^ goods induced by expanding earnings, 
many consumers will be compelled to save involuntarily. This situation, 
however, cannot continue indefinitely. Sooner or later banks will reach 
the legal limits in their expansion of bank credit. As the market rate of 
interest is raised wifff growing scarcity of new loan funds provided by 
banks, prospects of continued profitable investment diminish. Moreover, 
some investment projects begun at an earlier period may become increas- 
ingly costly to complete. Vohintary savings, in the face of rising prices 
of consumers^ goods, are found inadequate to purchase the investment 
securities initi^-lly financed with the aid of bank funds unless the interest 
rates are increased. 

Furthermore, the increased supply of loan funds, augmented by banks 
during the upswing in the cycle, has increased consumer incomes in the 
form of increased payrolls, etc. This, in turn, has stimulated the demand 
for consumers' goods, and sooner or later competition for the factors of 
production between producers'- and consumers'-goods industries will also 
exert an upward pressure on the costs of capital goods production. The 
cumulative effects of overinvestment, artificially induced with the aid of 
relatively cheap loan funds, thus eventually leads to a condition that can- 
not be maintained. The period of prosperity ends, business declines, and 
deflation of bank credit with accompanying underinvestment culminates 
in business depression. Overinvestment theorists thus ascribe the chief 
generating factor of business cycles to the disparity in the market and 
normal (or pure) rates of interest, made possible because the banking sys- 
tem can expand and contract the supply of loan funds. Many economists 
lean heavily toward the acceptance of the overinvestment theory as an 
important explanation of business cycles. In consequence, they also view 
effective control over the supply of bank credit as an appropriate means 
of controlling business cycles. 

d. Capitalization Theories. It has been suggested by some writers that 
business crises are brought about by the mistaken capitalization of the 
productive agents. In our present capitalistic system production is carried 
on largely in anticipation of demand, and the value of durable capital goods, 
industrial plants, and equipment is based more on anticipated than on 
actual income. The amount of this anticipated income is largely a matter 
of conjecture. Because of mistaken estimates of these future values, as 
reflected in maladjustments of industrial capitalization, constant revalua- 
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tions of sources of income are necessary. As long as private investment 
continues, and men are guided in their investment activities not so much 
by their own judgment as by the example set by others, the “hypnotism 
of the masses” will continue to be an important psychological factor in 
determining the capitalization of industry. The recurring maladjust- 
ments in the capitalization of industrial enterprises have constantly neces- 
sitated readjustments in market values that have often undermined con- 
fidence and precipitated industrial crises. 

e. Self-generating Theory. The advocates of self-generating theories 
maintain that each phase of the business cycle is generated by conditions 
that have developed in the preceding phases. Assuming an adequate 
supply of loan funds, a period of prosperity will follow a period of recovery 
induced by too rapid an expansion of debts; and when the supply of credit 
is exhausted, a crisis will follow a period of prosperity, which will, in turn, 
introduce the liquidation phase. Proponents of self-generating explana- 
tions of business cycles begin their explanation of the business cycle with 
an analysis of conditions prevailing in one of the phases of the cycle, and 
indicate how these conditions generate the following phase. 

In the words of Wesley C. Mitchell, a leading exponent of the self-gener- 
ating theory, 

The recurrent phases presented by economic activity, whenever it is dominated 
by the quest of profits, grow out of, and grow into another. An incipient revival 
of activity, for example, develops into full prosperity; prosperity gradually breeds 
crisis; the crisis merges into depression; depression becomes deeper for a while, but 
ultimately engenders a fresh revival of activity which is the beginning of another 
cycle.i 

Thus, self-generating theorists regard the explanation of the business 
cycle as a descriptive analysis of cumulative changes by which one set of 
business conditions grows into another. Implicit in their theory is the 
basic concept of the business cycle as inherent in any private competitive 
economy. In other words, capitalism can never rid itself of business cycles 
so long as it survives as capitalism. 

It is doubtful whether any one factor can be singled out as being the sole 
generating or primal cause of the intermittent recurrence of periods of 
business prosperity and depression. Economists are inclined to accept the 
causal sequence or self-generating explanation of business cycles, which 
discovers in each phase the essential conditions out of which the succeeding 
phase develops. 

10-7. Depression of the Thirties, a. Significant Characteristics. Did 
the depression beginning in 1929 show the typical characteristics of former 
periods of depression? In general, this question may be answered in the 

> “Business Cycles,” p. 449. 
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affirmative. But there were certain aspects of the depression of the thirties 
that were unique. In the first place, its intensity, as well as its duration, 
was greater than any other depression in the history of the nation (see 
Chart 5, p. 188). Secondly, it was almost universal. It hit practically all 
commercial and industrial countries of the world with varying degrees of 
severity. In the third place, it was not preceded by a period of rising com- 
modity prices. The wholesale-commodity-price index remained fairly con- 
stant from 1922 to 1929. This, as previously shown, led many to believe 
that a new era of stabilized prosperity had been inaugurated. 

The many changes in the traditional gold standard after the First World 
War resulted in increasing the available monetary reserves in various 
countries. Gold had been largely withdrawn from circulation and added 
to monetary reserves. Moreover, these reserves had been redistributed 
throughout the world as a result of the abnormal trade conditions brought 
about by war. For example, in 1913 the United States had about 25 per 
cent of the world’s monetary stock of gold; in 1932, this had increased to 
nearly 40 per cent. 

On the basis of these expanded gold reserves it was possible to erect an 
abnormally large credit structure, which was reflected not merely in the 
large foreign public and private loans floated in the United States during 
and after the First World War but also in the liberal expansion of do- 
mestic credits. 

The extensive international expansion of credit, as well as the adoption 
of the gold-exchange standard by a number of countries prior to 1929, 
tended to knit the nations of the world closer together in their financial and 
monetary arrangements. On the other hand, prompted by a desire for 
self-sufficiency and by an exalted spirit of nationalism, governments built 
up trade barriers in the form of tariff restrictions, embargoes, exchange 
control, and import quotas, which tended to separate them economically. 
Sooner or later such an anomalous situation would lead to disaster. The 
rapid collapse of the credit structure after 1929, nationally as well as in- 
ternationally, brought on a rapid decline in prices, which, in turn, further 
aggravated the situation of debtors. As money appreciated in value, i.c., 
as prices declined, the real burden of debts in terms of goods became un- 
bearable. 

It is difficult to decide, in the causal sequence of events, which were the 
basic factors that made for the contraction of credit beginning in the fall 
of 1929. The stock-market crash was itself the climax of conditions that 
had preceded it. The rise in stock prices had reflected the increasing profits 
of many American corporations -during the twenties, which speculative 
buyers of securities apparently expected would continue indefinitely. It 
lina been facetiously remarked that people were discounting not merely 
the future but also the hereafter. "One may attribute the sudden con- 
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traction of credit to a sharp curtailment of the investment process just 
prior to 1929, which decreased currency circulation, employment, and 
consumption. Again, one may hold it to have been caused by overspecula- 
tion, culminating in a natural reaction. It may also be argued that the 
maldistribution of the world supply of gold after the First World War or 
the inadequacy of this supply to support our inflated credit structure was 
the fundamental reason for collapse.* 

i h. Extent of Deflation, 1929 to 1933. Whatever factors may be regarded 
as the basic causes of the sudden wave of liquidation and deflation, be- 
ginning in the fall of 1929, its effects were distinctly cumulative. The 
money value of the national income produced began to contract rapidly. 
In 1929 it was placed at 83 billion dollars, while in 1933 it had decreased to 
around 40 billion dollars, or slightly more than half. Such a pronounced 
decline in the national income meant a decided curtailment in the con- 
sumption and production of goods. But it should be borne in mind that a 
62 per cent shrinkage in the value of the income of the people in the United 
States between 1929 and 1933 did not mean a corresponding decrease in 
physical production and actual consumption, for the cost of living declined 
about 25 per cent during this same period. Nevertheless, decreased do- 
mestic consumption, accompanied by a pronounced shrinkage in export 
trade, created the appearance of overproduction in many branches of in- 
dustry. While the Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production 
declined from 119 in 1929 to 76 in 1933, or by 36 per cent, the index of 
stocks of manufactured goods and raw materials in the United States, 
compiled by the Department of Commerce, actually rose from 137 in 1929 
to 148 in 1933, or by 8 per cent. 

Confronted with unsalable goods at prices sufficient to cover costs, many 
industries continued to curtail their production programs. This, in turn, 
meant further decreases in employment and continued lowering of in- 
comes. The index of employment, computed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, declined from 97.5 in 1929 to 56.4 in the first quarter of 1933 
(using 1926 as the base year), while the pay-roll index decreased from 100.5 
to 35.2 during the same interval. 

c. Failure of Natural Economic Forces of Recovery. It seemed impossible 
to break through the vicious circle of credit contraction, declining prices, 
decreased consumption, growing unemployment, and curtailment of pro- 
duction. The economic depression in the thirties passed what some people 
regarded as the point of natural rebound, beyond which the traditional 
forces and methods of economic recovery were no longer effective. The 
dollar debt structure, which had been erected during previous years of 
prosperity in terms of relatively low-valued dollars, was too heavy to bear 

* For an illuminating discussion of this question see J. M. Clark, "Strategic Factors 
in the Business Cycle,” particularly Parts III and IV. 
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when repayment was required in dollars whose purchasing power had risen 
some 65 per cent at wholesale between 1929 and 1933. 

In former depressions, values had been readjusted downward through 
foreclosures, reorganizations, and forced liquidations, until conditions for 
recovery were satisfactory at lower levels of costs and prices. Prices of 
goods that could not be sold at their estimated values had been cut to a 
figure that would sell them. Property that could not pay mterest on its 
mortgage had changed hands, passing into the possession of those who 
could “carry it” at a lower value. Issuers of bonds who could not pay their 
interest had to pass %ough a process of reorganization aimed at a re- 
duction of their fixed barges, or possibly transfer ownership. After re- 
organization, the bond issuer might then, with good management, expect 
to obtain enough income to pay his interest charges. The result was a r^ 
adjustment of values that enabled the financial organism to resume its 
performance of the old functions upon a revised and more realistic basis 
of relationship between borrower and lender, producer and consumer, costs 

and prices. ^ , 

But the magnitude of the debts existing in 1933 was too great for a de- 
flated economic structure to bear Total net public and private long- and 
short-term debts in the United States amounted to nearly 150 billion dol- 
lars in 1933. Of this total, 37.8 billion dollars or 25 per cent represented 
public or governmental debt, while 111.6 billion dollars or 75 per cent was 
private indebtedness. Interest and debt repayments on these obligations 
became increasingly burdensome with the decline in the price level dunng 
the early thirties. This price decline, brought about primarily by the ex- 
cessive contraction of credit currency and the pronounced retardation in 
the velocity of monetary circulation, necessitated drastic measures to pre- 
vent its continuance. Strenuous measures had to be taken to stem the 

tide of deflation. ^ , . 

10-8 Efforts at Govenunentally Guided Recovery. The Democratic 

administration, which took office in March, 1933, inaugurated numerous 
measures intended to stimulate economic recovery and to prevent further 
price deflation. Reference has been made previously to the monetary and 
banking legislation of 1933-1934. But in addition to these laws a number 
of other positive measures were adopted, with a view to furthering economic 
recovery. Foremost among these was the National Industrial Recovery 
Act of 1933. This act marked a distinct departure from the traditional 
methods of achieving recovery after periods of business depression tjirough 
the automatic operation of natural forces; it wm popularly heralded as 

inaugurating planned recovery and u “New Deal.” . , , r. 

10-9. National Industrial Recovery Act. This law authorized the Pres- 
ident of the United States to establish the necessary facilities to orgamze 
industry under codes of fair competition. Under the act industries were 
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permitted to submit voluntary codes for their guidance or the President 
might formulate codes for them. Failure to follow regulations imposed 
under codes would result in refusal or loss of license to operate. Member- 
ship in codes was extended freely on equal terms to all those engaged in 
a particular trade or industry. 

Although the act provided that no monopolies should be created, codified 
industries were nevertheless relieved of the restrictions of antitrust laws. 
It did not provide for fixing prices directly ; but indirect control over prices, 
through production control as well as minimum wage and maximum work- 
ing-hour requirements, was apparently one of the underlying purposes of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act. The labor provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act were particularly significant. Employees 
were given the right to organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing; they were not required to join company 
unions as a condition of employment. The President, however, exercising 
the power vested in him under the act, required that all approved industrial 
codes should declare against child labor as constituting unfair com- 
petition. 

In 1935, the United States Supreme Court handed do^vn a unanimous 
decision,* declaring unconstitutional Section 3 of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. This section embodied the provisions governing the code- 
making authority and the fixing of hours and wages. 

The Court decision meant a decided setback to the whole program of 
planned recovery inaugurated by the Democratic administration in 1933. 
Ofiicial steps were taken, however, to continue the National Recovery 
Administration in skeletonized form, in order to bring together and sum- 
marize the large body of information gathered by the Recovery Adnun- 
istration during its nearly two years of existence. 

10-10. Some Problems Arising Out of Federal Efforts at Govemmentally 
Guided Recovery. The idea of coordinating business in industrial and 
trade groups along cooperative lines was stamped by some critics as a big 
step toward socialism. Without questioning the motives that prompted 
the program of planned recovery under industrial codes, it is very debat- 
able whether the methods employed either accelerated or retarded re- 
covery. Underlying the recovery program, there were, however, certain 
fundamental economic issues that should be borne in mind. 

a. Repression of Profits Motive. As long as an individualistic competitive 
economic system prevails, in which the motivating force to business enter- 
prise is the quest for profits, it is diflScult to see how a program that raised 
production costs and diminished possibilities of profits could be relied on 
to stimulate economic recovery. 

‘ A.L.A. Scheehter PouUry Corporation A ol. c. United SUUst of Amtriea, 2M U.8. 406 
(1935). 
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“Under the new conditions,” said Leonard Ayres, “the business man 
must first advance the funds to employ more workers and pay them higher 
wages, and then hope that the increased purchasing power thus released 
will stimulate sufficient volume of buying, despite higher pnces, to make a 
profit margin possible.” ^ This seemed to be putting the cart before the 
horse, for, in a private-enterprise economy, the prospect of profitable in- 
vestment had hitherto been a basic requisite for ^tual economic recovery. 
Underlying the recovery program was the implied assumption that busi- 
ness leaders had changed their traditional motivation for engaging in busi- 
ness and were willing tg^ sacrifice profits for some time to come in order to 
increase the purchasing power of the great masses of consumers. 

b. Adjustment of Production to Demand. The suggestion that produc- 
tion should be adjusted to demand was frequently made in connection with 
the recovery program. Adjustment, in this respect, was widely regarded 
as meaning curtailment. But real demand grows out of production, and 
curtailment of production, therefore, is synonymous with reducing real 
demand. To be sure, there may be overproduction of specific products, 
which would normally be reflected in declining prices of such products, 
relative to the prices of other goods. But the codified industries endeavored 
to piaintain prices, and even to raise them. To do this, it was felt that 
further restriction of output would be necessary, with a view to adjusting 
production to demand. This procedure has been facetiously called an at- 
tempt to “stabilize poverty.” 

c. Rigidity of Costs of Production. The idea of fair competition, which 
was stressed in the codes, was commonly interpreted to mean not to sell 
below costs of production, and, in general, not to indulge in unfair busi- 
ness practices. In the first 200 codes approved by the National Recovery 
A dminis tration, the provision that selling below costs constitutes an un- 
fair trade practice occurred no less than 146 times.* 

Selling below “costs of production,” as an indicator of unfair competi- 
tion, raised some diflScult questions. What should be included in costs of 
production? Whose costs should be used as a standard? At what per- 
centage of plant capacity should costs be established? What basing point 
should be selected for cost determination? How should administrative 
and marketing costs be handled? How should joint costs be allocated 
among individual items? How should overhead costs be distributed? 
How would it be possible to maintain assumed cost-of-production prices 
if demand for products changed? These questions arose out of the sug- 
gestion that “costs of production” should be made the guide to fair com- 
petition. Setting up some arbitrary cost-price standard as a basis for 

t “The Economics of Recovery,” p. 143, The MacmiUan Company, New York, 1933. 

• Fn-ENB, Lincoln, “Unfair Trade Practices,” p. 133, Harper & Brothers, New York, 

1934. 
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fair competition would tend to increase the rigidity of the price structure 
and, if continued, would eventually spell the doom of the traditional com- 
petitive system in which prices adjust themselves imder private enterprise 
to changing conditions of supply and demand. 

But it is possible to establish standards of fair trade practices as b^s 
for fair competition. Secret rebates, discrimination, misrepresentation, 
price cutting, false and misleading advertising, bribery, intimidation, and 
exploitation are all practices that are generally recopized as indicative 
of unfair competition. To the extent that the industrial codes diminished 
such unsound and unethical practices in business, they made a positive 
contribution to the raising of business standards. But, in the last analysis, 
it is not the formulating or codifying of fair business practices that really 
counts. It is adhering to such ethical standards on the part of business 
enterprisers that must determine their ultimate effectiveness. 

10-11. What Did Guided Recovery Accomplish? What was achieved 
by the recovery program of the New Deal? An authoritative answer can- 
not be given to this question, for it will continue to be a partisan ques- 
tion for many years. Nor can the various measures adopted by the Federal 
government to aid recovery be evaluated separately. The Federal mon- 
etary and banking legislation, previously discussed, was directed toward 
expanding credit and raising prices, while the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 aimed at a redistribution of the national income by increasing 
the prices of farm products relative to the prices of industrial products. 

Moreover, the program of public and civil works inaugurated by the 
Federal government in 1933 inevitably reacted upon many branches of 
private enterprise. Under the National Industrial Recovery Act the sum 
of 3.3 billion dollars was appropriated to carry out numerous public and 
civil-works projects under the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works, created by the President. To the extent that these Federal 
funds were made available out of loans to employ labor in various public 
and civil projects, they aided in stimulating consiunption. Such increased 
consumption, in turn, enhanced the prospects of wider sales and higher 
prices and served as an incentive to expand private production. 

Whether a more extensive program of public works, financed by govern- 
ment deficit spending after 1933, would have stimulated economic re- 
covery and restored prosperity is a debatable question. The fact remains 
that, as previously noted, in spite of partial recovery in 1934 and again 
after the recession of 1937, full recovery and reemplojroent of idle pro- 
ductive resources were not achieved in our economy until we embarked on 
the defense program in 1940. With accelerated governmental production 
of war goods, financed with the aid of large loan funds, the depression was 
finally ended by world catastrophe, rather than by national peacetime 
p lanning It is a moot question whether the losses in our economy during 
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the war exceeded or fell short of the costs of the depression of the thirties. 
These depression wastes have been variously estimated at several hundred 
billion dollars of potential national income lost owing to involuntary idleness. 

10-12. Public Works as an Aid to Recovery. An extensive forward- 
planned program of public works to alleviate unemployment in periods of 
depression has frequently been proposed in the past. These public works 
were to be begun as soon as certain indices of business conditions, such as 
industrial production, employment, and prices, revealed a distinct falling 
off in private business activity. 

Experience during the thirties showed that the effectiveness of such a 
program for a reserve^cJ public works, as a means of counteracting business 
fluctuations, depends upon a great variety of factors. Unless the scope o 
public improvem ents in reser ve is ad equa te to absorb idle labor, where 
such labSn^WKbCi^dct may be negligible. Furthermore, to as- 
sure prompt action. Federal, state, and local governments must have ap- 
propriatmnsofp^licjun^vailable and must be ready to award contracts 
foTtHSl^^ without delay. Again, publicjcrediLfaciUiifis, in^e form of 
legal borrowing capacity, must be provided for in advance. The ^bs^ce 
of political interference with the operation of the proposed reserve of public 
w'orks mil^t also be assured. Finally, provision must be made to d_i^n- 
tinue public works w hen private business , h as .suffic^ntly recovered to 
uSIiinh^ available-labor supply. This may prove both inexpedient and 
costly, if not impossible, for many public improvements, e.g., Boulder Dam, 
require years for their completion. A reserve of public works can thus be 
viewed as a palliative, rather than as a remedy, of business fluctuations. 
In our postwar economy, governments, whether at the Federal, state, or 
local level, are apparently planning to use forward-planned public works 
as a major weapon, designed to stabilize production, employment, and in- 

10-13. Employment Act of 1946. After the close of the Second World 
War Federal legislation was considered that, if enacted, would have estab- 
lished a national policy of guaranteeing continuous “full employment. 
Not only fear of mass unemployment in the transitional period from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy, but also, in view of historical precedent, the 
desire to forestall a major postwar depression by governmental action 

prompted the proposal. . v x xu 

The expression “full employment,” used extensively to indicate the m^ 

jor objective of our peacetime economy, may be variously interpreted. It 
has been defined “as a condition under which every person who is able and 
willing to work can find enough employment in the course of a year to 
not less than enough to maintain his habitual standard of living. Ihe 

» Goldenweiser, E. a., “Postwar Economic Studies,” No. 1, p. 4; Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, Washingt<Jn, D. C., 1946. 
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expression may be used to indicate providing ^^jobs for all, all seeking 
employment at prevailing wage rates; or, providing work for the invol- 
untarily idle at wage rates arbitrarily set by the government. 

In view of the many varieties of involuntary idleness, such as seasonal, 
cyclical, technological, and frictional, it is obviously necessary to decide 
which type or types of unemployment the government would seek to elim- 

inate. 

After lengthy debate. Congress passed the Employment Act of 1946, 
which declared it to be ‘‘the continuing policy and responsibility of the 
Federal Government to use all practicable means'^ in conjunction with 
private enterprise and state and local governments, to coordinate and use 
its resources in a manner calculated to foster and promote free competi- 
tion, enterprise, and the general welfare, and “to promote maximum em- 
ployment, production and purchasing power.’' 

The President was required under the act to submit to each session of/ 
Congress an economic report, setting forth the levels of employment, pro-j 
duction, and purchasing power obtaining in the United States and such 
levels as needed to carry out the above policy. Moreover, he must prepare 
a program for carrying out this policy.! Significantly, the act used the words 
‘^program” and “policy,” rather than the word “planning.” The three 
presidential advisers provided for in the act have the duty to develop and 
recommend to the President national economic policies designed to foster 
free competitive enterprise, to avoid economic fluctuations or to diminish 
the effects thereof, and to maintain “employment, production and pur-, 

chasing power.” . • r 

Since business cycles have come to be viewed as a characteristic of a 
capitalistic system, based on the principle of active competition, one may 
seriously question the possibility of formulating a governmental policy 
designed to foster free competitive enterprise and at the same time to I 
avoid economic fluctuations. In the light of historic reality these appear! 
to be incompatible objectives. But public policy can and should be di- 
rected toward diminishing the effects of economic fluctuations by adopt- 
ing measures that will alleviate conditions of cyclical unemployment in* 
our economy. A forward-planned program of useful public works bas^ 
come to be viewed as a major weapon of government to aid in combating ^ 
such involuntary idleness. It is obviously illogical to defer preparing such 
a program until a depression is upon us. Planmng to meet conditions of ^ 
economic depression should properly be done in advance during periods of . 
prosperity. 

10-14. Integration of Public and Private Enterprise. The extension of 
direct productive activity by governments in our postwar economy with 
a view to achieving a higher degree of economic stability than in the past 
will, of necessity, result in increasing governmental encroachment upon 
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many traditional fields of private competitive enterprise. The expansion 
of public-housing projects is a case in point. Public housing has come to bo 
viewed by many as a major field for the expansion of public enterprise in 
the postwar era. 

What will be the effects of this expanding economic activity of govern- 
ments on our traditional attitude toward free private enterprise? Basic 
motivations of private and public enterprise are essentially different; the 
one is economic, the other is sociopolitical; the one is individualistic, the 
other is collectivistic; the one is guided by the quest for profits, the other 
by the avowed desire to promote the public welfare. 

Many critics have Slewed the expansion of public enterprise for the pur- 
pose of acliieving stability of production and employment as incompatible 
with our private-enterprise economy. They hold that it will eventually 
necessitate a choice between €fither a govemmentally controlled economic 
order, directed by political authority, or a system based on free private 
enterprise, in which government acts merely as umpire to see that the 
rules of the game of business are observed. 

Much study and serious thought will be required before we shall have 
developed the functioning mechanism of a stabilized economic system. 
Some economists have questioned the desirability of business stability, 
even if it could be realized within the framework of capitalism. They hold 
that recurring business depressions after periods of prosperity are indicative 
of a dynamic economic order, involving constant change. During periods 
of depression, many failures occur — the weaker enterprises are weeded 
out and the stronger survive. Thus, much obsolete and useless equipment 
finds its way to the scrap heap, while room is made for new technical ap- 
pliances and new investment of savings, contributing to increased pro- 
duction at lower unit costs. 

Those who support this viewpoint would rely on free competition to 
achieve the goal of high levels of production. They seemingly fail to 
recognize the trend toward increasingly imperfect and monopolistic com- 
petition in our economy, which has contributed to accentuating economic 
instability. In spite of this trend, the Employment Act of 1946 makes it a 
matter of public policy to foster free competitive enterprise. But the act 
also recognizes the need for a public policy that will coordinate the re- 
sources of the government with private enterprise, with a view to promot- 
ing maximum employment, production, and purchasing power. This latter 
objective, if it is to be realized, will necessitate the effective integration of 
public and private enterprise so as to counteract the economically inju- 
rious effects of business depressions. 

Reasonable economic stability at high levels of productive employment 
has come to be viewed as the major goal of our peacetime economy. Even 
though one may subscribe wholeheartedly to a realization of this goal, one 
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should not lose sight of the changes in our traditional economic institu- 
tions and habits of thinking on economic matters that will be necessary if 
we would attain this objective. These issues will be analyzed in subsequent 
chapters dealing with governmental fiscal policies aimed at greater eco- 
nomic stability and less economic inequality. Answers to some questions 
raised here concerning unfair trade practices, costs, prices, and rates will 
be attempted also in a later part devoted to industrial monopolies and pub- 
lic utilities. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. What is meant by business cycles? 

2. Trace the history of the various business crises experienced by the United States 
since 1800. 

3. Business cycles are commonly divided into a number of distinct phases. What 
are these phases? 

4. Indicate the significant characteristics of each phase. 

6. What were the unusual features revealed during the prosperity period of the 

twenties? , • xu x 

6. Did these unusual features of the prosperity period warrant the conclusion that 

business cycles had been “ironed out”? Give reasons for your viewpoint. 

7. “Cyclical price changes should be differentiated from secular price changes, both 

as to causes and as to effects.” Explain. 

8. Evaluate critically the natural-phenomena theories of business cycles. 

9. Criticize the overproduction theories of business cycles. 

10. What is meant by the self-generating theory of business cycles? 

11. Contrast the underconsumption theory with the overinvestment theory of busi- 
ness cycles. . . I. j X- 

12. Business cycles have been ascribed to “mistaken capitalization of the productive 

agents.” Explain. i. v 

13. In what important respects did the depression of the thirties differ from earlier 

depressions of our history? 

14. Why did recovery not follow the depression of the early thirties, in accordance 
with the traditional cyclical pattern? 

15. Evaluate critically the efforts of the Federal government to induce recovery after 
1933. 

16. What was the theory behind the governments plan to stimulate recovery, in 
accordance with provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act? 

17. Criticize the frequently heard statement that, in order to maintain stability in 
our economy, we must “adjust production to demand.” 

18. What are the obstacles to adjusting production costs to selling prices in a period 

of business recession? i. xt i 

19. What did planned recovery under the emergency legislation of the New Deal 

accomplish? 

20. In how far, if at all, may a forward-planned program of pubhc works aid m stim- 
ulating recovery? 

21. Evaluate critically the Employment Act of 1946. 

22. What are the economic problems arising out of the efforts to integrate public and 
private enterprise as a means to stabilize high levels of productive employment? 

23. Criticize the contention that business stability is not necessarily desirable, even 
if it could be achieved. 
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Topics for Investigation 

1. Effects of business cycles on the pattern of income distribution. 

2. Public works policy as means of alleviating business depressions. 

3. Government fiscal policy and business cycles. ^ • u • 

4. Theoretical considerations of governmental deficit spending as an aid to business 

recovery. 

5. Changing attitudes toward alleviating business depressions. 

6. Monetary policy and business cycles. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

11-1. Private and Public Aspects. Before considering economic prob- 
lems arising out of the intricate commercial relations among various trad- 
ing countries, the basic characteristics of international trade will be re- 
viewed briefly. International trade consists basically of an exchange of 
commodities and services among private business units located in differerit 
countries although at times governmental agencies carry on trade di- 
rectly. During the First World War, for example, the United States 
government made extensive loans to the Allied governments, with the pr(> 
ceeds of which these governments purchased materials from private busi- 
ness units in the United States. Again, in the Second World War, govern- 
mental agencies exchanged war supplies and materials among the Allied 
powers under Lend-Lease and reverse lend-lease arrangements in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Lend-Lease Act of 1941. But govern- 
mental loans to our allies were discontinued shortly after the close of the 
First World War and Lend-Lease similarly was promptly terminated by 
executive order at the end of the Second World War. All these govern- 
mental transactions in international trade may thus be viewed as emer- 
gency measures, dictated by wartime needs. They differ significantly 
from normal peacetime trade, conducted by private trading units on a 

commercial basis in open markets. ^ ^ _ 

But even in peacetime governments have aided private enterprise in 
financing international trade by extending or guaranteeing credits, while 
the actual trade has been carried on by private agencies. For example, 
two Federal export-import banks were created in the United States in 
1934 to help finance exports and imports between the United States and 
other nations. Governments have also sought to stimulate exports of 
various types by subsidies and bounties. Moreover, some govenmie^s 
have promoted trade between their nationals and the Soviet Umon by 
guaranteeing a portion of the credits extended by their exporters. Only in 
the Soviet Union, however, is foreign trade a state monopoly. Article One 
of a decree issued by the then Bolshevik government on Apr. 22, 1918, reads 
as follows: 

The entire foreign trade is nationalized. Commercial transactions in all goods 
whatsoever ... to and from foreign states and individual trade enterprises are 

211 
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to be effected on behalf of the Russian Republic by organizations authorized for 
this purpose. Any imports and exports through channels other than these enter- 
prises are prohibited. 

11-2. Similarities between Domestic and International Trade, a. Dm- 

sion of Labor and Mutuality of Interest The underlying principles of inter- 
national trade and domestic trade are essentially the same. The expres- 
sion ^interregional trade/ ^ pertaining to trade within and across national 
boundaries, has found wide usage in economic literature. It suggests the 
similarities between all trade, regardless of political frontiers. Funda- 
mentally, trade consigns of an exchange of goods for goods, including in 
the concept “goods^^ both commodities and services. Basic to the ex- 
change of goods is division of labor or specialization. Furthermore, all 
trade, whether domestic or international, is carried on for mutual gain and 
benefit. We produce and sell goods in order that we may buy other goods 
in exchange. 

The extent to which we are able to sell depends not only on our pro- 
ductivity, which measures the size of our salable surpluses, but also on 
our ability to find markets or to create markets for the products we wish 
to sell. On the other hand, we are able to buy products to gratify our de- 
sires to the extent that we are able to sell our own products. We produce 
in order that we may consume, and the volume of available consumable 
goods is limited by the amount we have produced. Moreover, we cannot 
buy unless we sell, and we cannot sell unless we buy, for, strictly speaking, 
we sell funds, whether money or credit, whenever we employ them to buy 
economic goods. This principle of mutuality or reciprocity is fundamental 
in both international and domestic trade. 

6. Complications of Money and Nationalism. The use of money as a 
medium of exchange has somewhat beclouded the real nature of exchange 
transactions. A person looks upon the purchase of an article with money, 
whether at home or abroad, as a complete exchange transaction. It is a 
completed money or commercial transaction, but an economic or real ex- 
change is completed only when goods have been exchanged for money or 
credit and the money or credit has again been exchanged for goods. Full 
recognition of this fact will help to clarify many popular misconceptions 
pertaining to foreign exchange, international trade, and foreign invest- 
ments. 

Moreover, the grouping of peoples into sovereign states and nations, 
each politically independent of the other, has led to the popular miscon- 
ception that economic interests and political boundaries are coextensive j 
or, rather, that political boundaries terminate the mutuality of economic 
interests between peoples. As a result, international trade has come to 
be regarded with suspicion and as an economic process very different from 
domestic trade. It is popularly believed that a nation benefits by its ex- 
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ports and suffers by its imports; an unfavorable trade balance is often 
viewed with apprehension. This misunderstanding can be clarified only 
by realizing that in every exchange transaction he who buys also sells, and 
he who sells also buys. Again, each exchange is made because both buyer 
and seller hope to realize benefit by trading a plentiful good for a relatively 
scarce one, but the net economic gain accrues to the trader in his capacity 
as buyer rather than as seller. Normally one values that which he gets or 
buys more than that which he gives up or sells. 

11-3. Differences between Domestic and International Trade. There 
are, however, several differences between domestic and international- trade 
that should not be overlooked. They may be viewed as differences in de- 
gree rather than differences in kind. In the first place, various countries 
have their own monetary units, in terms of which the values of goods are 
expressed; the monetary units of most countries vary widely in their nature 
and value. The problem of converting the prices of goods expressed in 
terms of the monetary unit of one country into other prices expressed in 
the monetary unit of another countiy makes the process of international 
trade more complicated than that of domestic trade. 

Secondly, domestic trade is usually free from such obstructions as cus- 
toms inspection, varying commercial laws, and strange languages, which 
are frequently of considerable significance in international trade. Tariff 
regulations and other artificial obstacles hampering international trade 
are usually absent in domestic trade. Differences in race, nationality, and 
political affiliation, which affect man^s economic conduct, are more signifi- 
cant in international than in domestic trade. The relative immobility of 
labor and capital plays a more important part in shaping a nation^s inter- 
national trade than its domestic trade. 

11-4. Reasons for International Trade, a. Fact of Geographical Spe- 
cialization, As previously stated, all trade, whether internal or across 
national boundaries, is based on speciahzation and exchange. One nation 
may have an advantage over another nation in the production of certain 
goods because of its control over natural resources, its favorable climatic 
conditions, its abundant and efficient labor supply, or its accumulation of 
capital, or because of the impetus of an early start. 

These differences in the productivity of the factors of production in var- 
ious countries will persist; they cannot be overcome by political decrees or 
legislative enactments. The fact that bananas can be grown more readily 
in tropical than in temperate climates cannot be altered by placing an 
import duty on bananas brought into a temperate climate in order to 
stimulate the raising of bananas there. The fact that highly skilled labor, 
working with painstaking care, can create artistic products in one country 
cannot be set aside by arbitrarily enacting laws that prevent the sale of 
such products in other lands, with a view to developing similarly skilled 
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labor there. In spite of restrictions and legal barriers, the relative ad- 
vantages due to the causes cited above will persist. 

b. Principle of Comparative Advantage, These relative advantages of 
different countries in the production of certain commodities, like those of 
different groups within a country, make exchange mutually profitable. 
They suggest the guiding principle of international trade commonly spoken 
of as the ^‘principle of comparative advantage,^' which may be stated as 
follows : Ecu^h country tends to produce for export those goods that it can pro^ 
duce most cheaply and tends to import those goods that other countries can pro- 
duce most cheaply. Applied to domestic production and exchange, the same 
doctrine can be state* thus: Each individual or industrial group within a 
country tends to produce and sell those products that tt can produce most cheaply 
and buy those products that others can produce most cheaply. 

Thus the close similarity in ^e underlying principles that apply to both 
international and domestic trade under competitive conditions may be 
seen. In the absence of trade restrictions and of hampering legislation, the 
capital and labor force in each country will tend to be applied to those 
branches of production where they will yield the maximum product. It 
has been pointed out that, because of home ties, linguistic barriers, polit- 
ical obstacles, and hampering legislation, labor and capital tend to be less 
mobile among countries than within a country. Therefore, wider differ- 
ences in ''real” production costs of a larger variety of commodities persist 
among nations than within any one nation. The greater effectiveness of 
labor in advanced countries, moreover, will be reflected in higher real wages 
and higher standards of living than in backward countries. But the larger 
volume of product resulting from territorial division of labor and the 
mutual gain from international trade are conducive to raising the real in- 
come of all trading countries to relatively higher levels than would be the 
case without international commerce. 

11-6. Mechanism of International Trade. Since peacetime interna- 
tional trade is usually conducted not by governmental agencies but by 
private persons and business units in search of profits, the problem of mak- 
ing international payments confronts those who buy and sell in the markets 
of the world. 

a. Conversion of Funds from One to Another Currency, When an Amer- 
ican manufacturer has discovered a market abroad for his products, he 
cannot profitably consummate the deal unless he can get something from 
his customer in exchange that will be worth more to him than what he is 
selling. His customer abroad will normally not have the exact goods that 
the American manufacturer wants to barter for the goods he intends to 
buy. He has purchasing power in terms of monetary units which have 
general acceptability in his country, but which may lack such accept- 
ability in the United States. The American manufacturer selling his goods 
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abroad ordinarily wants dollars in payment and not pounds sterling, francs, 
or kroner. 

On the other hand, if his foreign customer is unable to pay him in dol- 
lars, but only in the currency of his own country, the American manu- 
facturer and exporter usually wants to be certain that he will be able to ob- 
tain a definite number of dollars for the payment he is receiving in foreign 
currency. Furthermore, the American trader may not be able to wait for 
weeks or months until his product has been delivered at a distant port to 
his foreign customer, and then have the agreed-on purchase price sent to 
him. He may want payment in terms of dollars immediately after he has 
shipped his goods. 

6. Nature and Functions of Bills of Exchange, To meet the need of in- 
ternational traders a third party has been interjected between buyers and 
sellers in the two countries, one who assumes “the exporter's right against 
his foreign customers" and who pays the exporter either at once or at a 
stipulated future time the amount owed him by his foreign customer. This 
third party is the banker or dealer in foreign exchange. 

The instrument by means of which the foreign-exchange banker gives 
effect to the transfer of goods is a bill of exchange, which may be defined 
as an order drawn by one party (the exporter) on another (the importer), 
signed by the party giving it, requiring the person to whom it is addressed 
to pay a fixed sum of money to the bearer of the order at a stipulated time. 
The person who writes out the order is the drawer, the person to whom it is 
addressed is the drawee, and the recipient of the money is the payee. 

c. Example of International Trade Transaction, An illustration will 
serve to make clear the origin of bills of exchange. When, for example, an 
American exporting firm has sold a consignment of shoes to a British 
customer at a stipulated price of, say, £1,000, the British importer may 
authorize the American exporter to draw a bill on him, expressed in pounds 
sterling, payable at sight or within a stipulated period of time. The British 
importer's authorization is confirmed by his bank, acting through its New 
York agent. The American exporting firm may sell the bill at once to a 
banker in New York for collection and conversion into dollars. Let us as- 
sume it is a 90-day bill, f.e., it is payable within 90 days after date by the 
British importer. The dollar value of this bill is computed by first sub- 
tracting 90 days' interest at the market rate prevailing in London from the 
face value of the bill (£1,000), and then translating it into dollars at the 
current exchange rate. Thus the American exporter, if he so chooses, re- 
ceives dollar payment for the transaction at once, and consequently, as 
far as he is concerned, the transaction is completed unless, indeed, his for- 
eign customer should fail to make payment. He has sold shoes abroad, and 
has been paid, even before the shipment has been delivered to his foreign 
customer. 
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The New York banker who has bought the bill may send it immediately 
to London to have it accepted by the drawee’s bank on his behalf. The bill 
may be discounted in London, i.e., sold to a discount house or bank, in 
which case the American banker would receive dollar funds abroad with the 
proceeds. Finally, within 90 days (or at maturity), the British im- 
porter pays his bill to his bank, which, in turn, pays off the dis- 
counted bill of exchange to the discount house. Thus, the exchange 
transaction growing out of the sale of American shoes abroad has been 
completed. 

On the other hand, the New York banker may not discount the bill at 
once in London, but IRstead he may hold it as a short-term investment at 
the London rate. Whether he chooses to do so, rather than discounting it 
at once, depends on the current exchange rate and the comparative rates 
of interest in London and New York. If the sterling exchange rate is low 
relative to the dollar, he may hold the bill in anticipation of a rise in pounds, 
by virtue of which he would get more dollars in the conversion of his ster- 
ling claims. Moreover, if the London rate of interest is higher than the 
rate in New York, that fact also will tempt the owner to hold his bill until 
its maturity date. 

d. Supply and Demand Factors. Where do the dollars come from, which 
the American banker may buy abroad with the proceeds derived from the 
bill of exchange? The British banker or dealer who sells dollars or dollar 
exchange in London has obtained them by purchase from British traders, 
who, in turn, have received them in payment for either commodities or 
services sold for dollars. The number of dollars available for sale on the 
part of the British banker will depend upon the volume of sales and pos- 
sible advances made in terms of American dollars. 

Thus, the supply of dollar exchange available abroad with which to make 
dollar payments, will, in turn, be limited by the extent to which American 
buyers either have paid in American monetary units for commodities and 
services bought abroad or have made dollar loans to foreigners. 

11-6. Visible and Invisible Items of International Trade. Bills of ex- 
change on any country do not originate merely from trading in commodities 
between residents in different countries. Transactions other than mer- 
chandise trades may create either a demand for or a supply of bills of ex- 
change. All those transactions that demand international payments are 
known as items of international trade. 

Items of international trade consist chiefly of commodity imports and 
exports, commonly referred to as visible items of international trade. In 
addition, there are a large number of invisible items, such as tourist ex- 
penditures, personal remittances, international loans, sale and purchase 
of securities held by foreigners, interest on foreign loans, shipping, banking, 
and insurance service charges, all of which require international payments, 
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and which, therefore, affect the supply of, and the demand for, bills of ex- 
change on various foreign countries. 

11-7. Effects of Various Items of Trade on International Exchange. 

a. Demand for Foreign Bills, Consider first the simple case of international 
trade between only two countries, such as the United States and Great 
Britain. Which of the foregoing items of international trade would create 
a demand for bills of exchange in New York on London, and which would 
create a supply of bills of exchange in New York on London? To reverse 
our former example, when American importers purchase commodities in 
England and make remittance, they create a demand for British currency 
in exchange for their supply of American dollars with which to pay for such 
purchases abroad. 

Furthermore, when American tourists travel in England, they may have 
dollar letters of credit or dollar travelers^ checks. With this supply of 
dollars they can demand British currency with which to pay for their hotel 
accommodations, transportation expenses, and other service charges. 
They are, as it were, consuming British goods and services in England 
rather than in the United States. This is obviously similar to an import 
transaction into the United States in that it creates a demand for British 
exchange. 

Again, if British citizens come to the United States and sell their services 
here, converting the American dollars received by them in payment into 
bills of exchange on London to remit to their friends or relatives at home, 
such personal remittances are analogous to importing transactions and 
similarly create a demand for bills of exchange on London. Also, when 
Americans buy British securities that are paid for in British currency by 
selling dollars, a further demand for sterling exchange is created. 

Again, if an American debtor has interest payments to make in Great 
Britain in pounds sterling, he may buy a bill of exchange on London with 
American dollars at the prevailing exchange rate, thus creating additional 
demand for British exchange in New York. 

These illustrations serve to show how invisible, as well as visible, items 
of international trade create a demand for bills of exchange on a foreign 
country. 

b. Supply of Foreign Bills of Exchange, Conversely, a supply of bills in 
New York on London will arise not merely from our commodity exports, 
but also from such invisible items of trade as borrowings in England, in- 
terest on investments abroad, and repayment of maturing obligations to 
us, as well as expenditures of British subjects visiting America and mer- 
chant-marine services rendered British residents by our merchant marine. 
For example, if an American firm made a loan in Great Britain that it 
wanted in terms of dollars, it could draw a bill on its British creditor for 
the amount of the loan and discount it at its bank. It would receive dollar 
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credit for the bill, even as did the exporter of shoes in the previous illus- 
tration on page 205. In like manner, other invisible items of international 
trade, as well as visible items, may create a supply of bills on a foreign 
country. 

11-8. Bilateral, Triangular, and Multilateral Exchange. If merchants 
in only two countries, such as the United States and Great Britain, were 
engaged in international trade with each other, it is clear that, for every 
claim established against Great Britain by us, a counterclaim would have 
been established by Great Britain against us.^ If we loaned British subjects 
a certain amount of monetary purchasing power by buying British in- 
dustrial bonds, our fdifeign investments thus made would give us a claim 
against Great Britain. To the extent that this purchasing power was loaned 
to Great Britain, she could, in turn, claim our commodities and services. 
Thus, the loan might be offset 4)y exports from the United States. Such a 
situation would be bilateral exchange. ■ 

But the claims of American traders on British bankers and of British 
traders on American bankers may also be offset against each other in- 
directly, as well as directly. For example, the value of exports from the 
United States to Great Britain is ordinarily far in excess of our imports 
from Great Britain. On the other hand, the value of our imports from 
Brazil exceeds the value of our exports to Brazil. If now Brazilian im- 
ports from Great Britain were greater than the value of her exports to 
Great Britain, then Great Britain would owe a net debt to the United 
States, the United States would owe a net debt to Brazil, and Brazil would 
owe a net debt to Great Britain. Bills drawn on London in payment of 
the British debt could thus be employed by American importers to pay 
their debts in Brazil, while Brazilian importers, in turn, could use these 
bills drawn on London to meet their obligations in Great Britain. Such 
an arrangement is known as triangular exchange; dealers in foreign ex- 
change serve as middlemen in facilitating such transactions. 

When many nations in international trade freely exchange the currency 
of one country into the currency of another country, many-sided or multi- 
lateral exchange takes place. Under such conditions the total estimated 
value of the visible and invisible items of international trade of a country 
will tend to be equal. They fail to balance exactly, on a composite state- 
ment of international payments, primarily because of possible errors in 
estimates of invisible items of trade. 

11-9. International Receipts and Pa 3 rments of the United States. The 
following statement in Table 6 of our account with the rest of the world in 

^ In the subsequent discussion such expressions as “trade between countries'’ and 
‘^claims against countries" are, in accordance with common practice, used interchange- 
ably with trade among business units and claims against such units arising out of inter- 
national commercial transactions. ^ 
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Table 6. Statement of International Payments between the United States 
AND Foreign Countries in 1940 ♦ 

(In millions of dollars) 


Classes of transactions 

Exports 
Cash receipts 
from foreigners 
(credits) 

Imports 
Cash payments 
to foreigners 
(debits) 

Difference 
“h net credits 
— net debits 

Visible items other than gold and 




silver: 




Merchandise 

$4,021 

$2,625 

+$1,396 

Merchandise adjustment 

68 

44 

+ 24 

Invisible items: 




Freight and shipping 

186 

259 

73 

Travel expenditures 

93 

223 

- 130 

Interest and dividends 

525 

195 

+ 330 

Government transactions 

32 

123 

91 

Personal remittances 

35 

118 

83 

Institutional contributions 


54 

54 

Miscellaneous services 

89 

63 

+ 26 

Total trade and service items 

$5,049 

$3,704 

+$1,346 

Capital items (net) : 




Long-term capital movements 



-$ 39 

Short-term banking funds move- 




ments 



+ 867 

Special transactions of belligerent 




governments 



+ 640 




Paper-currency movement 



+ 35 

Miscellaneous items 



- 1 

Total capital items (net) 



+$1,492 

Gold and silver: 



Gold exports and imports 

$ 5 

$4,749 

-$4,744 

Gold earmarking operations (net) . . 



+ 645 

Silver exports and imports (net) . . . 



55 

Total gold and silver movements 




(net) 



-$4,154 




Balances residual item (net) . . . 



+$1,317 


* Adapted from "The Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1940/’ p. 4, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1941. 
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1940 — our last full prewar year— presents the chief groups of both visible 
and invisible items of international trade. For strategic reasons, publica- 
tion of the annual bulletin on international payments was discontinued 
by the government after 1940, and for the duration of the Second W orld W ar. 

11-10. Settlement of Balances under Former International Gold Stand- 
ard. a. Gold Shipments Related to Pars of Exchange. International pay- 
ments for both visible and invisible items of trade are made primarily by 
means of bills of exchange. Even under the traditional international gold 
standard, gold was shipped from one country to another in payment of 
balances only if the market rate of exchange varied above or below the 
gold par of exchange l^e ratio between the gold content of the monetary 
uni t, of one country and that of another country) in excess of the actual 
costs of shipping gold. In other words, when a nation had an adverse trade 
balance, i.e., when the value *t)f imports (visible and invisible) exceeded 
the value of exports (visible and invisible) causing bills on foreign countries 
to rise above the gold shipping point, gold was sent out to settle such an 
adverse trade balance. Conversely, a nation whose total exports over a 
period of time exceeded its total imports, in value, imported gold in settle- 
ment of the trade balance in its favor. For example, with reference to 
France and the United States prior to 1933, if total international payments 
due in Paris exceeded total payments due in New York, the difference be- 
tween these two items would normally be settled by actual gold shipments 
from New York to Paris as soon as the rate of exchange had passed above 
the gold shipping point that allowed for costs of transporting and insuring 
gold. 

h. Effects of Gold Movements on Prices. According to classical theory 
of international trade and price movements in freely competitive markets 
among gold-standard countries, whenever the rate of exchange was such 
that gold flowed out in settlement of foreign balances, certain corrective 
influences would begin to operate. 

As gold left a country, its supply of standard money would be dimin- 
ished. Since such standard money was held primarily in banks as reserves 
against outstanding notes and deposits, diminishing bank reserves would 
tend to reduce the available quantity of money and bank credit. Bank 
loans might be called and interest rates raised to check further credit ex- 
pansion because of declining reserves. On the other hand, the country re- 
ceiving a large importation of gold would find its gold reserves increasing. 
This in turn would increase the available supply of money for bank credit 
expansion. In order to stimulate borrowing of the augmented funds, 
banks would lower their rates, and increased borrowing of cheaper loan 
funds would tend to raise prices. 

Through the contraction of currency in the country that was losing gold 
and the expansion of currency in the country receiving the gold, it was as- 
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sumed, in accordance with quantity theory of money, that prices would 
move downward in the former and upward in the latter. Thus the free 
movement of gold from one country to other gold-standard countries in 
order to settle balances would set forces in motion that would counter- 
act its continued flow in one direction. As the country that had been ex- 
porting gold and was experiencing a downward pressure on prices ex- 
panded its exports and decreased its imports, because of the opposite price 
trend in the gold-importing country or countries, it would gradually in- 
crease the claims it held against foreign countries. This would tend to raise 
the rates of exchange on such foreign country or countries once more to the 
gold par of exchange, when claims and counterclaims would be settled 
with bills of exchange and equilibrium between exports and imports would 
have been restored. 

All this assumed that gold movements from one country to another 
would be permitted to affect prices accordingly. When, however, banking 
policy of a country was consciously directed toward internal price stabiliza- 
tion, an outflow of gold would not be permitted to induce a downward 
pressure on prices. Central banks could on the one hand expand bank 
credit to offset the loss of gold, and on the other hand, “sterilize” gold im- 
ports to prevent their serving as a basis for credit expansion, through their 
control over discount rates and by open-market operations. Even before 
the First World War the international gold standard was at best a semi- 
automatically functioning standard, because of a certain degree of control 
exercised by central banks and governments over the international move- 
ment of gold, often motivated more by narrow nationalistic objectives than 
by broader international interests. 

11-11. Mechanism of International Payment after the First World War. 

a. Abandmment of Intermtional Gold Standard. The mechanism of financ- 
ing international trade underwent decided changes after the First World 
War. The semiautomatic gold standard that most trading countries had 
adopted during the nineteenth century had functioned fairly well prior to 
1914 in settling trade balances. Indeed it had achieved a high degree of 
stability in exchange rates among the currencies of various countries. 

Attempts to restore the international gold standard after the First 
World War met with only temporary success. Not only the postwar 
instability of world markets but also currency devaluation and price in- 
flation in many countries precluded the successful resumption of the 
traditional international gold standard. Manipulation of foreign bank 
balances and control over international long-term capital movements also 
interfered with its effective operation. Moreover, other obstacles were 
placed in the way of the international flow of commodities, through in- 
creasing protective tariffs, quota arrangements, exchange controls, bi- 
lateral clearing agreements, and various other trade restrictions. 
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While, as previously noted, even before the First World War there had 
been a certain amount of governmental and central-bank interference with 
the operation of the gold standard, the degree of currency management and 
control by central banks increased, particularly during the depression of 
the thirties, when most countries again abandoned the gold standard, 
which they had laboriously sought to restore during the twenties. Begin- 
ning in 1931 with the abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain, 
other countries soon followed suit, until the traditional gold standard had, 
as one commentator expressed it, been ‘^relegated to the scrapheap of out- 
moded institutions’^ by practically all important trading countries. 

6. Imposition of E:iSll^nge Controls. In its stead, governments of various 
countries sought to promote their national commercial interests by such 
devices as unilateral exchange controls and bilateral trading agreements, 
at times reverting to primitive* methods of barter. This was particularly 
true of Nazi Germany. But even before the Nazi government was estab- 
lished in Germany, the use of exchange controls as a governmental device 
to regulate international economic relations had been adopted by central 
European countries. While employed as emergency measures in the first 
instance to prevent ''flight of capital,” exchange controls gradually came 
to be used by governments as weapons of commercial policy. The arbitrary 
allocation of foreign exchange to traders who might be in governmental 
favor or who were manufacturing armaments and the cheapening of ex- 
ports by subsidizing exporters in order to acquire the desired foreign ex- 
change to carry out governmental policy or plan — all contributed to drying 
up the normal channels of multilateral international trade. 

In addition to exchange controls, which were unilateral actions, coun- 
tries also adopted bilateral clearing agreements, which made for economy 
in the use of foreign exchange. Such clearing arrangements differed from 
traditional multilateral clearing or settling of accounts in international 
trade in that they were usually made between only two countries which 
agreed to offset exports and imports. At times a specific item of export 
was exchanged for an equivalent value of a specific item of import, in 
which case the transaction reverted to a simple barter arrangement. Such 
transactions, referred to as compensatory agreements, include intergovem- 
ment as well as purely private transactions. 

Whereas many clearing and compensatory agreements adopted by com- 
mercial countries during the thirties did not require the use of foreign ex- 
change in making international payments, the so-called "payments” 
agreements, entered into primarily by debtor with creditor countries, in- 
volved the use of foreign exchange.. Thus a debtor country might, under a 
payments agreement, use a part of the currency of the creditor country, 
derived from exports to that country, for debt service charges, use another 
part to pay for imports from the creditor country, and sell any balance of 
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foreign exchange at the official rate to any buyer in the exchange control 
country. 

11-12. Postwar Bilateral Trade Agreements. Bilateral trade agree- 
ments and exchange controls were continued in the period after the Second 
World War. For example, trade agreements, almost bilateral in nature, 
were entered into between Great Britain and Argentina in 1945, as well as 
between Great Britain and the Scandinavian countries. Moreover, the 
Soviet Union entered into a series of bilateral trade arrangements with 
eastern European states. The trend in the immediate postwar period in 
Europe was distinctly in the direction of bilateral or barter agreements and 
away from multilateral exchange in free markets. 

This trend developed out of the distortion of the international exchange 
relations, disruption of transportation systems, and varying degrees of 
currency depreciation in different countries growing out of the war, as 
well as the urgency of the need for immediate postwar relief “on any 
terms.” Moreover, it was also induced by political considerations, such as 
the desire of large powers to extend and strengthen their spheres of po- 
litical influence. 

The full economic and political implications of exchange controls and 
bilateralism must be understood if we would seek to develop better com- 
mercial relations among the nations of the world than existed during the 
depression years of the thirties. Since the Second World War did not re- 
move these conditions but actually made them worse, particularly in dev- 
astated European countries, it is not difficult to understand why bilateral 
barter exchange was revived in the immediate postwar period. The Marshall 
Plan for the economic recovery of European countries was designed to 
counteract this trend and to restore the basis for multilateral exchange 
among trading nations. 

11-13. Implications of Exchange Controls and Bilateral Agreements. 

Exchange controls as emergency measures designed to prevent flight of 
capital, to protect the currency, and to conserve exchange for foreign debt 
payment may represent helpful protective measures in an actual emer- 
gency. But they become powerful tools of political and economic control 
in the hands of any government. The fact that they originated as emer- 
gency measures in the thirties does not minimize their significance as pos- 
sible permanent devices for controlling international relations, as attested 
by their revival after the Second World War. A country enjoying monop- 
olistic advantages either as buyer or seller may so modify the terms of trade 
through unilateral exchange control as to increase its “total gain” from 
international trade. By manipulating the exchange rate, the controlling 
agency can give direction to imports and exports, direction based 
not on the traditional concept of comparative costs but on political 
expediency. 
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The relative ease with which unilateral governmental exchange controls 
can be converted into international trade controls is quite obvious. By- 
being able to ration the available foreign exchange, such a government is 
in a position to give direction to both the composition and the flow of in- 
ternational trade. To be sure, if purely economic considerations motivated 
the actions of the controlling agencies, multilateral international trade 
might develop even under exchange control. But in the light of experience, 
we cannot realistically ignore the political implications of governmental 
control over foreign exchange. 

The question of the future is not so much one of whether governmental 
exchange controls aifl!^ clearing agreements will continue in the postwar 
era, but more fundamentally, how they will be employed. If used as in- 
struments of purely nationalistic policy to force foreign trade into bilateral 
channels and to control the eomposition of such trade by governments, 
the logical consequence will be further shrinkage of international trade. 

The percentage share in total gold value of exports of European ex- 
change control countries declined from 27.2 per cent in 1931 to 22.5 per 
cent in 1937. This decline may be attributed, in large part, to unilateral 
exchange controls and bilateral clearing agreements. It would have been 
considerably greater if it had not been expressed in terms of overvalued 
currencies of exchange control countries. 

The question may be raised whether the decline in international trade 
during the thirties between exchange control countries was due to internal 
overvaluation of the currency or to bilateralism. In general, bilateralism 
would tend to level trade downward since it limits choice both of buyers 
and of sellers to the products of two countries. On the other hand, internal 
overvaluation of currencies in exchange control countries, in the face of 
their actual external devaluation, creates risks owing to uncertainty as to 
^'controlled” exchange rates; and so it contributes to shrinkage of foreign 
trade. Thus both factors tend to diminish the volume of international 
trade and to alter its natural composition. 

In view of the restricting effects of exchange controls and bilateral 
clearing agreements on international trade, as well as their political im- 
plications, various monetary experts in leading commercial countries, 
even before the close of the Second World War, submitted plans designed 
to facilitate and promote postwar multilateral trade. These plans served 
as the basis for the agreement to establish an International Monetary 
Fund and an International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
arrived at by delegates of 44 nations assembled at Bretton Woods, New 
Hampshire, in June and July, 1944. 

11-14. International Monetary Fund. The avowed purpose of the 
International Monetary Fund is to provide as much stability in foreign 
exchange rates as feasible, without sacrificing, by rigid adherence to the 
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traditional gold standard, either national or international freedom of action 
in coping with problems of domestic economy. While gold continues as a 
means for settling trade balances, it does not function as the traditional 
gold standard did. Exchange rates are not necessarily altered as a result 
of the movement of gold from one country to another. 

The Fund is in the nature of an internationally managed currency, al- 
though no specific monetary unit is named in the plan. As soon as possible 
after the Second World War, the par value of each member country's cur- 
rency was to be fixed in terms of either gold or United States dollars of the 
weight and fineness in effect July 1, 1944. 

These par values were intended to bring the internal value of each 
member country's currency into equilibrium with the existing gold con- 
vertible currency, i.e., the United States dollar, which was convertible 
into gold for export, though not for domestic purposes. The par value of a 
national currency may be changed unilaterally by any member country 
after consultation with the Fund, but not by more than 10 per cent, cumu- 
lative, of the initial par value, either upward or downward. Any further 
change in the par value of one country’s currency must be approved by the 
executive committee of the Fund; it must be warranted because of funda- 
mental conditions of disequilibrium in the current trade balance. But the 
gold value of the currencies of all members may be changed uniformly at 
the same time, whenever it is deemed desirable and approved as specified 
in the plan. Exchange rates would not be affected by such action, but 
monetary reserves would be changed in all countries in proportion to their 
gold holdings and to the extent of the change. Such a change might also 
stimulate gold production if the price of gold were to be raised uniformly 
in all countries. But how it would affect production, and prices in general, 
in various countries cannot accurately be foretold. j 

The Monetary Fund was intended to be used to offset temporary fluctu- 
ations in exchange rates and to correct fundamental or continuing factors 
making for disequilibrium in international trade. It represented in es- 
sence a compromise between the rigidity of the traditional gold standard 
and the uncertainties of independent inconvertible paper currencies. 

Each country participating in the Fund was assigned a subscription 
quota, which it must pay to the Fund in accordance with schedules specified 
in the plan. The aggregate initial quotas allotted to the 44 member coun- 
tries subscribing to the Fund amounted to 8.795 billion dollars. The three 
largest quotas were those of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union, together comprising nearly 60 per cent of the total initial 
subscription quota. The United States quota alone was 2.75 billion dollars. 

The quota of each country was to be paid in gold, up to either 25 per 
cent of its quota or 10 per cent of its holdings of monetary gold and United 
States dollars, whichever sum was smaller. Each country was limited in 
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the sale of its currency for the currencies of other countries, i.e., in its bor- 
rowing from the Fund, to 26 per cent of its quota in any 12-month period. 
This borrowing from the Fund by the sale of its currency might be con- 
tinued until a country’s borrowings from the Fund were equal to double its 
quota. But even before this limit of borrowing had been reached, the Fund 
could conceivably take measures designed to correct the need for further 
short-term credit. Moreover, the Fund was not intended to provide facil- 
ities for relief or reconstruction nor to aid in the flight of capital from a 

country. - i • • 

The primary purpose of the Fund was to provide means of making in- 
ternational payments ‘and to give its members, within limits set in the 
agreement, wherewithal to meet temporary deficits in their international 
balance of payments. The effective operation of the Fund would thus de- 
crease the need of adopting vaiious trade restrictions, as was done par- 
ticularly during the thirties, to achieve balance between exports and im- 

Porf'S- . t. T> 

Of the 44 governments that had participated in drawing up the Bretton 

Woods agreements, 33 ratified the agreements before the close of 1945. 
This represented approximately 80 per cent of the total quotas, and was 
sufficient to assure the establishment of the Fund as a new agency designed 
to promote international monetary and financial cooperation. For reasons 
not made known, the Soviet Union had not seen fit to become a member of 
the International Monetary Fund by 1948 although her delegates had par- 
ticipated actively in drawing up the plan in 1944. 

11-16. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. In 
addition to the International Monetary Fund for current transactions, the 
Bretton Woods conference also adopted a plan for the establishment of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to promote 
the use of long-term investment credit for reconstruction and development 
and to encourage the export of capital for productive purposes from those 
countries that are in a position to make long-term loans (notably the 
United States) to countries in need of such loans. The plan provided for 
authorized stock of the Bank, amounting to 10 billion dollars, divided into 
shares having a par value of $100,000 each. Subscriptions to shares may 
be made by member countries only in accordance with the schedules pro- 
vided in the plan. Of the total subscription to the stock of the Bank, 20 
per cent was to constitute the Bank’s own loan fund, while 80 per cent was 
to be a guarantee fund to cover possible losses on its own obligations or 
those guaranteed by the Bank. In general, 2 per cent of the initial sub- 
scription of each member was payable either in gold or in United States 
dollars. The International Bank may lend funds directly, participate in 
Inannj or guarantee loans floated through private investment channels. 
Respecting loans to be made by the Bank, emphasis was to be placed in 
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the loan agreement on their productive nature and economic soundness, 
rather than on political considerations. 

Both the proposed Fund and the Bank were international cooperative 
ventures designed to help solve the problems of prewar disorderly and im- 
stable exchange rates and unsound foreign investments, as well as of war- 
time distortion and disruption of normal commercial relations among the 
nations of the world. Since the Fund represented a greater departure from 
traditional methods of financing international trade than did the proposed 
International Bank, it was therefore subjected to greater scrutiny and 
criticism. 

11-16. Criticism of the International Monetary Fund. The Fund has 
been adversely criticized as a novel and untried proposal designed to en- 
courage member countries to borrow from the Fund to pay for imports, 
without offering them sufficient inducement “to put their own houses in 
order so as to effect an orderly balance of their international payments. 
It has also been objected to on the grounds that it gives member countries 
the right to borrow from the Fund, while leaving little discretion to the 
Fund to refuse a loan. Moreover, it has been contended that the United 
States will be the only country contributing to the Fund currency that 
has real value, because of our large gold holdings. Other countries, it is 
argued, will sell their relatively worthless currencies to the Fund for Amer- 
ican dollars at predetermined stable exchange rates, until the supply of 
dollars and gold in the Fund is exhausted and the United States is left 
“holding the bag^^ of relatively worthless currencies. We could, of course, 
protect ourselves against such an eventuality by using these currencies to 
pay for increased purchases abroad. 

This suggests the importance of expanding our imports in order to create 
a counterdemand for foreign currencies on the part of the United States. 
As one of the delegates to the Bretton Woods Conference expressed it, 
“It is to be hoped that before the dollars in the Fund have become scarce, 
the American people will have come to a greater maturity in their economic 
thinking and will radically change their present tariff policy.’^ It is im- 
possible to maintain even moderately stable exchange rates in free ex- 
change markets without maintaining an orderly flow of goods, both of ex- 
ports and imports, across national boundaries. International trade must 
come to be recognized as two-way and not one-way traffic if we would seek 
to achieve postwar exchange stability through an equilibrium between ex- 
ports and imports of commodities and services. 

11-17. Questions of Exchange Rates and Currency Values. Some con- 
cern has also been expressed over the possibilities of unilateral action in 
changing initial exchange rates, cumulatively, up to 10 per cent. Under the 
traditional gold standard, rates of exchange fluctuated less than 1 per 
cent above and below the gold par of exchange as determined by the costs 
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of shipping gold. It should be remembered, however, that a larger degree 
of flexibility in exchange rates than that which existed under the gold 
standard will be necessary for some time after the Second World War be- 
cause of the distortion of world markets and the development of new and 
substitute products growing out of the war. Moreover, the initial ex- 
change rates adopted by individual countries at the time of ratifying the 
Bretton Woods agreement may deviate considerably from the prevailing 
official rates. Thus, before France signed the agreement, the French 
government devalued the French franc from 50 to 119+ francs per dollar 
or 480 francs per pound sterling. This new rate of exchange was intended 
to bring the external 4}^ lying power of the franc in line with its internal 
buying power. Before devaluation it had been apparent that the French 
franc had been decidedly overvalued externally. 

Moreover, prior to the establishment of the Fund as a going concern 
late in 1946, both Canada and Sweden revalued their currencies upward, 
relative to the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar was restored to 
parity with the United States dollar in Jul}^, 1946, by an official upward 
revision of about 10 per cent while the Swedish krona was raised 14 per 
cent in value, relative to the American dollar. These unilateral measures 
were seemingly invited by the rapid rise in prices in the United States 
with the expiration of price controls on July 1, 1946. Raising the values of 
foreign currencies in terms of American dollars under these conditions 
would tend to encourage imports by these countries of scarce goods from 
the United States. In the face of world-wide demand for their products, 
the higher price of their currency would impose no undue hardship on ex- 
porters. 

Once the Fund has been organized and satisfactory exchange rates have 
been established by international cooperation, after what may be called a 
period of trial and error, the need for unilateral action will be minimized. 
A major problem that confronted the Fund at the outset was that of select- 
ing appropriate initial rates of exchange. 

But certain features of a free market can and should be introduced right from 
the beginning; the exchange rate of a Currency should be uniform, non-discrimina- 
tory. That is to say the same rate should be applicable to all types of transactions 
and to all individuals, to commodity trade as well as to services, capital and interest 
payments. [Even with (continued exchange controls exercised for some time in 
the postwar period by various countries the above objective of a free exchange 
market imposes severe restrictions on any attempt at doctoring the terms of 
trade.d 

While both the Fund and the Bank were geared to governmental con- 
trols — ^functioning through governmental agencies and central banks — their 

^ Haberler, Gottfried, The Choice of Exchange Rates after the War, American 
Economic Review y vol. 36, No. 3, June, 1946, p. 308. 
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avowed purpose was to make possible a return to foreign exchange markets 
with a substantial degree of freedom of action on the part of private com- 
mercial interests engaging in international trade. Much of the prewar 
foreign exchange mechanism prevailed under the Fund, although inter- 
governmental supervision and control were designed to prevent the violent 
fluctuations in exchange rates, which frequently grew out of unilateral 
exchange manipulation in the prewar period. 

11-18. Balanced Trade a Requisite to Success of Fund. In the final 
analysis, all attempts at exchange stabilization will be frustrated unless the 
many artificial restrictions on the international fiow of commodities and 
services are promptly reduced and ultimately removed. Only as nations 
can be induced to enter into normal trade relationships with each other, 
on the principles of comparative advantage and of reciprocity, will the 
requisites for stabilized exchange rates by international agreements be pro- 
vided. The postwar revival of world trade is largely dependent on sound 
international mechanism of exchange. But the continuation of such 
trade rests upon an intelligent application of the basic principles under- 
lying international trade. If these principles do not form the basis, the 
disrupting influences of unbalanced trade, such as excessive international 
indebtedness, artificial trade restrictions, and intensified nationalistic 
rivalries, will eventually tend to make unworkable any international 
monetary mechanism, irrespective of its metallic base. 

Such trade implies a willingness to buy as well as to sell on the part of 
all countries. Artificial trade restrictions, exchange controls, import 
quotas, and subsidies can, and do, influence the direction of international 
trade. But, in the last analysis, every nation will seek its own benefits in 
international trade. These grow out of territorial division of labor and 
the operation of the principle of comparative advantage. To the extent 
that these factors are not permitted to operate because of artificial trade 
barriers, they limit the mutual benefits of international trade. The net 
result is an economic loss, although the political gains derived from foreign 
trade restrictions may be regarded as sufficient to warrant the cost. 

If international trade is to rest on a firm foundation, it will be necessary 
to dispel the popular illusion that trade consists merely of selling. It must 
be reiterated in conclusion that it is impossible to sell without buying, and 
that the gain from trade grows out of what one buys as much as out of what 
one sells. An understanding and application of these underlying principles 
of reciprocity and mutual gain in all trade is a prerequisite for the establish- 
ment of international trade and foreign exchange on a sound economic basis. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. What is meant by international trade? 

2. Point out the similarities between domestic and international trade. 
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3. In what important respects does domestic trade differ from international trade? 

4. What are the reasons for international trade? Do these reasons differ from those 
for domestic trade? Why or why not? 

5. Show how differences in production costs in two countries form the basis for 
mutually beneficial trade. 

6. Explain clearly how international pa5anents are made. 

7. Trace, step by step, how an American exporter of automobiles to France may 
proceed to receive payment for these automobiles, even before they arrive in France. 

8. Distinguish between visible and invisible items of international trade, and give 
illustrations of each. 

9. Distinguish between bilateral, triangular, and multilateral exchange. 

10. What are the limits of exchange rate fluctuations between two gold-standard 
countries? Why? 

11. Show how gold movements between gold-standard countries may make for restor- 
ing equilibrium between exports and imports. 

12. How may central banks interfere with the functioning of the international gold 
standard? What evidence is there that they have done so in the past? 

13. Account for the breakdown of the international gold standard after the First 
World War. 

14. Why did efforts to restore an international gold standard during the thirties fail? 

16. What were the consequences of this failure? 

16. Analyze the economic implications of the development of exchange controls. 

17. ‘The purpose of the International Monetary Fund is to provide as much stability 
in foreign exchange rates as feasible, without unduly sacrificing either national or inter- 
national freedom of action in coping with problems of domestic economy.’' 

a. Distinguish between the International Monetary Fund and the traditional 
gold standard. 

b. Explain the differences between the operation of the Fund and the traditional 
gold standard. 

18. Evaluate the several criticisms that have been made of the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

19. Distinguish between the functions of the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 

20. Both “the Fund” and “the Bank” are international cooperative ventures. Ex- 
plain. 

21. What are the basic requisites for achieving and maintaining International mone- 
tary stability? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Similarities and differences between the international gold standard and the 
International Monetary Fund. 

2. Distortion of our international commercial relations growing out of the Second 
World War. 

3. Relative importance of invisible items in the balance of payments of various 
commerciaf countries. 

4. Types of bilateral agreements entered into by various countries since the close 
of the Second World War. 

5. Methods of arriving at initial exchange rates by member countries of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

6. Criteria of “productive” international loans made through the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
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CHAPTER XII 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 

12-1. Relationship between International Trade and Foreign Invest- 
ments. There is an irfdimate relationship between international trade and 
foreign investments. It is not so much the volume of a nation’s foreign 
trade nor the value of the exchanged commodities that affects the inter- 
national ebb and flow of capital funds. It is rather the “balance of pay- 
ments,” the difference between the value of imports and of exports, both 
visible and invisible, which reflects either the debtor or the creditor status 
of a nation. When invisible items of international trade, such as personal 
remittances, tourist expenditures, and merchant-marine and banking- 
service charges are relatively unimportant, and when, under such condi- 
tions, an unfavorable trade balance is not settled by specie payment, the 
nation with the adverse merchandise trade balance is either increasing its 
foreign debts or is receiving payments on previously made foreign invest- 
ments. In other words, it stamps a country either as a debtor or a creditor 
nation. 

12-2. Favorable and Unfavorable Balance of Trade. The terms “favor- 
able” and “unfavorable” balance of trade are used in the following discus- 
sion in the popular, rather than the literal, sense. They are survivals of 
eighteenth-century mcrcantilistic doctrines, expressing the belief that a 
nation gains when the value of its visible exports exceeds that of its visible 
imports over a period of time, thus necessitating an influx of specie to settle 
such a “favorable” trade balance. On the other hand, a nation is regarded 
as losing when the value of its visible imports exceeds that of its visible 
exports, necessitating a net outflow of specie in settlement of its “adverse 
trade balance. As will be seen in the subsequent discussion, a country may 
have either a favorable or an unfavorable balance of trade, depending on 
its status as either a debtor or a creditor nation. Neither situation is 
necessarily or inherently good or bad. 

12-3. Development of Foreign Investments. During the early stages 
in the development of a nation the borrowing country will have an un- 
favorable balance of trade; it is receiving some commodities from abroad 
for which it is not making immediate and full payment by exporting goods. 
To the extent that payments for the excess of commodity imports over 
exports are deferred, a nation becomes indebted to other nations. On the 
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other hand, a creditor nation can export a greater value of goods than it 
imports; its foreign investments will normally increase thereby. This is 
the case particularly when invisible items of international trade other than 
investments play a relatively unimportant role, and when specie payments 
are not made to settle adverse balances. 

When, after a period of time, the borrowing country begins to repay 
principal and to pay interest, in excess of the amounts of new loans it is 
making abroad, its balance of payments will normally be reversed. It will 
show an excess in the value of commodity exports over the value of im- 
ports. On the other hand, the creditor country or countries will have an 
unfavorable trade balance, the value of their imports being greater than 
the value of their exports. This is so because the debtor country is re- 
quired to make payments for that which it has previously bought abroad, 
if it is going to honor its obligations. On the other hand, the creditor 
countries, to the extent that they want payment of foreign obligations, 
must accept commodities and services from abroad. 

12-4. Four Types of Nation. A distinction may be drawn among four 
groups of countries, with reference to their international trade balances 
and their flow of capital investments. There are (1) immature debtor 
countries, (2) mature debtor countries, (3) immature creditor countries, 
and (4) mature creditor countries. 

a. Immature Debtor Countries. These will normally show an excess in 
the value of imports over exports while capital investments are flowing in 
from abroad. Foreign investors of capital funds will lend the necessary 
monetary purchasing power required to pay for the goods not paid for with 
exports. From 1849 to 1873, the United States was such an immature 
debtor country. 

b. Mature Debtor Countries. These countries may continue to borrow 
abroad, but the volume of new loans does not equal the annual interest 
and amortization payments on formerly contracted international obliga- 
tions. Such countries will have a favorable trade balance, the excess in the 
value of exports measuring approximately the excess of interest and amor- 
tization payments over new debts incurred abroad and payments on for- 
eign obligations due them. From 1873 to 1915, the United States was such 
a mature debtor country. 

. c. Immature Creditor Countries. These countries will normally show an 
excess in the value of exports over imports, which excess will measure ap- 
proximately their increase in foreign investments from year to year. Par- 
ticularly during the twenties, the United States displayed the character- 
istics of an immature creditor country, its favorable trade balance roughly 
measuring the increase in its capital investments abroad. 

d. Mature Creditor Countries. These are countries which have invested 
heavily abroad and which are receiving interest and debt repayments in 
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amountB larger than those representing possible additional foreign in- 
vestments. Under these conditions they will normally show an unfavor- 
able trade balance, the excess in the value of imports over exports reflecting 
the excess of interest and debt repayments over new investments abroad 
and pa3Tnents on their own foreign debts. 

' In times of a national emergency such mature creditor countries may 
liquidate their foreign investments to purchase sorely needed supplies in 
foreign markets. For example, Great Britain used many of its foreign 
investments, made during its period of international economic expansion, 
to aid in war flnancing; during the First World War and again during the 
Second World War itTlquidated large parts of its foreign holdings to pay 
for war supplies in foreign countries. 

In general, the mature creditor status of commercial nations has de- 
veloped at an accelerated pace*, primarily in times of war. The resultant 
rapid repayment of foreign loans has created serious postwar problems for 
countries that thus “lost” their foreign investments as a source of con- 
tinued peacetime income. A major argument advanced in favor of the 
3.75-billion-dollar loan made by the United States to Great Britain in 1946 
centered around the loss of returns on British foreign investments as a re- 
sult of wartime liquidation of her foreign holdings. 

12-6. Development of Our International Trade. Prior to 1850 discrep- 
ancies between the values of commodity imports and commodity exports 
of the United States were settled largely by shipments of specie. Secu- 
rities or foreign loans played only a negligible part in trade balances. 

^ The period from 1849 to 1873, on the other hand, was characterized by 
an unusually large excess in the value of imports over exports. This was 
due to the increased gold production since 1849, the hampering effects of 
the Civil War on our export trade, the decline of the American merchant 
marine, and^the great increase in the amounts of foreign capital funds 
borrowed for domestic investment. Reconstruction activities after the 
Civil War and railroad building in the Middle and Far West created ex- 
tensive demands for capital funds. It has been estimated that 1 billion 
dollars were invested by foreigners in the United States from 1850 to 1873. 

During the 20 years from 1873 to 1893 the excess in the value of mer- 
chandise exports over imports of this coimtry had an average annual value 
of 113 million dollars, representing, to a large extent, interest payments on 
foreign debts. From 1893 to 1914, the balance of international payments 
continued to be favorable to the United States, and on an even greater 
scale. The average annual value of commodity exports exceeded that of 
imports by about 485 million dollars. This large favorable trade balance 
was offset in part by tourist expenditures, immigrant remittances, and pur- 
chase by Americans of European securities but chiefly by payments due on 
outstanding foreign obligations. By 1910 between 6 and 6 billion dollars’ 
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worth of foreign capital had been invested in the United States. Interest 
and sinking-fund charges on this large investment exceeded 300 million 
dollars annually and, even after making allowance for approximately 75 
million dollars interest on United States investments abroad, a net in- 
terest claim of between 200 million and 225 million dollars had to be met 
by the United States annually for several decades prior to the First World 
War. ' 

12-6. Change of Status Owing to World Wars. But our international 
financial status was changed from a mature debtor to an immature creditor 
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Chart 6. Effect of world wars on American exports, {Data from President a Midyear Report 
to Congress, 1947. Chart from The New York Times, Sunday, July 27, 1947.) 

country as a result of the First World War. From the summer of 1914 to 
December, 1918, the excess of American commodity exports over imports 
totaled 11.8 billion dollars, while the export balance for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1919, alone exceeded 4 billion dollars. After 1919 our 
annual favorable trade balance, although somewhat smaller, continued 
from year to year. For the calendar year 1940 the merchandise trade 
balance of the United States showed an excess of exports over imports 
valued at about 1.4 billion dollars. This is shown in Chart 6. 

The large interwar favorable merchandise trade balances of the United 
States were offset, in part, by invisible items of import, such as tourist 
expenditures and personal remittances, as well as by repurchases of Amer- 
ican securities held abroad and net imports of gold. But a further off- 
setting item was our long-term foreign investments in the interwar period. 
In 1944, our gross private long-term investments abroad were estimated 
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at approximately 10.6 billion dollars, of which upward of 70 per cent rep- 
resented direct investments in various industries, such as public utilities, 
manufacturing, mining, and agriculture. These foreign investments did 
not include the foreign government debts owed to the United States arising 
out of the First World War, which in 1942 had a nominal value of almost 
14 billion dollars. 

The change in our status from a mature debtor country to an immature 
creditor country has come about in such a relatively short period of time 
that many persons have failed to grasp the full economic significance of 
this change. 

12-7. Significance^ Our Changed Status. When a person owes some- 
one else a certain sum and expects to meet his obligation, his primary con- 
cern is to provide the necessary funds with which to pay his debts. He 
will ordinarily obtain the requisite means to make payments by selling his 
services or the products of his labors to others for money or its equivalent. 
The money income that he has thus obtained is made available for debt 
payment. But before he can utilize any of his earned income to pay his 
debts, he must provide for his necessities, such as food, shelter, and cloth- 
ing. Not until he has acquired a surplus over and above that which is 
necessary to maintain his industrial efficiency can he normally hope to 
make debt payments. In the absence of income from other sources, a 
person must work and save a portion of his income to pay his debts. His 
ability to realize an income, in modem industrial society based on division 
of labor and exchange, will ultimately be limited by his ability to sell his 
products or services. Unless he can find someone who will pay him for 
his labor or for the products of his labor, he cannot provide means with 
which to meet his obligations. This is true no matter whether he is in- 
debted to a fellow citizen or to a foreigner. 

Before the First World War, the United States was a mature debtor 
nation. We owed more abroad than foreign countries owed us. Our 
problem was, therefore, to provide the wherewithal to meet these foreign 
obligations. Proceeds derived from the sale of goods abroad, which were 
immediately employed to buy other goods in foreign lands, could not be 
apphed toward debt payment. Only the excess value of exports over im- 
ports, resulting in a surplus of funds, was available for the payment of 
foreign obligations. To create such an excess, the people of the United 
States had to sell more goods abroad than they bought, just as earlier in 
their history they had bought more goods abroad than they had sold. 

The foreign trade policy of our Federal government was devoted to 
stimulating our necessary export trade. Consular service was established 
in the leading ports of the world. Commercial attaches in foreign cities 
collected much valuable information concerning market conditions abroad. 
Special agents of the Department of Commerce from time to time in- 
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vestigated trade conditions in foreign lands with a view to widening the 
markets for our products. Trade reports, prepared and published peri- 
odically, were circulated in order to keep American exporters informed as 
to business opportunities abroad. Building up our foreign trade was 
commonly construed to mean facilitating our exports. Little or no atten- 
tion was paid to the development of our imports. They were regarded by 
many as a necessary evil, incidental to our export trade. Our traditional 
tariff policy reflects our aversion to large imports. 

Prior to the First World War our favorable trade balance from year to 
year had come to be looked upon by many as the natural order of things, 
as indeed it was under then existing conditions. In the minds of most 
people it was indicative of national progress and prosperity; only a few fully 
comprehended the real reason for our continued favorable trade balance. 
Despite our changed status from a mature debtor to a creditor nation, 
many continue to view with apprehension the possibility of an adverse 
balance of trade. They fail to realize the vital relationship between for- 
eign trade balances and the international ebb and flow of capital invest- 
ments, outlined in the preceding pages. Today, as before the First World 
War, they still advocate wider markets for our surplus products, a building 
up of export trades and increasing foreign investments; but, indicative of 
their aversion to imports, they continue to favor not only high rates of 
protection for American industries but also an American subsidized mer- 
chant marine to carry ^^American goods in American bottoms.^^ 

12-8. Our Declining Creditor Status during the Thirties. The net long- 
term private indebtedness owed abroad to American investors declined 
considerably during the thirties. Although the gross long-term foreign 
debt owed to us in 1944 totaled 10.6 billion dollars, foreigners had an 
offsetting long-term investment in the United States estimated at 6.2 billion 
dollars.^ This reduced our net long-term international creditor status to 
4.4 billion dollars, which was less than one-half of what it had been in 1930, 
and only about one-fourth of the former maximum foreign credit position 
of Great Britain. As a matter of fact, when short-term credits and debits 
are considered and lend-lease credits are omitted, the United States in 
1944 actually owed 1.2 billion dollars more abroad than was owed by for- 
eign countries in the United States. But this situation soon changed very 
rapidly with the withdrawal of short-term funds by foreign creditors after 
the close of the war, as well as with the expanded use of such credits to make 
purchases in the United States. 

Although our long-term international creditor position declined con- 
siderably during the thirties as a result of debt redemption, as well as the 
decline in the* dollar value of debts, there is every likelihood that it will 
again expand in the future. 

‘ Foreign Commerce Weekly ^ Jan. 27, 1945, pp. 6/. 
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12-9. Extension of Our Inunature Creditor Status after the Second 
World War. For some years after the Second World War the United 
States was frequently called on to make liberal long-term loans to war- 
tom foreign nations. The depleted resources of these countries, their 
ruined industries, and disrupted transportation systems precluded their 
achieving an early balance of international payments with sufficient ex- 
ports to pay for imports. They were forced to buy on credit or accept gifts, 
or both, to aid them in reconstructing their impoverished economies. 

Loans from the United States can help to restore world trade. But these 
loans must be considered carefully both as to amount and purpose. They 
must be made with a*Wew to promoting the productive expansion of the 
borrowing countries so that they may, in turn, eventually be able to make 
repayment mth exportable surpluses produced at low unit costs. It is not 
enough to consider solely the possible favorable effects of loans on the 
economies of the borrowing countries. Unless such loans also improve the 
position of these countries in their international commercial relations, there 
is little likelihood of debt repayment. 

It would, moreover, be economically unsound for the United States to 
extend liberal international credits in the postwar era merely to maintain 
high levels of domestic employment. A continued policy of exporting our 
vmemployment does not mean permanently increased domestic prosperity. 
It is illogical to assume that only by exporting our surplus goods, made 
available by our inordinately productive economy and the current emer- 
gency demands on it, will we be able to solve the perennial problem of 
relative scarcity of goods to satisfy man’s limitless wants. 

The economic benefits to the United States of our foreign investments 
must ultimately be realized by expanding our imports. Unless we are 
eventually willing to accept an excess of imports over exports, efforts to 
stabilize exchange rates by the International Monetary Fund will prove 
futile. International monetary stability cannot be maintained in free ex- 
change markets if a chronic shortage of dollars were to arise out of a con- 
tinued excess of exports from the United States over imports. Nor would 
the situation be corrected by continuously converting short-term debts 
into long-term obligations. This would merely be postponing the day of 
reckoning, when we would have to change our traditional foreign trade 
policy and encourage more imports. 

While the expansion of export markets holds the center of popular attention at 
the present time [1946], the question of repa3rment by imports cannot be long 
deferred. To provide employment in the period of reconversion every effort will 
be made to stimulate exports, but in the long run and not too long a run, some 
answer must be given to the question of payment.* 

* Gulick, R. L., Jr., “Imports— The Gain from Trade,” Introduction by J. B. 
Condliffe, p. 9, Committee on International Economic Policy, N. Y., 1946. 
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In the face of our long-term international creditor status and the need 
for further expansion of our foreign investments to aid in the economic re- 
construction of war-tom areas, we must face realistically the problem of 
repayment. How can we expect foreigners to meet their financial obliga- 
tions to us, in whole or even in part, if we continue to restrict their efforts 
to obtain dollar exchange by selling us some of their goods? 

If we would change our status from that of an immature creditor coim- 
try to that of a mature creditor nation, we must, therefore, become recon- 
ciled to an import rather than an export trade balance. This, as indicated 
before, necessitates reshaping our foreign trade policy with a view to en- 
couraging rather than discouraging an expansion of imports. 

12-10. Conditions of Paymerft of Foreign Debts Owed the United 
States. Payment of interest and repayment of principal, even if extended 
over 50 years or more, can be made only under the following conditions. 

a. Ability to Pay and Willingness to Receive Payments, In the first place, 
the debtor countries must be able and willing to produce an exportable 
surplus of goods. These goods must be marketed and the proceeds from 
their sales made available in dollar exchange for payments to the United 
States. Foreign debtors can obtain dollar exchange, either directly or in- 
directly, by increased sales in the United States. Thus real payment will 
be made possible as a result of our expanded purchases abroad. 

Secondly, our willingness to make such purchases is a necessary con- 
dition for debt repayment. When real payments on account of foreign 
debts are once begun on a large scale, it is more than likely that they will be 
reflected in an unfavorable merchandise trade balance, for it is doubtful 
whether invisible import items, with the possible exception of tourist ex- 
penditures, will increase materially in years to come. 

h. American Merchant Marine, The development of our merchant 
marine during the First World War, and even more so during the Second 
World War, militates against extensive services being rendered the people 
of the United States by foreign shipping in the postwar era. At the close 
of the Second World War, about forty-five million dead-weight tons of 
ocean shipping (exclusive of laid-up tonnage) were actively operated imder 
the American flag, as compared with about nine million tons in 1939. On 
the other hand, foreign countries experienced a net loss of about one-third 
of their ocean-going tonnage during the same interval. 

With nearly 60 per cent of the combined estimated world merchant 
marine tonnage owned by the United States at the end of 1946, there is 
every likelihood that most of our foreign commerce will be carried on in 
American bottoms in the immediate postwar era, irrespective of how un- 
economical this may eventually prove to be, and regardless of the adverse 
effects it may have on invisible exports of shipping services of other coun- 
tries. 
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National security and prestige have come to be viewed as primary con- 
siderations in our maintaining a larger merchant marine after the war than 
at any time in the past. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 declared for a 
United States merchant marine sufficient to meet requirements of national 
defense and to develop our foreign commerce, which is popularly inter- 
preted to mean our export trade. 

In the face of such considerations as these, the likelihood of increased 
dollar earnings of foreign merchant shipping, which might be used for debt 
payment in the postwar period, seems rather remote. Furthermore, the 
ascendency of the United States in international finance will likewise tend 
to decrease the possibflfty of large earnings on the part of foreign banking 
institutions by selling their services to the people of the United States. 
With the development of our own marine insurance, the possibility of 
foreign insurance companies rwidering us greater services is also dimin- 
ished. 

c. Tourist Expenditures. Tourist expenditures abroad, however, may 
increase in the future, if travel and living conditions in foreign lands again 
improve, and if the lure of overseas travel revives in this country. For 
1929 these expenditures amounted to upward of 650 million dollars, but 
in 1938 they had declined to 130 million dollars. Dollar devaluation in 
1934 acted as a check on tourist travel abroad. The diminished buying 
power of the American dollar in countries whose currencies had not de- 
preciated increased the costs of American tourist travel. 

The development of overseas air transport may expand tourist travel 
abroad in the future. But it seems more than likely that any substantial 
postwar expansion of such travel will be in American aircraft. 

There are a number of drawbacks to the growth of American tourist 
travel abroad that must not be overlooked. The disruption of world cur- 
rencies as a result of the Second World War will, for some time to come, 
deter foreign travel because of uncertainties of costs in dollar equivalents 
in various countries. Again, linguistic barriers and inconveniences in- 
cidental to traveling in foreign lands will continue to act as a deterrent to 
possibly increased tourist travel abroad. Finally, the annoyance of pass- 
ports, visas, inspections, customs, and all the many petty regulations in 
various countries detract, to no small degree, from the pleasure of foreign 
travel. Nor should one overlook as a deterrent to tourist travel the political 
disturbances in various countries. For these reasons it appears doubtful 
whether tourist expenditures will offset in the future, to a much greater 
extent than in prewar years, the items of principal and interest owed us 
from abroad. 

d. Conclusion, The obvious conclusion, therefore, is that if foreign 
countries, over a long series of years, are going to repay us that which they 
owe, and we are willing to accept such payment, we must become recon- 
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ciled to an unfavorable merchandise trade balance of possibly several hun- 
dred million dollars annually. In other words, because of the foreign obliga- 
tions owed to the United States, om trade balance must eventually become 
unfavorable, if or when the debt payments made by foreign countries ex- 
ceed our new investments abroad. But under world conditions prevailing 
in 1948 the likelihood of our acquiring an unfavorable balance of trade 
seemed remote. 

12-11. Methods of Acquiring an Unfavorable Trade Balance. An un- 
favorable merchandise balance could be acquired in any one of several 
ways. In the first place, our exports could be kept approximately at the 
figures which they have attained in recent years, but our imports could be 
increased materially. For example, the value of our merchandise exports 
in 1940 was 4 billion dollars, while merchandise imports were valued at 2.6 
billion dollars. This favorable trade balance could be converted into an 
unfavorable trade balance of, say, half a billion dollars annually, by im- 
porting commodities valued at nearly two billion dollars more, annually, 
than in 1940, providing the value of our exports remained about the same. 
Secondly, our exports could be decreased very decidedly, while at the same 
time the importation of commodities could be continued at the 1940 level 
or possibly increased. Finally, both exports and imports could be increased, 
provided that our merchandise imports could be increased more rapidly 
than our merchandise exports, until an unfavorable balance sufliciently 
large to allow for foreign-debt payments to the United States would be 
realized. 

12-12. Obstacles to Acquisition of an Unfavorable Balance of Trade. 

Each of these means of acquiring an increasingly adverse merchandise 
trade balance, however, would encounter practical objections. Industries 
at home, feeling keenly the pressure of foreign competition, would voice 
their objections to increased importation from abroad; they would bring 
to bear all the time-worn arguments for a protective tariff. Not only 
would the continuously unfavorable trade balance be .viewed with ap- 
prehension, but the increased sale of foreign goods in this country would 
tend to stir up further agitation for more protection, which might become 
a popular political issue. 

To decrease the value of our exports very materially would do inestima- 
ble harm to many of our exporting industries. Our surplus of agricultural 
and industrial products is constantly seeking new markets. Many of our 
governmental agencies seem to be making every effort to assist in promot- 
ing, rather than diminishing, our export trade. The view is widely ex- 
pressed that full employment in our postwar economy will depend very 
largely on maintaining a high level of exports. 

The practical obstacles in the way of converting a favorable balance of 
trade into an increasingly large unfavorable balance are, however, not in- 
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surmountable. But in the process of readjustment, some domestic in- 
dustries would imdoubtedly suffer from growing foreign competition. On 
the other hand, foreign countries, bent upon meeting their overseas obliga- 
tions, will have to expand their industries and their commerce, which, in 
turn, will mean keener competition for foreign markets. This will intensify 
business rivalry throughout the world. It will incite American exporters 
to seek further governmental aid to strengthen them in their struggle with 
foreign enterprises for world markets. The Webb-Pomerene Act ^ of 1918, 
legalizing the formation of combinations of American exporters for the 
purpose of facilitating our export trade, is an outstanding illustration of 
Federal legislation inlSided to assist our exporters in their competition 
with foreign exporters for the markets of the world. 

In the final analysis, the problem of making extensive international debt 
payments resolves itself into a question of ability and willingness to pro- 
duce, to buy, and to sell. Even if debtor nations of the world were willing 
to meet their obligatiohs and to increase their industrial output, with which 
to make payments, the problem of debt payment would not yet be solved. 
Creditor nations must signify their willingness to buy that which debtor 
nations have to sell, or to make possible selling their surplus products 
elsewhere, to provide means with which to make payments. Our apparent 
readiness to make extensive postwar loans to foreign countries for produc- 
tive purposes indicates that we are willing to aid in their industrial re- 
covery and development. But to date we have given relatively little in- 
dication that we will take the second step, which is equally necessary, i.e., 
to receive extensive payments in goods on account of foreign debts. 

12-13. Recent Obstacles to Change in National Policy. In the decade 
preceding the outbreak of the Second World War, the United States re- 
fused to modify its traditional policy of protection to American industries. 
The Tariff Act of 1930 actually raised the tariff wall still higher than it was 
before. The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 granted United States ship 
operators tax exemption on profits set aside to purchase new vessels; it 
permitted ship-operating subsidies to equalize operating costs of any foreign 
competing operator; it also granted governmental subsidies to equalize 
construction costs between United States-built ships and similar foreign- 
built vessels of competing foreign operators. Gold-dollar devaluation in 
1934 tended to reduce imports still further by raising the paper-dollar 
costs of foreign goods. In other words, we registered little willingness to 
accept payments of foreign obligations by encouraging the augmented im- 
portation, either of commodities or of services. 

Gold-dollar devaluation in the United States in 1934 was of little assist- 
ance to foreign debtors in meeting their obligations to the United States. 
In reality it aggravated their difficulties in obtaining dollar exchange since 

* Discussed in Chap. XXIII. 
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it decreased their possibilities of selling their products in American markets 
or rendering services to Americans. The cheaper American dollar actually 
militated against American purchasing abroad. 

While reciprocal trade agreements, entered into after 1934 with many 
foreign countries, and the tripartite monetary stabilization agreement of 
1936 were designed to stimulate international trade, they apparently have 
not contributed much toward changing our traditional attitude toward a 
favorable balance of trade. 

12-14. Future Prospects. The problem of debt repayment in our post- 
war economy will be complicated by the disruption of the prewar exchange 
rates and the varying degrees of price inflation in different countries. The 
rates of exchange for various currencies of commercial countries adopted 
by the International Monetary Fund will have an important bearing on 
the possibility of debt repayment. If the dollar were to be kept relatively 
cheap in terms of foreign currencies, it might help to stimulate our exports, 
but it would make dollar debt payment increasingly difficult, if not im- 
possible. Only as the bu 3 dng power of the dollar in foreign markets" in- 
creases relative to its domestic buying power, will imports from abroad be 
stimulated. 

There are no doubt many who still believe that the possible injury to 
American industries resulting from largely increased imports would be far 
greater than the benefits to be derived from foreign debt payment. They 
apparently fail to realize the advantages of foreign investments to both 
debtor and creditor countries. 

12-16. Economic Benefits of Foreign Investments. When a nation 
invests its surplus funds abroad, as we did extensively on private account 
during the interwar period, the conditions under which the foreign loans 
were made were usually specified in the agreement drawn up between the 
debtor and the creditor or creditors. Frequently the funds realized on the 
sale of foreign securities to American investors were spent here to purchase 
industrial materials with which to develop a foreign public or private 
enterprise. For example, an American manufacturing concern might sell 
its products to a Chinese railway company, accepting in payment the 
securities of the foreign corporation, which were marketed, in whole or in 
part, through investment bankers in this country. 

The effect of foreign investments on our export trade is not so obvious 
when the funds are not spent directly to purchase materials in the lending 
country. Nevertheless, it is just as real. For example, a group of United 
States investors may make a loan of 50 million dollars to an Argentine 
company, with which this company purchases industrial materials in 
England. The British exporters, who draw dollar exchange in terms of 
which the loan was made, do so because they know they can sell their 
dollar exchange for British pounds sterling. But the bankers who buy the 
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dollar exchange do so because they, in turn, know that someone will buy it 
from them in order to meet obligations in the United States. These obliga- 
tions have grown out of purchases made from us. Thus the dollar loan to 
an Argentine company may be employed by the British in a triangular ex- 
change to pay for Ajnerican exports. 

As a rule, the great lending countries of the world are more industrial 
than agricultural. When payments of interest and repayment of principal 
are made, the inflow of imports increases. These imports are largely in 
the form of industrial raw materials and consumption goods. Because of 
this increased importation, raw materials in the country receiving pay- 
ments are more abundant than would be the case otherwise, and the supply 
of consumers’ goods is likewise increased. This will tend to decrease pro- 
duction costs and costs of living in the creditor country, even though do- 
mestic capital costs may have been raised somewhat because of the export 
of capital. The larger imports, made possible by the returns on foreign 
investments, will tend to raise the material standard of living in the lend- 
ing country. More goods are made available for consumption because of 
the foreign investments. 

Again, by virtue of the loans made abroad, the borrowing countries, 
which will normally apply the proceeds of these loans to develop their 
natural resources and industrial enterprises, will find their production costs 
decreasing because of the loans. This will tend to increase their prosperity 
and to give them more purchasing power with which to buy goods abroad. 
Consequently, it will stimulate further exports from the creditor country. 

Thiis it may be seen that not merely the original foreign investment, 
but also the increased industrial output, stimulated by foreign investments, 
normally tends to increase the exports of the creditor country, while the 
larger imports, due to debt payment, tend to lower production costs and to 
raise standards ot living. 

12-16. Political Implications of Foreign Investments. The economic 
advantages of foreign investments should not blind us to the political im- 
plications of making such investments abroad. Capital-exporting countries, 
such as the United States and Great Britain, have used their foreign in- 
vestments extensively to obtain control over undeveloped natural re- 
sovurces in backward countries. An abundant supply of unskilled labor 
in such territories has also lent itself to such exploitation by foreign 
capital. 

For example, British interests control tin mines and rubber plantations 
in Malaya, and oil deposits in the Near East, while American concerns own 
iron mines in Cuba, Chile, and Brazil, and copper mines in Chile. Power- 
ful industrial interests have penetrated backward areas with their invest- 
ments. In so doing they have generally had strong governmental support 
to protect their foreign holdings. 
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It has been said that the flag follows the investor. Economic penetration 
by private foreign capital with governmental support is commonly referred 
to as economic imperialism. Such imperialism has been particularly ag- 
gressive in the case of oil, because of its vital importance as a strategic 
war material as well as its peacetime industrial necessity. The political 
rivalries of the major powers for strategic controls in the Near East at the 
close of the Second World War were said to smell of oil instead of ideals. 

It has been demonstrated that imperialism, because of the costs of pro- 
tecting empire possessions, has not been particularly profitable to peoples 
of those nations. But it has been decidedly profitable to the relatively 
few who have attained control over natural resources that they could ex- 
ploit because of their foreign investments. If their monopolistic position 
is challenged by economically powerful groups in other countries, it may 
become a matter of national honor for such rival imperialist countries to 
protect the property interests of their nationals abroad. Thus imperialist 
wars have been unleashed. 

‘‘The imperialist ambitions of powerful capitalist interests, backed 
generally by their respective governments, have been the cause of so many 
wars that men often speak of ‘imperialist wars’ as if there were no other 
kind.” 1 

Economic penetration with the aid of foreign capital has contributed to 
the development of resources in backward countries and has thus im- 
doubtedly helped to raise living standards in such countries. But political 
domination of the peoples in dependent territories by imperialist powers, 
growing out of foreign investments, and frequent charges of brutality of 
foreign exploitation have not contributed particularly either to personal 
happiness or to the social contentment of dependent peoples. 

12-17. The Present Outlook for Future Improvement. Time alone will 
tell whether the international machinery that is being created by the United 
Nations will prove effective in controlling the economic rivalries among the 
powers of the world for the possession of economic resources, rivalries that 
in the past have frequently led to open' warfare. The purpose of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and Development is to promote pri- 
vate foreign investments by means of intergovernmental guarantees or 
participations in loans made by private investors. Moreover, if inadequate 
to meet recognized needs, the bank seeks to supplement private investment 
with long-term loans for productive purposes, and to promote long-range 
balanced growth of international trade with a view to raising productivity, 
living standards, and labor conditions. The United Nations provides the 
political structure within whose framework it is hoped that a new attitude 
toward international economic collaboration may develop in our postwar 
economy. But judging by the political rivalries among the big powers in 

1 IsE, John, ^^Economics,” p. 563, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1946. 
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the immediate postwar period, one may entertain serious doubts as to the 
realization of this hope. 

There are those who hold that economic imperialism grows out of the 
existence of dynamic capitalism which is constantly seeking new outlets 
for capitalist exploitation by foreign investment. Hence they conclude 
that not until capitalism is abolished can we hope to do away with imperi- 
alist rivalries and imperialist wars. All such viewpoints must be carefully 
studied and evaluated before reaching any definitive conclusion. The 
creation of a new political framework for the guidance of peacetime pro- 
ductive foreign investments and the development of intergovernmental 
controls over the dir'SStion of foreign loans give no assurance that the 
popular attitude toward foreign investments is undergoing a change. 
Traditional political interests, as well as purely economic considerations, 
promise to play an important role in the future in shaping the direction and 
extent of the international flow of capital. Only in the purified political 
atmosphere of improved international relations may we ultimately be able 
to realize the many-sided economic benefits of foreign investments without 
the traditional political implications of such investments. 

12-18, “Unproductive” Foreign Investments. When loans are made 
abroad for ^^unproductive” purposes, to buy military and naval equip- 
ment, munitions, and other implements of destructive warfare in the lend- 
ing country, they will indeed stimulate exports from the latter, as did our 
huge loans made to the Allied governments during the First World War 
and lend-lease deliveries during the Second World War. But to the extent 
that these implements are employed to destroy rather than to produce 
peacetime goods, they do not aid in developing foreign natural resources 
and industrial output, which, in turn, would increase the material pros- 
perity of the borrowing countries. The purchasing power of such countries 
will consequently be decreased rather than increased by virtue of such 
loans; and debt payment, under such conditions, must inevitably involve a 
real hardship to the debtor nations. 

If a nation is required to make debt payments abroad for loans of capital 
funds that were not invested productively, these debt charges must first be 
collected internally in the form of taxes. If these taxes fall on industries 
that derived no benefits from such loans, they will tend to increase their 
production costs. In consequence, the competitive position in world 
markets of these industries will be weakened by such taxes. Their oppor- 
tunities of selling abroad, because of their higher production costs, will be 
diminished. This, in turn, will increase the difficulties of obtaining the 
necessary foreign exchange with which to pay debts abroad. Hence, it may 
be argued that collection of internal taxes on the part of debtor govern- 
ments, with which to make payment abroad on unproductive loans, will 
aetually decrease the possibilities of siich debt payments to creditor nations. 
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12-19. Inter-Allied Indebtedness Growing Out of the First World War. 

The intergovernmental debts incurred by the countries allied against the 
Central Powers in the First World War were unproductive investments. 
The total amount owed by various foreign nations to the United States, as a 
result of borrowing incidental to the First World War, had a nominal value 
of almost 14 billion dollars in 1941. 

From what has been said concerning productive versus unproductive 
foreign investments, it should become clear that there is little likelihood 
that these debts will ever be paid. They were incurred by various bel- 
ligerent countries chiefly to purchase necessary war materials. They were 
utilized primarily to destroy, not to build up, industry; they were destruc- 
tive rather than productive. This is one of the main reasons why cancella- 
tion of these debts has repeatedly been urged. 

Advocates of debt cancellation, furthermore, emphasized the possible 
injury to industries in the creditor countries resulting from debt payment. 
Take the United States, for example, which is both an industrial and an 
agricultural country. The Allied countries, which are heavily indebted 
to us, are likewise partly industrial and partly agricultural. The products 
that they could give us by way of real payments for the cannons, war im- 
plements, bombs, munitions, and other destructive machinery are not akin 
to those we gave to them, for we would not want them. What then could 
they give? Largely products that are similar to those made by some of 
our own industries. To the extent that we were willing to accept these 
products, e,g,j textiles, steel rails, motors, surgical instruments, and in- 
dustrial raw materials, some American industries would find themselves 
injured because of foreign competition, and the old cry for protection 
would again be sounded far and wide. 

Furthermore, it was argued that we were jointly fighting for a common 
cause, side by side with our Allies; we should, therefore, share the financial 
war burden jointly with them. Indeed, a moral issue was made of debt 
cancellation by pointing out the possibility of creating international good 
will resulting from a policy of mutual forgiveness of debts arising out of 
wars. 

In the light of the foregoing considerations, it would appear to be sound 
judgment to write off the inter-Allied debts arising out of the First World 
War. In so doing, we would merely be applying retroactively the policy 
adopted with reference to similar intergovernmental obligations incidental 
to the Second World War. 

12-20. Lend-Lease in the Second World War. Our experience with 
the inter-Allied war debts arising out of the First World War somewhat 
reluctantly induced Congress to adopt a basically different approach to 
intergovernmental “lending’^ during the Second World War. This policy 
was set forth in the act of Mar. 11, 1941, ‘‘to promote the defense of the 
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United States/^ popularly known as the “Lend-Lease Act/' Section 3 of 
this act authorized the President “to sell, transfer title to, exchange, lease, 
lend or otherwise dispose of," defense articles to any country whose defense 
be deemed vital to the defense of the United States. The significant ex- 
pression in this empowering clause is “otherwise dispose of." 

A net total of defense materials valued at over 35 billion dollars was pro- 
vided for our Allies during the Second World War. This was more than 
three times the amount lent our Allies during the First World War. But 
these “debts" did not complicate the international investment situation, 
as did the inter- Allied debts arising out of the First World War. Although 
lend-lease agreements terminated shortly after the close of the Second 
World War, the accumulated debts were largely disposed of by “cancella- 
tion" or “forgiveness." 

Moreover, even while the debts were incurred, their creation did not exert 
any pressure on foreign exchange markets, for the transfers were made by 
direct intergovernmental deliveries involving merely accounting records 
of transactions and no actual transfer of foreign exchange. In other words, 
our huge wartime net exports of w^ar materials to our allies, notably to 
Great Britain and to the Soviet Union, did not create an excessive supply 
of foreign exchange in the United States,, which under normal peacetime 
export trade would have resulted in a decline in foreign exchange rates. 
Since lend-lease transactions were not financed through ordinary com- 
mercial channels and the huge sums involved are being written off as our 
material contributions to our allies to win the war, they will have prac- 
tically no effect on our postwar international creditor status. 

Only the value of relatively small amounts of materials, delivered under 
lend-lease agreements after the termination of the war in 1945, has become 
an obligation of foreign governments to the government of the United 
States. Great Britain and the Soviet Union have assumed financial obliga- 
tions on these accounts aggregating about one billion dollars, which 
will represent only a minor addition to the postwar growing total of 
foreign indebtedness owed the United States on public and private 
account. 

But although our foreign investments in connection with the Second 
World War may be disregarded in establishing the extent of our interna- 
tional creditor status in the postwar era and even though the inter- Allied 
debts owed the United States growing out of the First World War are re- 
pudiated or canceled, we will still have to recognize the likely expanding 
magnitude of our peacetime foreign investments. Unless these are likewise 
to be viewed as our charitable contributions to aiding in the economic de- 
velopment of the rest of the world, we must understand the full implica- 
tions of receiving payment and the conditions which will make such pay- 
ments possible. 
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12*21. Conclusions. In summary, when real payments of interest and 
repayment of principal on account of this indebtedness are begun in excess 
of our new investments abroad from year to year, it is doubtful whether 
we will be able to continue our favorable merchandise trade balance unless 
such invisible items as services to American tourists can be expanded ma- 
terially. There is, however, no reason to view an unfavorable merchandise 
balance of trade with apprehension. It will merely indicate the normal 
relationship between a mature creditor country and its international 
balance of payments; it must inevitably accrue to the benefit of the nation 
as a whole. 

Our governmental policy should be so developed as to facilitate increased 
importation of foreign products. This may be done (1) by compiling data 
on possible products which foreign countries have for sale or can produce 
to advantage; (2) by giving American buyers information, through com- 
merce reports, of favorable markets throughout the world; (3) by lowering 
tariffs; (4) by continued international cooperation with a view to establish- 
ing and maintaining reasonable stability in foreign exchanges. 

That some American industries will be injured as a result of largely in- 
creased imports cannot be denied. Nevertheless, it would be manifestly 
unfair to withhold from the masses the benefits to be derived from in- 
creased products imported from abroad for the sake of a few industries 
that may be affected adversely by such importation. After the period of 
industrial readjustment, there is good reason to believe that the people of 
the United States will be permanently benefited by an unfavorable mer- 
chandise trade balance, even as England has been, from time to time, for 
nearly a century. But any such economic benefits may be dissipated by 
the costs of political rivalries arising out of imperialist ambitions of cred- 
itor nations. This fact must constantly be borne in mind in seeking to as- 
sess the effects of the international flow of capital. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. What is the relationship between international trade and foreign investments? 

2. Criticize the expressions ^ ‘favorable’^ and * ^unfavorable" trade balances. 

3. Trace the several stages through which nations may pass from an international 
debtor to an international creditor status. 

4. Point out some of the economic problems that have grown out of the changed 

status of the United States from a debtor to a creditor country. i| 

6. Why should our attitude toward exports and imports be modified by our changed 
international financial status? 

6. Account for the decline in our international creditor position during the 
thirties. 

7. ‘Tt would be an economically unsound policy for the United States to extend 
liberal foreign loans in the postwar era merely to maintain domestic employment." 
Do you agree? Reasons. 
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8. Analyze the several ways in which debts owed in the United States by foreigners 
can be repaid. 

9. What are some of the obstacles to debt repayment? 

10. **Gold-dollar devaluation in 1934 aggravated the difficulties of foreigners in 
paying their debts in the United States.” Explain. 

11. Analyze the economic benefits that may accrue to both debtor and creditor 
countries from foreign investments. 

12. What are the basic requisites for realizing the benefits of foreign investments by 
debtors and creditors? 

13. Point out some of the political implications of foreign investments. 

14. Distinguish between productive and unproductive foreign loans. 

15. Why are war loans commonly viewed as “unproductive” loans? 

16. Is there a difference"*be tween a productive investment and a self -liquidating in- 
vestment? Give reasons for your viewpoint. 

17. Distinguish between inter- Allied debts growing out of the First World War, and 
Lend-Lease in the Second World Wa^. 

18. Analyze critically the several ways in which the international debts arising out 
of war loans may be disposed of. Which way do you favor? Why? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Relationship between foreign investment and domestic employment. 

2. Changes in American export and import niarkets in the interwar period. 

3. Comparison between inter- Allied loans during the First World War and Lend- 
Lease during the Second World Wac. 

4. Postwar international contrds over private foreign investments. 

5. Relative importance of invisible items of import as aids to debt repayment. 

6. Currency instability and foreign investment. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 

13-1. Protective and Fiscal Aspects of Tariffs. A protective tariff is a 
duty imposed upon imported articles for the purpose of protecting home 
industries from foreign competition in domestic markets. 

On the other hand, a tariff for revenue is generally imposed on articles 
entering a country ^ that, even at higher prices, do not compete directly 
with domestically produced articles; or, if they do, compensating duties 
are levied on the home products so as to maintain equality of competition. 
A tariff on crude rubber would be an example of the former, while a tariff 
on imported cigarettes equal to the excise tax imposed on domestic cig- 
arettes would illustrate the latter. 

The fiscal and the protective aspects of a tariff are frequently incom- 
patible. To the extent that an imported article yields revenue, domestic 
producers are not protected against it. When they are completely pro- 
tected against competition with a foreign article, it will not be imported 
at all. As no tariff can be collected if the article is not imported, such a 
protective tariff will not yield any revenue. However, in view of the 
popular usage of the term ^^protective tariff,^^ its use will be retained in 
subsequent discussion in the sense in which it has been defined above. 

13-2. Effects of a Protective Tariff on International Trade. In the 
analysis of the benefits of international trade in Chap. XI, the unrestricted 
exchange of commodities and services between the citizens of two countries 
was assumed, based on the principle of mutual advantage of trade. Such 
unrestricted exchange is free trade. Artificial restrictions on the free ex- 
change of economic goods tend to lessen the benefits of geographical division 
of labor. 

If a duty is imposed by a governmental agency upon an imported article, 
that article will normally not be imported unless the benefit derived from 
importing it exceeds the amount of duty plus transportation charges. To 
the extent that the duty prevents the consummation of the trade, both 
the importing and the exporting country will suffer an economic loss. The 
citizens of the importing country can obtain the foreign article subject to 
duty only by paying a higher price for it. By offering more of their mone- 

It may also be levied on exports, but such duties are unconstitutional in the United 
States. 
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tary purchasing power for the article, they reduce the quantity of their 
purchasing power available to buy other goods. 

On the other hand, industries in the exporting country also are affected 
by the duty. As the sales of their products are reduced because of the 
import duty on their products sold abroad, foreign producers will have to 
lower their selling prices or else curtail production. Lowering the selling 
price in the exporting country will tend to force marginal producers of the 
exportable article from the field of active competition. Industries injured 
by virtue of the destruction or reduction of their foreign markets, owing to 
import duties there, will discontinue or curtail their production. In this 
process of industrial readjustment available buying power within the 
country will tend to be diminished, which, in turn, may react unfavorably 
upon exports from the country that has restricted its imports by means of 

a protective tariff. . i 

13-3. Protective Tariffs Analogous to Transportation Costs. The eco- 
nomic effects of protective tariffs on the extent of markets are analogous to 
the effects of transportation costs on trade. Since either buyer or seller 
must bear these costs, barring governmental subsidies, prices of inter- 
nationally traded articles will normally show a spread between export and 
import prices equal to the cost of transportation from one region to another. 

The higher the transportation costs, therefore, the larger the difference 
in the equilibrium price in importing and exporting countries, other things 
being equal. Moreover, the higher such transportation costs, relative to 
the export price, the narrower will be the export market. The cost of 
transportation thus becomes a very important factor affecting the extent 
of the market and the diversified localization of industry. Other things 
remaining the same, any reduction in transportation costs will tend to 
widen markets because of lower possible prices, and vice versa. 

While transportation costs represent a payment for a service, yielding 
income to the factors of production providing the service, artificial re- 
strictions on trade create monopoly advantages for some, often to the dis- 
advantage of others. Even though the outward effects of transportation 
costs and artificial trade restrictions are similar, they differ significantly 
in their bearing upon the allocation of the factors of production and the 
distribution of income. 

Trade barriers, whether in the form of protective tariffs, quotas, ex- 
change controls, or any other device, are all restrictions on trade that tend 
to limit the economic benefits of territorial division of labor by narrowing 
markets. As the import price of an article is raised by imposing a tariff, 
domestic production of formerly imported articles may be stimulated and 
imports retarded. A new equilibrium between the domestic and the for- 
eign price will tend to be established, differing by an amount equal to both 
the transportation costs and the import duty. But exports will also de- 
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dine because of the tariff, since the loss of the import market decreases the 
foreign exchange available in the exporting country to purchase abroad. 
The country imposing the tariffs will thus increase the costs of imported 
goods to consumers, with consequent decrease of real income to the latter. 
Moreover the country that has lost a part of its export market because of 
import duties on its products abroad will be faced with decreased produc- 
tion, lowering of prices, increasing unemployment or less advantageous 
employment, and resultant loss of real income. 

Barring new opportunities for favorable production, this loss of real in- 
come may be permanent in both of the formerly trading countries because 
of the diversion of the productive resources from more to less advantageous 
pursuits at home and abroad. 

13-4. Effects of Raising Protective Tariffs on Rates of Exchange. 

Since increased protective tariffs on imports tend to reduce such imports, 
the demand for foreign exchange in the importing country will be de- 
creased. This would be true even if foreign producers were able and willing 
to absorb either all or part of the tariff by lowering their export prices. In 
either case, less foreign exchange with which to pay for purchases abroad 
would be available to foreigners. 

A simple illustration will help to make this clear. Suppose a 50 per cent 
ad valorem * duty had been imposed by the United States government on all 
imports from France some time before the outbreak of the war in 1939. 
Goods that formerly cost the importer $1 would subsequently cost him 
$1.50. Unless the French exporter were to cut his price by one-third, he 
would not be able to continue to sell as much in the United States as before, 
assuming the demand for his products was not completely inelastic. But by 
cutting his price as suggested, he would be getting only two-thirds of a 
dollar. The one-third decrease in dollars available to French buyers in 
the United States would cause their price to be bid up. It might soon re- 
quire 33 per cent more French francs to purchase the same number of dol- 
lars as before. But if the French importer paid the same price in French 
francs for American exports as formerly, the American exporter would be 
able to get only 75 cents for exports formerly bringing in a dollar. If he 
could not afford to sell at this price, exports would obviously decline. 

These effects of protective tariffs on imports might be concealed for a 
time by extending liberal credit to foreign buyers on the part of the export- 
ing country. Such credits would be analogous to providing the necessary 
dollars to continue exports without causing an undue rise in the dollar 
rate of exchange. This was, in essence, the policy of the United States 
pursued during the “New Era” of the twenties. The tragic aftermath of 
this policy was experienced during the thirties; its bad effects may con- 
tinue to be felt in the postwar era. 

' See footnote, p. 264. 
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Before attempting an analysis of the many-sided benefits claimed for a 
protective tariff, let us briefly survey the background of the tariff policy 
of the United States. Many of the popular arguments reviewed later in 
this chapter have exercised considerable influence on the development of 
our tariff policy. 

13-6. Development of American Protective Tariff. Our present high- 
protective-tariff policy is the outgrowth of the Civil War although a cer- 
tain amount of protection was offered to American industries by the very 
first tariff act of Congress, in 1789, and defended by Alexander Hamilton 
in his famous Report on Manufactures. 

In general, the ten3Cency in our tariff rates immediately prior to the 
Civil War was distinctly downward. But in 1864 Congress reverted again 
to higher rates; for many years thereafter it increased the amount of pro- 
tection offered to American industries. Congiess gradually lowered the 
internal-revenue duties on articles subject to heavy import duties without 
reducing the latter. By 1872, nearly all internal-revenue taxes on general 
manufactures had been repealed. 

The Tariff Acts of 1883 and 1890, however, both tended in the direction 
of higher duties. Slight downward revision in 1894 was superseded in 1897 
by a return to a highly protective policy. In 1909 many changes were made 
in rates, both upward and downward; but, in general, they effected little, 
if any, reduction in average rates imposed on dutiable articles. 

In 1913 the first genuine, downward revision of our tariff in a half cen- 
tury was undertaken. Rates of duties were lowered on practically all ar- 
ticles, and the so-called “free list,” i.e., items admitted duty free, was 
extended. 

In 1922 higher tariff rates were again adopted. Rates on raw wool, 
for example, ranged from 30 to 155 per cent ad valorem^ according to the 
coarseness of the wool, and from 70 to 110 per cent on woolen yarns. Fur- 
thermore, many articles formerly on the free list were returned to the 
dutiable list, including such products as salt, wool, manufactures of iron 
and steel, and staple food products. The Tariff Act of 1930 further raised 
by approximately 20 per cent the duties provided under the Tariff Act of 
1922. 

13-6. Reciprocal Tariff Act of 1934. In 1934 the Democratic adminis- 
tration approved the Reciprocal Tariff Act, according to which the Pres- 
ident might enter into reciprocal trade agreements with foreign countries 
for a period of 3 years, if existing duties were found to be too burdensome 
or oppressive.* This new law gave the President power to enter into 

* Ad valorem duties are duties levied against the value of imported articles; specific 
duties are based on the quantities of the import items; and compound duties are a 
combination of ad valorem and specific duties on the same article. 

» Extended again by Congress in 1945 for a further period of three years. 
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reciprocal trade agreements with foreign countries and to promulgate such 
changes in existing tariff rates as were necessary to carry out the foreign 
trade agreement. 

The President was not authorized either to raise or to lower existing 
duties on imports by more than 50 per cent. Moreover, no article could 
be transferred either from the dutiable to the free list or vice versa. 

The 1934 Act repealed the section of the 1930 Act providing that changes 
in import duties should equalize costs of production at home and abroad. 
The principle of reciprocity was substituted for, not added to, that of 
equalizing costs of production as the basis of tariff making. 

In view of the prevailing high rates of protection in the United States 
today and the possibility of raising, as well as lowering, these rates still 
further by the President, it may be well to review briefly the many argu- 
ments that have been advanced in support of a policy of protection for 
American industries. 

13-7. Infant-industry Argument. Admitting the possibility of imme- 
diate economic loss resulting from a protective tariff, advocates of infant- 
industry protection have frequently pointed to the future economic benefits 
to be derived from protecting certain industries in their early stages of 
development against foreign competition. All countries are not in the 
same stages of industrialization; some have ‘^stolen a march^^ on other 
countries that possibly have equally abundant natural resources and an 
equally efficient labor supply. 

Hence, advocates of protection contend that if an opportunity were to 
be given to establish certain industries at home, they would eventually be 
able to compete effectively with established industries abroad. Protection 
is necessary to attract the requisite capital into those enterprises that 
would not come into existence without protection. When such industries 
have once been established, it is argued, protection will no longer be neces- 
sary. 

Many ''infants,” however, that more than a century ago received pro- 
tection are unable to stand on their feet today. That some are unhealthy 
"infants” is reflected in the high rates of protection afforded various textile 
products under the Tariff Act of 1930. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that it is their unusually healthy condition that has made possible their 
getting continued protection. 

Some infant industries which originally sought protection and which 
still enjoy it came into existence during war periods when domestic pro- 
ducers possessed monopolistic advantages because of the temporary ces- 
sation or curtailment of foreign competition. Our aniline-dye industry, 
for example, was developed largely during the First World War because of 
the absence then of competition from German dyes on our domestic mar- 
kets. 
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Many ''infants'' are feeble children, the product of artificial conditions 
rather than of natural economic growth. The United States is an in- 
dustrially developed country today, and the infant-industry argument can 
no longer be applied in good faith to most of the protected industries. It 
has been effectively employed in the past to obtain temporary protection; 
but subsequently other arguments, such as that of vested interests, were 
advanced by protectionists to continue this temporary protection. 

13--8. Diversity-of-industries Argument. Closely akin to the infant- 
industry argument for protection is the contention that protective duties 
result in a diversification of industries at home. It is based on the belief 
that too high a degree^bf specialization is likely to result in one-sided de- 
velopment of a country, which makes for social maladjustments and ex- 
cessive dependence on foreign countries. Thus an exclusively agricultural 
country may, because of lack bf diversification of industry, be decidedly 
backward and unprogressive. On the other hand, a purely industrial 
country that is too highly urbanized may suffer the ills of modern cities, 
such as congested tenements and crime-breeding slums. Protection, it is 
contended, makes for economic independence and a well-balanced national 
life. 

But this argument fails to take account of the economic cost of such 
diversification. If we assume that the labor and capital of a nation are 
employed in those industries in which they are relatively most productive, 
and the country is exchanging its products in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of comparative advantage, then a protective tariff must result in eco- 
nomic loss to that country, because labor and capital will tend to be di- 
verted into less productive channels. Restrictions on imports, as pre- 
viously shown, will also tend to diminish exports. It is a debatable ques- 
tion to what extent, if at all, these economic losses are compensated for by 
the prevention of too high a degree of specialization within a nation. 

Diversification of industries within a country will be brought about 
under conditions of free and unrestricted exchange of goods. This is amply 
illustrated in the United States today, with its textile industries in New 
England and, more recently, in the South; with its steel industries in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana; with its automobile industries largely 
localized in Michigan; and its meat-packing industries in Chicago, Omaha, 
and Kansas City. All of the many diversified industries within the United 
States have developed under conditions of freedom of trade between the 
citizens of our various states. 

13-9. Home-market Argument. The home-market argument centers 
around the idea that the prosperity of the American farmer depends on a 
continuous and contiguous market for his products that can best be realized 
by building up manufacturing centers in this country. Foreign markets 
are not so dependable as domestic markets since they may be wholly or 
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partially destroyed by political disturbances over which we have little 
control. The destruction of foreign markets as a result of two world wars 
emphasized in our own generation the importance of dependable markets 
to domestic producers. 

The home-market argument, in the light of past experiences, attains a 
certain degree of validity. The economic loss of the benefits of geograph- 
ical specialization because of a protective tariff intended to develop a home 
market, again resolves itself into a balance between those losses and the 
resultant gains of greater industrial stability in times of peace and self- 
sufficiency in times of war. 

Furthermore, it is argued by supporters of the home-market argument 
that shipping agricultural products abroad and importing manufactures 
involve double freights for ocean transportation that could be saved by 
manufacturing at home. The omission in this line of reasoning is obvious. 
Payment of freights, whether for land or ocean transportation, is more 
than offset by the savings achieved if goods can be bought and delivered 
on more favorable terms from a distant market than near home. 

If a protective tariff develops certain home manufactures that would 
not come into existence without protection, another market is indeed 
created at home for the farmer^s product. But it is not an additional 
market. It is a substitute for the market that was destroyed when our 
exports were cut off because of the restriction on imports. 

13-10. Equalization-of-costs-of-production Argument. Much has been 
made of this argument in tariff controversies. The Republican tariff plat- 
form in 1908, for example, declared: 

In all protective legislation the true principle of protection is best maintained 
by the imposition of such duties as will equal the difference between costs of pro- 
duction at home and abroad, together with a reasonable profit to American indus- 
tries. 

In 1912, the Progressive party platform contained the following confession 
of faith: ‘^We believe in a protective tariff which shall equalize conditions 
of competition between the United States and foreign countries.^^ The 
Tariff Act of 1930 stressed this principle as the sound basis for tariff mak- 
ing. 

Proponents of this argument for protection hold that duties equal to the 
differences between domestic and foreign production costs should be levied 
on competitive imported articles. A number of interesting and pertinent 
questions are raised by the “equalization-of-production-costs” argument, 
which has been called the “scientific^^ principle of protective tariffs.^ 

^ Similar questions of *^costs of production’* were raised previously in connection with 
codes of fair competition under the National Industrial Recovery Act. They will recur 
in subsequent chapters on Industrial Monopolies and Public Utilities. 
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These questions must be answered in rational attempts to '^equalize 
costs'' : What is to be included in ''costs of production"? Are we to consider 
the "real" costs or the "money" costs of production? Whose costs of pro- 
duction are to be used as the basis for equalization? Even within the same 
country different producers in competitive industries have differing pro- 
duction costs, as is vdtnessed, in part, by different margins of profits per 
unit of product. This is as true of domestic as of foreign producers. Should 
average, median, or modal costs of the entire industry in this country or 
abroad be taken as the basis for comparison; or the costs of the least effi- 
cient producer, operating at a loss; or the costs of the marginal firm, oper- 
ating without either jflfbfit or loss; or, possibly, the costs of the most effi- 
ciently organized firm making profits? There are as wide variations 
in costs of production among different producers within the same 
country as there are between comparable producers at home and 
abroad. 

The Tariff Act of 1930, charging the Tariff Commission with investigat- 
ing differences in costs of production, did not stipulate either what or whose 
costs of production it was to consider in making its recommendations. A 
familiar figure in public life wrote as follows: 

There is, in fact, no such thing as a single domestic cost of production for any 
commodity. There are almost as many different costs as there are producers; and 
the question arises, which should be taken for comparison with a foreign cost to 
find a standard for measuring duties? ^ 

The unsoundness of the "equalization-of-costs" argument for protection 
becomes apparent upon examination. The argument, carried to its logical 
conclusion, would mean placing a premium on inefficiency. The less effi- 
cient our domestic industries became when competing with a foreign pro- 
ducer, the higher the protective duties on the products of competing foreign 
industries would have to be in order to equalize costs of production. On 
the other hand, the more efficient foreign producers became and the lower 
their resultant unit costs, the higher the tariff would have to be to equalize 
production costs. 

This leads to the conclusion that the "equalization-of-production-costs" 
argument is not only inapplicable in practice, but also unsound in prin- 
ciple. Recognizing the validity of this frequently repeated criticism, the 
tariff-act amendment of 1934 repealed Section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930 
pertaining to equalization of costs as the basis for tariff duties and sub- 
stituted therefor the principle of reciprocity in trade agreements. But the 
popular misconception still prevails that the protective tariff should seek 
to equalize production costs at home and abroad. 

1 Page, T. N., “Making the Tariff in the United States,” p. 92, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1924. 
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13-11. Dumping Argument, a. Currency Depreciation, This argument 
was frequently advanced by protectionists in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the First World War, when, because of currency inflation in various 
European countries, exchange rates dropped more rapidly than internal 
prices of export commodities advanced, making the countries with de- 
preciating currencies good markets in which to buy. In other words, the 
countries with the low exchange rates were, for the time being, able to 
undersell their competitors abroad in countries with relatively high rates 
of exchange. Protection was urged to safeguard our domestic industries 
against a flood of cheap foreign goods pouring into the country. 

Such an expression as ''flooding^’ our markets with cheap imported 
products is both expressive and impressive. But on investigation the 
dreaded “flood^^ often turns out to be not much more than a little surface 
ripple. For example, the physical volume of German textile products ex- 
ported to the United States in 1913 was 200,442 tons, while in 1920 it was 
only 14,274 tons, and still less in 1922, the year of the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber Act. The American textile industry, in general, was 
not severely injured by such a relatively small volume of German textiles 
imported during the twenties, no matter how low the price may have 
been. 

The fear of ^^exchange dumping’^ in the United States was revived in 
1931 when Great Britain and a number of other countries suspended the 
gold standard. The decline in exchange rates of various countries that 
had suspended gold exports in settlement of trade balances, as noted be- 
fore, gave an artificial stimulus to exports so long as internal prices did not 
rise to compensate for the decline in foreign exchange. Japan, in partic- 
ular, was frequently charged with such dumping, despite the fact that for 
many years the value of American exports to Japan far exceeded that of 
American imports from Japan. Exchange dumping invited retaliatory 
measures in various countries; it has been a disturbing factor in inter- 
national trade, which emphasizes the need for an international medium of 
exchange with reasonable stability of value, such as that contemplated by 
the International Monetary Fund. 

6. Surplus Industrial Production, There is, however, another aspect of 
the ^'dumping^^ argument that is of decided importance to highly in- 
dustrialized countries. It concerns surplus dumping, not “exchange dump- 
ing. Many of our large industrial plants, controlling vast amounts of 
fixed capital, operate under conditions of decreasing unit costs of produc- 
tion. In other words, their total costs of production per unit of output 
tend to decrease as the number of units produced increases. If the do- 
mestic market for their products is such that they can sell only a portion 
of their industrial output at a price sufficient to cover both fixed and vari- 
able costs, with a reasonable profit, any additional output, up to the full 
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capacity of the enterprise, may be sold in foreign markets at a lower price, 
sufficient at least to exceed prime or operating costs. Any margin in selling 
price above such variable costs will mean extra profits to the industry 
since the domestic prices charged cover the necessary fixed costs. Con- 
sequently, industries have, from time to time, resorted to selling a portion 
of their surplus output abroad at prices below the domestic price. 

If this is done permanently, and if similar competitive enterprises are 
consequently prevented from developing abroad, it is obvious that foreign 
purchasers will really be the gainers. But if the lower price is charged 
abroad only temporarily, until foreign enterprises have been driven from 
the competitive fieldfmnd then higher prices are again charged, the prob- 
lem of protection to domestic industries against such sporadic practices 
becomes one of paramount importance, which will sooner or later invite 
governmental interference. TChe extent to which an industry can resort 
to these practices will depend ultimately upon a variety of factors, such as 
the nature of the demand for the product, the possibility of substitution, 
the existence of monopoly, and the advisability of governmental inter- 
ferences. Dumping will be treated more in detail in Chap. XXII as a prob- 
lem of monopoly. 

13-12. High Wages and Plane-of-living Argument. One of the most 
popular arguments advanced by protectionists is that import duties make 
wages high in the United States and that tariffs are needed to preserve 
these high wages. In the minds of many people, the high American plane 
of living can be maintained only if goods made by cheaper foreign labor 
are kept out entirely or imported sparingly. This common notion that our 
high wages can be maintained only by means of a protective tariff rests 
on a misunderstanding of the underlying causes that lead to differences in 
money wages, price levels, and economic prosperity in general. 

Some products of highly paid American labor, such as automobiles, 
typewriters, and agricultural machinery, compete effectively with the 
products of ^‘pauper” labor in foreign markets. Even during the world 
economic depression in 1934, the value of our exported commodities was 
over 2.1 billion dollars. These goods were underselling the products of 
foreign labor in the markets of the world; they were competing effectively 
with cheap foreign labor. Why? Because our labor was more effective in 
these industries and so received higher wages. This effectiveness of our 
labor (and not our protective tariff) was one cause of the relatively high 
wages of American labor. 

American wages are high because our labor costs per unit of product are 
low, while wages in many foreign countries are low because labor costs per 
unit of product are high. Wage rates per unit of time should not be con- 
fused with labor costs per unit of product, as is often done in presenting 
the high- wages argument for protection. Wages of labor and labor costs 
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are two very different concepts. The former is a per-unit-of-time concept, 
but the latter is a per-unit-of-product concept. 

6. Money Wages and Real Wages. To be sure, when a particular in- 
dustry is kept in existence because of the tariff, high American wages could 
not be maintained in that industry without protection. But the price of 
the product of such a protected industry is likely to be higher than the 
price that would prevail if there were no tariff. The labor in the protected 
industry receives a high wage because the consumers of this product pay a 
higher price for it than they would have to pay were there no protection. 

Unfortunately, the difference between real wages and money wages is 
little understood by most persons. Even though money wages are higher 
in the United States than in most foreign countries, unless the larger amount 
of money received by American labor will buy a larger amount of goods, 
the American laborer is no better off than the foreign workman. But if 
his money buys more goods, it is only because there are more goods to 
buy — and these goods have been produced! 

When labor is transferred from a more to a less productive enterprise 
because of a protective tariff, an inevitable loss in product is sustained. 
Geographical division of labor is restricted, and as a result of diverting 
labor into less productive channels, both its general productivity and real 
wages are lowered. The popular mind, however, does not comprehend 
this and sees only the injurious effect on money wages in the protected 
industry if the protection were to be partly or wholly removed. 

13-13. Employment Argument. Closely connected with the high-wages 
argument is the contention that a protective tariff creates employment 
for American labor, and that the removal of protection would result in in- 
creased unemployment. Many workers believe that protective duties in- 
crease the demand for labor, for, to the extent that imports are kept 
out, American labor may be employed to make products formerly 
imported. 

Advocates of this “make-work’^ argument take only a narrow view of 
the problem. They do not seem to realize that, as has been stated re- 
peatedly, fewer imports will also mean fewer exports, and therefore while 
some are employed because of the protection, others, who have been work- 
ing in exporting industries, will be out of work because of the protective 
duties. 

The fact that a new demand for labor would be created in our export 
industries as more goods were bought abroad is due to the principle of 
reciprocity, z.e., imports pay for exports. But this is of little or no signifi- 
cance to those who feel that they would be adversely affected by the re- 
moval of protection from their particular products. Here we have a 
distinct clash between the individual point of view and the social point of 
view. The latter viewpoint is basic to sound economic analysis. 
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It may indeed happen that more men will be employed to produce as 
many commodities as could be had before the imposition of the protective 
duties, i.e., under conditions of unrestricted international trade. The 
larger amount of labor employed, however, will not result in a greater flow 
of consumable goods, which constitutes the real income of the community. 

There is in the popular employment argument for protection only a 
v-iriation of the “make-work” fallacy of production disguised under the 
cloak of protectionism. Still the belief is widely prevalent that, in the words 
of former President Coolidge, “protection has contributed in our country 
to making employment plentiful with the highest wages and the highest 
standards of living in t^e world, which is of inestimable benefit to both our 
agricultural and industrial population.” ‘ 

13-14. Money Argument. One version of this argument, sometimes 
ascribed to Abraham Lincoln, is contained in the speech delivered by Con- 
gressman Randall before the National Tariff Commission Convention, as 
follows: 

I don’t know much about political economy, but I know that when we purchase 
a ton of steel raUs from Great Britain for $100 we get the rails and Great Britain 
gets the money, and when we produce the rails from our own mines and in our 
own mills we have both the money and the rails. 

The truth of this statement is limited to its opening phrase. The fallacy 
of this statement is obvious to anyone who has grasped the fundamental 
principles of exchange. Nevertheless, the quotation, in one form or another, 
appears repeatedly in protectionist literature; consequently, it must be re- 
futed once more. 

In the first place, the money argument is based on the false assumption 
that the labor and capital, if not employed here in the manufacture of steel 
rails, would not be employed at all. Secondly, it assumes that dollars paid 
for rails in England are not going to flow back to this country to purchase 
other commodities here, in which event we would eventually have both the 
rails and the money. In the third place, it assumes falsely that we would 
not buy the rails at home if we coXild get them more cheaply here than in 
England, making due allowance for transportation costs. Finally, if this 
incomplete argument were carried to its logical conclusions, there would 
be no trade at all within the country, for the best economic interests of the 
different parts of the United States would be served if each industrial area 
kept its product and its money at home in order to have both the money 
and the product. 

13-16. Popular Misunderstanding of Money and International Trade. 

This specious argument, no matter how stated, rests on the common mis- 
conception of the significance of money in our exchange economy. It is 

• The New York Times, Dec. 8, 1925, p. S. 
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a survival of eighteenth-century mercantilistic doctrine, which confuses 
money with wealth. 

Most of the popularly voiced arguments for protective tariffs are based 
on similarly fallacious reasoning. As has been previously observed, a 
mercantilistic bias still lingers in the minds of the masses. They think of 
exports as bringing money into the country and of imports as taking it 
out; to them money rather than goods is the desired goal of economic 
policy. 

The many arguments advanced for protective duties are built up around 
the idea that our national material prosperity depends upon the policy of 
protection to American industries. If this popular illusion can be dispelled, 
a decided step forward in the settlement of the complex economic and 
financial problems arising out of the Second World War will have been 
taken. Without an understanding of the significance of international 
trade and of foreign exchange in connection with repayment of our foreign 
investments or even paying annual service charges on such debts, we can 
scarcely expect real payments of these obligations to be made. 

13-16. Conservation of Our Natural Resources. Proponents of free 
trade believe not merely that economic loss results from commercial bar- 
riers, but also that such restrictions deplete our natural resources more 
rapidly than would be the case under conditions of unrestricted trade. 
For instance, pig iron, manganese ore, and many kinds of timber are pro- 
tected under the Tariff Act of 1930, although this causes the United States 
to use up these indispensable materials more rapidly than would be true 
in the absence of protection. The duty on imported manganese ore in 1945 
was 39.6 per cent ad valorem, and on zinc, an average of 70 per cent. 

The Second World War has accelerated the depletion of some of our 
essential natural resources. It would be in the interest of the entire coun- 
try to expand our postwar imports of such basic resources as lumber, 
petroleum, bauxite, zinc, lead, and copper. Moreover, it has been esti- 
mated that high levels of employment in our postwar economy will neces- 
sitate the importation of double the volume of prewar imports of essential 
raw materials. 

13-17. Protective Tariffs and Trusts. The protective tariff has been 
referred to as “the mother of trusts.’^ It has been claimed that the higher 
duties charged on certain imports in 1883, 1890, and 1897 so increased the 
margin of profit of some domestic producers that it resulted in a reckless 
duplication of many industrial plants. In order to escape ruinous com- 
petition among these domestic enterprises, trusts and monopolistic com- 
binations were formed. 

Evidence has been presented from time to time that our policy of pro- 
tection has encouraged the formation of trusts in the United States. The 
complaint of the Federal Trade Commission against the Aluminum Com- 
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pany of America, charging that industry with practices that tend to lessen 
competition and create monopoly in aluminum in the United States, is a 
case in point. That this industry was tenderly treated by Congress can 
be gleaned from the Tariff Act of 1922, which raised the import duty on 
aluminum from 2 to 5 cents a pound. This latter rate was continued in 
the Tariff Act of 1930. Such higher tariff rates lessened effective foreign 
competition and tended to create monopolistic advantages for the do- 
mestic industry. „ . j • 

The growth of American trusts and their regulation will be discussed m 

Chaps. XXII and XXIII. 

13-18. Need for Tariff Reform. In the preceding pages the most fre- 
quently voiced arguments for and against a protective tariff have been 
briefly presented. Because of the changed status of the United States 
from a debtor to a creditor nafion, and because of the gradual exhaustion 
of our essential natural resources, these old arguments in favor of a po- 
tective tariff for American industries can no longer be viewed in the light 
of their former validity or their present popular appeal. The tariff issue 
must be discussed in terms of present-day realities and the future economic 
welfare of all trading nations, rather than from an unsound and selfish 
nationalistic viewpoint. 

It would be foolhardy to advocate the sudden removal of our protective 
tariffs in order to realize immediately and fully the benefits of free trade. 
“No one would propose that persons, who had in good faith made great 
investments in plant, on the reasonable supposition of the continuance of 
the protective policy, should be deprived of the protection suddenly and 
without notice.” ^ The problem of tariff revision cannot be solved over- 
night. Its solution requires not only time but also a comprehensive pro- 
gram and a definite plan of action. 

A stable and sound tariff policy is necessary for the United States. It 
should not be one that is based on tradition, precedent, political alignment, 
or fallacious arguments but one that has been developed from a realistic 
appreciation of the present world situation. Before any permanent tariff 
policy can be formulated, however, a thorough understanding of the full 
significance of our present creditor status in its relationship to interna- 
tional trade and the tariff is necessary. This is fundamental if our future 
tariff policy is to be established on a solid economic foundation. 

The problem of formulating a long-run tariff policy requires for its solu- 
tion expert knowledge and scientific training, as well as painstaking study 
and thorough analysis. Our tariff problems will not be solved until they 
are removed from politics and placed in the hands of adequately trained and 
socially minded persons. 

1 Taussiq, F. W., “Principles of Economics,” vol. I, p. 543, 3d ed., The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1921. 
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The relationship between international trade and foreign investment 
was pointed out in Chap. XII. The economic benefits accruing to the people 
of the United States from extensive payments on the part of debtor na- 
tions, in terms of commodities and services, were described. In order to 
make possible the realization of these benefits, our tariff policy must be 
shaped with a view to encouraging, instead of discouraging, the importa- 
tion of goods from abroad. The development of our tariff policy must, 
therefore, be away from, rather than toward, trade restrictions. A first 
step in this direction was taken in the Reciprocal Tariff Act of 1934. 

13-19. DiflS.culties of Reciprocal Tariff Agreements. Possible trade 
benefits to be derived from the 1934 Act should not be exaggerated, for at 
that time the United States had commercial treaties with most important 
countries, incorporating the unconditional most-favored-nation clause. 
This meant that any tariff concession made by the United States to one 
country in a reciprocal treaty automatically applied to all countries with 
which we had such most-favored-nation treaty arrangements. 

Thus, when a reciprocal treaty between Switzerland and the United 
States was proposed, in which the United States would lower its tariff on 
Swiss dyes and chemicals in return for concessions to American products, 
a storm of protest went up from the American chemical industry. It was 
alleged that the European dye cartel included not only Switzerland but 
also Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Great Britain, and Poland. It was 
maintained that some of these countries would benefit from United States 
tariff reductions on dyes and chemicals in a reciprocal treaty with Switzer- 
land, without, however, being required to make concessions to American 
products. This serves to illustrate the chief difficulty in entering into re- 
ciprocal trade arrangements, while such a country as the United States 
adheres to the unconditional most-favored-nation principle. 

If the United States alone adhered to the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle, foreign countries might be reluctant to enter into re- 
ciprocal agreements but might wait for another country exporting similar 
products to make such a treaty with the United States. They would thus 
derive the benefits from our tariff concessions without being required to 
make any reciprocal concessions. 

This situation may be illustrated by the reciprocal agreement signed 
early in 1935 between the United States and Brazil. Under this treaty 
the United States granted large tariff reductions on mineral and agri- 
cultural products from Brazil in exchange for comparable reductions by 
Brazil on imports of various articles from the United States. The agree- 
ment was based on the principle of unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment. Concessions in import duties made either by Brazil or by the 
United States were, in the absence of special considerations, to be extended 
to like products of other countries. 
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Where the United States feels that it has been discriminated against in 
matters of foreign trade by another country, it can refuse to extend the 
trade concession of a reciprocal treaty to that country. This attitude will 
raise many perplexing issues; it will make for international friction instead 
of mutual understanding. It is difl&cult to determine where actual dis- 
crimination begins. There may develop, under reservations as to the ap- 
plication of the unconditional most-favored-nation principle made by the 
United States government, a system of preferential tariffs. Although we 
may subscribe to the principle of reciprocal tariff agreements, we should 
not overlook the maiw practical difficulties involved in putting it into 
practice. If such reciprocal trade agreements should achieve a gradual 
lowering of tariff barriers, their beneficial effect may, in the long run, out- 
weigh their immediate drawbacks and dangers. 

13-20. A Sound Approach td Tariff Reform. Our tariff problems were 
solved neither by the Tariff Act of 1930 nor by the Reciprocal Tariff Act 
Amendment of 1934. Uncertainty as to future tariff rates will continue as 
long as we do not have a clear-cut national tariff policy. The United States 
Tariff Commission could render an inestimable service to the country by 
formulating such a sound and stable policy, which, with appropriate legis- 
lation, might be made the legal basis of future tariff revisions. 

A future tariff policy for the United States should take full cognizance 
of our surplus productive capacity, seeking outlets in world markets, as 
well as of our changed international financial position. Revisions of ta^ 
rates, reflecting a clearly defined tariff policy not subject to political bias 
or party maneuvers, would tend to eliminate the element of uncertainty 
growing out of repeated legislative tariff changes, with all their disturbing 
effects upon business activity. 

13-21. Difficulties of Reviving Postwar International Trade. National 
economic self-efficiency, achieved with the aid of protective tariffs, has 
frequently been advanced as a peacetime argumeiit for protection. War 
accentuates self-sufficiency in nations because of its disrupting effect on 
markets developed in times of peace. Warring nations, as well as neutral 
powers in times of war, are often compelled to rely on their own resources 
to meet civilian requirements and to feed the war machine. 

In consequence, new wartime industries are developed behind the pro- 
tective barriers provided by war. The synthetic-rubber industry in the 
United States is typical of such war “babies.” Popular opinion is opposed 
to disrngn t.lin g these war industries, representing millions of dollars of in- 
vestment, even if it could be shown that they were higher cost producers 
than similar industries abroad. It is almost traditional for us to protect 
our infants against foreign competition, even after the war is over. 

The difficulties of reviving international trade after the Second World 
War were accentuated by the many changes in relative costs and prices of 
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internationally traded commodities. Whereas labor costs rose some 40 
per cent in the United States during the war, they increased 50 per cent in 
Great Britain and Sweden and over 100 per cent in France, Mexico, and 
India. Changes in official exchange rates were far out of line with changes 
in internal costs and prices. At the close of the war the French franc was 
very much overvalued externally, a fact that hindered the development of 
French export trade. On the other hand, the dollar was undervalued, 
relative to foreign currencies, a fact that reduced the opportunities for 
foreign countries to sell to us in order to acquire dollar exchange with which 
to pay for what they have bought from us. 

Moreover, the relative importance of invisible items of trade underwent 
significant changes as a result of the Second World War. The merchant 
marine of Norway, for example, was greatly reduced. Great Britain lost 
one-half of her foreign investment and one-fourth of her shipping. In the 
United States dollar balances accumulated to the credit of those foreign 
countries that had provided us with essential war materials, while pound 
sterling balances deposited in London and owed to India and to Near 
Eastern and South American countries were estimated at 16 billion dollars 
(at 4 dollars to the pound sterling). The many-sided wartime controls 
over imports, exports, and foreign exchange, adopted by practically all 
countries, also militated against the early revival of peacetime trade among 
the nations of the world. 

13-22, Postwar Opportunity. In the light of all these distortions of 
prewar commercial relations growing out of the Second World War, what 
should be our policy toward postwar world trade? Should we seek to pro- 
tect our newly developed wartime industries against ‘^cheap^^ foreign com- 
petition, and revive the time-honored but basically fallacious arguments 
for protective tariffs? Or should we advocate a downward readjustment of 
our tariffs all along the line, with a view to encouraging imports as speedily 
and extensively as possible, so that foreign countries may earn the dollars 
with which to pay for our exports, rather than continue our gifts abroad 
under the guise of foreign investments? 

An economically sound postwar tariff policy should aim at widespread 
tariff reductions, not only in our own national interest, but also in the in- 
terest of the rest of the world. “Reductions in the tariff would raise our 
standard of living by bringing about a more productive use of labor and 
capital within the United States.” ^ 

The postwar period seems to be an appropriate time to aim at down- 
ward tariff revision. The large accumulated wartime monetary demand 
for civilian goods, expanding markets, and rising prices would tend to 
diminish the adverse effects of tariff reduction on protected indus- 

1 Slighter, Sumner H., The American Tariff and World Trade, The Atlantic Monthly y 
Dec., 1945, p. 63. 
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tries, which otherwise would be experienced under more normal 
conditions. 

Moreover, more labor and capital would be reabsorbed in the recon- 
version period in industries compelled to “stand on their own feet” if tariffs 
were substantially reduced. But most significantly, by taking full ad- 
vantage of the productive efficiency of American labor and not placing a 
premium on inefficiency we would increase the necessity for importation 
of basic industrial raw materials from abroad and would also be able to ex- 
port more of our surplus products. 

Tariff reductions by the United States could be made a condition for 
world-wide lowering tJf trade barriers and removal of exchange restriction. 
Our strategic bargaining position could be used to revive international 
trade by creating an economically sound foundation for such trade. 'Ihis 
must ultimately be made to r#6t on the basis of an exchange of goods for 
goods for mutual benefit and gain. The downward revision of trade bar- 
riers, made as rapidly as is expedient, will go a long way toward laying the 
foundations for peaceful cooperation among the nations of the world. 

“Breaking down the barriers which cut off our markets from the rest of 
the world is the acid test of the country’s abandonment of isolationism.” '■ 

13-23. Expansion of World Trade and Employment. The proposals 
for expansion of world trade and employment, developed by a technical 
staff of the United States government, placed the release from ma,ny-sided 
restrictions on trade imposed by governments as a primary consideration 
on their program. Their proposals were made in preparation for an in- 
ternational conference on trade and employment, held in the fall of 1946 un- 
der the sponsorship of the United Nations. 

As a means of promoting the expansion of international commerce, an 
international trade organization was proposed, whose purposes would be 
to foster international commercial cooperation and, in general, to promote 
national and international action for the expansion of production, exchange, 
and consumption of goods, and for the reduction of tariffs and other trade 

In November, 1946, representatives of 17 nations, including the United 
States, met in London and agreed on the clauses of the Charter for an In- 
ternational Trade Organization (ITO) covering such items as: “develop- 
ment of backward areas, most favored nation treatment, tariffs and pref- 
erences, quantitative restrictions and exchange controls, subsidies, state 
trading, emergency provisions, restrictive business practices and com- 
modity agreements.” * 1 1 - v. 

The United States thus took a forward step in its effort to establish 

postwar international trade on a sounder economic basis than that on 

1 Ibid., p. 65. 

* The New York Times, Nov. 24, 1946. * 
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which it had rested in the past. The objectives were clearly formulated, 
but their realization was by no means assured in the face of the political 
rivalries existing at the close of the Second World War, rivalries that threat- 
ened to pull nations apart rather than weld them together into a cooper- 
ative unit. The agreement reached at London, while pointing in the right 
direction economically, was an agreement among experts but not among 
nations. The charter of the International Trade Organization was ap- 
proved by representatives of 53 nations in Havana in 1948. Final rati- 
fication by their respective governments, however, was necessary to put 
it into operation. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. Distinguish between a protective tariff and a tariff for revenue. 

2. Is a tariff “for revenue only” synonymous with free trade? Explain. 

3. Analyze and illustrate the effects of protective tariffs on the volume of a nation’s 
exports and imports. 

4. “Protective tariffs are analogous to transportation costs.” Explain and illustrate. 

5. In what important respect do transportation costs differ from protective tariffs 
in their effect on international trade? 

6. Show how the imposition of protective tariffs tends to alter existing exchange 
rates between two trading countries, 

7. Trace the development of the protective tariff policy of the United States prior 
to and after the First World War. 

8. Point out the essential features of the Reciprocal Tariff Act of 1934. 

9. Analyze critically the “infant-industry” and “diversity-of-industries” arguments 
for protective tariffs. 

10. “The home-market argument for a protective tariff, in the light of past expe- 
riences, attains a certain degree of validity.” Do you agree? Give reason for viewpoint. 

11. Evaluate critically the “costs-of-production” argument for protection. 

12. What is meant by “dumping”? Under what conditions is “antidumping” legis- 
lation warranted? 

13. Point out the basic fallacy in the contention that a protective tariff is necessary 
to protect the American standard of living of wage earners. 

14. Analyze the “employment” and “money” arguments for protection. 

15. What is the relationship between protective tariffs and (a) natural resources, 
(6) trusts? 

16. “The tariff question must be viewed in the light of present-day realities and the 
future economic welfare of all trading nations.” What does this statement imply? 

17. What do you consider the basic requisites for an economically sound tariff policy 
for the United States? 

18. “It is easy to exaggerate the benefits of reciprocal tariff agreements.” Do you 
agree? Reasons? 

19. Point out the difficulties confronting the nations of the world, seeking to revive 
postwar international trade. 

20. Evaluate the proposals to expand postwar world trade through the International 
Trade Organization. 
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Topics for Investigation 

1. Importance of export markets to various American industries. 

2. Study of economic effects of reciprocal trade agreements with specific countries. 

3. Effects of specific import duties on costs of products to consumers. 

4. Analysis of procedure in fixing specific tariff rates. 

6. Steps in the development of the International Trade Organization. 

6. New domestic industries fostered by conditions of global war. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURES 

14-1. What Is Public Economy? Public economy consists of the effi- 
cient utilization of scarce economic resources by governmental agencies, 
with a view to maximizing social benefits and minimizing social costs. It 
differs essentially from private economy in that it is guided by considerar 
tions of general welfare, public needs, and social control rather than by 
competitive market forces based on individual freedom of choice and 
action. The distinction between public and private economy caimot al- 
ways be sharply drawn, for public utilization of scarce productive resources 
will of necessity affect their availability and hence their costs for utilizar 
tion by our private-enterprise economy. Moreover, various regulatory 
activities of governments, involving public expenditures in the public 
interest, as will be shown later, will indicate the direction taken by private 
economy. Thus there is a definite interrelationship between public and 
private economy. 

Since the shaping of public policy is influenced by broad social con- 
siderations, questions of politics as well as of economics must be weighed 
in an analysis of problems of public economy. Although the following treat- 
ment of problems of governmental expenditures and receipts, which meas- 
ure the flow of our national income through public channels, will place 
pr imar y emphasis on the economic aspects of the problems involved, this 
should not cause the student to lose sight of their political significance. 
In such a democracy as ours a high degree of freedom of choice rests with 
the people, both in political and in economic matters, even though there 
are obvious differences between political freedom and economic freedom. 
One economist has gone so far as to suggest that the expression “free 
enterprise” be kept “to describe a state of freedom for both kinds of enter- 
prise [public and private] on fair terms which, in each particular case, 
permit that form to prevail which serves the public best.” ‘ 

14-2. Nature of Public Finance. An examination into the various 
sources of public funds to finance public expenditures and their administra- 
tion forms the subject matter of public finance. It is an integral part of 

* Lerner, Abba P., “The Economics of Control,” p. 87, The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1944. 
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the study of economics, for it deals with providing the means to gratify 
the most insistent human wants with the aid of scarce resources. 

Some human wants are gratified individually, while others are gratified 
collectively through a governmental agency. No sharp line can be drawn 
between them. Protection to person and property may be secured by car- 
rying weapons for defensive purposes and by providing homes with burglar 
alarms and safety vaults, while, on the other hand, reliance may be placed 
chiefly upon police protection to afford this security. The desire for an 
education may be gratified either by employing private tutors or by attend- 
ing public schools. Similarly, employment to earn a livelihood may be 
furnished either by t^vate enterprises or by governmental occupations. 

In order to gratify human wants, individually or collectively, economic 
goods are necessary. Both public and private finance deal with providing 
the pecuniary means to obtaiir possession of economic goods. Inasmuch as 
the value of economic goods is usually measured in terms of money, receipts 
and expenditures of funds, whether public or private, indicate the extent 
of control over economic goods that are used, directly or indirectly, to 
gratify human wants. 

Public finance, moreover, is a part of economics because of its influence 
on the production, distribution, and consumption of wealth. When public 
funds are employed, either to aid private industry or to carry on public 
productive enterprise, definite direction is given to certain productive ac- 
tivities. 

Furthermore, when the effects of securing revenues in different ways are 
considered, some definite theory of distributive justice must be held in 
mind. The popular slogan “soak the rich^^ is indicative of a taxation policy 
that appeals to the masses. Again, when a governmental agency places a 
sufficiently heavy tax on a so-called “luxury,” it can definitely limit the 
consumption of such a commodity. Taxes on that portion of the national 
income normally spent to buy consumers^ goods, in general, will tend to 
decrease the demand for such goods and thus affect their consumption. 
Hence any program of taxation affects the distribution of income and the 
consumption of economic goods. ’ 

Again, the funds obtained by governmental agencies from various sources 
are expended for different purposes. The general direction and extent of 
these' expenditures will, in turn, influence the nature of the productive 
activities of private business enterprises. 

The economic significance of public finance, therefore, should not be lost 
sight of; economic principles governing the production and evaluation of 
economic goods are basic to the study of public finance. 

14-3. Differences between Public and Private Expenditures. There 
are several basic differences between public and private expenditures. 
Public expenditures are made to promote the general welfare, to create 
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legal security, to maintain peace and independence, and to aid in the devel- 
opment of the economic life of the people as a whole. Private expenditures, 
on the other hand, are usually made to gratify the desires of an individual, 
either directly or indirectly. 

Again, while many services rendered by a governmental agency cannot 
bejndividualized and separately evaluated, private expenditures are made 
in exchange for specific services, an appropriate payment being made for 
every service rendered, based on mutual benefit to buyer and seller. As a 
rule, no special payment is made for services rendered by the government 
to individuals, since such special services are intended to accrue to the 
benefit of all. Readiness to serve, such as police and fire protection, ob- 
viously cannot be individualized. Public expenditures are made to provide 
public services; while in private finance, expenditures are commonly made 
to realize personal profits. 

A further difference between public and private expenditures is that it 
is generally impossible in public finance to compare costs of production with 
value of product because of the nonmaterial nature of many services ren- 
dered. In private finance, costs of production, in the long run and under 
competitive conditions, determine the value of the product. 

Another difference arises out of the fact that government agencies reg- 
ulate their income by their expenditures, while private individuals or- 
dinarily regulate their expenditures by their income. Public needs are 
first determined, after which governments proceed to ascertain how much 
will be required to finance them; then the state sets about to devise ways 
and means to obtain the necessary funds to meet these requirements. 

14-4. Modem Tendencies in Public Expenditures. The expansion of 
governmental activities and rising public expenditures in our present-day 
economy run counter to the traditional attitude toward a limitation of 
state functions in a democratic society. With the gradual abolition of 
political absolutism and an increasing tendency toward constitutional 
government, it was believed by many that public expenditures would de- 
crease. Mercantilism, as a governmental policy, was replaced by a laissez- 
faire attitude in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, when the 
idea prevailed that the government which governed least would govern 
best — hence, the frequently expressed belief that governmental activities 
would diminish and governmental expenditures would decrease. But this 
prediction has not come true, for one of the striking characteristics of 
public finance during the last century and a half, not only in the United 
States but similarly in every civilized country, has been the rapid growth 
in governmental functions and in public expenditures. How are we to ac- 
count for this development? 

In the first place, the many economic changes wrought by the Industrial 
Revolution must be borne in mind. The introduction of the factory system 
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and its intensification of specialization resulted in a rapid growth of towns 
and cities, necessitating increased governmental regulation of industry, 
in particular, and of social relations, in general. 

Furthermore, the increased productivity resulting from the use of power 
machinery made possible the support of ever-increasing numbers of people. 
Population throughout the civilized world multiplied rapidly in the last 
century and a half. In 1790 the population of continental United States 
was but 3,929,214; in 1940 it was 131,669,275. Europe in 1800 had an 
estimated population of 187,000,000; in 1940 this number had increased 
to 402,800,000 (excluding the U.S.S.R.). Such a rapid growth of popula- 
tion was made possiBIh by the remarkable development of the arts of pro- 
duction and the opening up of new territories to commerce and industry. 
Increased governmental expenditures naturally followed this phenomenal 
increase in population and wealth. 

With the increase in population and economic interdependence, as a 
result of the industrial development of the last 150 years, human desires 
that could best be gratified collectively likewise multiplied. Increased 
governmental regulation of economic activities became increasingly neces- 
sary. This fact in part accounts for the rapid growth of certain items of 
public expenditures. 

Economic changes brought about by the introduction of the machine 
process reacted upon existing social and political institutions, and these, 
in turn, also underwent profound modifications. Practically all these 
changes resulted in increasing the sphere of governmental activities, which 
were gradually enlarged ^To embrace not only protection from internal 
disorder and foreign aggression, but also public education and health, 
public works, provision for spiritual as well as physical advancement, and 
other related activities.” ^ 

14-6. Increase in Public Expenditures, a. Federal Expenditures. Table 
7 compares the increase in Federal expenditures at ten-year intervals since 
1910, and for 1943, with estimated increases in national income. These 
figures have not been refined for changes in the level of prices since 1910. 
While in 1910 only 2.2 per cent of the national income was represented by 
Federal expenditures, this figure rose to 11.6 per cent in 1940, the last full 
year prior to our entry into the Second World War. In the midst of the 
war, in 1943, it totaled 67.1 per cent of the estimated national income of 
that year. 

While Federal expenditures (exclusive of debt retirement) declined 
significantly after the war, they nevertheless were around 41 billion dollars 
in 1947, or 21 per cent of estimated personal income for that year. In the 
revised national income estimates made by the Department of Commerce 

^ ‘‘Taxation and National Income,” National Industrial Conference Board, Report 66, 

p. 10. 
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in 1947, the personal-income data correspond very closely with earlier 
estimates of national income given in Table 7. 

Chart 7 illustrates graphically the growth of Federal expenditures from 
1915 to 1947, The significance of the Second World War is apparent. 



(Est.) (EstJ 


Chart 7. Effect of depression and world war on Federal expenditures. {Courtesy of The 
New York Times.) 


Table 7. Increase in Federal Expenditures in the United States, 1910-1943 * 


Year 

Population 

Federal 
expenditures 
(exclusive of 
debt retirement, 
current dollars) 

Estimated 
national income 
(current dollars) 

Per 

capita 

income 

Per capita 
Federal 
expenditures 

. Ratio of 
expenditures 
to income, 
per cent 
per capita 

Wholesale 

price 

index 

(1910 = 100) 

1910 

91,972,266 

% 693,617,065 

$ 31,430,000,000 

% 342 

$ 7 54 

2.2 

100.0 

1920 

105,710,620 

6,403,343.841 

74,200,000,000 

702 

60.10 

8.56 

219.3 

1930 

122,775,046 

3,440,268,884 

77.300,000,000 

622 

28.02 

4.51 

122.7 

1940 

131,669,275 

8,998,189,706 

77,574,000,000 

589 

68.35 

11.6 

111.6 

1943 

136,485.000 

93,743,513,214 

148,000,000,000 

1,084 

686.84 

66.9 

146.5 


• Compiled from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943, and Annual Report, U. S. Treasury, 1944. 


b. State and Local-government Expenditures. Not only Federal ex- 
penditures but also those of state and local governments have grown 
rapidly during the present century. Per capita state governmental ex- 
penditures quadrupled, from $4.06 in 1913 to $16.84 in 1934, while per 
capita local expenditures more than doubled, from $19.10 to $48.62, during 
the same interval. In 1941, per capita state governmental cost payments 
had risen to $22.92, while local government outlays aggregated $49.53 per 
capita. These estimates also are in current dollars. 

14-6. Refinement for Changes in Prices. One must not lose sight of 
the fact that during the past 45 years the purchasing power of money has 
changed materially from time to time. The level of prices in 1947 was more 
than double that of 1900. Increased public expenditures do not necessarily 
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mean increased public services rendered, and decreased expenditures do 
not imply curtailed activities of the government. Increased public services 
may be rendered with the same, or even a somewhat decreased, public ex- 
penditure in a period of falling prices. On the other hand, greater public 
expenditures in a period of rising prices may be required to provide the 
same or even less public services. If our postwar price level should con- 
tinue considerably higher than the prewar level, which is very likely as a 
result of wartime currency inflation, larger governmental cost payments 
will be required to provide merely the ordinary prewar governmental 
services. 

14 - 7 . Causes for Orowth of Public Expenditures. In addition to the 
decline in the value of the dollar, four major causes may be cited for the 
general upward trend in public expenditures, particularly since the turn of 
the present century: (1) costl^rwars and expensive peacetime military and 
naval equipments; (2) peacetime emergencies, such as a severe depression, 
inviting both direct relief expenditures and the expansion of public works 
programs; (3) increasing urbanization, multiplying the number of social 
needs that necessitate larger public expenditures; (4) increased govern- 
mental policing and regulatory activities. 

14-8. War Expenditmes. Most important among the causes of in- 
creased governmental expenditures have been outlays for war purposes. 
From the beginning of the twentieth century until the outbreak of the 
First World War, aggregate Federal expenditures for national defense were 
constantly increasing; but in relation to total Federal expenditures they 
were decreasing slightly. The First World War, however, caused a decided 
increase in military and naval expenditures. 

Although the large aggregate direct disbursements for war purposes, 
amounting to over 18 billion dollars in 1918—1919, showed a substantial 
decline after 1921, the expenditures for national defense by the War and 
Navy Departments and the payments of pensions and interest on public 
debts arising out of the First World War amounted to upward of 1.2 billion 
dollars in 1929, or nearly double the total ordinary expenditures of the 
Federal government in 1910. 

A somewhat similar relationship between pre-Second World War and 
postwar annual Federal expenditures may be anticipated, after the tran- 
sition to a peacetime economy has been made; debt service charges alone 
will approximate 70 per cent of the average annual prewar Federal ordinary 
expenditures of around 8 billion dollars. Annual postwar military expend- 
itures by the Federal government have been variously estimated at be- 
tween 5 and 6 billion dollars, while pensions for veterans will probably in- 
volve several billion dollars more. Thus these annual costs arising out of 
war and national defense may amount to double the total prewar Federal 
expenditures’at 1945 prices. 
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Advocates of national defense hold to the doctrine that the best assurance 
for peace is to be constantly prepared for a war emergency. This theory, 
however, has not been substantiated by fact, for the First World War 
climaxed the ever-increasing expenditures for preparedness on the part of 
European countries prior to 1914. Again, in the decade before the Second 
World War, expenditures for military “defense” throughout the world 
were several times greater than just prior to the First World War. The 
increasing costliness of peacetime armaments, aside from humanitarian 
and moral considerations, is a major factor in the quest for an end to wars, 
which finds expression in the high hopes placed by many in the United 
Nations. But the belief in peacetime national military defense expend- 
itures as a basic necessity is still an important determinant of national 
policy at home and abroad. 

14-9. Costs of the First and Second World Wars. The heavy costs of 
the First World War upset many previous calculations of military costs. 
The combined direct money costs of all important European wars of the 
nineteenth century have been estimated at about 14.5 billion dollars, while 
the net direct money costs of the First World War to the warring nations 
have been placed at 186 billion dollars, or more than twelve times the 
money costs of all European wars of the nineteenth century. Even when 
the money costs of the First World War are estimated in terms of stabilized 
dollars, they are nearly six times as great as the costs of all European wars 
of the last century. 

Nor does this figure take into account the continued cost of interest 
payments on war debts and provisions for war veterans. As of June 30, 
1934, the estimated money costs to the United States government alone, 
arising merely out of the First World War, amounted to 41.5 billion dol- 
lars. This estimate, however, was based on the erroneous assumption that 
inter-Allied war debts owed to the United States would eventually be paid. 
Since there is little likelihood that they will ever be honored, the actual 
total money costs of the First World War to the United States will ulti- 
mately be well over 50 billion dollars. 

But while the costs of the First World War stagger the imagination, 
those of the Second World War are beyond human comprehension. For 
the fiscal year from June, 1942, to June, 1943, — our first full year of the 
war — expenditures by the Federal government exceeded 70 billion dollars, 
or more than three times the total net Federal expenditures in prosecuting 
the First World War in 1917-1918. In the subsequent two years of the 
Second World War Federal disbursements rose to over 90 billion dollars 
annually, or to more each year than the total money value of the national 
income produced in 1939. 

When final figures of the money costs of the Second World War are com- 
piled, they will very likely be found to be eleven times greater than those 
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of the First World War. These costs are not expressed in inflated dollars, 
as compared with the 1918 value of the dollar. The wholesale commodity 
price index, which at the end of the Second World War stood at 105.5, was 
131.3 in 1918 (1926 = base 100). Thus the price index was 24.5 per cent 
hi gher in 1918 than in August, 1945. Actually the United States used ten 
times more of the national wealth (almost seven times in current dollars) 
to win the Second World War than the First World War. 

According to immediate postwar estimates, the Second World War will 
have cost the United States 336 billion dollars, when all the direct war-cost 
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Chart 8. National expenditures for services to the armed forces and veterans have become 
increasingly a larger part of the total. {Courtesy of The N ew York Times,) 


bills have been paid. These dollars measure, in part, the value of mineral 
resources depleted, forests denuded, oil reserves used up, mines worked 
out, capital deteriorated, and monetary compensation 'for those killed or 
injured in winning the war. The dollar outlay amounted to nearly twice 

( the total Federal government expenditures in 151 years of its existence 
prior to 1940. 

Not all these wartime governmental disbursements went directly for the 
merchandise of death. Thus, during the Second World War the Federal 
government spent about 28 billion dollars for war construction, some of 
which lends itself to peacetime civilian use. Moreover, 118 billion dollars 
were spent for nonmunitions, but by far the major portion of the total 
Federal wartime outlay, 195 billion dollars, was spent for instruments of 
destruction in one form or another ^^see Chart 8). 

1 United States News^ Aug. 24, 1945, and Sept. 7, 1946. 
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These staggering totals should be borne in mind in comparison with the 
rise in public expenditures to finance public assistance, of one type or an- 
other, during the depression following the stock-market crash of 1929. 
Great though the latter expenditures were, in an absolute sense, they were 
rather small when compared with war costs. Moreover, they represented 
government outlays to save lives rather than to destroy lives. 

14-10. Public Assistance and Public Works Projects. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, Federal expenditures arising out of the depres- 
sion of the thirties amounted to around 1.6 billion dollars. As indicated 
in Table 7 on page 277, the per capita total expenditures of the Federal 
government more than doubled in this single decade, rising from $28.02 
in 1930 to $68.35 in 1940. 

This increase in Federal outlays growing out of the depression of the 
thirties invited much unfavorable criticism of such lavish governmental 
spending in a period of peace. Costs of this domestic struggle against un- 
employment and poverty were frequently compared with the costs of the 
First World War. Several points, however, should be borne in mind in 
comparing war expenditures with public employment and relief expend- 
itures in times of peace. War expenditures are chiefly for destructive pur- 
poses, and so result in a net economic loss to society although individuals 
may reap profits in a war economy. Public assistance expenditures, on the 
other hand, are intended to preserve life and to maintain the morale of the 
unemployed during periods of involuntary idleness. They are commonly 
made, moreover, to expand useful civil and public works. Finally, funds 
made available by the Federal government to finance public works and to 
increase employment are often invested in such self-supporting projects as 
power plants, housing developments, and the like. The proceeds derived 
from the sale of the services of these projects may sufiice not only to operate 
the projects effectively but also to repay the investment over a period of years. 

Moreover, these expenditures add to the productive assets of society, 
even as do private investments. Production consists of creating want 
satisfaction in economic goods. Governments are productive agencies. 
Expansion of productive activities of governments during a period of mass 
unemployment may be necessitated by retardation of private business 
activity. The alternative to such public outlays may mean idle productive 
resources and economic waste. Peacetime public enterprise should there- 
fore be designed to augment private enterprise with a view to maintaining 
high levels of productive employment at all times. This will make it pos- 
sible to minimize the loss to society resulting from involuntary idleness. 
The following chapter will consider the economic consequences of govern- 
ment borrowing to finance public expenditures for both peacetime and war- 
time purposes. 

Governmental expenditures for war purposes are wasteful and uneco- 
nomical; they can be eliminated only by the abolition of wars and by re- 
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/fQoving the causes of wars. Although public assistance outlays to relieve 
conditions created by economic depressions are not so wasteful as war 
expenditures, they too can be reduced only by the prevention of such de- 
pressions. 

Those who protest against mounting governmental expenditures and 
increasing governmental encroachment on the field of private enterprise 
during depression years should face the following facts fairly and squarely. 
Government outlays are made, in general, to promote the well-being of 
society, which is seriously impaired during periods of mass unemployment. 
Whenever private enterprise fails to provide high levels of productive em- 
ployment to meet thfTever-expanding economic wants of members of soci- 
ety, it becomes the function of government to aid in achieving this goal. 

There is, however, no general agreement, even among economists, as to 
the best and most efficient method of providing this assistance. While 
some favor direct governmental participation in economic activities by 
means of carefully planned and properly timed public works projects, 
others would have the Federal government, in particular, use merely its 
regulatory and taxing powers to create the ^ ‘healthy^ ^ atmosphere for pri- 
vate enterprise to operate at stable high levels of productive employment 
at all times. 

Such an atmosphere could be provided, it is maintained, if restrictive 
tax legislation on private enterprise were removed, monopolistic practices 
curbed, and government budgets balanced. Laudable as these objectives 
may be, their realization seems rather remote in the face of present-day 
realities. There is no indication that we will not again be confronted with 
periods of private business recession in our postwar economy, when govern- 
ments will have to provide an expanded program of public assistance if we 
would maintain full utilization of our productive resources at all times. 
As far as possible, public assistance and public works should be so planned 
as to integrate with the fluctuations of private business activity. 

Socialization of Consumption and Regulatory Functions of 
Governments. A large portion of the increased public expenditures of 
state and local governments is the result of a shift from individual to col- 
lective consumption owing to the increasing complexity of modern society. 
It includes increased outlays for public health and sanitation, education, 
public safety, maintenance of streets and highways, and public charities. 

The upward trend in local-government expenditures for collective needs 
during the present century was retarded somewhat during the depression 
of the thirties, while state expenditures continued upward. The many- 
sided costs of governmental services, rendered by state and local govern- 
ments, are indicated in Table 8. 

jy Public regulation of various enterprises known as public utilities, gov- 
p> mm ftntal supervision of banking, enforcement of security and exchange 
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legislation, administration of social security, and many other forms of gov- 
ernmental regulative activities are making increasing demands upon public 
funds at all levels of government. There is Uttle question about the im-\ 
portance of these essential public services; nor could individuals perform 1 ^ 
them adequately for themselves. Modem city life, for example, would 
soon be dismpted were every resident to provide for his own police and fire 
protection, his own sanitation and sewage disposal, his own education, and 

Table 8. Expenditures of State and Local Governments, 1941 * 

" (Dollar items in millions) 


Functions 

State 

Local 

Total 

Per cent 
of total 

Ck)st payments; Total 

$3,072 

$6,637 

$9,709 

100.0 

Schools 

274 

2,238 

2,512 

25.9 

Highways 

848 

823 

1,671 

17.2 

Old age and unemployment insurance 

486 

3 

489 

5.0 

Welfare 

485 

740 

1,225 

12.6 

Health and hospitals 

315 

284 

599 

6.2 

Corrections 

86 

65 

151 

1.6 

Sanitation 


291 

291 

3.0 

Police and fire 

General administrative, legislative, 

131 

581 

712 

7.3 

and judicial 

190 

601 

791 

8.2 

Interest 

111 

456 

567 

5.8 

Recreation 

15 

171 

186 

1.9 

All other 

131 

384 

515 

5.3 

Debt retirement 

238 

615 

853 



* U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Census, “Financing Federal, State and Local Governments, 
1941,” p. 64. 


his own protection against contagious diseases. The important considera- ' 
tion is whether or not the increasing number of tax dollars applied to render- 
ing useful and necessary public services are spent efficiently to yield the 
maximum public benefits. Frequently too much criticism is made of the 
increasing burden of taxation, and too little thought is given to the col- ‘ 
lective benefits derived from increasing public expenditures arising out of ' 
the growing complexities of modern life. 

14-12. Limit of Public Expenditures. Causes for the general upward 
trend in public expenditures have just been sketched. An attempt to 
justify such increased expenditures requires an analysis of legitimate func- 
tions of government. Various writers holding divergent views concern- 
ing the proper scope of governmental activities have expressed them- 
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selves differently as to the limit of public expenditure. Some have at- 
tempted to fix it as a certain percentage, ranging from 5 to 25 per cent of 
the total annual income of the nation. Others have attempted to estimate 
“proper^ ^ governmental expenditures on a per capita basis. 

It seems doubtful, however, whether any such arbitrary method of fixing 
a “proper^^ amount for public expenditures is possible. In the final analysis, 
all governmental costs must be justified on the basis of social necessity 
and also be examined in the light of political expediency. 

14-13. Expansion of Public Expenditures with Increasing Governmental 
Activities. As previously indicated, construction of public highways, 
provision for public ^ucation, protection of life and property, which are 
becoming ever more involved, particularly in our concentrated urban areas, 
all serve to illustrate the constantly increasing need for additional peace- 
time public expenditures. Without entering into a detailed t heoretical 
analysis of the functions of modern governmental agencies, it may be ac- 
cepted as a working hypothesis that, in general, proper puBlic expenditures 
are those which are normally made by governments today, and that each 
extension must be judged on its own merits. 

Such an approach must be taken in judging the soundness or unsound- 
ness of the large public assistance expenditures of the Federal government 
during the depression of the thirties. It can be argued that if government 
had not intervened with its large public expenditures in one form or an- 
other, normal recovery would have followed naturally instead of being 
stimulated artificially. The government was confronted with a critical 
situation, to which it responded with action, which may have been wise or 
unwise, consistent or inconsistent. Since private enterprise was not de- 
veloping the necessary productive activity to meet the national crisis, it 
devolved upon government to do so. 

A somewhat similar attitude may be taken toward governmental out- 
lays for war. As long as nations engage in warfare to settle international 
differences, war costs must be accepted as a proper public expenditure. 
Only as nations, through appropriate international organization, can de- 
vise means other than war to settle their differences, will it be possible 
to remove a major item of public expenditures from governmental 
budgets. 

It must be reiterated that governments are productive agencies in 
modem society. Even expenditures for war are productive, in the sense 
that they provide want satisfaction in economic goods. But they can 
scarcely be viewed as economical, for it is not beyond the ingenuity of man 
to devise less wasteful uses of scarce productive resources than for war- 
fare to settle international disputes. The ‘^proper^^ amount of public ex- 
penditures at any given stage in the evolution of our political and eco- 
nomic institutions should be gauged t)n the basis of the utility to the com- 
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munity that such expenditures provide. As peacetime economic, social, 
and political institutions increase in complexity, the number of desires 
that can best be gratified collectively by a public agency will also increase. 
This generalization is expressed in the law of increasing public expend- 
itures. 


Comparisons between different countries and different periods sh ow regula rly 
among progressive nations an extension of public activities. This manifests itself 
extensively and intensively. The state and its subordinate political units contin- 
ually undertake new functions, and they perform their duties, oTd and n^,T)etter 
and better. Tfi 'this “way, i.e., through public agency, the needs of the population, 
especially their common needs, are satisfied to an increasing extent; and the public 
services for the satisfaction of needs continually improve in quality. The clear 
proof of this is given statistically in the increased demands made by the state and 
the subordinate political units.* 


14-14. Budget Control of Public Expenditures. Since public expendi- 
tures have been absorbing a constantly increasing share of the national 
income, their efficient control is a matter of paramount importance to all 
citizens in our democracy. It is the taxpayer who ultimately must pay the 
costs of government. Effective control over expenditures is facilitated 
with the aid of governmental budgets. 

A budget is a plan for financing a governmental agency or a private 
enterprise during a specified period of time, usually a year. A governmental 
budget may be prepared either by a responsible executive and then sub* 
mitted to a representative body for review, possible revision, and final ap- 
proval; or, it may be prepared directly by the legislative body. The prep- 
aration of a budget involves a careful analysis of public expenditures and 
their balancing against present and anticipated receipts. If the expected ' 
receipts to meet budgeted expenditures are derived from public revenues — 
and do not include loan funds, the budge^is said to On thej 

other hand if, for one reason or anot&er, the estimated revenues fail to 


cover the actual expenditures in the budgeted period, the budget becomes 
unbalanced. 

A budget officer, a bureau, or a commission responsible to the executive 
may be charged with drawing up the budget plan. In the case of the 
Federal government, the President prepares the budget estimates, but 
members of Congress have the constitutional power to introduce ap- 
propriation and taxation bills. In the separate states the legislatures like- 
wise retain the right to initiate revenue legislation. 

Once a budget has been officially adopted, it^seryes_ as J.he directive for 
the orderly and systematic financial management of the affairs of aTgbv- 
erhmental agency. A budget is an effective device for controlling public 


* Waqneh, Adolph, “Grundlegung der politischen Oekonomie,” 3d ed., vol. 1, p. 893, 
(Authors’ translation). 
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receipts and expenditures; and, if adhered to by the responsible public 
administrators, it becomes the all-important basic instrument of account- 
ing control over governmental income and outgo. Good budgetary practice 
tends not only to check governmental extravagance, but it may also pre- 
vent possible dishonesty in administering public funds. 

14-16. Traditional Attitude toward Public Expenditures. As a rule, 
relatively little consideration is given by the layman to the study of public 
expenditures. The average citizen is concerned primarily with the burden 
of taxation imposed upon him; he is apt to favor that governmental agency 
which makes only slight demands upon his individual income and is out of 
sympathy with the governmental unit which imposes heavy burdens of 
taxation upon him. 

It is regrettable that the expression ‘^burden of taxation^^ has attained 
such general acceptance. To a great many persons every tax is a “burden.^^ 
Yet if viewed in the light of a cost payment, it becomes apparent that a 
tax is, in reality, a payment for a governmental service. 

The ‘'burden^' should be related in the mind of the taxpayer to the col- 
lective benefits derived from public expenditures. If the alleged service 
is one that does not seem to warrant the expenditure, the taxpayer must 
be free to voice his disapproval. This is .the distinct privilege of a citizen 
of a democracy such as ours. But such judgment should be based on a 
better understanding of the nature and functions of public expenditures 
than has apparently prevailed heretofore. 

It is essential that more attention should be given to governmental ex- 
penditures, and that the citizens of each community should obtain a more 
intelligent grasp of the significance and purpose of such expenditures. 
''When the average citizen is as careful about how public funds are spent 
as he is about spending his private salary we will not hear any more about 
government extravagance.” ^ 

In former years it was almost impossible for the average citizen to ob- 
tain accurate information concerning public expenditures. As a result of 
the adoption of budgets by various governmental agencies, however, and 
of the wide publicity given to such budgets, the situation has markedly 
improved. Budgeting laws have been adopted not only by the Federal 
government, but also by all 48 states and by many municipalities. As a 
result of the general publicity given to proposed governmental financing, 
I those citizens who are suflSciently interested are given an opportunity to 
exercise their own judgment on the proposed expenditures. They may 
urge or question the expediency of farm subsidies, soldiers^ bonuses, mil- 
itary expenditures, "deficit financing,” and the like. Legislators^ approval 
' or disapproval of governmental expenditures is greatly influenced by the 
views of their constituents. 

^Mellon, Andrew, Naticm^s Business, Nov., 1923, p. 14. 
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14-16. Changing Attitude toward Balanced Budget. Public expendi- 
tures, whether at the Federal, state, or local level, have been viewed as 
necessary outlays to defray the costs of various public services. A balanced 
governmental budget providing adequate revenue to meet necessary 
governmental expenditures has generally been considered evidence of sound 
public finance. On the other hand, an unbalanced budget has been viewed \ 
as an indication of fiscal mismanagement, which, if continued for any pro- ^ 
tracted period, would only lead to financial disaster and chaos. 

This time-honored point of view has undergone a far-reaching modifica-j 
tion in recent years. Proponents of the new attitude toward govemmentalj i/ 
fiscal policy maintain that public expenditures should not be incurred* 
solely with an eye to a balanced budget, but, as previously indicated, 
should be extended to include maintenance of stable production and em- 
ployment at air times. 

14-17.j Compensatory Fiscal Policy. The proponents of the so-called 
‘^compensatory fiscal policy” would seek to integrate the Federal budget 
with the total national budget, including public and private income and 
outgo. To realize this objective they would vary public expenditures 
from time to time with a view to stabilizing a high level of national in- 
come, and also vary the sources of funds used to finance the national budget 
to meet changing economic conditions. 

Thus it is proposed that Federal fiscal policy should aim at either re- 
ducing taxes or expanding public expenditures of loan funds, or both, 
during periods of declining private business activity and deflation. Such a 
policy, it is held, would tend to maintain and even augment consumer 
demand during depressions and serve as a stimulus to revive private pro- 
ductive activity. On the other hand, governmental policy should seek 
either to increase taxes or to reduce expenditures, or both, during perioda 
of business prosperity an^ Increasing taxes would serve as ai. 

brake on further business expansion, while decreased public expenditures 
would diminish government competition for relatively scarce productive 
resources during boom periods. The larger tax revenues would be employed 
to reduce public debts and thereby strengthen public credit, when needed 
in periods of depression. By these means it is hoped to maintain a con- 
stant and regular flow of income through the economy and offset, or at 
least mitigate, recurring periods of prosperity and business stagnation. 
“The stoppages in the circuit flow of income give rise to most of our eco- 
nomic troubles. The Federal budget is like the carburetor of an auto- 
mobile. It may make the income flow a leaner or a richer mixture.” ^ 

In a general treatise on current economic problems it would carry us too 
far afield to consider the many controversial issues, both theoretical and 

* Withers, William, ‘Tublic Debt and Taxation in the Postwar World,” p. 26, 
League for Industrial Democracy Pamphlet Series, N. Y., 1946. 
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practical, that have been raised by the new attitude toward the function 
of public expenditures and fiscal policy in general. But the achievements 
in production of our economy during the Second World War, under the 
stimulation of public expenditures, have led many to conclude that with 
properly planned governmental fiscal policies, integrated with private 
enterprise in our peacetime economy, it will likewise be possible to main- 
tain steady employment and a high level of national income at all times. 
This point of view will be further developed in the next chapter, dealing 
with public borrowing for various purposes. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. What is meant by public economy? How does it differ from private economy? 

2. Define public finance. Distinguish between public and private expenditures. 

3. Account for the continuous grSwth of public expenditures in our economy. 

4. ‘^Most important among causes of increased governmental expenditures have 
been outlays for war purposes.'^ Explain and illustrate. 

5. * ‘Expenditures for national defense in times of peace cannot properly be included 
in costs of preparedness for war.’' Do you agree? Give reasons for your viewpoint. 

6. Distinguish between the economic effects of public expenditures for direct relief, 
peacetime public works, and for war purposes, respectively. 

7. What is meant by “socialization of consumption”? 

8. Why have public expenditures for such consumption increased in our economy? 

9. “Public-utility regulation has come to be recognized as an essential public service.” 
Explain, giving illustrations of such regulation. 

10. What criteria have been suggested to determine the “proper” scope of public 
expenditures? 

11. Explain the meanings of “budget” and “budget control.” 

12. Criticize the customary attitude toward public expenditures. 

13. Account for the changing attitude toward public expenditures since the depression 
of the thirties. 

14. Criticize the proposal for a “compensatory fiscal policy.” 

15. “The stoppages in the circuit flow of income give rise to most of our economic 
troubles.” Explain. 

Topics for Investigation 

1. Comparative analysis of costs of tlie First World War and the Second World War. 

2. Economic effects of public expenditures for relief in a period of depression. 

3. Social costs of the depression of the thirties. 

4. Economic and social consequences of a “compensatory fiscal policy.” 

5. Functional analysis of public expenditures at the Federal, state, and local levels. 
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CHAPTER XV 


PUBLIC BORROWING AND THE NATIONAL DEBT 

16-1. Sources of Public Receipts. Public receipts to defray the various 
public expenditures dffecussed in the preceding chapter come from many 
different sources. Tliey may be obtained from pubJic-^xeyienue^^ such as 
earnings of public enterprises, sale of public properties, fees, special as- 
sessments, and taxes; or they «iay be secured by public bprromng in one 
form or another. 

Airpublic revenues are public receipts, but not all public receipts are 
public revenues. Taxes are both public receipts and public revenues; 
loans are public receipts but not public revenues. 

The nature and economic significance of public borrowing as a means of 
obtaining control over economic goods on the part of governmental agencies 
for their different needs will be discussed in this chapter. Public revenue 
derived from various sources will be analyzed in the following chapter. 

16-2. Borrowing Not a Source of Public Revenue. The word “rey§jaue” 
comes from the French revenir, meaning ‘‘to come back.^' It implies a 
return or reward for something, whether for commodities or for services. 
In this"sense of the word, public loans cannot be construed to be “public 
revenue,” for they are not a re^w3^r return for public services. The final 
payment for such services, if made at all, no matter how long deferred it 
may be, is made by governments with taxes and public revenues from other 
sources enumerated above. 

I Loans, whether public or private, are liabilities of the borrower, while 
Revenues are assets of the borrower. What a government borrows must 
ultimately be repaid, if at all, out of revenues. Therefore, when a govern- 
mental agency resorts to borrowing as a means of financing its present ex- 
penditures, the procedure is, in reality, equivalent to asking payments out 
of anticipated future revenues. A refunding operation merely substitutes 
one loan for another; it thus only defers the unpleasant process of raising 
additional revenues to repay the debts. 

16-3. Purposes of Public Borrowing. Governments have made in- 
creasing use of their credit usually to obtain funds to defray nonrecurring, 
! extraordinary expenditures. Such expenditures are frequently neces- 
sitated by unpreventable, or at least unpredictable, events. During the 
First World War and again in the Seeond World War, all belligerent coun- 
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tries resorted to borrowing, in one form or another, as a means of obtaining 
additional funds with which to pay for a part of their suddenly increased 
public disbursements. , - 

Governments have resorted to borrowing for other|r eag (ma than to meet 
the increased expenditures resulting from a great mtional emergency such 1 , 
as war. Not infrequently they incur debts, the proceeds of which are 
employed to develop certain public enterprises, which, once developed, are \ 
expected to be self-supporting and eventually self-liquidating. 

Funds required for the development of such projects are ad vanced to 
the government, primarily out of savings of investors in govemmei^al f 
obligations. The governmentTEiis^ incurs a liability that it hopes to^re- 
pay, rh"Whole or in part, with revenues derived from payments made|^for 
services rendered by the public enterprise. Municipal waterworks. Federal 
railways, public housing projects, and public hydroelectric plants, such as 
those of the Tennessee Valley Authority, are familiar illustrations. 

Moreover, govempaents borrow to finance the erection of public build- ^ , 
ings, such as schools, libraries, museums, and hospitals, investments that 
are usually non-self-supporting, and the construction of public works, 
such as roads, Bridges, dams, viaducts, and the like, some of which may be 
at least partially self-supporting. Such durable public improvements 
yield their benefits to the community at large, either directly or indirectly, 
over a relatively long period of time. While the initial funds required for 
these projects are usually advanced to the government in the form of loans, 
they are ultimately paid for out of revenues derived from general taxes, 
and not from specific payments by the users of those public services. 

16-4, Financing Economic Recovery by Borrowing. The new Dem- 
ocratic administration in 1933 was confronted with a budgetary deficit of 3 
billion dollars growing out of the demands already made on the public 
treasury to relieve the distress of the depression. In its endeavor to stim- 
ulate recovery, to aid reemployment, and to raise the price level, the Fed- 
eral government launched a program of public expenditures vastly in ex- 
cess of current tax revenues. Since it had adopted a policy of price lifting, 
rapidly increasing public expenditures could scarcely be financed by in- 
creasing taxes. To do so might have had a deflationary effect on prices, 
by diverting an increased portion of an already diminished income stream 
into the public treasury. Consequently Federal debts were expanded ta 
acquire large sums quickly and ^‘painlessly.” Such spending of loan funda 
by governments in periods of depression, it has been contended, will tend! - ' 
to stimulate recovery, and is popularly referred to as “pump priming.''^ 

a. Public Works Projects. Governmental pump priming is based on the 
theory that depressions are due primarily to an interruption in the cir- 
cuit flow of money incomes. By injecting new or idle funds into the in- 
come stream through governmental “deficit financing,” it is believed that 
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employment will be increased, production expanded, and business stim- 
ulated. But the effectiveness of such pump priming depends on the will- 
ingness of business also to expand investment in the face of the new mone- 
tary demand induced by government deficit spending. 

The traditional fear of the inflationary consequences of an unbalanced 
governmental budget militated against substantial business recovery 
■ during the thirties, in spite of governmental pump priming. It will con- 
tinue to be a partisan question as to whether or not recovery from the de- 
pression of the thirties would have followed the historic pattern of the 
business cycle, if the government had not resorted to deficit financing. 
J}ut have had ocoagion to observe frequently in our analysis of postwar 
economic problems that there is a need for intermittent governmental 
Jfleficit financing resulting in unbalanced governmental budgets, to counter- 
^lact the traditional ups and dywns of business and thus to regularize pro- 
ductive employment by supplementing private enterprise with public 
works. 

h. Dual Budgets, Should the ^^new’’ economic thought be accepted as a 
guiding principle of governmental fiscal policy, it is doubtful that it^will 
be necessary again to have recourse to the budgetary expedients of the 
thirties, when the Federal government adopted the questionable policy of 
forming two budgets — one for ordinary governmental expenditures, the 
other for extraordinary emergency expenditures. The ordinary budget 
was balanced in 1933-1934, for regular routine expenditures were covered 
by revenues. But the extraordinary budget was considered ^‘balanced,’' 
so long as revenues from taxation and other sources were sufficient to meet 
interest and amortization charges on outstanding governmental debts. 

As appropriate measures to counteract deflation and to stimulate re- 
covery, it would have been economically sounder to recognize the need for 
decreased taxes and increased borrowing to finance public expenditures, 
rather than to devise a double budget. But in view of the traditional belief 
in a balanced budget as evidence of sound fiscal policy, political expediency 
at times resorts to devious means to realize desirable ends. 

Considering both ordinary and emergency outlays, the Federal budget 
was not balanced from 1930 to 1947. The extraordinary emergency budg- 
ets of the thirties were financed largely by public borrowing, in consequence 
of which the Federal debt ^ increased significantly, even before the out- 
break of the Second World War, in 1939. Gross Federal debt, which had 
begun to rise in 1931, amounted to almost 43 billion dollars in June, 1940, 
as compared with slightly over 16 billion dollars in 1930. 

c. Trend in Public Debt before the Second World War, The rapid in- 
crease in gross Federal debt between June, 1930, and June, 1941, is shown 
in Table 9. 

' Includes debts ^‘guaranteed” by the Federal government. 
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Table 9. Increase in Federal Debt, 1930-1941 • 


Date 

Gross debt 

Increase over 
preceding year 

[ 

Cumulative increase 
since 1930 

June 30, 1930 
June 30, 1931 

$16,185,308,000 

16,801,485,000 

$ 616,177,000 

$ 616,177,000 

June 30, 1932 

19,487,010,000 

2,685,525,000 

3,301,602,000 

June 30, 1933 

22,538,673,000 

3,051,663,000 

6,353,265,000 

June 30, 1934 

27,053,086,000 

4,514,413,000 

10,867,618,000 

June 30, 1935 

28,701,167,000 

1,648,081,000 

12,515,759,000 

June 30, 1936 

33,545,385,000 

4,844,218,000 

17,359,977,000 

June 30, 1937 

36,427,091,000 

1,881,706,000 

19,239,683,000 

June 30, 1938 

37,167,487,000 

1,740,396,000 

20,980,079,000 

June 30, 1939 

40,445,417,000 

3,277,930,000 

24,258,009,000 

June 30, 1940 

42,971,044,000 

2,525,627,000 

26,783,636,000 

June 30, 1941 

48,978,919,000 

6,007,875,000 

32,793,611,000 


* Compiled from Statistical Abstract of the United State.!, 1943, p. 283, and 1944-1945, p. 303. 


d. Relief Expenditures: Public Works, The stimulating effect of inject- 
ing loan funds into the income stream in a period of underemployment de- 
pends, in part, on where and when public funds are injected. A distinction 
should therefore be drawn between the expenditure of loan funds for direct 
rehef on the one hand and public disbursements for a program of productive 
public works on the other. The economic effects of such expenditures are 
not necessarily the same. The former expenditures do not ^dd directly to 
th e rea l- income stream of society, growing out of production. Nor can 
they be said to increase consumption materially. If those on relief were 
kept alive, clothed, and housed before Federal relief expenditures were 
made available, and subsequently lived at or near the subsistence level 
with the aid of governmental loan funds, it can scarcely be argued that 
Federal aid greatly augmented aggregate consumption. I fence, the stalled 
motor of not yen much of a start by suchT action. * 

On tEe^ other hand, public expenditures of loan funds to JBinaace^t^^ con- 
struction of useful public works, when idle productive resources are avail- 
able7 tend to stimiilate new prbducSoh activity and to increase employ- 
ment. Such expefidifures provide not merely for the primary expansion of 
employment in the public projects themselves, but also for secondary ex- 
pansion of productive activity in all those branches of private enterprise 
that furnish materials and services for these public undertakings. More- 
over, as the additional income, induced by the expenditure of loan funds, 
is again spent, it will tend to further stimulate production to replenish the 
stocks of goods consumed. The larger income stream induced by a program 
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of public works will accelerate the real demand for more goods. Public 
borrowing to finance a program of public works as a means of augmenting 
the national income should thus be distinguished carefully from a public 
program of spending loan funds to provide direct aid for the needy. The 
former tends to increase production, while the latter serves to redistribute 
the income already produced. 

e. Timing Public Projects. A major difficulty in devising an e ffe ctive 
program of public works is the proper timing of ^EKesTproJeclk Public 
works should be expanded when private investment is contracting. The 
reverse is equally true. But having once embarked on an extensive public 
works program suffici6fltly~Iarge to stunulate recovery, it may be difficult, 
if not impossible, for the government to withdraw without causing another 
business recession. This argument, however, can scarcely be accepted as a 
valid objection to public worki^projccts as a means of stimulating produc- 
tive enterprise, so long as millions are involuntarily idle and private enter- 
prise is unable to provide adequate employment for them. If, under such 
conditions, governments have to continue their productive activities with 
the aid of loan funds, even in fields that may compete with private enter- 
prise, in order to maintain high levels of productive employment, this 
action hardly warrants the adverse criticism often made of it. 

16-6. Public Borrowing to Finance Wars. o. Fiscal Significance. 
While public debts have been incurred in our peacetime economy to finance 
programs of public works, wartime borrowing by the Federal government 
hag been an even stronger reason for the rapid growth in public debt s. 
During the First World War the national debt expanded rapidly. 

1917, the year the United States entered the war, until 1919, the gross in- 
terest and non-interest-bearing debt of the Federal government increased 
from about 3 billion dollars to 25.5 billion dollars. Without making cor- 
rections for changes in the purchasing power of the dollar, the Federal debt 
thus increased almost ninefold from 1917 to 1919. But these figures pale 
into insignificance when compared with government borrowing to finance 
the Second World War (see Chart 9, page 295). 

At the close of the Second World War in 1945, the gross Federal debt 
exceeded a quarter of a trillion dollars. This debt was ten times greater 
than the Federal debt at the end of the First World War and five times 
larger than the public debt before America’s entry into the Second World 
War in 1941. 

b. Inflationary Aspects. The economic consequences of governmental 
.faeficit dancing to meet war expenditures differ significantly from those 
^nncidental to borrowing to stimulate economic recovery. War creates an 
•abnormal demand for productive resources. Competition for scarce re- 
sources between the government and private enterprise would soon tend 
to force prices upward if loan funds’continued to expand to finance war 
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goods production. Wartime price controls and rationing merely conceal! i/ 
the potential price inflation, which would become real if the increased ’ 
money demand due to wartime credit expansion were allowed to compete 
for the relatively scarce supply of salable goods. Under wartime condi- 
tions, it is therefore sound economic policy for govemmehls To derive ^ 

f aaximum revenue from taxes and so mjmmize the need for incr eased bor- 
owing!’ By""so"doing, the upward pressure on^'prices is dimmished and 
prpHif. IS while swollen wartime money incomes are 

diverted into the public treasury. 

The pay-as-you-go policy for war finance, however, cannot be applied 
as rigorously in a period of economic depression as it should be applied 



Chart 9. Effect of depression and world war on national debt. {Courtesy of The New York 
Times.) 


during a war. During a depression there is little stimulus to production, 
prospects of profits are not bright, money incomes dwindle, prices decline, 
credit contracts, and industry is restricted. Under such circumstances, as 
previously shown, the depression would be accentuated and prolonged if 
governmental emergency expenditures were financed out of heavier taxes 
on declining current production and incomes. On the other hand, expansion 
of public works, as well as direct relief with the aid of idle or new loan 
funds, in a period of business depression, is warranted on the grounds that 
it will tend to increase monetary demand for the factors of production, as 
well as for salable consumption goods; with increased demand, oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment of idle resources will be revived. 

But while a depression is characterized by a deficiency of e ffective mone- 
tary d emand to keep pioductive reso urces fSly employed expanSion^bf 
loSnrfSnds du™ a war booriils apt to exert an abnormal upward pressure 
on prices. Not all governmental wa rtime bgrro^^^ however^ is neces- 
sariljr inflationary. WEether it is inflationary or noninflationary will de -^ 
p epd llSbnTKe^ Qi^ and the effect of their e^enditure 

upon the physical volume of productiom Inflationary borrowing tends to 
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increase the money flow more rapidly than the counter flow of salable 
goods. Noninflationary borrowing, on the other hand, r esults in no n et 
^increase in ihe inonby ^^'^BuFm diverts a part of the money mcome 
stream from^piivatQ chahhds into pffi^ — — 

“ 16-6. Sources of Loan Funds. The government may borrow from indi- 
viduals, business concerns, investment institutions, public agencies, com- 
mercial banks, and Federal reserve banks. The economic effects of borrow- 
jing from these various sources upon wartime production and prices, as 
Iwell as upon the ultimate size of the national debt growing out of the war, 
(will differ significantly. 

Loans may be viewed either as transfer credit or expansion crecht. If 

made'out of current or accumulated inoney mcdmes, they areln nature 


of transfer credit, while loans of newly created funds are in the na^ of 
expansion credit. Transfer credit, moreover, may be viewed as voluntary 
toving, while expansion credit, as will be shown later, may lead to forced 
saving, particularly when productive resources are fully employed. 

a. Borrowing from Individuals, Individual investors in government 
\ bonds may purchase them with current savings of income, idle bank de- 
iposits, or hoarded cash. Such investments represent transfer credit.^ 
The government gets the funds to spend, while the lender gives up his 
buying power by transferring it to the government. If the loans are made 
^ut of current incomes that would otherwise have been invested in private 
lenterprise or spent for current consumption, the physical supply of money 
jwfll not be increased. The money stream will merely be given a different 
direction. But the economic effects of such diversion of buying power 
from individuals to the government are significant, for goods demanded 
by the government for war purposes are not necessarily the same as those 
that would have been demanded by individual savers or private borrowers. 
Short-run prices of essential war materials will tend to rise, while prices 
of various civilian goods will tend to decline. In the absence of govern- 
mental selective price controls, windfall profits will accrue to owners of 
materials demanded by the government, while losses will be incurred by 
those whose market has been narrowed because of the diversion of buying 
power. But the general level of prices will not necessarily be 
ward by the extension of transfer credit to the government. 

I When individuals buy bonds with idle bank deposits or hoarded cash, 
jthey.accelerateJiie^ money flow, and thereby stimulate new investment 
or consumption demand, depending on the use the government makes of 
the borrowed funds. But the funds thus released represent the value of 
goods already produced, and not new funds or expansion credit. T he 
jpenditure of these formerly idle funds by the government will, however, 


^ It is here assumed that the purchaser will buy with his savings and not borrow from 
commercial banks to make his investment in government bonds. 
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tend to increase the velocity of money circulation, and so exert an upward 
' pressure on prices. 

6. Borrowing from Business Concerns. When business concerns invest 
in government bonds, they may get the funds by liquidating inventory 
and not replacing it, or by skimping maintenance and replacement ex- 
penditures. In either case, private investment of funds ydll be displaced 
by government investment. But the total money flow will not necessarily 
be increased by such purchases of war bonds. On the other hand, business 
concerns, even as individuals, may buy bonds with idle bank deposits and 
thereby accelerate the velocity of money circulation. 

c. Borrowing from Institutions. Private institutional investors, such as ; 
savings banks, trust companies, and insiirance companies, ordinarily keep 
their excess funds invested. When they buy government bonds with their 
surpli^s over current expenditiTresp^icH represent individual savings, 
the^hift investments from private enterprise to public enterprise. This^ is 
a form of transfer credit. Whether it has also been expansion credit de- 
pends on the sources of the funds deposited by individuals with the invest- 
ment institutions. The aggregate money flow will probably not be in- 
creased by such institutional investment in war bonds. 

d. Borrowing from Government Agencies. Government agencies, such as 
the Social Security Board, may turn ov^ their excess funds to the govern- 
ment by investing in war bonds. Tfthey were to hold these funds as idle 
reserves'," they would really he hoarding, which would normally have a 
deflationary effect on prices. Since the funds lent to the government come 
ordinarily from pay-roll taxes and othi^ income deductions, the purchase 
of government bonds by public agencies ^bes'horpiit'hew money into cir- 
culation but merely changes the direction of the money flow.' 

*''^e7'Bmowing from Commercial Banks. The government may also bor- 
row directly from commercial banks. If investment in government se- 
curities by the banks were offset by a corresponding repayment^^^ 
loans, such Tending would hot Increase fiiiids, and 

would therefore be nonexpansio nary in clmnictei!* On the other hand, if / 
hanks increased their earning assets by purchasing government obliga-) 
tions, and sooner or later their deposits expanded as the government spent 
the loan funds, while the owners ofthe deposits pefeffed to hold them as\ 
ever larger cash or deposit balances, these loans would represent expansion 
credit, as distinct fro m tran sfer credit, as previously defined. 

THE^'this man^^ credit currency comes Into being and, if not ac- 

companied by a corresponding expansion of production, prices will tend 
to rise, even though they may be held in check for the time being by hoard- 
ing the newly created funds. Expansion of commercial bank credit to 
finance^war e^enditures became a 

ond World War because of its inflationary implications. In 1942 commer- 
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cial banks in the United States increased their holdings of government 
securities by over 20 billion dollars. During 1942r, a further 18. 5 bllliou^" 
dollars were added to the holdings of treasury bills, certificates, notes, 
and war bonds in the investment portfolios of commercial banks. Their 
total holdings of government securities were increased by another 18 bil- 
lion dollars in 1944^ and 6.5 billion dollars during the first half of 1945. 
At the close of the Second World War, nearly 84 billion dollars of the 
Federal debt was owed to commercial banks, exclusive of Federal reserve 
banks. 

/. Borromng from Federal Reserve Banks, Open-market purchases of 
Wovemment securitidIPby Federal reserve banks are apt to be distinctly 
mflationary in character, particularly at a time wh^jgroductiye re^so^^ 
aKIfiidfe or less'fifil^ employed, as was the case in our economy during the 
latter part of 1941 and in the subsequent years of the Second World War. 
Fqj^^jher expansion of the supply of credit currency under such conditions 
\does not induce a corresponding countervolume of production; it merely 
V ^pds t^raise prices. During 1942 Federal reserve banks increasedTKeir 
purcKasiS of United States government securities in the open market by 
about 3.5 billion dollars. Under the 1942 Amendment to the Federal 
Reserve Act, moreover, they were permitted to buy up to 5 billion dollars 
of government obligations directly from the United States Treasury. At 
the close of the Second World War in August, 1945, holdings of govern- 
ment securities by Federal reserve banks totaled around 22 billion dollars. 

The possibilities of government “borrowing^ ^ by expanding credit cur- 
V rencj are practically without limit. Since" governments exercise legal 
power over the issuance of currency, borrowing by governments could also 
V. . take the form of is® pg inconvertible paper currency. But the psycho- 
lo^al effecFlDr'suc^L cfi expansion upon public confidence in the 
government's ‘‘promise to pay^’ has served as a deterrent to the outright 
issue of inconvertible currency- Instead^ the Federal government has 
" f^litated the expansion of bamL* credit currency to aid in war finance 
during the Second World War. As previously noted, in June, 1945, Con- 
gress authorized a reduction in the combined reserve requirements of 
Federal reserve banks from an average of 38 per cent against Federal re- 
serve notes and depositsToT^per cent, and made permanent the authority 
of Federal reserve bank^f^use United States government obligations as 
collateral against Federal reserve notes. This action of Congress further 
extended the possibilities of bank credit expansion to meet currency de- 
mands. 

Federal reserve funds, released through purchase of government se- 
curities either from banks and bank customers or directly from the United 
States Treasury, tend to expand commercial bank deposits or “check- 
book’^ money. This expansion, in turn, makes possible increasing member- 
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bank legal reserves, by depositing part of the funds entrusted to them with 
Federal reserve banks of their respective districts. Against these addi- 
tional reserves they can extend further credit as needed, since commercial 
banks operate on a fractional reserve basis, i,e., they are not required to 
hold a dollar in cash for every dollar of demand deposits. 

Table 10 shows the distribution of the ownership of the Federal debt at 
the end of September, 1945, based on official Treasury estimates. 


Table 10. Ownership op the Gross Federal Debt * 


Holders of Federal obligations 

Amounts, billions 
of dollars 

Per cent 
of total 

Individuals 

59.5 

22.9 

Corporations 

28.9 

11.1 

Institutional investors 

32.5 

12.5 

Governmental agencies (including state 
and local governments) 

32.1 

12.3 

Commercial banks 

83.7 

32.2 

Federal reserve banks 

23.3 

9.0 


Total 

260.0 

100.0 




* Compiled from U. S. Treasury Bulletin, Feb., 1946, p. 48. 

g. Direct Compulsory Saving and Lending. The Federal government 
may also borrow by means of direct compulsory loans. Such compulsory 
saving and lending out of current money incomes, whether in the Torai of 
pay-roll deductions or otherwise, may have psychological advantages over 
taxation. It is not so likely to dimmShTndividual^ 

output as would heavier taxes, since it holds out prospects of repayment 
at a later date. Although it adds to the public debt^ it helps to transfer 
buying power from the people io the government, and so decreases the 
necessity, in part, of p^/^nsinimry boy, rowing from banks for war nnance. 
Direct compulsory saving out of current money incomes may thus be viewed 
as an effective wartime fiscal measure to aid in war finance and to curb in- 
flation. 

h. Diverse Sources of Fund. It should be borne in mind that the govern- 
ment is not limited to taxes and borrowing of current or accumulated money 
incomes from individuals, business concerns, and institutional investors as 
sources of funds to buy the goods when needed for the war effort. In ad- 
dition to tax revenues and transfer credit, the government can get the 
needed funds from commercial banks and Federal reserve banks, if for one 
reason or another a sufficient volume of current money income and hoarded 
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funds cannot be diverted to the public treasury to provide the required 
buying power. But regardless of source, the funds are used by the govern- 
ment primarily to buy economic resources needed for war output. 

16-7. Varying Effects of Governmental Wartime Borrowing. A study of 
the many implications of wartime governmental borrowing thus requires 
careful inquiry into the sources of the funds lent to the government. In 
general, if they represent transfer funds, their use by the government will 
|be offset by their nonuse by the savers; transfer credit is noninflationary 
fin character. On the other hand, if the funds are in the nature of ex- 
Ipansion credit, or new currency, they tend to become inflationary, unless 
I accompanied by an «icpansion of production. While there was a large 
margin of idle productive resources in our economy prior to 19 41-19 42, 
new money flow, induced largely by commercial-bank credit expansion, md 
nof fdrce "^level of prices upjyard to any significant extent, for the 
caTvcJume^ produ^ also was expanding. From the mi331e of fSIO 
until the spring of l^Fl 'TotaT industiiial production increased 25 per cent, 
durable goods production increased 43 per cent, but wholesale prices rose 
only 3 per cent, despite an expansion of bank credit. 

This picture changed rapidly as fuU normal employment of our produc- 
tive resources was reached in our war economy, while the demand for war 
oufpWtJontlnUfed td expand. It was then, as previously rioted, that ex- 
pansion credit becamej^efMte inflationary threat, for the money dc- 
nianff Tor salable commodities anS services was increasing more rapidly 
than the supply of such goods. In the absence of price controls, such in- 
creased money demand for a limited supply of goods would have caused 
prices to rise all along the line. 

16-8. Compulsory Thrift through Inflationary Borrowing. Expansion- 
ary or inflationary borrowing from commercial banks and Federal reserve 
banks by the government is, in reality, a subtle form of compulsory thrift 
or concealed taxation. It diverts economic resources from individual 
owners to the government for “collective consumption” in the war effort. 
A simple hypothetical illustration will make this clear. 

Assume Mr. X has been earning a wage or salary of $3,000 a year, which 
measures the value of his contribution to the national income. He spends 
$2,400 fl.nniifl.ll y for current consumption and saves $600. If the level of 
prices were to rise because of inflationary borrowing by the government, 
so that for the same quantity of civilian goods he had to pay $3,000 for 
which formerly he paid $2,400, while his money income did not increase, 
he would not be able to save any money unless he were to lower his level 
of current consumption. If he produced as much as he did before prices 
advanced, he would now be consuming four-fifths of the value of his out- 
put even as he did formerly. The remaining one-fifth of his production 
would have been “saved,” but neither voluntarily by him nor specifically 
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for him. Nor would it necessarily be '‘saved'’ by the economy as a whole, 
if it were consumed currently for war purposes. It would, however, have 
been taken from his income, and from others in the same position, through 
price inflation induced by expansionary borrowing. The government would 
have secured possession of goods for use in the war effort, even as it might 
have obtained them either by taxes or by direct loans. 

Moreover, if Mr. X (symbolic of millions of war workers) were trans- 
ferred from civilian goods production to work in war industry at $3,000 
annually and were paid with expansion funds by the government, the 
money demand for civilian goods would be increased, while at the same 
time civilian goods output would tend to decline, unless existing resources 
could be made to produce more efficiently or unused resources be put to 
work. Prices would tend to rise, and sooner or later Mr. X and others 
would discover that it required all of their money incomes to maintain 
their usual living standards. 

If, in the face of such conditions, still more of the national output were 
needed for the war effort, it would have to be obtained by encroachment 
on former living standards, unless perhaps foreign investments could be 
liquidated and net imports be expanded. But this latter possibility would 
add relatively little to meet the abnormal wartime demands on our econ- 
omy. More would therefore have to be saved domestically and less con- 
sumed by our civilian population. Such restriction on consumption could 
be achieved by further taxation, voluntary reduction in consumption, and 
increased investment in war bonds, as well as by compulsory saving and 
investing. 

While compulsory saving in the form of pay-roll deductions or with- 
holding levies on incomes at their source is noninflationary, compulsory 
saving by means of currency expansion, whether in the form of printing 
press money or bank credit, is inflationary borrowing, which adds to the 
money costs of the war as prices continue to rise. Moreover, inflation is 
a very inequitable form of compulsory saving, since it hits particularly 
those whose money incomes are relatively fixed, while alb those whose in- 
comes may be adjusted upward from time to time, to allow for changes in 
living costs with rising prices, will not be making their proportionate share 
of the real sacrifice required to wage total war effectively. The need for 
wartime price controls and rationing, under such circumstances, becomes 
apparent. 

16-9. Illusion of Shifting War Burdens to Future Generations. Many 
conflicting views are held as to the expediency and economy of public 
borrowing instead of taxing to finance war. It can be argued that the pos- 
sibility of shifting a part of the physical burden of war to future genera- 
tions by domestic borrowing is illusory and illogical. The war is fought 
with present goods and man power. The losses of such goods and man 
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power, due to the destructiveness of war, are borne by the generation that 
fights the war and not by future generations. Those who sacrifice what 
they possessed in either material wealth or labor power are the real losers. 
Future generations, it is contended, never possessed what was destroyed 
during the war, and no one can lose something he has never had. 

This line of reasoning may be illustrated by a very simple example. As- 
sume that the average citizen, A, loaned his government $1,000 during the 
Second World War, in return for which he received a claim on the govern- 
ment in the form of a bond for $1,000, payable, say, in 25 years. How 
will the government obtain the necessary revenues, assuming that the loan 
was floated within tk^ country and that no indemnities were exacted with 
which to repay the loan? Such revenues will in all probability be derived 
from taxes. If now A, because of the governmental obligation to him, finds 
that he is required to pay in Federal taxes every year an amount equal to 
the interest he is receiving on his bond, plus the costs of either sending to 
him his semiannual interest check or paying his coupons and collecting 
the interest from him in taxes, in addition to an amount that, at the end of 
25 years, will be the equivalent of $1,000, which will then be repaid to him, 
he may well ask himself what has become of th6 original $1,000 that he 
loaned to the government. 

He has, in reality, given the government $2,000, plus the interest he has 
received on his loan, in addition to the costs of administering the debt. 
He (or his heirs) ultimately receives $1,000 from the government in pay- 
ment of his bond. If the government had not been obligated to repay the 
$1,000 borrowed during war, A would not, under the assumed conditions, 
have been obliged to pay the taxes required to redeem the governmental 
obligation at maturity. He could have saved the amount he had to pay 
in taxes, and at the end of 25 years would presumably have accumulated 
another $1,000, Thus, the original $1,000, which he loaned to the govern- 
ment during the war, is lost, as far as A is concerned. He might just as 
well have paid it in taxes directly to the government, and thus have saved 
himself and others similarly situated the costs of collecting revenues and 
administering public debts. 

Even though we may accept the validity of this argument, we should 
not lose sight of the possible postwar frictions in our economy arising from 
the existence of our huge national debt. Before considering the implica- 
tion of the Federal debt to our postwar economy, let us note the reasons 
why governments borrow, rather than merely tax, to finance war expend- 
itures. It is sufficiently clear that the purpose of both borrowing and tax- 
ing is identical. Either method is employed to transfer immediate control 
over commodities and services from private ownership to the government. 
There are, however, certain advantages of borrowing over taxing for war 
finance. 
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16-10. Advantages of Borrowing for War Financing. Borrowing for 
war financing gives the government i mmediate control of m ong;toCT..p^- 
chasjng-power, whereas taxing involves time in legislating and collecting 
taxes. Second, borrowing will frequently bring forth a ccumulated saymgs 
that might not be attached by specific taxes. Third, borrowing makes 
possible the social appe^ that in times of a national emergency, such as 
war, is often ^ more potent factor in achieving results than is legal com- 
pulsion. Fourth, borrowing generally le aves the time j md_gnanBSt oLffiak- 
ing paymente to the discretion of individual lenders. Fifth, borrowing, 
ratheFthan taxing, holds^qm^jof repa,;^ent; thus it may not have such 
a retarding effect on production. Sixth, there are some individuals who 
will sacrifice in times of war to aid their government financially; they will 
curtail their consumption, even of so-called “necessities,” to buy bonds 
“till it hurts.” It is doubtful whether any system of heavy taxation hastily 
devised under wartime conditions would meet with public approval. It isi 
a well-established observation that human beings make sacrifices volun-| 
tarily against which they would rebel if made under legal coinpidsion. 
Finally, inflationary jv^irtime borrowing makes possible the accipisition of 
re sources bv the goy enim^t by a form of concealed expropnation, wMch 
seemingly is more acceptable to the public than heavier direct taxes. But 
these apparent advantages of borrowing rather than taxing to finance 
wars should not cause us to lose sight of some of the dangers to our post- 
war economy arising out of the existence of a large internal war debt. 

16-11. Postwar Implications of Our Large Public Debt. Contrary to 
popular belief, our postwar eco nomy is poorer and not richer as a res^t 
of the war boom, not Wy becausFmuch of the war tim e capital formation 
was unsuited for peacetime production, but also because some of the e.ri 5 t- 
ing capital' was' aflowed to detem^ due to inadequate wartime main- 
tenance, improvement, and replacement. Moreover, much of the wa^ 
time individual saving was consumed in prosecuting the war. Nor should 
we overlook the loss in humao and material respureesJncidental to waging 
total war. PublTc^ebt service charges represent claims against the in- 
come of a partly impoverished economic system. The^ claims are not 
relatfid-to-any increased econom ic productivity resulting from normal 
remunerative investment of savings. They must be met by lev 3 dng agamst 
incomes, which, however, have not been produced by investment in the 

war effort. , .. . 

Debt service payments thus mean a postwar redistnbution of income, 

not related to the productivity of capital, but according to the ownership 
of commercially unproductive investments. The ^owners of bonds ha ve 
e1fl.imanpg.inst the national inco me, which have tobe paid by taking it 
frdmTE^e^o haveproduced it and giving it to those who own the bonds. 
If the bondholders were also the producers of the income taxed away by 
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the government to meet debt service charges, in direct proportion to which 
they owned bonds, there would be no significant income redistribution re- 
sulting from such interest payments. 

а. Optimistic View on Large Public Debt, There are two schools of 
thought as to the long-rim significance of annual debt service charges of 
possibly 5 billion dollars or more on our national debt, which exceeded 275 
billion dollars by the end of the Second World War, in 1945. One school 
holds that so long as the Federal debt is an internal obligation, it is in es- 
sence owed by the people to the people. As previously indicated, if re- 
quirements for interest were met each year out of taxes collected from 
bondholders in direopfc»»‘proportion to which they own government bonds, 
and the interest rate were uniform, this would obviously not affect the 
redistribution of the national income directly, aside from possible payment 
of debt-administration costs. • It would be analogous to robbing Peter to 
pay Peter. If such a tax program were conceivable, it would serve to 
demonstrate the illusory nature of borrowing, rather than outright taxa- 
tion, as an alleged method of shifting the real cost of the war onto the 
future. But the bondholders, under such conditions, would then not be 
bearing their proportionate and equitable share of the peacetime costs of 
the services of government. 

With efficient management, the public debt need cause no concern. The public 
debt is not like a private debt. The taxes raised to pay interest charges are not 
thrown into the ocean. They are paid right back in the form of interest receipts 
by the bondholders. Two-thirds or more o f th e bonds are held by socially useful 
I institutions, the social securit;^ tiuSTim Js, savings institutions, educational and 
charitable institutions, life insurance companies, and commercial banks. A large 
^part after the war will be held widely by the community so that considering the 
j distribution of the bonds on the one side and the distribution of taxes on the other 
the net effect of the large public debt will not be adverse to an equitable income 
I distribution. 

A widely distributed holding of government bonds after the war will be itself a 
factor guaranteeing security for the mass of the population. This is true since in 
depression years we can expect holders of bonds to cash them in order to sustain 
their necessary consumption.^ 

б. Pessimistic View on Public Debt It is doubtful whether this op- 

timistic interpretation of the implications of our postwar national debt 
will meet with general acceptance. Since as a matter of practical reality, 
taxpayeraja^d not necessarily identical, and because of the 

coSamercially unproductive nature of a large part of the wartime ^%vest- 
ments,^' there is also a school of thought which views the possible postwar 
frictions that may grow out of our large national debt with considerable 
apprehension. 

^ Hansen, Alvin, News Letter on Economic Problems, Feb., 1943. 
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If postwar normal Federal expenditures, financed out of taxes, were to 
amount to upward of 15 billion doUars annually, while another 5 billion 
dollars had to be collected to pay interest on the public debt, the average 
I Federal tax load borne by taxpayer s would be increased 33 per cent be- 
cause of Wesr~deBr service cHarges. Even in peacetime, such Federal 
taJresTatglrtTIot'pow’ exesiMve"®^^ unduly burdensome so long as the 
n national income remained around 150 billion dollars at 1945 prices, but 
' tEeTw^ldtend to become prohibitive in case of a major postwar depres- 
sion anSraiuhstahtiadecImelh the n^^^ income. The existence of the 
rargfe'hational debt may thus be viewed as an important consideration in 
shaping Federal fiscal and economic policies designed to maintain a high 
stable level of national income, stable employment, and a relatively high 

price level. ^ , . 

Servicing a debt of upward of 250 billion dollars may restnct postwar 
government freedom of action in developing necessary public projects de- 
signed to aid in maintaining high levels of peacetime employment. If 30 
per cent or more of annual Federal tax. r^ymmis^currehtly a byl 

debt service.charges, it may become incrgasingly difficult to obtain popularj 
approval of continued debt expansion to finance public works, particularly . 

in periods of major depression. . , a * 1 , 

Nor should we overlook the psychological reactions of taxpayers to the 
huge national debt. Taxpayers ordinarily do not relate tax payments to 
returns on investments, irrespective of whether these investments repre- 
sent public or private obligations. To the average taxpayer aU taxes ap- 
pear burdensome, and resistances of pressure groups may create decided 
inequities between taxpayers and bondholders. 

Again, the incidence ‘ of postwar taxes to service the national debt must 
be carefully considered. If, in the long run, too heavy taxes were to be 
levied on current incomes, normally spent for civUian consumption, to 
meet debt service charges, the resultant decreased demand for consumers 
goods might seriously affect the profitability of various business concerns. 
If these concerns were also large government bondholders, receiving in- 
terest payments from the government, their investment returns might be 
maintained at the expense of their profits, because of the taxes imposed on 
consumer demand. In other words, what they and those similarly situated 
might be getting in interest on government bonds, they might, in turn, be 
losing in normal business profits. Under such circumstances, taxes to meet 
the debt service charges would tend to fall, in part, on the creditors of the 
government. 

The nature of the tax program adopted by the government to service our 
huge national debt thus becomes an important factor in giving shape to 
1 By incidence of a tax is meant the final resting place of a tax, or the person on whom 
it ultimately falls. See page 321. 
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our postwar economy. The complexity of the many interrelated consider- 
ations involved makes predictions impossible but offers a fruitful field for 
speculative inquiry. Tax frictions, an important postwar issue, tend to be ^ / 
accentuated by the increasing need for public revenue not only to meet the \v 
expanding functions of government but also to pay heavy debt service'! 
charges incidental to carrying our large national debt. 

15-12. Debt Repayment and Long-term Interest Rates. The traditional | , 
policy of the Federal government has been to repay national debts growing fxy 
out of war as speedily as possible. In 1836 the United States had prac- 
tically no national debt, in spite of the public debts arising out of the 
Revolutionary War and^the War of 1812. Again, the national debt, which 
at the close of the Civil War amounted to 2,845 million dollars, was re- 
duced to 839 million dollars by 1893. Moreover, the public debt growing 
out of the First World War, wl^h totaled nearly 27 billion dollars in 1919, 
had been reduced to 16 billion dollars by the end of 1930. 

The magnitude of the public debt arising out of the Second World War j 
precludes the likelihood of its rapid reduction and eventual elimination. / 
The debt may be wiped out, in part, through price i nflation after the war, 
but this would not be debt repayment; it would be partial repudiation 
by cheapening the doll ar. 

” It has been facetiously remarked that the national debt will probably 
be repaid by never being paid. This paradoxical remark should not be 
interpreted to mean that the Federal government will either wipe out the 
debt by recourse to hyperinflation or default in meeting its contractual 
dollar obligations. It means rather that over a period of years, as one bond 
issue matures, it will be r efunded with a new marketa bl e issue. Eventually 
most of the outstandmg^bonds may be'converted into perpetual aimuities, 
even as some of the British consols, originating in 1753, are perpetual an- 
nuities. 

While some persons may want to spend the cash value of their govern- 
ment bonds either for current consumption or for alternative investments, 
others seeking safe dollar investments for their savings may purchase those 
bonds in the open market. The price at which such bonds would sell would 
depend on the postwar trend in long-term interest rates. A possible rise 
in interest rates would tend to lower the market value of relatively low- 
interest-bearing government bonds, and, if sufficiently extended, might 
seriously impair public credit. To prevent such a possible declii m in gov - 
ernment bond prices , public policy Would, in all probability, BFHesigned to 
counteract any pronounced upward trend in interest rates. Hence the 
easy-money policy that was pursued by the Federal govenmient even be- 
fore TheSecmid^brld War is apt to be exten ded into the^ pfit war period. 

If, however, the bondholding puEETsKouid prefer to hold its market- 
able “debt” assets in the form of “real” assets or actual goods on a large 
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scale, any such shifting of assets would either depress bond prices and thus 
increase bond yields or, if Federal reserve banks continued to support the 
bond market, would result in inflationary expansion of bank funds. In 
either case, bondholders would be subjected to severe lo ss. Such loss can t 
be minimized by avertii^'r^holesalelfquidation of the public debt, and f i 
by t.Vipi flii eumBltded w artime savings c onservatively and grad- 

ually. _ j • f 

With expansion of peacetime production and increased productive ef-j 
ficiency it should be possible for our economy gradually to absorb the ac4 
cumulated wartime monetary purchasing power in the hands of the public\ 
without an excessive rise in the price level. But the immediate threat of 
inflation will continue to be ve^ real unt il the major portion of the public 
debt has'been moved from asset portfolios of commercial banks into 
the investment portfolios of individuals and institutions through ap- 
propriate debt refunding. The interest yi^ on long-term marketable 
government obligations w ill be a majofl^gr in j pntr oiling J^ ^ation 

potential inherent in the existence pf Qiuilarge Federal3ebt. 

Several proposaTs have been advanced to convert an increasing portionj 
of the Federal debt into various nonmarketable securities, with special | 
privileges attached, such as life and beneficiary annuities or stable pur- 
chasing power provisions with sliding interest rates adjusted for changes in 
the cost of living. The possibility of integrating the wide ownership of 
the public debt with an expanded program of social security also has been 
suggested. All such proposals would seek to give some degree of assurance 
to the holders of Federal government obligations that their wartime sav- 
ings will retain an element of real value for years to come if judiciously 
employed. 

16-13. Increases in State and Local Governmental Borrowing. While 
the size of the Federal debt overshadows the debts of state and local gov- 
ernments, public borrowing by these units of government likewise ex- 
panded considerably, particularly during the interwar period; and it prom- 
ises to expand further in postwar years. The combined net debts of state 
and local governments almost doubled, from about 8.7 billion dollars in 
1922 to around 15 billion dollars in 1944. Nevertheless, in relation to the 
Federal debt of over a quarter of a trillion dollars, the se debts^ pHhe iewer 
units of government are relatively insignificant. Bufin view of the limited 
tax~fesourc^bf Idcargovemmenta, whltlTowe nearly 85 per cent of total 
state and local-government indebtedness, the proper management of these 
debts becomes an economic problem of decided importance; ^ 

Whereas a large part of the Federal debt may be periodically refunded, 
and may eventually become a perpetual annuity, state and local govern- 
ments should not be encouraged to carry their indebtedness indefinitely; 
they should make every effort to amortize their capital outlays over the 
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estimated useful life of the capital assets constructed with the aid of loan 
funds. To avoid future embarrassment, capital outlays, financed with the 
aid of loan funds, should be held in check by seUing.,definite legal lunits 
on theright to incur pu blic debt s, particularly by local governments. 
Theirlimite3'Tse«rc^"’^tax revenues suggest the need for such conserv- 
atism in incurring public debts. 

, Again, state and local borrowing to finance various public projects should 
be made to dovetail, as far as possible, wit h the~pha ;s 85 ~cif~gt aiOT buahes s 
\ cycles, expanding as private investment of savings declines ajid contract- 
'liignas private investment expands. It would thus become a stabilizing 
factor in our economj^ Although of minor importance, it would aid in 
mflvimi7.in g social benefits and minimizing costs of public improvements, 
financed with loan funds. To attain these objectives, as previously in- 
dicated, a tesprveL.shelf of usefal public projects should be carefully pre-, 
pared by govemmental prahning bodies. Appropriate steps should be taken 
iff advance by responsible governmental agencies to mak e those plans e f- 
fective at the proper time without unnecessary, delays. If sucITbroad 
directives were made the guideposts for postwar capital development with 
tEeaidlif loan fundSTm-tbebaHTirstateand local governments, they would 
tend to minimize the burden of debt service charges on governmental 
budgets and help to achieve a higher degree of economic stability in our 
postwar economy than existed in prewar years. 


Guide Questions on Text 


1. ‘*A11 public revenues are public receipts, but not all public receipts are public 
revenues.’’ Explain. 

2. Why is public borrowing not a source of public revenue? 

3. Why do governments borrow rather than tax to help defray public expenditures? 

4. What is the theory behind govermnental '‘pump priming” in a period of depres- 
sion? 

5. Account for the traditional fear of the inflationary consequences of an unbalanced 
governmental budget. Do you think this fear is warranted? Why or why not? 

6. “Any stimulating effect of injecting loan funds into the income stream in a period 
of underemployment depends on where the funds are injected.” Explain and illustrate. 

7. Point out the significant differences between public borrowing for war financing 
and to provide public assistance in a period of business depression. 

8. Distinguish between inflationary and noninflationary governmental borrowing 
for war financing. 

9. Trace the various sources of loan funds available to the Federal government for 
war financing, and indicate clearly which of these sources may be inflationary, and which 
noninflationary. 

10. “Inflationary borrowing is a sinister form of compulsory saving.” Explain and 
illustrate. 

11. “When governments borrow rather than tax to finance the cost of a war, the 
burden of the war is shifted to future generations.” Criticize. 
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12. Point out the advantages and disadvantages of borrowing over taxing to finance 

13. ‘‘Our postwar economy is poorer and not richer as a result of the war boom. 

Do you agree? Reasons. i j 

14. Point out some of the implications of the existence of our larp national debt. 

15. “It has been facetiously remarked that the national debt will probably ^ paid 
by never being paid.’' Does this mean that the debt may be repudiated by the Federal 

government? Explain. , , - mi 

16. “The easy-money policy pursued by the Federal government before the war will 

very likely be continued in the postwar period.” Why? . ^ u 

17. How may state and local governmental borrowing to finance public projects be 
made a stabilizing factor in our economy? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. The structure of the Federal debt. 

2. Implications of commercial-bank holdings of government obligations. 

3. The inflation potential in the Federal debt. 

4. Fiscal policy and the public debt. 

5. The debt burden and the business cycle. 

6. Incidence of debt service charges. 

7. Alternative policies of public-debt management. 

8. Sources of loan funds to finance the Second World War. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


PUBLIC REVENUES 


16-1. Nature of Public Revenues, a. Items Included. Public revenues 
may be defined as tho^ governmental receipts that result in an increase \ 
in the aggregate assets of a government without causing an equal or greater , 
increase in its liabilities. They include receipts from all kinds of taxes, ' 
fees, special assessments, fines, forfeits, escheats, highway privileges, in- 
terest, rents, donations, gifts, earnings of governmental departments, and 
earnings of public-service enterprises. 

6. Items Excluded. Public revenues do ngt include proceeds from the 
sale of public property nor repayments of public investments. These 
transactions represent a conversion of assets from one form to another 
without increase in their value. Nor do public revenues include specific 
receipts to offset specific outlays, such as collection of insurance to be ap- 
plied to the reconstruction of destroyed property. Again, they do not in- 
clude refunds of erroneous payments and receipts in error, such as taxes 
paid by mistake or under protest, which are subsequently refunded. When 
a government receives taxes under protest, a contingent liability is at once 
incurred to offset this particular asset. Only when the government's 
claim to such receipts is sustained by the courts do they become public 


revenues. Otherwise they have to be returned to the taxpayers, as were 
the processing taxes paid under protest, when the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was declared unconstitutional in 1936. Furthermore, as was noted in 
the preceding chapter, public revenues do not include receipts from loans 
to a government unit. A sovereign government can always acquire suffi- 
cient receipts to meet its expenditures, even though it may experience 
considerable difficulty in finding adequate resources to balance its 
budget. 

‘ 16-2. Classification of Public Revenues. A commonly accepted classi- 

|fication of public revenues divides them into gratuitous, contractual, and 
y l^ompulsory contributions.^ Gratuitous contributions, as the term implies, 

\ are voluntary, public or private, gifts, donations, or bequests made to a 
governmental agency, usually for a specifically designated purpose. Con- 
tractual revenues are those public receipt derived from various forms of ^ 


1 Seligman, E. R. a., “Essays in Taxation, 9th ed., pp. 399J^, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1921. 
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public property and from public-service enterprises. TVy repre^nt 
specific prices established either by mutual bargaining or by exerciahg 
monopoly control, paid by individuals for specific services rendered or for 
commodities received. They are sometimes referred to as “rates,” in con- 
trast to gifts and taxes. Compulsory co ntribution s are those payments ^ 
exacted by public authority by yirtpe of the “power of eminent domain, 
of the penarpower, or of taxing power.” ‘ They include expropriations, 
fines and penalties, fees, special assessments, and taxes. 

Omitting gratuitous contributions, which are relatively unimportant m 
sources of revenuS^’modem '^vemments, the above classification of con- 
tractual and compulsory contributions may, in turn, be analyzed as to 
purpose. In contract!^ jiayments, special benefits are the primary con- 
sideration and public welfare is incidentaf, whereas in the case of taxes, 
special benefits are' Incrdenta^^ welfare is primary. Between | 

prices paid for specific services and taxes collected for public purposes, other | 
governmental contributions shade more or less imperceptibly from vol- ! 
untary to compulsory payments. 

10—3. Development of Public Revenues. Chapter XIV traced the 
growth of public expenditures with the increasing complexity of our eco- 
nomic, social, and political institutions. As these expenditures increased, 
told ideas as to methods of raising public revenues were modified by the 
teadual introduction of new principles. .... 

Public funds to meet public expenditures were derived in ancient times 
from voluntary gifts bestowed by individuals upon their governments, 
j^en such voluntary contributions no Ipnger sufficed to defray their con- 
xinually increasing expenditures, governments not infrequently besou^t 
khe people for additional financial support. During the Middle 
Ifingg and princes obtained considerable revenues from public domains 
that were let to their subjects in return for a share of the product yielded 
by such lands. With the development of private ownership of land, the 
custom slowly grew up of transferring title to the occupants on condition 
that they pay in perpetuity an annual ground rent to their former pos- 
sessors and noble heirs. . 

Even such contractual contributions did not suffice to meet the increa^ i 
ing public expenditures, particularly those of the past century and a haU. j 
The idea of sacrifice on the part of individuals in the interest of their gov- j 
emment gradually gained in importance. Specific benefits to individuals j 
derived from their contributions to the public coffers became less and less^ 
significant. Feeling themselves integral parts of the complex social or- 
ganism, and realizing the increasing public benefits resulting from ever- 
extending governmental activities, citizens of advanced couiitries gra - 
ually developed a sense of public obligation and social responsibility, which 

» 76iar,'p. 430. 
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caused them to submit to the compulsory levy of direct taxes in one form 
or another. 

Recognition of the justice of such taxes is rather modem. Even today 
many citizens do not fully assume this civic duty; instead they employ 
both their own cunning and the shrewdness of others to evade as much as 
possible their tax obligations. Not until this high sense of civic duty is 
fully developed do citizens willingly submit to various kinds of indirect and 
direct taxes for the general welfare instead of for their own specific benefit. 

10-4. Gratuitous Contributions. Donations and gifts, which formed the 
chief source of public revenues in primitive society, have today become 
relatively unimportanff* Of the aggregate total revenues of the national, 
state, and local governments in the United States in 1913, gifts and dona- 
tions were less than one-fifth of 1 per cent, amounting to only 6.7 million 
dollars. Benevolent individuals* occasionally have seen fit to bestow gifts, 
fcn the form of libraries, museums, art collections, public parks, play- 
■J (founds, and the like, upon municipalities and states for the benefit of the 
jgeneral public. Such gifts, however, are usually designated for a specific 
Ipuipose by their donors and cannot be employed to meet gensySl govem- 
Imentel obligations. The economic depression after 1929, for example, 
elicited many voluntary contributions to state and local unemployment- 
relief organizations; the amount thus contributed in six cities, New York, 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, was estimated 
at 142.5 million dollars in 1933. 

The progressive rates of the Federal estate tax and state inheritance 
taxes will probably continue to induce individuals of means to perpetuate 
their memories by liberal gifts for specific purposes before death, rather than 
to permit a large portion of their accumulated wealth to flow into the 
general public coffers after their decease. In so far as the individual bene- 
factor has provided the community with a source of greater durable bene- 
fits than would have resulted if the funds had been expended by public 
authority, the community has gained. Any such act cannot be judged 
solely from the standpoint of the motive of the donor, but must be viewed 
also with reference to public benefit. 

16-6. Grants-in-aid. One governme ntal unit mfty,make _gift3 of public 
funds or grants-in-aid to another, particularly in times of a great national 
emergency. Grants thuTmaJe are usually for a specifig,purpose, to be ap- 
portioned by the recipient government or its representatives according to 
recognized needs. This was iUustrated from 1933 to 1935 by the large 
Federal appropriations for direct relief to the various states of the Union. 
The Federal Emergency Relief Act of 1933 directed the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to make 500 million dollars available to the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator. This was in the nature of an outright 
grant, not subject to repayment. 
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In 1941 Federal grants-in-aid for specific purposes, including education, 
public assistance, highways, health and hospitals, and employmerit s^ 
curity, totaled 744 million dollars. On the other hand, state grants-in-aid 
to local governments aggregated almost 1.7 billion dollars in the same year. 

Of this total only 11.4 per cent was for unspecified purposes. 

The trend of grants-in-aid to one unit of government by a higher govern- 
mental unit was distinctly upward prior to the Second World War. More- 
over, for many years both Federal and state governments have been ex- 
tending increasing aid to finance government functions of a inore local 
nature, which, in turn, has given larger units of government increasing 
ability to influence expenditures of small units of government. What this 
trend will mean— if continued in the postwar period— to local self-govern- 
ment on the one hand, and to the concentration of governmental control 
in larger units of government on the other hand, is not difficult to foresee. 
But it reflects the general tendency in modern industrial societies toward 
growing concentration of governmental power in the higher units of govern- 
ment. 

Public gifts may take another form. At some time in the past, one 
sovereign government may have borrowed extensively from another to 
meet certain extraordinary expenditures. If the creditor government 
subsequently relieves the debtor, either in whole or in part, of the financial 
obligations thus incurred, it has, to that extent, made a gift to the debtor 
nation. If, for example, the United States were finally to cancel the obliga- 
tions of foreign countries arising out of the First World War, this action 
would be analogous to making a public gift to these debtor countries. 
Actually this gift, in any real sense, was made long ago, and removal of the 
“claim” from the books of the Federal government would merely make 
formal record of an accomplished fact. As previously pointed out, shortly 
after the conclusion of the Second World War, some 25 billion dollars of 
lend-lease obligations of the United Kingdom to the government of the 
United States were written off or canceled. This action also may be viewed 
as mnkmg a public gift, even though it may not be so regarded in Great 
Britain. 

The reasons for all such “magnanimous” acts, however, require careful 
analysis, for it may be contended that the seeming gratuities were prompted 
by other than altruistic motives. Methods of making international pay- 
ments and their possible adverse effects upon industries in creditor coun- 
tries should be reviewed in this connection. They may repre^nt weighty 
factors in inducing creditor nations to forgive these war obligations. 

16-6. Contractual Contributions from Industrial Sources. Public rev- 
enue from industrial sources, in the broadest sense of the word, includes 
ren^&nd interes t receiv ed on public properties and in vestments as w ell as 
tEe earnings "denve^om^ sale of the product of public-service enter*- 
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prises. In the Middle Ages the private domains of kings and nobles pro- 
svided the chief source of public revenue, which in many medieval states 
jsufficed to meet most public expenditures. Subsequently, however, these 
^venues decreased, as governments gradually relinquished publicly owned 
wealth to private individuals and adopted a laissez-faire policy toward 
industry in general. 

\ During the past 50 years governmental policy toward “public-service 
ente^iHses” hasISeen undergoing a gradual change. M any p ublic-se rvice 
enternrises, such as those supplying transportation, light, power, gas, and 


wateishwe been undertaken by local governments in the United States. 
In 1932 the earnings oTHate andTocai public-service enterprises amounted 
to 530 million dollars, or approximately 6 per cent of the total revenue. In 
postwar years, the absolute amount of earnings of state and local public- 
service enterprises may increase*further, as self-supporting public projects 
are developed by local governments; but as a percentage of total revenue 
receipts this item may show an actual decrease. Increased public opera- 
tion of public-service enterprises, as will be shown in Chap. XXIV, has 
been more pronounced in Evnopean countries than in the United States. 
The general impression h^ jirevailed in this country, at least until re- 
cently, lEat]pnvate operation public utilities under governmental super- 
(viaign is't’o be preferred'to public ownership and operation. 

' In 19r47 the Federal government initiated the policy of leasing certain 
public lands to private enterprisers for the purpose of developing their 
mineral resources. This principle was further extended in 1920 to include 
oil and gas lands in Alaska, as well as in continental United States. As yet, 
the Federal revenues derived from public leaseholds are relatively unim- 


portant. 

It will be shown in Part Seven that governmental regulation of natural 
i moi^ olies of organization has increased greatly during the p^t 20 Or 30 
I years. If this supervision should fail or prove ineffective, t^re appears to 
'bi^ut'Tne logcal sequel, namely, actual governmental ovriiership-and 
opefallom — It'is generally conceded that unrestricted private operation of 
public-service enterprises has been undesirable from the standpoint of the 
community. The production and sale of electric current by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, created in 1933, may yet become a yardstick for measur- 
ing the relative efficiency of public and private utilities. But in order to 
Jmake any valid comparisons, it is necessary to give careful consideration to 
^1 the elemen ts of co st involved in the production aid saJb of electric power. 
Aside frortTpostal rwerplis. Federal revenues derived from earnings of 
■ 'I public-service enterprises have been- relatively unimportant to date. 

’ 16 - 7 . Compulsory Contributions, a. Fees. Public fees are riot specific 

prices for services accruing primarily to the benefit of the indi^dual. 
THey are rather compulsory or semicompulsory payments exacted by the 
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government for specific services rendered in the interest of the public, but 
conferring some benefit upon the individual making the payment. They 
are, however, not necessarily proportionate to the in^vidual benefits con- 
ferred. Illustratio'ni'bf suclrfeBB are automobile licenses and fees for ren 
cording legal documents. 

It is the boast of many governmental departments that they cost thei 
public nothing, since the fees collected for specific services that they render] 
more than pay for their total costs. The validity of such an aiiCTtihn 
may be questioned. In the final analysis, fees resemble taxes levied in 
accordance with the “specific-benefit” principle, rather than in accordance 
with the general “faculty” principle of taxation, to be discussed later. 

The primary reason for charging public fees is to regulate the activities 
of individuals in the interest of the community. In general, it has been\ 
found that an individual is willing to pay a fee for the privilege of carry- 
ing on a particular activity. Wherever the yalue. of such a privilege to the 
individual can be estimated approximately, it is charged to him rather 
than paid for out of the general revenue fund. The Federal government 
derives revenues in the form of fees from the issue of passports, letters 
patent, consular services, and the like, while states and municipalities ob- 
tain fees for many kinds of licenses and permits, such as hunting and fish- 
ing licenses, building permits, operators’ licenses, and the like. 

b. Special Assessments. Special assessments are compulsory payments 
made to a public authority by an individual in order to defray the costs of 
improvements accruing to the benefit of the general public, but pa,id for 
by the property owner in proportion to the appraised value of his real 
estate. Illustrations are assessments for sidewalk construction and sewer 
connections. 

Special assessments-axe justified by the benefit an individual is supposed 
to denv^from such JjnprOYements_ to, his property. They should not be 
confused with special taxes that are lev ied for a particular socialimSP,?®®- 
such as poor relief or school maintenance. 

Assessments differ from fees in that they are usually nonrecurrent pay^j 
menfg‘l5vie3against property rather than against the person benefited. > 

c. Taxes. The combined revenue receipts of all governmental units irf 
the United States from the different sources enumerated above form but 
a minor portion of the aggregate total revenue receipts. The major por- 
tion is derived from either direct or indirect taxes. 

A tax may be defined as a compulsory contribution exacted for public 
purposes by a govermnental agency according to some general rule, with- 
out conferring a special benefit upon the payer. An analysis of this defini- 
tion will indicate the difference between a tax and a fee, on the one hand, 
and between a tax and a special assessment, on the other. In the first 
place, a tax is a compulsory payment and, in the second place, no specific 
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benefit accrues to the taxpayer. As noted above, a tex presupposes a 
highly developed sense of social ethics and civic obligation on the part of 
those who submit to such a compulsory levy by a governmental agency 
without special or proportionate benefit to the taxpayers. 

16-8. TTintlg of Taxes. Taxes are either direct or indirect. An indirect 
tax is one that is collected either from the manufacturer or the importer 
of an article, but that is intended to be shifted to the ultimate consumer 
by adding approximately the amount of the tax to the selling price of the 
article taxed. The ultimate buyer generally pays the tax without being 
conscious of its imposition. But the tax may also be shifted backward, 
in part, by paying low^rices for the factors of production, because of de- 
creased demand for the items taxed. 

A direct tax, on the other hand, is one that is levied against individual 
property or income; it is intended to be collected from those who possess 
the property or receive the income. The individual is conscious of the fact 
that he is paying the tax. Unless the taxpayer recognizes his civic obliga- 
tion, he is likely to resort to all possible means of evading the obligation or 
shifting it to someone else. 

I Direct taxes, in the form of property and income taxes, have grown 
\ considerably in relative importance to indirect taxes in the United States 
during the past century. In 1791, the Federal government of the United 
States derived all of its revenue to meet the total expenditures chargeable 
against ordinary revenues from indirect taxes in the form of customs duties. 
Not until 1863 did it obtain any revenues from direct taxes. During the 
Civil War and post-Civil War periods, direct taxes still constituted but a 
minor source of public-revenue receipts. On the other hand, between 1919 
and 1932, Federal income and profits taxes were the chief sources of tax 
revenue. But with the decided shrinkage of income and profits during the 
thirties, new sources of Federal tax revenue, for the time being, became 
relatively more important than income and profits taxes. There was 
a shift back to indirect taxes, as well as a resort to extensive bor- 
rowing. . . , , . 

1 16-9. Basis of Taxation Shifted from Person to Property. A jug t basi s 

‘if or tax levies is an issue of primsu^ importance. In former times, wEen 
private property, except land, had not been extensively developed, and 
when inequalities in the distribution of wealth were not so pronounced as 
at present, the problem of equitable taxation was relatively simple. A 
capitation, or poll tax, was considered a just tax from the standpoint of the 
legal authority imposing that levy. Poll taxes were employed by all the 
American colonies at one tune or another; but at present they are a neg- 
ligible source of tax revenue in the United States. They are the only sur- 
vival of levies against the person of the taxpayer; all other levies are against 
either property or occupational incomes. 
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The rapidly increasing wealth of nations since the Industrial Revolu- 1 y 
tion, the growing inequalities in the distribution of this wealth, the great [ 
increase in population, the development of congested centers of popula* 
tion, the increasing interdependence and growing complexity of modem 
society in general, and the resultant importance of governmental functions, 
all these have required larger and larger public expenditures. Hence, the | / 

problem of equitable taxation has become exceedingly complex and ex- 
tremely important. 

Many diverse opinions have been expressed by writers from time to time 
as to a just basis of taxation. Some have gone so far as to deny entirely the 
right of governments to take private property by compulsory levies. They 
seem to forget that they are secured in their possession of property by the 
will of the people, expressed through the government, and that it 
is the governmental authority that decides what shall be private 
property and to what extent it shall be privately enjoyed and publicly 
safeguarded. 

16-10. Principles of Taxation, a. Equality-and-uniformity Theory. A 
sense of justice requires that the power that a governmental agency exer- 
cises over private property shall be based on principles of equality and 
uniformity. This idea has been incorporated in the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides that “all duties, imports and excises shall 
be uniform throughout the United States,” but— even more significant— 
that “no capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. ^ Sunilar 
provisions are contained in practically all the state constitutions of the 
United States. 

The importance of the principle that taxes shall be equal and uniform 
becomes obvious when one considers the many possibilities of politically 
corruption that would exist if one section of the country or a group of in- \ 
dividuals couW induce l^slator^ to discriminate in their favor in levying 
certain specific taxes, the application of this principle of equality and 
uniformity in the administration of equitable taxation, however, has left 
much to be desired. Let us see whether the rigid application of this prin- 
ciple to present-day conditions would, in reality, imply just and equitable 
taxation. 

Inequalities in the distribution of wealth and income existing in most 
modern industrial countries would make an equal and uniform tax imposed 
on a per capita basis rather inequitable, for it would, in reahty, impose a 
relatively greater burden upon the poor than upon the rich. In tMs con- 
nection, it is well to recall the important economic principle of diminishing 
utility. It is generally conceded that a $10 tax imposed upon an individual 
with an income of $1,000 a year involves a relatively greater sacrifice of 

^ Art. 1, Sec. VIII, Par. 1. 
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want satisfaction than a $100 tax payment made by an individual having 
an income of $10,000 a year. The realization of this fact has resulted in 
giving legislatures considerable latitude in exempting certain property and 
income from taxes so that their owners will not be burdened unjustly by 
the imposition of these taxes. 

Other economic factors render impossible the rigid application of the 
principle of equality and uniformity in taxation. It will be noted in Chap. 
XXn that at times public monopolies are created for either sumptuary or 
regulative purposes. In such cases, revenues are a secondary considera- 
tion, the primary purpose being to regulate and perliaps to suppress en- 
tirely certain socially Armful instifufionl. Consequently, taxation dis- 
tinctiorinndliffeFenfiaTsTiave be^ utiUzed by governments for regulatory 
purposes as well as for fiscal policies. 

There is still another reason*why the rigid application of the principle 
of uniformity and equality of taxes is inexpedient. Certain old and estab- 
lished taxes based on this principle, such as the general property tax, al- 
though conceded to be inequitable, are permitted to continue in existence, 
since they have become firmly intrenched in our social and fiscal systems. 
Consequently, the unequal burden they impose is not apparent to the tax- 
payer. It has frequently been asserted that an old established tax is no 
tax at all. However, to plead contentment with existing inequities of tax- 
ation by way of justification of them is, in reality, contending that what- 
ever is, is right. ... 

Ours is a dynamic society, in which social and economic conditions are 
constantly p.hanging. With these changing conditions, standards of justice 
'Ere likewise being modified from time to time. Equality and uniformity 
an taxation have gradually come to mean merely that e qual con ditions must 
Jbe..treate(i.similarly, not that rates of taxation must be uniform for all in- 
comes of variblts sizes. 

b. Specific-benefit Theory. Since the principle of equality and uniformity 
of taxation no longer conforms to present concepts of justice, beca,use of 
the manifold changes during the past century and a half, a nej^principle | 
of justice was developed that became generally accepted by American 
courts. This prmciple>as based on the maxim that taxes should be ap- 
portioned and paid according to the specific benefits derived. In general, 
it is the basis on which certain public charges, such as prices, fees, special 
assessments, and the like, are fixed by legislative bodies today , 

It has been noted that by far the major portion of public revenue is ex- 
pended at present to gratify collective, nonmaterial desires, or to promote 

( the general welfare. It is impossible to determine the extent to which a 
particular individual benefits from such pubUc expenditures. 

1 Moreover, those who are most benefited by public expenditures are often 
I least able to pay for such benefits. -This was well illustrated during the 
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emergency in the thirties, when mUlions of unemployed benefited from 

governmental relief expenditures. . a 

Wherever the specific benefit can be approximated or estimated, and 
wherever recipients of benefits are able to pay for them, it appears to be a 
justifiable policy to apply the “benefit” principle of taxation. But at best, 
even if we accept this principle, it can be applied only to a very limited n^- 
ber of payments for public services rendered by governmental umts today. 

c. Ability-to-pay Theory. In view of this fact, authorities are generally 
agreed that taxes, in order to be just and equitable, should be apportioned 
according to individuals’ ability to pay. This so-called “faculty pnnciple 
of taxation has now come to be regarded as perhaps the soundest basis of 
taxation. But even if we should accept this principle, the problem of 
equitable taxation is by no means solved. Many puzzhng questions as to 
how ability to pay shall be measured must be decided. 

What constitutes ability to pay? Shall it be measured m terms of mj 
come or in terms of wealth? Shall it be measured by units of pr^ctioij ^ 
or by units of consumption? The answers to these and many simdar que^ 
tions suggest real difficulties in the practical application of the faculty I 
principle. If income is to be made the basis for judgment of capacity to 
pay, we must decide on a definition of income. Shall we differentiate be- 
tween “earned” and “unearned’^ income? If wealth is to be regarded as 
the basis, it musfbe borne in mind that aiiioraas of wealth do not 
the same degree of productivity. If consumption is to be considered the 
basis, we must note difference in planes of.Uying of social cl^es. 

Even though the “faculty’*’ principfe appears to satisfy our sense of jus- 
tice, the countless problems involved in its practical application are ap- 
parent. It must remain an ideal of justice toward which we should aspire. 
No matter what rule for measuring taxpaying ability is adopted at present, 
it will be discovered sooner or later that it is only approximately accurate. 

It is doubtful whether any rigid measure of ability to pay can ever be dis- 
covGr©(l 

Although the measure of ability to pay may be expressed objectively ort' 

quantitatively, the subje ctive or qualita tiye-CfincgplcannotMacgur^ly| 
measured. The former may be evaluated either in teriM of monetary 
units or in terms of units of product; the latter, however, is a problem of 
subjective valuation. Two individuals with precisely the same amount of 
wealth, possessing the same degree of productiveness, having the same 
gross income, spending and saving the same amounts annually, and paying 
the same tax quantitatively, may yet be affected very differently by such 
tax payments. The one may have developed a high sense of social re- 
sponsibility, while the other may look upon all tax payments grudgingly. 

At best, it is possible to approximate ability to pay only by extenml 
evidences of such ability. The attempt to test ability to pay in terms of the 
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sacrifice made in the payment of a tax would probably be valid if it could 
be accurately applied, but no practical method has as yet been devised for 
applying such a test. 

Xaxes Paid out of Income. In the final analysis, all taxes are 
paid out of income. Income is the flow of benefits from wealth or services 
accruing to an individual or group of individuals over a period of time. In 
a pecuniary economy, in which income is measured in monetary terns, 
governments usually collect taxes in currency rather than in kind. Lven 
when property is confiscated by a governmental agency in payment of de- 
faulted taxes, the government is interested primarily in acquiring money 
income for such property. It will dispose of the property at sheriff sale, 
and those who have the income to pay the government for its tax claim are 

given title to the property. j • v. 

Only as governments tax aw?ty the income that is normally used either 
to replace or to form new capital may it be said that taxes are levied on 
capital. Where this is the case, capital either depreciates or does not come 
into existence, because of such levies. But even here, income is the actual 
source of tax revenue. 

Moreover, if a tax is levied either against wealth, as for example against 
real estate, or against a person, as by a poll tax, it must be paid out of in- 
come realized by the taxpayer. If the tangible wealth, which is taxed, does 
not yield the requisite income to pay the tax, it will have to be paid out of 

some other income source. ^ _ 

16-12. Proportional versus Progressive Taxation. Having adopted a 
concrete objective measure of ability to pay, one is next confronted with 
the question: Does ability to pay increase in direct proportion to the meas- 
ure of that ability and, if not, does it increase less rapidly or more rapidly? 

In the middle of the last century it was believed by certain economists 
that capacity to pay taxes increased in direct proportion to income. In 
1 other words, the burden of a 1 per cent tax paid on an income of $2,000, 
after allowing exemption for a minimum of income necessary for physical 
sustenance, would be equal to a similar tax rate levied and collected on an 
income of $200,000. Opinions have changed since then, however, and it is 
now held by most authorities that, in order to arrive at an approximate 
equality of sacrifice, the rate of taxation, as well as the amount of taxes, 
'should increase as the measure of ability to pay m wealth of ilfCome in- 
lioreases. This is known as progressive taxation. 

The justification for progressive, rather than directly proportional, 
t taxatibh lies in the fact that as wealth and income increase, the ease of pro- 
ducing or acquiring more wealth and income increases even faster than at a 
proportional rate. Moreover, the utility of economic goods to an individual 
normally decreases as he acquires more of such goods. “It is the first 
(thousand that comes hardest” is an expression with which practically 
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everyone is familiar. As long as decided inequaUties in the distribution 
of wealth and income continue to exist, the justice of progressive taxation 
can scarcely be questioned, although the rate of progression will probably 

continue to be a cause of controversy. 

16-13. Incidence and Shifting of Taxes. The incidence of a tax is the 
place where the tax finally rests, while the shifting of a tax signifies the re- 
moval of that tax from where it was originally placed. As noted before, 
[indirect taxes, in the form of customs duties and excise taxes, are usua,lly 
i collected from either "importers or manufacturers, with the expectation 
that they will be shifted by the payer to someone else. The word “ex- 
pectation” is used advisedly, for it is not always true that the businessman 
will be able to add the full amount of the tax to his selling price without 
noting a decrease in his sales. The elasticity of the d^Mj^for the product 
upon which the specific tax is placed, as well as the effect that particular : 
tax on costs of productiop and ^uppW price, will determine to what extent, 
if at all, tte'manufacturer bflmpcfrter will be able to pass on the tax to the 
ultimate consumer. It is also possible that an mdirect 
product may increase, like a snowbaU, as the production process rolls on. 

In our money economy the shifting of taxes must operate through the 
mechanism of prices. Unless a tax affects price it will normally not be 
shifted, but will fall where it is imposed. In general, an indirect tax is 
shifted through a reduction of the supply of the item taxed. Since, as a 
rule, the demand lo'r sh^cM^'^ssentials” tends to be relatively less elas- 
tic than that for nonessentiais or luxuries, the possibility of dealers shifting 
a tax per unit on necessaries is greater than one on contorts and luxuries, 
faence, the poor man bears a relatively greater burden in indirect taxation 
than does the rich man, the taxes on whose articles of consumption are not 

so easily shifted by merchants or dealers. . .j 

A review of the principles governing costs and values, as seen by individ- 
ual firms in intermediate periods of production under conditions either of 
perfect competition or of imperfect competition, or of monopoly, will help 
to show the effects of various indirect taxes on supply and price. Thus a 
tax per unit of product (excise tax) will increase marginal costs of all firms 
producing the article taxed. The higher marginal costs of the highest cost 
producers, due to the tax, will raise their costs above selling pnce and so 
tend to drive them out of business. The resultant shorter supply will 
cause the price to rise, and sooner or later the tax will be forced on to con- 
sumers, in whole or in part, in the form of a higher price on the taxed 

article. . , , 

In cases of imperfect competition or monopoly, a tax per umt ot product 

will likewise raise marginal costs and change the point of intersection o 
marginnl cost and marginal revenue for the individual firm. Hence supply 
will tend to be reduced and selling price raised. But the elasticity of de- 
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mand for the product of the particular firm will determine how far the tax 
will be shifted either forward to the consumer in the form of higher 
price, or backward to the factors, in the form of lower cost pay- 
ments, and how far it will be borne by the firm in the form of decreased 

net profits. , 

In the long run, if it is found that the net returns to the enterpriser are 

reduced by the tax because it cannot readily be shifted, capital will not be 
likely to flow into the industry in question until the latter has recovered 
sufficiently to show a return approximately equal to that on similar invest- 
ments in other industries. The gradual adjustment of supply will, in con- 
sequence, ultimately rSult in shifting the tax to consumers, altlmugh over 
a short period of time it may fall primarily on producers. The mobil- 
ity of labor and capital will be an important factor in determimng the 
duration of time necessary toTbring about the requisite readjustment of 

industry. . , . ^ • j- 

16-14. What Is a “Good” Tax? From the point of view of the mdi- 

^ vidual who does not recognize his civic, obligations, no tax that affects his 
pocketbook is “good.” But assuming a sense of cjvic duty and of social 
' responsibility, a tax that cannot be evaded, that cannot be shifted, that is 
levied in accordance with ability to pay, and that is convenient of pa,yment 
may be regarded as a “good” tax from the viewpoint of the individual 

- ^^om the standpoint of society, a tax that does not unduly burden legit- 
imate indiistrial enterprise, that does not make discriminations among 
various enterprises except for sumptuary purposes, that will tend to de- 
crease rather than to increase inequalities in the distnbution of wealth and 
income, and the disbursement of which will result in greater collective 
l^enefits than if expended individually — such a tax yields distmct social 

benefits. xu i 

FinaUy, from the ppint of view of the government makmg the levy, 

' that tax may be considered “good” which is definite in amount, eco- 
nomical. iQ coUect, certain as to time of paymlSf; and pr6di»e of 

It is this last consideration that is apparently uppermost in the minds 
of most legislators charged with imposing taxes. A general sales tax has 
attained decided popularity among those lawmakers who look pnmanly 
to tax yield as the best indicator of its fiscal merits. But, as will be ^o^_ 
' later, such a sales tax is distinctly unsound from the viewpoint of both tax- 

i payer and society as a whole. ^ . 

i A “good” tax should therefore be judged from the viewpomts of the tax- 
. A payer, society, and the government. In the following two chapters, vari- 
^ » ous Federal, state, and local taxes will be considered in the light of the 
general requisites of a “good” tax, set forth above. 
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Guide Questions on Text 


1. Explain and illustrate the difference between public receipts and public revenues. 

2. How may public revenues be classified? 

3. Trace the historical development of public revenues. 

4. Explain and illustrate what is meant by “grants-in-aid.” 

6. Account for the increase in revenues from public-service enterprises in our econ- 
omy. How do such revenues differ from tax revenues? 

6. Distinguish among fees, special assessments, and taxes. 

7. 'Taxes may be either direct or indirect.” Explain. 

Do direct or indirect taxes offer an economically sounder basis of taxation? Give 


reasons. r x- o 

9. What is meant by the equality and uniformity theory of taxation: 

10. What factors in our present-day economy make this theory inexpedient of appli- 

^^ll.^‘'At best, the specific-benefit theory of taxation has very limited applicability.'^ 

12. Show why the "ability-to-pay” theory of taxation has come to be widely regarded 
the soundest basis of taxation. 

13. How may ability to pay taxes be measured? Which measure do you consider 

best? Why? ,, m i • j -n + ^ 

14. "In the last analysis, all taxes are paid out of income. Explain and illustrate. 

15. What is the difference between proportional and progressive taxes? 

16. What is the justification for levying progressive taxes? 

17. Explain and illustrate what is meant by the incidence and shifting of taxes. 

18. Analyze the characteristics of a "good” tax from various viewpoints. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Extent and earnings of self-supporting governmental agencies at Federal, state, 
and local levels. 

2. Competition between public and private enterprise. 

3. Changes in relative importance of direct versus indirect taxes in the Federal 
budget. 

4. Inductive studies of the incidence of specific taxes. 

5. "Incentive” taxation. 

6. Examination into alternative proposals for postwar tax reforms. 


Selected References 


See Selected References, Chap. XIV. 



CHAPTER XVII 


FEDERAL TAX REVENUES 

17-1. Trend toward Direct Federal Taxes. Fundamentally, as pointed 
out before, all taxes are levies on income. Through taxation, a portion of 
the income stream produced by private enterprise is diverted into the public 
treasury, to be paid out again by the state as money income to those ren- 
dering various public services. But the methods employed by governments 
to divert money income into thS public treasury varyjonsijderaH More- 
over, the kinds of taxes imposed have undergone' muuy sd^ificant changes 
from time to time. This is particularly true of Federal taxes; but, as will 
be shown in the f oUowing chapter, taxes levied against property values con- 
tinue to be the primary source of local tax revenues. 

Until the beginning of the present century. Federal tax revenues were 
derived chiefly from indirect taxes in the form of customs or import levies 
and excise duties on specific domestic commodities. Prior to 1913, there 
were definite constitutional limitations to imposing direct taxes by the 
Federal government on any basis other than that of equality and uniform- 
ity. In view of these limitations. Congress imposed direct taxes “appor- 
tioned among the several states . . . according to their respective numbers 
only five times in the history of the national government before 1900. 
Direct Federal taxes were the exception rather than the rule prior to the 
First World War. 

In 1913, however, the Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
was ratified by the necessary three-fourths of the states of the Union. This 
amendment provided that: 

* Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes from whatever 
I source derived without apportionment among the several states, and without re- 
gard to any census enumeration. 

In spite of this constitutional provision giving Congress power to tax in- 
comes “from whatever source derived,” the Supreme Court of the United 
States has indicated from time to time that Congress may not impose a tax 
on incomes derived from interest on state and municipal bonds. Until a 
further constitutional amendment, is passed by Congress and ratified by 
the necessary number of states permitting the taxation of income derived 
from such bonds, the phrase “from whatever source derived” will continue 
to have certain limitations to its appUcability. 
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17-2. Customs Duties, a. Fiscal Importance. PiifliJalhe imposition 
of the corporation profits tax in 1911 and the individual income tax in ;913, 
customs duties were more productive of Federal revenue than the so-called 
“internal-revenue duties,” which then were chiefly excise taxes. Dunng 
the 10 years from 1902 to 1911, customs yielded an annual average of 53 
per cent of the total tax revenues of the Federal government. Revenues 
from duties on imports for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, on the other 
hand were but 2 per cent of the total tax revenues of the Federal gov- 
ernment for that year. In 1940-1941, our last prewar fiscal year, they 
amounted to only 4.7 per cent of the Federal tax revenues. 

In general, the relative importance of customs receipts, as compared 
’■'With other Federal revenues, has decreased with the passage of time. Al- 
though import duties showed a moderate, temporary rise during the 
twenties, they, have fluctuated considerablj^ varying not merely wth^ 
n genial business conditions but also with waror pea ce and with changes 
j '|in tmra iegisla,tioh7 Tfrnport duties declined' considerably during the de- 
1 pressmhTnlHS early thirties, dropping from 602.3 million dollars in the 
fiscal year 1929 to 318.8 million dollars in 1939, or by about one-half. 

b. Fiscal Uncertainty. Customs duties are an ijn rehable source of Fed- 
eral revenue, since they are affected by manj^distur^^^ences. In’, 
times of a great national emergency, such as war, when governmental ex-i ^ 
penditures increase considerably, revenues from customs tend to decre^ej ) 
rather than to increase with the need for more funds. For example, after 
our entrance into the First World War customs receipts dropped from 226 
million dollars in 1917 to 182.8 million dollars in 1918, or by 19 per cent. 
Again in 1943, in the midst of the Second World War, they were about 
equal to what they had been at the depth of the depression in 1932.i 

Wars of foreign nations, as well as our own, have likewise adversely af-j ^ 
fected Federal receipts derived from import duties. With the outbreaki 
of the First World War in 1914, import receipts were 8 per cent less than 
in the preceding year. As pointed out above, tariff revisions also may cause 'i' 
fluctuations in receipts from customs. The fact that they may decrease at 
the very time when additional funds are needed to meet urgent public re- 
quirements, and that they are relatively uncertain because of the disturb- 
ing political influences to which they are exposed, offsets any possible good 
features of customs duties as sources of Federal revenues. 

c. Fiscal Incidence. The common impression prevails that customs I , 
duties are largely borne by foreign exporters. The line of reasoning leading 
to this conclusion runs somewhat as follows: A tax is imposed on an im- 
ported article. If the price to the domestic consumer is increased by the 
amount of the tax, the domestic selling price may be raised to the point 
> Data on customs duties taken from Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1943, 
p. 242. 
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where it wUl be profitable to produce the commodity at home and ^h^ 
crowd out the foreign competitor, unless he assumes the customs duty by 

lowerinc his selling price correspondingly. *1 j 4 .^,, 

The fncidence of an import duty, however cannot be ^o^asiy deter- 
mined It may be true that over a relatiyfily .short penod of ^une Jhe selle 
or producer of the commodity may be compelled to bear either the major 
portion or all of the duty imposed on his product, beca^ of the nature of 
rtie demand for the commodity in question. But, in the long run, the i 
evitable readjustments of conditions of supply will tend to shift the burden , . 
of customs duties, events internal excise duties are ultimately shifted, to 

and Protective Aspects. When duties are imposed on forei^ 
products imported into the United States for the purpose of restncting 
Inch importation, it is obvious that they cannot be productive of revenue 
if they ^fulfill their full protective purpose. Consequently, a s^calle 
^p^Stive torifi” may not logically be regarded aa part 0 *e^lm re^ 
enne system of a country. In general, it may be concluded that, within 
xXin limits, the larger .the amount of actual protection to domes ‘c in- 
Cries, the Smaller the resultant revenue to the home government, and 
the ereater the loss to, or burden on, the domestic consumers. . . .« 

F^mSe point of view of public revenue, therefore, our present tariff 
system is open to the criticism that the income it affords to the gavemment 
St o proportion to the burden it imposes on the taxpayer in the form of 
feher rnWof eommo^^^^^^ Customs duties for fiscal purposes are also 
. + 1,0 oVrlooften that thev can be evaded, in whole or in part, by smug- 


\ieling or by misrepresenting araciesoiui+i^vyip. ^ .,t, 

' Moreover, as compared with internal revenues, import duties are un- 
,, ecolmical Uc collect. For the hecal y.w 1943 
^ collecting $100 of various kinds of customs duties 

average cost of collecting internal-revenue taxes was but $0.32 for every 

*^^MnaUy,1^stoins duties are not levied in accordance with 
1 of ability to pay. In so far aa they are placed on basic necessities, they 
' impose a disproportionately heavy burden on individuals 

comes- and so they fail to satisfy our sense of justice in taxation. But in 

^rof to S' obicctions, cuatoms dutte »U1 

play a part in the Federal revenue system of the future, although a 

atively less important role than in the past. 

17 - 3 . Federal Excise Taxes, a. Nature. Excise taxes are thoselevi_^ 

I on commodities in some stage of producUon brfore they reach *b« 

“ » chnsamer. From fte close of the avU War to f 

income laaes during the First World War, excise duties, such ^ 
alcohoUc beverages and tobacco, formed the chief source of all internal 
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revenue of the Federal government. These taxes are sometoe£^^n^ 
to as indirect taxes on co nsumpti on. Although levied on commomties in 
vajETouil^Sesarp^ucHonTthe'y a^emteEidfi^^ 

consumer. Whether they can be shifted, either in whole or in part, will 
‘depend upon the effect that the addition of the tax to the selling price of the 
taxed commodity will have upon demand and supply. In general, it is 
true that an excise tax will ultimately fall on the consumer. 

In the early days of excise duties, attempts were frequently made to levy 
a uniform rate on all classes of commodities, in the belief that such duties 
would result in an equal distribution of the tax burden. In our pre^nt 
roundabout system of production, involving many stages in the transition 
froml'aw materials to finished products, the administrative difficulties of . ^ 

levying uniform taxes on ?ill cla^s jof commqditi^^^^^ almost ins^- 
mountable. Moreover, because'of pre^nt inequalities in the distribution 
of wealth and income, uniform rates on all classes of commodities would 
result in a disproportionately heavy burden of taxation on consumers of 
moderate means. 

b. Purpose. Excise duties may be employed for seyeral^purposes.^ In 
the first place, they may be used primarily for fiscal puiposes to counter- 
act the effects of certain customs duties. If a government wishes to impose 
an import duty on a specific commodity for fiscal purposes and at the same 
time to preserve competitive conditipns at home and abroad, it will impose 
a corresponffihrdutf on the domestic product. OthermseJttijdmpQrtduty 
would afford .a degree oi pronto home producer, and so defeat 

the fiscal purpose of the duty. 

Secondly, import duties may be imposed for s umptu^ purpo^s. It 
may seem socially desirable to limit the consumption of certain com- 
modities considered harrnfuT to their consumers. Whenever excise duties 
are levied for sumptuary or regulative purposes, the fiscal aspects of such 
duties are of secondary importance, even though they may be very pro- 
ductive of revenue. Familiar illustrations of commodities taxed primarily 
for sumptuary purposes are intoxicating liquors, tobacco, narcotic drugs, 
and playing cards. Motives are often so mixed, however, that it is difficult 
to say which are primary and which are incidental reasons. One may 
validly question the constitutional authority of Congress to use its taxing 
power for other than fiscal purposes. Yet it has frequently been employed 
for regulatory purposes, with relatively little regard for tax revenues. This 
is particularly true of various excise taxes. 

c. Wartime Extension. Partly to provide additional tax revenue, and 
partly to curtail the consumption of some civilian goods, excise duties were 
considerably extended by Congress during the Second World War. Under 
the Revenue Act of 1943, the list of such taxes included levies on the sale 
of distilled spirits, wines and liquors, tobacco and tobacco products, lu- 
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bricating oils, matches, gasoline, tires and inner tubes, various toilet 
preparations, automobiles and automobile accessories, mechanical re- 
frigerators, sporting goods, and a variety of other items. 

d. Disproportionate Excise Taxes. Because of the wide use of the auto- 
mobile in the United States, excise duties on automobiles, motor acces- 
sories, and fuels have proved a particularly lucrative 
tax revenue, both in prewar years and during the Second World War In 
1943 ‘ Federal taxes on motorists, in one form or another, amounted to it 
per cent of all manufacturers’ excise taxes collected by the Federal govern- 
ment, while for the fiscal year 1944 this total aggregated almost 80 per 
cent. These figures inSlided neither the wartime Federal motor vehicles 
use or stamp tax, nor state and local taxes on motor fuels and accessories 

and motor-license fees. 

Taxes levied on owners and users of motor vehicles, in the aggregate, 
are relatively higher than taxes imposed on other items of daily use, such as 
telephones, radio sets, and various household appliances. Yet is com- 
monly accepted that the automobile is an economic necessity. Therefore, 
multiple taxes on motorists, levied by various governmental agencies, 
violate a basic principle of taxation, namely, that of equality of sacnfice. 
The benefit principle of taxation can scarcely be said to apply to the many 
taxes imposed on motorists, because these taxes have been used extensively 
for other governmental purposes than merely for highway construction, 
maintenance, and road protection, for which they were ongmally designed. 

e. Pros and Cons of Excise Taxes. Excise duties, in general, possess 
some favorable features. They are productive of revenue and easy to ad- 
minister. Moreover, they are economical to collect, fairiy certain m 
amount, and usually payable in such small amounts that the burden im- 
posed is not always felt by the average taxpayer. But excise duties are 
Ltinctly objectionable on the ground that they are not levied in accord- 
ance with ability to pay. In order to make them productive of revenue, 
they must be levied on items of wide use, which commonly fall in the cat- 

egory of necessities. . i r x* 

Furthermore, excise duties, if imposed for a short period of time upon 
specific commodities, are objectionable to the producers of those com- 
modities. They impose an unjust burden upon the manufacturers, who 
may have to bear the major portion of the duty before the supply wi 1 be 
readjusted so as to shift the tax to the ultimate consumer in the pnee of the 
finished product. Excise duties are objectionable also because the in- 
cidence of such taxes is difficult to ascertain; they may impose unequal 
burdens upon different classes of income. Excise duties should, therefore, 
not be viewed as a major source of Federal tax revenues m our postwar 
economy, even though they were desirable as wartime measures. 

^ Fiscal year ending June 30. 
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17-4. Brief Survey of Federal Income Taxation. Although, as previ- 
ously indicated, all taxes must be paid out of income, the expression “in- 
come taxes” has come to be applied specifically to direct taxes on money 
incomes derived from various sources. The first bill providing a Federal 
income tax in the United States was passed by Congress on July 1, 1861. 

It levied a 3 per cent tax on all money incomes above $800. The amoimt 
of exemption was subsequently reduced to $600 and a slightly graduated ^ 
scale adopted. The o ririnal tax law of 1861 . which expired in 1870, was 
reenacted for an additional period of 2 years, and then discontinued. While 
effective, this income tax yielded nearly 25 per cent of the total internal 
revenue of the Federal government. 

The income tax of 186l'^as attacked almost immediately on constitu- 
tional grounds; it was held that it was a direct tax not duly apportioned 
as provided in the Constitution of the United States. But in 1880 the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that this income tax was not 
a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution ; and so it was declared 
constitutional.* 

The next attempt to levy a Federal income tax was made in 1894. The '^i 
constitutionality of this law was again questioned. The Supreme Court 
reversed its decision on the Civil War income tax, holding that the income 
tax of 1894 was direct, and that therefore it had to be apportioned ac- 
cording to population. 

In view of this decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, it 
became increasingly apparent that a direct Federal income tax could be 
made possible only by constitutional amendment. The agitation for such 
an amendment began in 1909; it continued until Congress passed such an 
enabling amendment, which the requisite three-fourths of the states finally 
ratifiedinJ^lS. In spite of this amendment, the constitutionality of that 
poflioTofthe Federal Revenue Act of 1913 providing for a progressive 
income tax was contested in the courts. It was contended that the pr<> 
gressive feature of the income tax, classifying taxpayers according to their 
wealth or income was unwarranted, unjust, and unreasonable, even though 
the general principle of direct income-tax legislation had been established. 
The decision of the Supreme Court,* however, upheld the law in every re- 
spect, even supporting the controversial principle of progression. 

Thus, the Federal income tax, after a half century of protest, became anj 
established institution, incorporated in the Federal revenue system of the 
United States. For the fiscal y ear ending; June 30. 1929^ 58 p e r cent of ihe j 
total Federal revenue receipts was derived from individual income and 
corporation profits taxes. But their relative importance as a^ source of 
Federal tax revenue declined rapidly during the years of depression follow-^ 

^ Springer v. United States j 102 U.S. 686 (1870). 

* Burshaher v. Union Pacific Railroad, 240 U.S. 1 (1916). 
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ing 1929. From 19^to 1939 Federal income taxes averaged only 42 per 
cent of total Federal tax revenues annually and in 1933 amounted to only 
36 per cent of the total. This relative decline was due not merely to a 
shrinkage in the yield of income and profits taxes, because of the depres- 
sion but also to a substantial increase in miscellaneous tax revenues pro- 
vided under the Revenue Act of 1932. In 1947, on the other hand per- 
I sonal and corporation income taxes represented about 78 per cent of total 
1 Federal tax revenues. j 

17-6. Federal Income Taxes on Individuals. Federal revenue legisla^ 
tion underwent frequent changes during the depression of the thirties, and 
particularly during the^cond World War. Both rates and ba^s, on which 
various income taxes were levied, were modified from time to time, to meet 
ever-increasing fiscal requirements, and to adapt Federal tax measures to 
changing economic conditions. In a war emergency, such frequent tax re- 
visions may be necessary, but in times of peace they are undesirable and 
may accentuate the prevalent economic instability. Table 11, on page 331, 
presents a general survey of the many Federal tax revisions since 1932, in 
so far as individual income tax payments are concerned. 

o. Basic Features of Recent Federal Iimym-tax Laws. Tax rates on in- 
dividual net incomes are a combination of what are called normal taxes 
and surtaxes. Normal taxes under the Revenue Act of 1932 amounted to 
4 per cent of the first $4,000 of net income in excess of “personal credits^ — 
analogous to allowances for normal human “maintenance and upkeep 
and 8 per cent of all net incomes above that sum. Surtaxes were levied at 
progressive rates, beginning with 1 per cent on net incomes between $6,000 
and $10,000, and increasing by gradual steps to 55 per cent on net incomes 

in excess of $1,000,000. ^ t a 

The Revenue Act of 1934 provided for a smgle normal tax rate of 4 per 

cent on net incomes after personal credits, but increased surtax rates pro- 
gressively from 4 per cent on net incomes, beginning with $4,000, to 59 per 
cent on surtax net incomes in excess of $1,000,000. While in subsequent 
Federal revenue acts, down to 1942, the normal tax rate was continued at 
4 per cent, surtax rates were stepped up progressively at various intervals, 
until they reached the wartime rate of 20 per cent on the first $2,0W of net 
income subject to tax, to a maximum of 91 per cent on net incomes in excess 
of $200,000. Moreover, the normal tax was increased by a 10 per cent de- 
fense tax under the Revenue Act of 1940, thus in essence increasing the nor- 
mal rate to 4.4 per cent in that year. But this defense tax was discon- 
tinued under subsequent wartime revenue acts, while both normal and 
surtax rates were stepped up significantly in 1942, as is indicated m Table 

Furthermore, personal exemptions, which amounted to $2,500 for mar- 
ried couples, and $1,000 for single peilsons under the Revenue Act of 1932, 
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were reduced to $1,000 and $500 respectively under the Revenue Act of 
1944, while credit for each dependent was raised from $400 to $500, and the 
concept of “dependent” was made more inclusive than in earlier acts. 

6. Trend Toward Broader Base and Higher Rates, Since the war program 
increased the earnings of the lower income classes rapidly, those incomes 
were subjected to heavier taxes by widening the personal income-tax base, 
until an estimated 50 million individuals were subject to Federal income- 
tax payments in 1944. The heavier taxes were not imposed merely to pro- 
vide additional revenues for financing the war effort, but also to decrease 
Icivilian demand for consumers^ goods, in the face of many wartime short- 
ages of civilian supply^ Moreover the steeply progressive rates on larger 

( incomes minimized the likelihood of there being any wartime millionaires 
left, after tax payments, in view of a 91 per cent surtax rate on surtax net 
incomes in excess of $200,000. 

c, Pay-as-you-earn Basis and Collection at Source, In the face of popular 
pressure, Congress amended the Revenue Act of 1942 by passing the Cur- 
rent Tax Payment Act of 1943. This placed Federal personal income taxes 
very largely on a “pay-as-you-earn” basis, rather than levying income 
taxes in any one year on the income received during the preceding year, 
as had been the case under former revenue acts. Thus it became possible 
for millions of taxpayers to discharge their tax liability to the Federal gov- 
ernment as they earned their incomes. 

The Act pro /ided also for the collection of personal income taxes, either 
weekly, bimonthly or monthly, by withholding at the source. Employers 
have been held responsible for deducting the tax from pay rolls and making 
quarterly returns to the Collector of Internal Revenue of the taxes with- 
held. The major portion of individual income-tax payments was thus put 
on a “pay-as-you-earn” basis during the war. T.here is reason to believe 
that this sound tax reform will be a permanent feature of the Federal tax 
revenue system in the postwar economy. 

Withholding at the source establishes a closer relationship between the 
time of earning an income and that of paying taxes thereon. Moreover, it 
decreases the possibility of tax evasion by individual taxpayers. Again, it 
distributes tax liability over many payment intervals and thus decreases 
the difficulties to taxpayers of making lump sum payments at quarterly 
intervals. Taxpayers are also better able to budget their personal expendi- 
tures in terms of their take-home pay, without worrying about having to 
set aside funds for tax payments. Finally, taxation at the source facilitates 
the settlement of decedents^ estates by diminishing income-tax liability at 
time of death. 

d. Simplification of Reporting Form, The Individual Income Tax Act 
of 1944 was designed to relieve the majority of income-tax payers of the 
necessity of computing their taxes *and filing returns. A new concept, 
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“adjusted gross income,” was incorporated in the Act. A normal tax of 3 
per cent was levied against this gross income after allowing for certain 
business deductions, but no personal credits or exemptions were allowed 
for dependents. Income recipients with adjusted gross incomes below 
$5,000, regardless of source, were permitted an optional simplified tax 
computation under the 1944 law, which, when employed, relieved millions 
of taxpayers of the necessity of filing tax returns. Thus, while the Federal 
income-tax base during the Second World War was vastly extended, the 
optional simplified tax computation applied to some thirty million tax- 
payers. 

e. Postwar Reduction of Income Tax. Shortly after the close of the war. 
Congress passed the Revenue Act of 1945, reducing Federal taxes on in- 
dividual incomes and corporation profits for 1946 by an estimated 6 billion 
dollars. This represented the first Federal income-tax rate reduction since 
1929. Some 12 million former income-tax payers in the lower income 
brackets were removed from the tax rolls of the Federal government. 

The wisdom of this tax reduction at a time when the Federal budget was 
still unbalanced, and when excessive spending power in the hands of the 
public was continuing the threat of inflation, was questioned by many 
economists. But political expediency at times must yield to economic 
soundness. The fear of mass unemployment as a result of discontinuance 
of war work influenced Congress to yield to the popular pressure for down- 
ward income-tax revision immediately after the conclusion of the Second 
World War. 

Further efforts to reduce Federal income taxes were made in 1947 and 
1948. Two proposals for income-tax reduction were passed by Congress 
in 1947; but primarily because of the inflationary threat growing out of 
releasing additional consumer demand at a time of full employment by 
I'oducing taxes, these measures were vetoed by President Truman. The 
vetoes were sustained by Congress. But in 1948 another bill to reduce 
Federal taxes on personal incomes by an estimated 4.8 bilhon dollars be- 
came law in spite of a presidential veto. 

This tax legislation was regarded unsound by many in view of the con- 
tinued inflationary pressure on prices in 1948 growing out of an excessive 
monetary demand for goods. Prospective increased governmental demand 
for funds to finance both domestic and international commitments, in the 
face of reduced taxes, carried the threat of further budgetary deficits. A 
sounder fiscal program would have sought to maintain Federal tax rates 
at their high levels and to exercise rigorous governmental economies, with 
a view to further reduction in the national debt out of budgetary surpluses. 

/. Summary and Conclusion. Table 11 presents a brief summary of the 
individual income-tax provisions of Federal revenue acts since 1932, 
normal and surtax rates, tax liability, personal exemptions, and credits for 
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dependents. It shows the steeply progressive individual tax rates appli- 
cable to personal incomes during the Second World War. 

While the equity of progressive taxation in the face of pronounced in- 
equalities in income distribution may not be seriously questioned, the rates 
of progression may be such as to impair the formation of capital out of 
voluntary saving and investing. 

17-6. Corporation Income Tax. a. Legislation. Not only have indi- 
vidual net incomes been subject to Federal income taxes since 1913, but 
corporate incomes also have been taxed. As early as 1909, an ^‘excise tax’^ 
on corporations, measured by net corporate profits, was imposed by the 
Federal government.^ When our first modern individual income-tax law 
was passed in 1913, the corporation income tax, in the form of a tax on net 
corporate profits, was incorporated therein. The tax rate on net corporate 
incomes has been changed under subsequent laws. The Revenue Act of 
1935 adopted the innovation of slightly progressive rates on corporate in- 
comes for taxable years following Dec. 31, 1935. This principle of pro- 
gression in taxes on corporate net incomes, subject to tax, was continued in 
modified form in subsequent revenue acts (see Table 12, on page 335). 

b. Normal and Surtax Rates. Under Federal tax laws in effect during 
the war income taxes levied on corporation profits were divided into regular 
income taxes with normal and surtax rates and '‘excess-profits'' taxes. 
Corporations having a net income of $25,000 or more a year were subject 
to a normal tax of 24 per cent, with a surtax of 10 per cent on the first 
$50,000 and 16 per cent on all additional net income. 

c. Wartime Excess-profits Tax. The excess-profits tax was a flat rate of 
90 per cent on all excess profits, as compared with prewar profits, or as 
computed on profits in excess of a certain rate on an approved capitaliza- 
tion. But total Federal taxes on corporation income could not exceed 80 
per cent of the surtax net income. Moreover, the Revenue Act of 1942 
provided for a postwar refund of 10 per cent of excess-profits taxes paid. 
Corporations were also permitted to average out gains and losses over a 
3-year period in computing their tax liability in any one year. Several 
optional methods were provided in the Revenue Act of 1942 for computing 
the amount of excess profits, but with the repeal of the excess-profits tax 
in 1945 after the close of the war, they now have mere historical significance. 

Congress yielded to the general demand for the repeal of this excess-profits 
tax on the grounds that its continuation into the postwar period would retard 
the reconversion program and restrict investments in new peacetime projects. 

The justification for an excess-profits tax in times of war can scarcely be 
applied to a peacetime capitalistic economy, in which the “profits" motive 
is viewed as the mainspring of business activity. There is a popular re- 
sentment against “wartime profiteering" by both business corporations 
and individuals who may have enriched themselves as a result of big gov- 
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Table 12. Provisions of Federal Revenue Acts * (1932-1945, Inclusive) 
Relative to Corporation Normal and Surtaxes f 


Revenue 
Act of 

Applicable to 
taxable year 

Net income subject to tax 

Tax rate, per cent 

1932 

1934 

1932-1933 

1934-1936 

All 

All 

13.75% 

13.75% 

1936 

1936-1937 

Domestic corporations t 

First $2,000 to over $25,000 
Surtax on adjusted undistributed 
net income, first 10% of net in- 
come progressive to over 60% 
Specific credits on adjusted net 
incomes under $50,000 

8% progressive to 15% 
7 % progressive to 27 % 

1938 

1938-1939 

Domestic corporations 

First $5,000 of net income pro- 
gressive to $20,(X)0 to $25,000 
Over $25,000 with optional alter- 
native 

12.6% progressive to 
16% 

19% - (16.6% of div- 
idends received + 
2.6% of dividends 
paid) 

1940 

Second Act 

1940 

Domestic corporations 

Under $25,000 (as above) 

Over $25,000 + Defense Tax 

13.6% progressive to 
17% 

22.1% + 10% of in- 
come tax 

1941 

1941 

Domestic corporations 

Under $25,000 (as above) 

Over $25,000 

Surtax on net income to $25,000 
^Surtax on net income over $25,000 

16% progressive to 
19% 

24% 

6% 

7% 

1942 

1942 to date 

Domestic corporations 

Under $25,000 (as above) 

Over $25,000 

Surtax on net income to $25,000 
Surtax on next $25,000 
[Surtax on net income over $50,000 

16% progressive to 
19% 

24% 

10% 

22% 

16% of entire net 
income 


♦ Adapted from “Federal Tax Service,” vol. 4, pp. 60, 0.76/., Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1946. 
t Not including war profits and excess-profits taxes first imposed under the second Revenue Act of 1940 
at rates ranging to 60% on adjusted excess-profits net income over $500,000, and raised to 95% on adjusted 
excess-profits net income over $500,000 (with over-all corporation income-tax limitation to 80% of surtax 
net income) under Revenue Act of 1943. Repealed under Revenue Act of 1945. 

t Rates on nonresident and resident foreign corporations as well as banks and trust companies omitted 
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emmental war orders. Moreover, to permit war “profiteering” to run its 
course might also induce wage earners to demand a bigger share of the 
swollen war incomes and so increase the inflationary pressure or demands 
for consumption goods. Hence there are good reasons for levying ^ 
excess-profits tax in times of war. But these can hardly be said to be valid 
in our peacetime economy so long as it is possible to maintain competitive 

conditions and to curb monopoly profits. 

d. Criticism of the Taxation of Corporate Income. In Federal income-tax 
legislation enacted since 1913, the attempt is made to treat corporations, 
partnerships, and individuals alike. The legal interpretation that a cor- 
poration functions as a “natural person” is retained in the Federa,! income- 
tax law. Thus, the term “person” is defined to mean “an individual, a 

trust or estate, a partnership, or a corporation. ^ ^ . j. -j i 

In the sense in which the concept “income” is applicable to individuals, 
it cannot possibly be applied to corporations, without considerable con- 
fusion of thought. Individuals have net monetary incomes that they can 
employ either to purchase present enjoyments or gratifications, or to save 
for the future. Corporations, on the other hand, are legal entities, crea- 
tions of the state, ultimately benefiting individuals who derive incomes 
from them; and being artificial, legal creations, the psychological signifi- 
cance of enjoyable income to individuals (a flow of commodities or services 
to gratify human desires) is inapplicable to them. Corporations have 
receipts, expenditures, profits, and losses, but not real income that is con- 
sumed by real persons, as, for example, by individuals who own corporate 
securities and receive money income in the form of interest and dividends 
from corporations. But in spite of these important differences between 
individuals and corporations, the Federal Revenue Act of 1934 provided 
slightly progressive rates on net corporate incomes; and this theory of 
progression in taxing corporation profits was continued in Federal revenue 
legislation through the Second World War. 

Specific exemptions and progressive rates of taxation levied on net in- 
comes of corporations have no relationship in principle to similar provisions 
pertaining to individual net incomes. One corporation, having net profits 
in any one year of $100,000, may distribute these among a few individuals 
of large means. Another, with precisely the same net profits for the same 
taxing period, may apportion those among several hundred stockholders of 
moderate means. To allow the same exemptions and to impose the same 
rates of taxation on both net corporate incomes is unjust. This inequity 
is only partially offset by the graduated scale of surtaxes on personal in- 
comes. However, with every further increase in surtax rates it tends to 
become less pronounced. 

e. Practical Administrative Difficulties. Certain practical difficulties in 
the administration of a corporation profits or income tax must also be in- 
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dicated. How is net profit or net income of a corporation to be determined? 
If figured on invested capital, how is the amount of invested capital to be 
ascertained? No uniformity in accounting systems exists at present that 
would make possible an accurate comparison of ^^net incomes^’ of different 
enterprises for taxation purposes. 

The tax on net earnings of corporations has been characterized as follows: 

To avoid serious inequality and evasion the tax on net earnings would require 
for administration a thorough examination into the accounts of every corporation 
taxed, together with strict rules how these accounts should be kept. ... It would 
be a continual source of irritations between the corporation and the taxing officials. 

. . . The practical difficulties in the way of imposing a tax on net earnings seem 
overwhelming.^ 

In view of both theoretical and practical objections to either normal or 
surtaxes on net incomes of corporations, it is debatable whether they 
should form a permanent part of the Federal revenue system. From the 
point of view of revenue yield, they have been very productive, for cor- 
porations are numerous and large; but from the point of view of economic 
justice, they are inequitable, for they impose an unequal burden on in- 
dustrial enterprise. Moreover, taxes on corporate profits can be evaded 
by an undue increase in many items of expenditures, such as salaries, re- 
serves for depreciation, concealed investments, and the like. In how far, 
if at all, corporation profits taxes should, therefore, be made a permanent 
feature of the Federal revenue program in our postwar economy will be 
considered later in this chapter. 

17-7. Federal Estate and Gift Taxes, a. Nature and Provision, A 
Federal estate tax was first adopted in 1916; it was further expanded under 
the Revenue Act of 1921. Such a tax is levied by the Federal government 
upon the transfer of property at the death of its owner. An estate tax 
differs from an inheritance tax in that it is levied against the decedent^s 
undivided estate, regardless of the amount of individual inheritances or the 
relationship of beneficiaries. State inheritance taxes, on the other hand, 
are commonly based on separate legacies, and their rates usually differ- 
entiate between several classes of heirs. Every state in the Union except 
Nevada has either estate- or inheritance-tax laws. Both estate and in- 
heritance taxes have minimum exemptions and progressive rates. 

The Federal estate tax, while applying to the decedent^s entire estate, 
allows for various deductions, such as funeral expenses, administration 
claims and public bequests, exemptions of small estates, and certain credits 
for state inheritance taxes. The Federal estate tax is composed of two 
separate rates: the basic tax computed at 1926 rates with an exemption 

^ Report of the Special Commission on Taxation of Corporations, State of Connecticut, 
1919. 
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of. $100,000; and an additional tax at current rates, with an 
of $60 000 The former ranges from 1 per cent on the hrst ! 1 > 0 U,UUU oi 
the net estate above $100,000 to 20 per cent on the net estate m ^ess 
of $10 000,000. The latter ranges from 3 per cent on the hrst !l>i},uuu oi 
the net estate above $60,000 to 77 per cent on the net estate m excess of 
$10 000,000. Credit is allowed for state death duties of various types, but 
not in excess of 80 per cent of the basic estate tax, after deductmg gift-tax 

and Cons of Estate Taxes. The common arguments advanced m 
favor of a reduction, or^even abandonment, of the Federal estate tax are to 
the effect that highly progressive rates on large estates tend to des roy 
individual initiative and thrift and so result in a net loss to society, ihe 
assumption behind this argument is that estates will be represente y 
tangible wealth rather than accumulated bank balances. If held as idle 
cash rather than as investments, they would not have contributed to in- 
creasing social benefits but would rather have contributed to creating un- 
employment. It is also contended that the estate tax is objectionable be- 
cause it is levied on capital values and not on income. Lastly, it has been 
charged that the estate tax is designed to equalize the distribution oi 

wealth, and thus savors of communism. 

All such popularly presented arguments against a Federal estate tax are 
of doubtful validity. But some valid objections to the estate tax as a fiscal 
measure may be advanced. Its yield is very irregular and uncertain It is 
therefore an unreliable source of tax revenue. In 1927, estate and gift taxes 
combined yielded 100 million dollars; whereas in 1933, with higher pro- 
gressive rates than in 1927, the yield was only 34 million dollars; but in 
1943 Federal estate and gift taxes produced nearly 450 million dollars in 


tax revenues. , . <> r 

To minimize the inducement to evade the estate tax by a transfer of 
property before death, the 1935 amendment to the Federal Revenue Act 
of 1932 provided a gift tax at progressive rates equal to three-fourths of the 
Federal estate-tax rates, after a specific exemption of $30,000. 

As fiscal measures. Federal estate and gift taxes embody many features 
of a “good” tax enumerated in the preceding chapter. From the stand- 
/ point of the taxpayer they are burdenless and cannot easily be evaded. 
They are levied according to the ability-to-pay principle of taxation. From 
the viewpoint of the government, however, as noted above, they are objec- 
tionable because they are not certain as to time and amount. Their fiscal 
importance, moreover, will tend to decline in view of the steeply progres- 
sive, individual income-tax rates, which in all likelihood will be a permanent 
feature of the Federal tax structure. Without large incomes to “invest” 
in estates, large estates will likewise tend to decline. 
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17-8. Postwar Federal Tax Revenues, a. Further Shift to Direct Taxa- 
tion of Income. In the preceding pages the more important sources of 
Federal tax revenues have been surveyed and evaluated. Their relative 
importance in the Federal tax structure has vmdergone decided changes, 
both in the interwar period and during the Second World War. Individual 
net income taxes and taxes on corporation profits have become the primary 
sources of Federal tax revenues, while customs duties and excise taxes play 
relatively minor roles in fiscal affairs. Direct, rather than indirect, taxes 
are relied on more and more by the Federal government. This is in ac- 
cordance with sound principles of taxation, for it establishes the incidence 
of taxation in accordance with ability to pay. 

6. Increased Burden of Taxation. During the period between the two 
world wars the yearly Federal budget averaged slightly below 5 billion 
dollars. But in the period after the Second World War, once the transi- 
tion to a peacetime economy has been made. Federal expenditures, as fore- 
cast by various authorities, may range from 20 billion to 25 billion dollars 
annually. This would be four to five times the prewar yearly Federal ex- 
penditures. These estimates do not include social security taxes, which by 
1950 will have reached around 3.5 billion dollars, assuming no extension of 
the social security program beyond that existing in 1945. State and local 
taxes may be expected to amount to about 10 billion dollars annually in 
the postwar years, giving a total of possibly 35 billion dollars that will have 
to be provided each year out of the national income to pay for various 
services of government. This is the equivalent of around 28 per cent of a 
potential annual net national income of 125 billion dollars at 1943 prices. 
The postwar upward movement in the price level, of course, necessitates 
upward adjustment of these estimates. 

17-9. Future Federal Tax Policy. In the light of these considerations, 
it becomes apparent that the prewar Federal tax policy and tax program 
will prove inadequate to meet postwar Federal fiscal needs. A sound, long- i 
range. Federal fiscal program should therefore (1) widen the tax base, as, 
compared with prewar years; (2) simplify the tax structure; and (3) remove 
discriminatory taxes, which may have a retarding effect on private busi- 
ness activity. 

a. Wider Tax Base. It has been estimated that of a postwar net national 
income of 125 billion dollars, 36 per cent or about 45 billion dollars may be 
made taxable personal or individual income, after making $500 per capita 
f)ersonal exemption and various other legal deductions, and allowing for 
tax-exempt income and income not reported. Of the taxable income, ac- 
cording to estimates made by the Committee on Postwar Tax Policy,* 

* “A Tax Program for America,” p. 22, Committee on Postwar Tax Policy, New York, 
1945 . 
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upward of 36 billion dollars, or 81 per cent, will be received by those with 
net taxable incomes of $5,000 or less annually. If all net taxable incomes in 
excess of $5,000 were to be taxed away, they would not meet more than 
about one-third of the estimated annual Federal fiscal needs after the 
transition period. 

Reliance primarily on high individual surtaxes to finance a major por- 
tion of Federal expenditures after the war is out of the question, not only 
because of their sheer inadequacy but also because of their effect on the 
supply of venture capital. It will be necessary to continue heavy normal 
personal net income taj^s in postwar years at a basic rate possibly four to 
five times the 4 per cent prewar normal tax rate. 

In addition to the high normal personal income-tax rates, progressive 
surtax rates should be continued, but, as prevwusly suggested, at some- 
what reduced rates of progression as compared with wartime rates. 

5. Simplified Tax Structure. The Revenue Act of 1945 provided for a 
single graduated personal income-tax rate to replace the former complex 
normal and surtax rate structure. This simplification of the income-tax 
rate scale should be made a permanent feature of the Federal tax structure. 
Furthermore, uniform per capita exemptions, as provided in the 1945 Act, 
should be continued in the postwar period, instead of the diversified per- 
sonal credits and exemptions for dependents, as provided in former revenue 
acts (see Table 11). These personal exemptions should be adjusted from 
time to time to allow for substantial changes in the cost of living. 

The withholding principle and the payment of taxes on a current basis, 
as introduced during the Second World War, should be retained as per- 
manent features of our postwar income-tax structure. It has been con- 
tended that widening the income-tax base by lowering personal exemptions 
makes more people tax conscious, while stoppage at the source, sooner or 
later, would destroy this tax consciousness. Workers, more concerned with 
their “take-home” pay, lose awareness of their tax liability. But the ad- 
vantages of simplified tax payments for wage earners, by stoppage at the 
source, and the decreased likelihood of tax evasion, are advantages that 
seemingly outweigh any possible loss of “tax consciousness” on the part of 

employees. j x- r 

Since Federal taxes on corporation profits have been very productive ot 
revenue, there is little likelihood that they will be abolished entirely in the 
postwar era. But a single tax on corporation net profits should displace 
the variety of corporation taxes imposed by the Federal government, 
largely as war measures. Such a uniform tax on net incomes should pref- 
erably be levied at the same rate as the basic personal income-tax rate. 

c. Nondiscriminatory Taxes. If established on sound principles of tex- 
ation, the postwar Federal tax program would seek to eliminate discrimna- 
tion by double taxation, and to abolish those taxes that retard legitimate 
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business enterprise. . Income that has been taxed as corporate income by 
the Federal government, for example, should not be subjected to normal 
or basic personal income-tax rates again when received as dividends by 
individuals. Progressive rates, above the basic or initial individual income 
tax rates, should be levied against dividends received. For reasons pre- 
viously stated, a uniform, flat rate, preferably the same as the initial in- 
dividual income-tax rate, should be levied on corporation net income, if it 
is to be taxed at all. 

17-10. Specific Proposals Concerning Federal Taxation, a. Taxing 
Stockholders and Corporate Earnings. The suggestion has been made that 
all net earnings of business corporations, regardless of their distribution, 
be taxed to individual stockholders. Thus stockholders would be required 
to report the earnings per share of stock owned by them, and pay the basic 
and progressive rates on their net incomes in accordance with their income 
status, including earnings on their holdings of stock. 

Individual income-tax payers are not permitted to deduct savings from 
their net income before computing their Federal income taxes. Undis- 
tributed corporation profits are analogous to savings of income by stock- 
holders, even though at law a corporation is a being separate and apart 
from the stockholders. The theoretical soundness of regarding corporation 
net profits as earnings of stockholders, and taxing them accordingly, may 
not be questioned, but there are both legal and administrative obstacles 
to instituting any such tax reform. 

6. Normal Tax on Corporate Earnings wUh Deduetion by Stockholders. As 
a practical compromise, and with a view to minimizing discriminatory 
taxation against recipients of dividends, it has been proposed that cor- 
porations be required to pay taxes at the normal or basic individual income- 
tax rate only on undistributed net profits, while stockholders pay taxes on 
dividends in accordance with their income status, as provided in individual 
income-tax schedules. 

Again corporations might pay a flat rate on their net profits before divi- 
dends and stockholders be given credit for the proportionate taxes on their 
stock earnings withheld at the source. Income recipients in the lower 
brackets, moreover, could be given a refund of any excess taxes paid by the 
corporation on their share of earnings. 

c. Lower Surtax Rates. A downward revision of surtax rates on net 
personal incomes would tend to induce a portion of the larger individual 
incomes into private investment, by allowing a higher net return, after 
taxes, on so-called “venture capital.” Under surtax rates prevailing in 
1947, a stockholder in the $8,000 to $10,000 net taxable income bracket 
who invested $1,000 of his income in a new corporate venture, expecting 
the corporation to earn 10 per cent on the investment, might get less than 
3 per cent net return. If the corporation actually earned $100 on the $1,000 
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investment (assuming net corporate income of $50,000 or more), it would 
first have to pay $40 in Federal corporation income taxes. After allowing 
for normal additions to surplus, the remainder, possibly $42, paid to the 
stockholder, would be subject to individual normal and surtax rates in the 
above net income bracket, leaving the taxpayer a net yield on his invest- 
ment of 2.83 per cent. If, however, the $1,000 had been invested by a 
person with a net taxable income between $150,000 and $200,000, under the 
foregoing conditions, the net yield on his investment, after Federal taxes, 
would have been 0.875 per cent.^ 

The inducement to invest in ^ Venturesome^^ projects on the part of 
recipients of larger int^dmes is obviously not very great under these con- 
ditions. They will, in all likelihood, continue to show liquidity preference, 
holding their savings as idle cash, thereby contributing to the creation of 
unemployment by retarding the circuit How of money incomes. 

d. Adjustable Tax Plan. In general, individual income taxes, levied in 
accordance with a simplified rate structure and as far as practicable with- 
held at the source, should be made the primary source of Federal tax rev- 
enue in our postwar economy. Moreover, basic and surtax rates should be 
adjusted from time to time to conform with changing business conditions, 
rising with expanding business and declining as business activity dimin- 
ishes. Such an ''adjustable tax plan'' would provide a helpful corrective 
of economic instability, and iutegrate Federal tax and fiscal policy in gen- 
eral with the bxoader objectives of economic stabilization and continued 
high levels of productive employment in our postwar economy. 

e. Credit for Insurance Premiums. Insurance is bought for protection 
and not for speculative profit. Failure to provide for the contingencies 
of life results in destitution or dependence. Consequently, insurance is 
socially desirable and should be encouraged by government through modest 
tax credits. Premiums paid for all types of personal insurance against 
death, illness, or accident might well be allowed as income-tax credits, at 
least up to $100 a year or 5 per cent of one's income. At present, contri- 
butions to organized charities are deductible up to 15 per cent of one's 
income, but insurance premiums paid for the protection of one's own self 
or family are not recognized by income-tax laws. Allowable deductions for 
medical expenses also might be more generous. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. What were the chief sources of Federal tax revenues prior to the First World War? 

2. What provision of the Sixteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution ntade 
it legally possible to levy progressive Federal income taxes? How? 

1 Illustration adapted from ‘The Twin Cities Plan. Postwar Taxes/' p. 6, St. Paul. 
Minnesota, 1944. Rates provided under Revenue Act of 1946 applied. 
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3. Point out the defects of customs duties as a major source of Federal tax revenue. 

4. protective tariff does not logically fit into the fiscal program of the Federal 
government.” Do you agree? Reasons. 

6. Why does the Federal government levy excise taxes? 

6. What were the reasons for expansion of excise taxes during the Second World War? 

7. Present the arguments for and against the extension of excise taxes in our postwar 
economy. 

8. Trace the development of individual income taxation in the United States prior 
to 1913. 

9. Point out the significant changes in Federal individual income-tax laws since 
1932 relative to: 

o. Persons required to file returns. 

b. Personal exemptions. 

c. Normal tax rates on income subject to tax. 

d. Range of progressive rates of surtaxes. 

10. In 1943 the Federal individual income tax was placed on a ^'pay-as-you-earn” 
basis. Explain how this was done and the reasons for doing so. 

11. The wisdom of tax reduction by the Federal government shortly after the close 
of the Second World War was seriously questioned by many economists. Why? 

12. What significant changes were made in the provisions of Federal revenue acts 
during the Second World War, relative to corporation income taxation? Why were 
these changes made? 

13. ^‘The justification for an excess-profits tax in times of war can scarcely be applied 
to a peacetime capitalistic economy.” Do you agree? Reasons. 

14. Criticize the theoretical and practical application of the principle of progressive 
taxation to net corporate profits. 

15. Present the arguments that have been advanced for and against levying pro- 
gressive Federal estate taxes. 

16. Analyze three proposals that have been advanced as the basis for a sound long- 
range Federal fiscal program in the postwar era. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Critical analysis of the concept ^‘income” as used in Federal income-tax legisla- 
tion. 

2. Tax avoidance versus tax evasion and methods of dealing with them. 

3. Economic consequences of progressive taxation of corporation profits. 

4. Reasons for changes in personal exemptions and credits in Federal income-tax 
legislation. 

6. Reasons for changes in the relative importance of direct and indirect taxes as 
sources of Federal tax revenues. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 

18-1. Sources of State and Local Revenues. In 1941, the sources of 
revenues of state and local government, exclusive of grants-in-aid, wer^' " 
approximately as shown in Table 13. 


Table 13. State and Local Government Revenues, 1941 ♦ 
(In million dollars) 


Sources 

State 

Local 

Total 

Per cent 
of total 

General property tax 

268 

4,224 

4,492 

49 

Sales and gross receipts taxes 

1,033 

98 

1,131 

12 

Pay-roll taxes 

901 

5 

906 

10 

Corporation and business taxes 

586 

181 

767 

8 

Individual net income taxes 

225 

2 

227 

3 

Inheritance, estates, and gift taxes 

118 

1 

119 

1 

Highway-users taxes 

1,346 

31 

1,377 

15 ^ 

Special assessments 


102 

102 

1 

All others 

30 

64 

94 

1 

Total 

4,507 

4,708 

9,215 

100 


♦ Adapted from U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Censua, “Statistics of Cities, 1941” and 
“Financing Federal, State and Local Governments, 1941.” 


Taxes levied against u§| ^s of public hig hways have for many years been 1 
a major source of state rewnues, wEiIe^the general proper ty tax has pro- 
vided the chief source of l i neal rg vQp ^^s. In 1941 the former aggregated 
almost 30 per cent of total state taxes, whereas the latter represented JjP 
per cent of the taxes collected by local gpyernnients. For many years the 
general property tax was the largest single source of tax revenue. 

During the Second World War, however, the quantitative importance of 
the general property tax was exceeded by both individual and corporation 
net income tax^s. This situation is likely to continue in the postwar era, 
particularly in so far as personal income taxes are concerned. 
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18-2. General Property Tax. a. Nature of Tax. The general property 
tax is levied at uniform rates on the assessed value of nearly all forms of 
real and personal property in a given taxing district. It has become an 
established feature of our modern tax system and promises to continue as 
the primary source of local tax revenues in years to come. But in spite of 
its fiscal importance as a source of tax revenues, there is no tax that has 
evoked more adverse criticism. These objections can best be understood 
in the light of the historical development of the general property tax, 
which reveals significant changes in the interpretation of property as a 
source of tax revenue. 

h. Development of ihel^eneral Property Tax. Direct property taxes in the 
form of levies on land were imposed in ancient Greece and Rome. As other 
tangible forms of property rights evolved, this tax was extended to include 
them also. Intangible property, in the form of claims to wealth, such as 
stocks, bonds, and mortgages, were more recently included m taxable 
property. Thus, the concept of a general property tax gradually crystal- 
lized. 

This evolution of the general property tax out of an earlier tax on land 
can be traced clearly in modern nations. Early English taxes, for illustra- 
tion, were primarily land taxes, but as new forms of material wealth de- 
veloped, they were included in the ever-broadening concept of taxable 
property. The same process can be observed in the early history of con- 
tinental European countries. 

The American colonies introduced a tax on property at a comparatively 
early date in their history. In 1654, Peter Stuyvesant, of New Amsterdam, 
succeeded in having an ^‘honest and fair tax ^ placed on land, houses or 
lots, and milch cows or draft oxen.'' Under English rule, the principle of 
assessing every person in proportion to his aggregate property became the 
commonly accepted principle of taxation in the colonies. Various kinds of 
property, both real and personal, have, in the past, been considered evi- 
dences of taxpaying ability in practically every state and local community 
of the Union. Even today, as noted above, the general property tax is the 
chief source of local tax revenues. 

c. Economic Changes Affecting Property Concept. In primitive agricul- 
tural communities, property was mostly in land. Hence, the amount of 
land owned was regarded as an approximate indication of ability to pay 
taxes. But the profound economic changes of the past century and a half 
have modified considerably this earlier belief that property, and especially 
property in land, is an accurate index of ability to bear taxes. 

What are some of the significant changes that have affected our concept 
of property as a basis of taxation? In the first place, the ownership of, or 
legal title to, property has been largely separated from the actual possession 
of wealth in modern industrial society. Second, this legal OA\Tiership, 
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particularly in corporate property, has been widely diffused. Third, dif- 
ferent classes and kinds of property have developed different degrees of 
productivity. Fourth, not all types of property are easily discoverable for 
purposes of assessment. Fifth, many persons derive their incomes from 
sources other than the ownership or possession of property. In view of 
these changes, the concept of property as indicative of taxpaying ability 
has become untenable. Many forms of property have evaded the general 
property tax entirely; others have been inequitably assessed. Conse- 
quently, the practice of making the general property tax a levy against 
real estate, including land and improvements on land which can neither 
hide nor run away, has been adopted by most local governments. 

History thus ever teaches the same lesson. As soon as the idea of di rect taxa tion 
has forced itself into recognition it assumes the practical shape of a l and ta x. This 
soon develops into the gen eral pro perty tax which long remains the index of ability 
to pay. But as soon as the mass of property splits up the property tax becomes an 
anachronism. The various kinds of personalty escape, until finally the general 
property tax completes the cycle of its development and reverts to its original form 
of the r ^l pr operty tax.^ 

18-3. Defects of the General Property Tax. a. Difficulty of Assess- 
ment, Let us analyze a little more closely the chief defects of the general 
property tax just outlined. One of the outstanding objections to this tax 
is the inequality of assessment of property. As a rule, a final tax ratels 
establishedbn the assessor’s value of the property in a given taxing district. 
If all property were uniformly and equitably assessed, i.e.y valued for tax 
purposes, a tax on such a value would conform, in a general way, to the 
principle of uniformity in taxation. Most tax laws of states and munic^ 
ipalities provide that property shall be assessed at its “fair cash value.M 
For example, the constitution of the state of Ohio provides ^ that: 

Laws shall be passed, taxing by a uniform rule, moneys, credits, investments in 
bonds, stocks, joint stock companies, or otherwise, and also all real and personal 
property, according to its real value in money. 

S How_is tihis_“real vahmmJIlo^ley^^ to be ascertained? Uniform methods 
or standards of valuation are being employed more and more by assessors[| 
of properties in many urban communities. But “rule-of-thumb” or “guess” 
methods are still applied by many assessors, who lack the necessary quali- 
fications to make accurate appraisals of taxable properties. It is debata^ 
whether any standardized method of evaluating all forms of property canf 
be employed. 

It is possible, however, to assemble, analyze, and interpret uniformly the 
evidences of property values. Sonm asse ssors regard satojprice as an a c- 

1 Seligman, E. R. a., ^^Essays in Taxation, 8th ed., p. 56, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

* Art. XII. 
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curate indication of true value in money, but others arrivejith^X^Ju^^^ 
Q.iy)italizing the realized net money income. Still others trust to their 
. ji^dgment, based on experience, while s ome merel y guess at the value of 
various properties. 

The employment of definite systematic methods for determining the 
actual value in money of definite kinds of property is a comparatively re- 
cent practice. Wherever such systematic methods are employed in as- 
sessing taxable property, it is customary to call them ^ ^scientific” assess- 
ments. This should, however, not be interpreted to mean that assessments 
are based on “slide-rule” interpretations of value. The element of human 
judgment is basic to tlEie valuation process, and cannot be read from a 
“slide rule.” But systematic methods of assessing require that the many- 
sided evidences of value be carefully analyzed and uniformly applied by 
assessors in valuing property for tax purposes. Failure to do so by many 
assessors is one of the major defects of the property tax. 

Official reports reveal the fact that properties in various taxing districts 
have been assessed at from 25 per cent of their alleged real value in money 
to over 100 per cent. A uniform rate of taxation based on such inequitable 
assessments must inevitably result in injustice to the taxpayer. In some 
cases, boards of equalization or revision of taxes are appointed to correct 
this evil. Nevertheless, inequitable assessments continue. Even though 
property were equitably assessed in one taxing district but not in another, 
injustice would result from apportioning taxes among several taxing dis- 
tricts, based on such property values, if taxed at a uniform rate. 

6. Burden on Real Property in Urban and Rural Areas, Another defect 
of the general property tax lies in the fact that it places an undue burden of 
taxes upon real property, primarily in the form of land and permanent im- 
provements on land, while many forms of personal property are allowed to 
%/escape taxation, in whole or in part. Inasmuch as personal property, 
roughly identified with movable objects more closely related to personal 
use than to land, is largely held in cities, the consequence is a tendency 
toward shifting a disproportionate portion of the tax payments to rural 
districts. 

c. Abuses of Administration, An incentive to dishonesty and perjury is 
given by the general property tax, especially in so far as intangible personal 
^ property in the form of various claims to wealth is concerned. Wherever 
' attempts have been made to require taxpayers to declare their personal 
i property under oath, the inducements to perjury have become very pro- 
nounced. Reports of state and local tax commissions abound in such state- 
ments as the following, which, although made 50 years ago, still contains a 
large element of truth 

1 Report of Special Committee on Taxation of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
1896, p. 10. 
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The existing system is productive of the gravest injustice; under its sanction, 
grievous wrongs are inflicted upon those least able to bear them; these laws are 
made the cover and excuse for the grossest oppression and injustice; above all and 
beyond all, they produce in th^ cor^unity a widespread demoralization; they 
induce perjury; they invite^ncealment. The present system is a school of evasion 
and dishonesty. 

d. Double Taxation. Still another objection to the general property tax 
is found in the fact that it f requentlyjresults in double taxation. Double 
taxation is levying two taxes upon the same base, either by the same or by 
different governmental agencies. 

If all property were equally subjected to two or more taxes, the injustice 
of double or multiple taxation would not be so pronounced. But when two , 
taxes are imposed upon one class of property, whil^anoAer bears but bliei: / 
tax or possibly eacapea taxation entirely ^ the inequity of a general property | 
tax becomes apparent. 

If, for example, one tax is imposed on the valu e of plant and equipment 
of a corporation, and another on evidences^Of Wn'ef^Kp' (c^ of 

stock) in the corporation, there is a clear case of double taxation on the 
same base. Again, when securities are taxed by one jurisdiction, while the 
actual wealth represented by these securities is taxed by another jurisdic- 
tion, double taxation also results. 

The twofold use of the concept ''property^^ to designate both tangible 
wealth and evidences of ownership of such wealth is apparent in much of 
our tax legislation. At law, stocks, bonds, promissory notes, mortgages, 
and similar evidences of ownership are all regarded as intangible property, 
while material objector actual items of wealth are spoken of as tangible 
property. Thus, the term property is commonly applied to both concepts. 

It is obviously unjust to tax both debtor and creditor, the former on the 
value of his material wealth, regardless of creditor claims against it, the 
latter on his credit instrument. If a person, having purchased a house and 
lot for $10,000, of which amount he borrowed $7,000 on a mortgage, pays 
a real-estate tax on the $10,000 value of his home, while the mortgagee i 
pays a personal-property tax on his evidence of the claim against the real j 
estate for $7,000, a tax is collected on a value of $17,000, where in reality i 
only $10,000 worth of real estate exists. 

If, on the other hand, debt deduction were permitted, before levying 
against tangible wealth, what would prevent an individual from mort- 
gaging the value of his entire real estate to some fictitious person, and thus 
escape the entire property tax? It is a relatively simple matter to create 
fictitious debts against real estate. Corporations, which have issued bonds 
to the extent of the face value of their outstanding capital stock, could pos- 
sibly escape one-half of their general property tax, if debt deduction were 
allowed. 
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So long as land and other property were owned in fee simple they could, of 
course, be taxed only once, and that to the owner. . . In the early and simple 
organization, all the rights of property were characteristically vested in the user. 
Today these various rights in property have become widely diffused and hope- 
lessly entangled for the tax administrator.^ 

e. Regressive Feature, Lastly, the general property tax is often regressive, 
z.e., the rate decreases as the base increases. Not that the legal tax rate 
becomes less as property values increase, but inadequate assessment of 
complex properties taxed at uniform rates is analogous to decreasing rates, 
because of underassessment. A small amount of property will usually be 
in the form of visible ri^lty or personalty, which cannot easily escape the 
eye of the honest assessor. But as property, in the legal sense of the word, 
accumulates, it takes on more and more intangible forms, which can easily 
be concealed. 

/. Summary, 

If we sum up all these inherent defects, it will be no exaggeration to say that 
general property tax in the United States is a dismal failure. . . . Practically, the 
general property tax as usually administered is beyond all doubt one of the worst 
* taxes known in the civilized world. Because of its attempt to tax intangible as well 
I as tangible things, it sins against the cardinal rules of uniformity, of equality and 
1 of universality of taxation. ... It is the cause of such crying injustice that its 
alteration or its abolition must become the battle cry of every statesman and 
reformer.^ 

18-4. Reasons for Retention of General Property Tax. If one accepts 
this opinion he may well ask. Why has the general property tax been 
tolerated on our statute books? Several reasons may be cited for its con- 
tinuation to the present day. In the first place, the resources of the United 
States have been such that tax levies on property have not imposed a 
i particular hardship upon the people in general. But during the economic 
depression of the thirties the hardship made itself seriously felt and thus 
invited extensive protests. 

Second, the value of land in the past has increased so rapidly that the 
imposition of the tax on real-estate values has been offset, in whole or in 
part, by the i^rement in land values, while, as has been noted above, an 
increasing amount of personal property has successfully evaded the tax. 

From the administrative point of view, the tax has been retained, since 
it offers a fruitful source of revenue and is relatively easy to administer. 
Moreover, the general property tax has become an established institution 
in many parts of the United States,- and it"is often contended that an old 

1 Jensen, J. P., “Public Finance, pp. 246/, The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1924. 

* Seligman, op. cit.y pp. 34, 62. 
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established tax is no tax at all. This contention, however, does not justify 
the retention of a tax that, in its present form, is unsound in theory and un- 
fair in practice. 

18-6. Suggested Reforms of the General Property Tax. Inasmuch as 
three-fourths of the general property tax in the United States can be re- 
solved into a tax on real-estate values, a tax on this form of property, 
equitably administered, should prove an acceptable substitute for the 
general property tax. The personal-property tax should be abolished, 
since it is frequently impossible to locate such property for purposes of as- 
sessment. 

Again, the assessment of real estate for tax purposes should be taken out 
of the hands of political appointees and placed under the jurisdiction of 
those who have qualified for the office of assessor by passing appropriate 
civil-service examinations. Furthermore, state and county agencies for 
review and equalization of assessments and taxes should be established on 
the merit system, and not, as is frequently the case, on the basis of political 
affiliation. 

In assessing real estate, a careful distinction should be made between 
land, as such, and improvements on land. In this connection it will be well 
to review the basic principles underlying the valuation of land and of re- 
producible goods. Whereas land should be evaluated on the basis of its 
present actual and prospective maximum utility, as reflected in optimum 
demand relative to the available economic supply of various grades of land, 
buildings should be evaluated on the basis of their reproduction costs less 
accrued depreciation. 

The confusion resulting from applying both the legal and the economic 
concepts of property to the general property tax should be removed by 
distinguishing carefully between actual physical products (economic 
wealth) and property rights or interests (legal wealth). If these two con- 
cepts continue to be applied, the present ambiguity in general-property-tax 
legislation will remain. 

In the final analysis, the assumptions that the ownership of property 
measures taxpaying ability and that all property may be regarded alike for 
purposes of taxation are unsound. But the tax on real-estate values has 
become an established institution in most local communities, and to ad- 
vocate its entire abolition might be viewed as somewhat radical. The above 
recommendations for reforming property taxation in the United States, 
if carried out more widely, would materially decrease many of the mani- 
fest injustices in the existing general property taxes. 

18-6. Suggested Tax on Land Values, a. Advantages: Some communi- 
ties have proposed to 'ffintax'' the value of improvements on land by levy- 
ing a progressive rate, graduated according to its value, on 
land. The theoretical justification of this proposal runs as foliowk Land 
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is the gift of nature, the heritage of mankind. Its ac tua l value, not due 
to the discovery of a natural resource, is a sofiial product, resulting from 
increased demand for land with increasing population and prosperity. In 
any event, the unearned increment from land is ordinarily not due to any 
direct productive contribution of the landowner. The individual, as such, 
is not responsible for differences in land values, nor for increases therein. 
Consequently the expropriation or recovery of this socially created value 
^or the benefit of the community would not be a levy on human labor or on 
I industrial activity. 

Improvements on land, on the other hand, are the product of human 
[labor, and a tax on thgfh imposes a definite burden on taxpayers. Social 
reform should seek to untax as much as possible the products of human 
labor and to impose taxes bn naturally or socially created land values, 
where they would be relatively burdenless. 

Furthermore, a tax on land values, representing the capitalized economic 
rent of land, cannot be shifted but must be borne by the owners of the land. 
By economic rent is meant the net income derived from a certain piece of 
land. A purchaser of such taxed land buys it subject to the tax; he will 
normally not pay more than that price which reflects his judgment as to the 
capitalized value of the net income, after the tax has been deducted. 

If, for example, the full economic rent of a tract of land were $1,200 an- 
nually, the capitalized value of this rent would amount to $40,000, ^sum- 
ing a 3 per cent late of capitalization. But if one-half of the economic rent 
were absorbed annually by taxes, the capitalized value of the tract would 
tend to decrease to $20,000. As more and more of the rent was absorbed by 
taxes, the value of the tract to the landowner would decrease still further 
until finally all of the socially created land value had been appropriated 
through taxation for communal benefits. The market value of the land 
would approach zero. 

It is assumed, to be sure, that the landowner, whose economic rent is 
taxed more and more, will not be able to increase the rent charged his ten- 
ant, for if he had been able to do so before imposition of the tax, economic 
self-interest would have prompted him to do so. 

b. AUernedive Types of Land-value Tax. The foregoing analysis suggests 
several different types of land-value tax that may be adopted. In the first 
place, a def^e rate of tax ation may be imposed on the present economic 
rent of land but not great enough to absorb the entire net income from land. 
As rental values increase with increasing demand for land uses, the revenues 
derived from such a tax would likewise increase, but not all of the increase 
in rentals would be consumed by taxation. 

Second, only the future increment in land values, reflecting increasing 
economic rent with increasing demand and relative fixity of supply, may 
be taxed away. Thus, the landlord would retain his claim on the present 
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capital value of his land, but not on the anticipated further increases in 
land values. 

Finally, the full economic reiat may be to thus destroying the 

value of the legal claim that individuals now have to landed property. 
Private-property rights in land would thus become practically meaningless. 
Exclusive possession of the land would be continued, but the pri vate ap- 
propriation of economic rent would be abolished. It is this latter proposal , 
that is the basis of the single-tax doctrine, as formulated by Henry George j | , 
in his famous work, “Progress and Poverty.” i 

18-7. Single Tax. a. Fundamental Premises. The single to, as ex- 
pounded by Henry George and his disciples, is not merely a to measure,, 
but a plan for social reform. - It is based on the fundamental premise’ 
that the use of land is a natural right of all people that cannot be alien- 
ated. 

Man, as an individual, has a right only to those things which he has pro- 
duced. Since everyone has an equal claim to land, the landlord’s title to 
it need not be respected. While these landlords continue to own land and 1 
exact tribute from the rest of mankind, poverty, with all its accompanying I ■" 
evils, will persist. 

To remedy these ills, land must be made common property. The taxing \ • 
away of the annual rental value of land would do away with private prop- 
erty in land. Society should appropriate economic rent by letting out land i 
to the highest bidders in lots of suitaljle'size. The landowner has no special 
claim to the product of social efforts. “Private property in land has no 
warrant in justice.” * 

It has at times been contended that economic rent thus appropriated ’ 
would suffice to meet all the ordinary requirements of govermnents. No / 
taxes levied on the product of human labor would be necessary. Hence,- ' 
the name “single tax.” 

b. Objections to the Single Tax. According to single-tax doctrine, an in- ; 
dividual has a natural right to the fruits of his labor but not to the gifts 
of nature. But can anyone determine how much of the value of a brick 
house is the former and how much is the latter? Is it possible to differ-i 
entiate between the fruits of labor and the gifts of nature in the crops of a 
farm, yielded after cultivating and fertilizing the soil, sowing the seed, and 
harvesting the crop? In all these processes, capital and labor, as well as 
land, are jointly utilized. 

The public requirements of two communities, even though exactly the. 
same in size, differ considerably. One community may develop rapidly, 
the other slowly. The revenues derived from the single tax on land valuesj , 
would not necessarily keep pace with the various collective needs of thej 
communities. ’ 

* “Progress and Poverty,” Book VIII, Chap. 2. 
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i The single tax would also be inflexible, since it could not be increased 
to meet urgent public requirements in times of a national emergency. 
Federal expenditures, alone, largely due to war emergencies, are such that 
the total economic rent of land, if taxed away entirely, would cover only a 
small fraction of necessary Federal outlays. Moreover, it is doubtful that 
the tax would yield enough revenue to pay for the services of local govern- 
ments. Again, the single tax, if adopted, would involve the wholesale con- 
fiscation of private property in land. 

There has been disagreement among commentators as to whether the 
single-tax doctrine, as expounded by Henry George, involves the complete 
abolition of private olroership of land or merely the serious restriction 
thereof. On this point Henry Geotge himself is not altogether clear or con- 
sistent. He suggests that private property in land has no warrant in jus- 
tice and advocates at one stroll® the abolition of all private titles to^ land, 
“declaring all land public property, and letting it out to the highest bidders 
in lots to suit.” On the other hand, he holds elsewhere that he is not ad- 
vocating the confiscation of private property in land, but only confiscation 
of rent. “Let the individuals who now hold it still retain, if they want to, 
possession of what they are pleased to call their land. Let them buy and 
sell, and bequeath and devise it.” ‘ 

Even if private property in land be continued under George’s system of 
single tax, one may well ask. Who would want to buy land from the owner- 
ship of which one could derive no personal gain? And how would private 
ownership be possible if all private titles to land were abolished? 

. Lastly, the single tax would be difficult to administer, particularly in our 
i highly developed urban areas, since it is practically impossible to distin- 
guish between capital invested in permanent improvements on land and 
land itself. To appropriate the entire income from improved land would 
be to impose a tax, in part, on the fruits of human labor. 

Because of these obvious weaknesses and difficulties of the single-tax 
proposal, it is doubtful that it will ever meet with popular approval in the 
United States. Nevertheless, partial taxation of the unearned income from 
land is well developed as a program of fiscal and social reform. The taxa- 
tion of land values has been advocated as a supplement to, rather than as a 
substitute for, other forms of taxation. But this cannot be considered a 
single tax, in the sense in which the expression is used by the disciples of 

Henry George. _ . 

1&-8. State Inheritance Taxes. The first state inheritance tax m the 
United States was adopted in Pennsylvania in 1826. Since then, other 
states have from time to time passed inheritance-tax laws, until today 
(1948), as we have seen, ev^^te in the Union except Nevada derives a 
portion of its revenue either from inheritance taxes or from estate taxes. 

ilhid. 
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Most of these state laws have certain basic features and common ad- 
vantages, which we shall now examine. 

a, Basic Features, In the first place, state inheritance taxes are ordi- 
narily not ^ ‘estate^ ^ taxes, such as the Federal estate tax, discussed in the 
preceding chapter, since they are usually taxes based on separate legacies ^ 
and not on the estate as a whole. Secon ^y, leg acies to direct heirs , such as 
parents, wife, husband, or children of the legator are commonly taxed at a* 
lower rate than those to collateral heirs. Furthermore, a minimum exemp- / 
tion is generally allowed. As a rule, gifts to religious, educational, and 
charitable institutions are not taxed. Most schedules of rates are pro- 
gressive, increasing with the size of the bequest and the remoteness of the 
relationship. 

h. Justification, On what grounds can highly progressive tax rates on 
collateral inheritances be justified? It is contended that, from the point of 
view of the beneficiary, an inheritance tax is burdenless^ since whatever he 
receives is so much unearned income to him. Again, from the point of viewf 
of the testator, the desire to leave a large estate to distant relatives or^ 
friends plays an unimportant role in gratifying his acquisitive tendencies or 
his productive activities. Tax or no tax on collateral inheritances, he would, 
in all probability, be inclined to work to accumulate wealth just the same. 
The incentive to produce and to save is not destroyed by such a tax on col- 
lateral inheritances. 

The argument is frequently advanced that inheritance taxes discourage 
the accumulation of property. This contention is valid only with some 
qualifications. If the rates of inheritance taxes are moderate, and a reason- 
able minimum is exempt to assure a continuation of the accustomed stand- 
ard of living to the direct heirs of the testator, it is doubtful that progressive 
rates will appreciably retard saving or impair industrial productivity. 
Only excessive rates or multiple taxation of the same property will tend to 
discourage the accumulation of property. 

Some critics question the right of the state to levy heavy taxes on in- 
heritances, contending that such taxation represents a confiscation of pri- 
vate property. They seem to confuse the right to possess property and to 
enjoy its benefits during life with that to bequeath property at death. The 
former right is ancient; but the latter is essentially modern. It is not neces- 
sary to go far back into history to discover that there was a time when 
property left at the time of death reverted to the state or to the ruler as a 
matter of course. 

When the owner of property dies, his ownership ceases. The disposition 
of the property subsequently becomes a matter of social, rather than in- 
dividual, significance. No one has an absolute right to property, although 
most modern states safeguard the rights of certain direct heirs in the estates 
of the deceased, “but always under definite limitations designed to promote 
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the general well-being.” ‘ The deceased cannot be permitted to determine 
what shall be done with his property, regardless of the interest of the liv- 
does not appear unjust for the state to assume the right to a share 
in the property that it has safeguarded during the lifetime of the deceased, 
to be employed for the benefit of the whole community. The share thus 
appropriated by the state is neither a burden on the deceased, because he 
has passed beyond this vale of tears, nor an unfair imposition on the heirs, 
because it is not the product of their labors. For a general discussion of 
theories of private property the reader is referred back to Part One. 

c. Present Confusion in Death Duties. One of the outstanding weak- 
nesses of inheritance- ai#festate-tax legislation in the United States today is 
the lack of uniformity, not only in respect to rates but also in respect to the 
bases on which these taxes are imposed. Some states levy the inheritance 
tax at the domicile of the deceased, others at the location of the wealth, 
while still others impose the tax on evidences of ownership such as stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages. Many states use a combination of methods, which 
still further increases the confusion of bases and rates, as well as the con- 
flict of agencies and parties. 

It is obvious that such chaotic conditions should be remedied. Uniform 
inheritance and estate taxes, levied on a common base, can be secured 
only by cooperation among the various states and the lederal govern- 
ment. If the individual stattjs would mutually agree to abolish their 
present inheritance taxes and allow the Federal government to tax 
estates uniformly, the latter returning a certain percentage of the taxes 
thus collected to the individual states, the outstanding objections to the 
present system of administration would probably be removed. 

. Furthermore, rates could be made to vary uniformly, not only with de- 
i gree of relationship and size of estate, but also with the number of times the 
1 property passes through inheritance. In other words, the rate might be 
made progressive, increasing each time the property passed from testator 
to beneficiary, until after several generations the original estate would 
finall y be absorbed entirely by the state. 

It has been suggested that such a plan would not discourage the ac- 
cumulation of wealth as much as do many of the present inheritance taxes. 
The mnin diflflculty is to obtain the consent of the states to such a proposal. 
The remaining problem would be to devise a practical basis for administer- 
ing an estate tax by the Federal government and for redistributing the 
revenue thus collected. 

ia-9. Special Corporation Taxes. Most states impose special taxes on 
different kinds of corporations, in addition to subjecting corporate property 
to some form of property tax. These special taxes are justified on the 

* SBAasR, H. R., “Practical Problems in Economics,” p. 541, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York, 1923. 
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grounds that they are a return for the special privileges extended to cor- 
porations by these states. The benefit principle of taxation, rather than 
the faculty principle, is basic. 

a. Types and Bases of Tax. Either the privilege to come into existence 
or the privilege to perform certain functions is taxed. The former is usu- 
ally called an “incorporation fee,” and the latter a “franchise tax.” When 
special privileges, such as the use of public highways by public-service 
corporations, are taxed, the levies thus imposed are referred to as special- 
franchise taxes. 

Corporations are artificial creations of the state, functioning at law like 
natural persons. On what basis shall these legal creatures be taxed, if at all? 
Shall they be taxed uniformly, regardless of size, or shall they be subjected 
to taxes according to the amount of their capitalization? If the latter basis 
is adopted, how is capitalization to be ascertained? These few questions 
illustrate the complexity of the fundamental theory of corporate taxation. 
Let us next examine some of its practical aspects. 

b. Problems of Administration. Most large corporations are engaged in 
interstate activities. Which state is to have jurisdiction over the corpora- 
tion for purposes of taxation? A corporation is chartered under the laws of 
state A, transacts the major portion of its business in states B and C, and is 
controlled by stockholders mostly residing in state D, who have mortgaged 
the corporation property to bondholders living in state E. What amount 
of the franchise tax on this corporation should be collected by each one of 
the five states? Again, to what extent shall corporations be taxed by local 
authorities in the districts where their material wealth is located? 

These are but a few of the many questions arising from an attempt to 
impose franchise taxes by individual states and local governments on mis- 
cellaneous corporations. How can these difficulties be overcome and the 
resulting confusion clarified? Although economists and lawyers have, as 
yet, devised no generally accepted solution for this problem, it is commonly 
agreed that greater centralization of administrative authority in taxation 
would be helpful in promoting uniformity of method and in reducing con- 
flict of agencies. 

The general tendency in modem governments appears to be in the 
direction of increased centralization of governmental control. Taxation is 
no longer a purely local problem, particularly in so far as it affects corpora- 
tions. The integration of industry into units extending their activities far 
beyond local and state borders, even beyond national boundaries, has to a 
large extent destroyed the possibility of equitably taxing any one industry 
by a local government. The plan of levying a general estate tax and 
distributing a part of the proceeds to the counties or municipalities has 
much to commend it. This proposal might be applied similarly to the 
taxation of corporations engaged in interstate business. 
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c. Present Prospects and Future Possibilities. Federal chartering or li- 
censing of corporations,^ accompanied by a Federal corporation-franchise 
tax, based either on corporate profits or on invested capital, carefully a^ 
certained by systematic assessment of property, may become a reality in 
the future. Such a Federal franchise tax might then be redistributed among 
the states, either according to population or according to relative impor- 
tance of the corporations to various localities, as indicated either by as- 
sessed value of corporate property or by volume of business transacted. 

The logical plan for the immediate future, however, is to tax corporations on 
their receipts, or on a vataation equal to the stock and bonds, for state purpo^s, 
and to tax them on their real proi>erty for local purposes, with the understanding 
that in the case of public service corporations this local real estate tax should be 
subject to central assessment in accordance with the Unit Rule. The question of 
the division of the yield of the corpOTation tax may safely be left to a consideration 
of the particular needs, in each individual case, after the principle has first been 
applied to other state-wide taxes.* 

18 - 10 . State Sales Taxes, a. Development and Significance. The fiscal 
emergency confronting state and local governments, growing out of the 
{economic depression following 1929, necessitated the search for new sources 
W tax revenues. As noted before, an increasing number of states adopted 
personal-income taxes during the depression. But because of state con- 
stitutional obstacles to imposing a progressive personal net income tax in 
many states, as well as political opposition and the uncertain yield of such 
a tax, sales taxes of various kinds were widely advocated as sources of state 
tax revenues. 

In 1945, 23 states were imposing general sales taxes, either involving 
levies on retail sales alone, or representing taxes on practically all sales. 
In most states in which a sales tax was adopted after 1929 it was regarded 
as an emergency measure, growing out of the search for new revenues, and 
not as part of a permanent state fiscal program. But once introduced, 
Igtates have been reluctant to give up sales taxes as sources of tax 
{revenues. 

■; Their ease of collection, fiscal certainty, and continuous flow have made 
ihem a very acceptable source of tax revenues in an increasing number of 
states. In 1941, general sales taxes represented approximately 12.8 per 
cent of state revenue receipts, while general sales and gross receipts taxes 
combined totaled 23 per cent of state tax revenues. 

b. Advantages of State Sales Taxes. State sales taxes produced con- 
siderable revenue within fairly short periods of time despite their relatively 
low i«te8. In 16 of the 23 states, the rate in 1945 was 2 per cent of retail 
sales, while in one state it was 1 per cent. 

1 Discussed in Chap. XXIII. » 

* Seligman, op. cit.y p. 314. 
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The cost of administering a sales tax relatfe produced varies |/ 

inversely with the rate of taxation. It has been estimated that a 3 per 
cent retail-sales tax can be administered for less than 2 per cent of its 
revenue yields, while a 1 per cent tax, on the average, will cost a little over 
3 per cent of its revenue yield to administer.^ In 1941, state administrative 
costs of sales taxes amounted to 2 cents per dollar collected. The costs of 
collecting sales taxes, in general, are relatively low. Moreover, sales^ta^s 
yield a constant and certain flow of revenue. 

c. Disadvantages of Sales Taxes, But the administrative advantages of 
sales taxes should not make us lose sight of the objections to such taxes. 
They are unjust, because they are not levied in accord with the principle' ^ 
of a bility to pay. Second, they are grossly di scriminatory , for in so far as 
they cannot be shifted, because of the nature of demand for a commodity, 
they are distributed according to gross income among producers, which is 
no measure of taxpaying ability. Third, sales taxes give a bounty to large 
integrated industries, to the disadvantage orsmall nidustrial units. To the 
extent that large integrated cbncerhs decrease their purchases 

in the process of converting raw materials into consumers^ goods, they will^^ 
have a distinct market advantage over small independent businesses. 
Sales taxes will thus encourage vertical and horizontal combinations in 
industry and so crowd out small competitive producers. Fourth, the 
burden of sales taxes will ultimately be shifted to the consumer, and so fall 
most heavily on the mass of population having small and moderate 
incomes. 

Finally, general sales taxes are distinctly regressive. Individuals with 
small incomes may spend alToTtEeir income Tor ^onsiimers^ goods subject 
to such taxes. But large-income recipients would be in a position to save a 
part of their income, and pay the tax only on that portion spent for current 
purchases. Assume, for example, a 2 per cent retail-sales tax. The person 
with a $1,000 annual income would very likely pay a tax of $20 a year, 
since he would spend the entire amount for consumers' goods. But a person 
with a $50,000 annual income might save and invest half of this amount, 
and spend the rest for current consumption. His tax on purchases would 
thus be $500. Although greater in absolute amount, the sales tax of the 
richer individual would be only 1 per cent of his income, whereas that of the 
poorer individual would be 2 per cent of his income, or twice as great a 
proportion. 

A careful survey of the arguments for and against state sales taxes war- 
rants the concl usion that the social objections to such taxes far outweigh 
their possible administrativ e advantages, even though in a war emergency 
they mayl^e desirable as means of curtailing civilian consumption. But 

^ ‘^Sales Taxes: State vs. Federal,” p. 11, Interstate Commission on Conflicting Taxar 
tion, Chicago, 1936 (mimeographed research report). 
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they do not fit into our peacetime economy, the continuous functioning of 
which depends on maintenance of high levels of consumption. 

18-11. National System of Taxes, o. Present Lack of Uniformity. In 
the preceding pages, the chief Federal, state, and local taxes have been 
examined and evaluated. The criticism has frequently been voiced that 
there is no uniformity among the various taxes imposed by different polit- 
ical divisions of the country. Each political unit appears to levy that tax 
which offers the best possibilities of revenue yield and the greatest ease of 
collection. Some states levy a variety of taxes, others but a few. Some 
stress indirect taxes, others favor direct taxation. Some consider expend- 
itures (sales) as the be^measure of taxpaying ability, others regard either 
gross or net money income as the most equitable criterion. Some believe 
in retaining old established taxes, no matter how inequitable they may bo 
at present j others revise old taxiaws and make them conform more nearly 
to changing economic conditions. How can order be brought out of such 
chaos and a unified tax system be developed? Certain recommendations 
may be made in this connection. 

|!b I- Suggested Reforms. Jl. A sufficiently large variety of taxes should be 
f employed to reach the taxpaying ability of all groups. A single tax, no 
matter on what base it might be levied, would probably not reach all sources 
of income. 

2. Specific sources of revenue should be assigned to the several political 
units making up the United States. Personal net income taxes should be 
made the main source of Federal tax revenue. Various types of gross in- 
come and sales taxes, if employed at all, should be reserved for state gov- 
ernments. On the other hand, the tax on real property should continue to 
be the primary source of local taxes. Such allocation of specific taxes to 
various governmental units is essential to minimize the levying of double 
f or multiple taxes on the same base. As a further means of reducing mul- 
^ tiple taxation, centrally collected and locally shared taxes would remove 
the multiplication of taxes on certain classes of subjects, as, for example, on 
motorists. 

5 3. The principle of progression in taxation should be extended only to 

Hhe point where it will not destroy private initiative or encourage evasion. 
It is inconsistent to make evasion possible, for instance, by investing in tax- 
exempt securities, and at the same time to levy high progressive rates on 
large incomes. 

4. The general property tax should be abolished. A real-estate tax, 
based on accurate systematic assessments, should be substituted for 

} 5. Tangible wealth and property interests should be clearly differentiated 

* in tax legislation, to avoid the ambiguity resulting from a confusion of the 
two concepts. 
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6. Taxes should be levied as far as possible where the burden will be | 
relatively insignificant, and where the possibility of shifting will be reduced ^ 
to a minimum. For this purpose, direct, rather than indirect, taxes should be 
encouraged, in spite of the many administrative advantages of indirect taxes. 

7. Corporation taxes in the form of franchise taxes of various kinds 
should either be abolished or be made uniform throughout the states. 
They should be levied by state authorities, and certain shares duly dis- 
tributed among local taxing districts. 

8. Taxes should be levied, as far as possible, on unearned incomes, such 
as economic rent, inheritance, and monopoly profits, where they will be 
burdenless, and where they cannot be shifted. 

9. Greater cooperation among the several states and with the Federal 
government cannot be recommended too strongly. A joint Federal and 
state tax commission, charged with standardizing and systematizing Fed- 
eral, state, and local taxes, would accomplish many beneficial results, if 
not made a political tool. The vastly increased importance of Federal 
taxation in our national economy in the postwar era emphasizes the need 
for integrating the Federal tax program with that of state and local gov- 
ernments. Not only equitable taxation, but also the future of state rights 
and local autonomy rest on a soundly devised national system of taxation. 

10. It has been suggested that personal income taxes be left to the Fed- 
eral government and that, in return, all death duties be left to the indi- 
vidual states. If that is not feasible, the general plan (but not specific 
rates) of income-tax laws should be similar. In the matter of death duties, 
at least, this division must be clear; namely, that the states should tax 
only inheritances received and the Federal government only estates be- 
queathed. The principle of reciprocity should be extended so that no state 
should tax the inheritance, i.6., the transfer of property, of the citizen of 
another state, even though some of his inherited property may lie outside 
the state in which the heir resides, and on which he should pay inheritance 
tax to his state of domicile and not to both states. 

c. Conclusion. One fact cannot be repeated too often, namely, that we 
are living in a dynamic world. In our onward movement, certain historical 
institutions become antiquated and rather out of place in a world of action, 
where he who stands still is but retarding the advance of civilization. The 
problem of equitable taxation is no longer a local problem, but one that has ; 
attained national importance. It can be treated adequately only by ap- j 
proaching it from the viewpoint of the continued welfare of the nation as a ^ 
whole. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. Indicate the chief sources of state and local tax revenues. 

2. Trace the development of the general property tax in the United States. 
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3. Analyze some of the significant changes in our economy that have affected the 
concept of property as a basis for taxation. 

4. What are the chief defects of the general property tax? 

5. What are the reasons for retaining the general property tax in our taxing system f 

6. Analyze the proposed reforms of the general property tax. 

7. What is the theory behind land-value taxation? . , r »» t? 

8. ‘The single tax is not merely a tax measure, but a plan for social reform. hiX- 

plain. 

9. Criticize the single-tax proposal. jo 

10. On what grounds can highly progressive inheritance taxes be justifaedr 

11. What is the chief weakness of inheritance-tax legislation in the United States? 

12. Analyze the probleiiQj^arising out of attempts by states to tax corporation prop- 

13. Present the arguments for and against state general sales taxes. 

14. Criticize the United States system of taxation. Is it a system? 

16. Formulate a sound program ofjtax reform. Be specific in your suggestions. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Trends in real-property taxation for local tax revenue purptwes. 

2. Development of land-value taxation in American municipalities. 

3. Personal income taxes as sources of state tax revenues. 

4. Centrally collected and locally shared^taxes. 

6. Methods of assessing real property. 
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URBAN LAND UTILIZATION 

19-1. Nature and Importance of Land. Land, like labor, is a primary 
factor in production. It is the natural source, not only of economic wealth 
and mechanical energy, but also of many nonmaterial want satisfactions 
that add joy and color to life, such as invigorating climate and beautiful 
scenery. Land is fundamental to life itself, for without its life-sustaining 
qualities, existence on our planet would be inconceivable. Access to the 
utilization of land, therefore, has been an important factor in many great 
historical movements, from the time of the rovings of the nomadic shepherd 
kings in ancient Egypt to those of our own American pioneers. The prom- 
ise of land won many peasants over to the French Revolution and to the 
more recent Bolshevik revolution in Russia. 

Land consists not merely of the solid surface of the earth but of all those 
natural resources and productive forces over which man has control by 
virtue of his possession of the earth’s surface. These include fertility of 
soil, natural vegetation, mineral resources, water power, and strategic 
location. 

The question as to whether air or space above the solid earth’s surface 
should be regarded as land has received considerable attention in recent 
years, with the advent of air navigation and the radio. Under the system 
of private ownership of land, it is a matter of considerable importance to 
know just what is included in that to which one has legal title. 

19-2. Air Rights. In the past, ownership of land has usually been inter- 
preted to include the right to the space above the surface owned. In ac- 
cordance with this interpretation, an advertisement in a New York news- 
paper once offered ''for sale the permanent right of passage at an altitude 
exceeding 1,000 feet in the air space over a tract of land on Long Island.” 
But a number of states have enacted legislation declaring their sovereignty 
of the air; they have qualified land ownership by reserving the right of 
flight. 

In some instances, sovereignty of the air has been either granted to, or 
assumed by, the Federal government. There is no uniformity in state 
laws pertaining to air rights. Such agencies as the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the Committee on Aviation Law of the American Bar As- 
sociation, and the Committee on Aeronautics of the National Conferepce 
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of Commissioners of Uniform State Laws have for some time been striving 
to obtain uniform state air-rights legislation. The question has not yet 
been finally answered as to whether air space will be considered public 
property, similar to navigable waters, or whether title of the surface owner 
to the space above it will be maintained. 

It is commonly believed that possession of the solid surface of the earth 
also gives man control over the space above it, and that, in consequence, 
air is a part of land. Limitations to such legal ownership of this air land, 
however, have not yet been fully defined, either in legislation or by court 
decisions. The Air Commerce Act of 1926 fixed the altitudes for navigable 
air space above 500 feStfrom the ground in rural communities and above 
1,000 feet in municipalities, except when landing or taking off. 

19-3. Effective Land Utilization. Problems of land utilization arise 
when land is either improperly or inadequately used. In a price economy, 

I the test of adequate land utilization is maximum profitability. Adequate 
utilization may be regarded as synonymous with economical land utiliz^ 
tion. Wherever, and to the extent that, such is not the case, the result is 
economic waste. 

The proper or improper use of land is reflected in the economic and social 
consequences of such utilization. Thus the too rapid expansion of agri- 
cultmal lands in the United States under the Federal land policy, to be dis- 
cussed in the following chapter, has aggravated our farm problems. .Im:^, 
proper use of laud in many urban districts has helped to create the problem 
of birghted areas, while the rapid and often wasteful exploitation of natural 
resources has raised the issue of conservation of natural resources. Ihe 
fOtmer will be discussed in this chapter, the latter in Chap. XXI. 

19-4. Social Control over Private-property Rights in Land. Most land 
in capitalistic countries like ours is privately owned. This means that the 
landowner is protected in his legal right to derive benefits from that which 
he owns. The exercise of this right by individual owners frequently creates 
land-utilization problems, because of a conflict between individual and 
public interests. For illustration, the building of an automobile service 
station at a desirable street intersection in a residential area may mean the 
most profitable use of this particular site for the individual owner. But 
this may have a depressing effect on residential-property values in the 
neighborhood and thus result in a net economic loss to the community as a 
whole. Whose profitability thus becomes an important consideration in 
connection with urban land utilization. 

a. City Zoning. City zoning represents an attempt to regulate individual 
usages of urban'land with a view to safeguarding property rights of others 
and to promoting the welfare of the whole community. It makes for 
orderly urban growth, achieves efficient land utilization, minimizes losses 
to the community due to overcrowding, and tends to stabilize urban land 
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values. There is both a restrictive and a protective aspect to city zoning. 
While it may restrict individuals in the uses of their property, this may 
protect the interests of the entire community. 

h. Eminent Domain. Frequently the right of eminent domain, i.e., ap- 
propriation of private property for public use, is exercised to meet the 
problem of socially desirable land utilization. The rights of society tran- 
scend those of individuals, and when a public need exists for privately 
owned land, that land may be appropriated by due process of law and with 
just compensation to the owner. 

19-6. Physical and Market Supply of Land. For purposes of clear 
analysis, a distinction should be drawn between the physical and the 
market supply of land. The former is limited by the extent of the earth s 
surface. Only a portion of it, however, h^ either actual or potential use- 
fulness. This represents the market supply. Problems of land utilization 
center around this market supply not merely because that land is scarce, 
but also because of the frequent conflict between private and public in- 
terests in its utilization in an economy recognizing the right of private 
property in land. 

By limitation of market supply is meant a relative scarcity of land sui^ 
able for those uses for which there is the greatest demand. This scarcity is 
accentuated by the fact that land is immobile in character and varied in 
its characteristics. Land has various degrees of usefulness for different 
purposes, and one type cannot be substituted for or converted into another 
type. Furthermore, land is subject to the operation of the law of diminish- 
ing returns, which prevents the best areas from easily supplying all our 
needs. This natural limitation necessitates a resort to poorer lands and a 
more intensive cultivation with lower incremental yields on better lands. 

In view of the vast physical supply of land there would be no scarcity of 
market supply, and hence no economic problems of land utilization, if land 
were mobile, if all land were of one grade, and if the law of diminishing re- 
turns did not operate. But these are assumptions contrary to fact. 

No matter how valuable a certain tract of land may become because of 
its favorable location in the heart of a city, its physical supply in that 
locality cannot be increased. The owner of such a tract has a monopoly 
possession, and the price that he can exact for it is limited only by the de- 
mand for it. Such land is used for commercial purposes and not for farm- 
ing, but it may similarly be cultivated intensively by the construction of 
tall office buildings, just as farmers may cultivate their soil intensively by 
applying more labor and capital to it. 

Because different locations in a city possess varying degrees of desir- 
ability for different purposes, prices paid for the uses of land also vary con- 
siderably. Thus, one foot of land, fronting on the main street in the com- 
mercial center of a large city and extending 100 feet in depth, may be 
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valued at $20,000, while 100 acres of fertile farm land not many miles re- 
moved from the city may be purchased at the same price. 

, But there is an important factor that helps to counteract scarcity of 
I market supply of urban land. That is the available physical supply. If 
i land in the center of a city becomes too costly, this price differential will 
serve as an inducement to make new tracts of land available for use, by 
^constructing new streets and highways, by removing topographical ob- 
/stacles, and by developing and improving transportation faciUties. Wit- 
ness, for example, the trend toward suburbanization in recent years. More 
and more extensive, as well as intensive, urban land utilization has been 
resorted to for purposeS"bf both business location and habitation. 

19-6. Urban Growth and Increasing Diversification in Land Uses. The 
rapid growth of population in industrial countries during the past century 
and a half and the increasing v£ffiety of industrial products made available 
by modem techniques have multiplied the uses of land and increased its 
value. 

Industrialization has shifted population from rural to urban areas. 
Whereas in 1880, 28.6 per cent of the population of continental United 
States lived in towns and cities of over 2,500, in 1940, 56.5 per cent lived in 
such commvmities. On the other hand, the population in incorporated 
places of less than 2,500 and of rural areas decreased from 71.4 per cent of 
our total population to 43.5 per cent during the same period. This popula- 
tion shift was stimulated not only by rapid industrialization and increasing 
mechanization of agriculture, but also by remarkable improvement in 
transportation, bringing requisite food supplies to cities and carrying manu- 
factured products to all parts of the world. 

The growth of American cities has been less rapid since the First World 
War than in former periods of our history. Fifteen cities of more than 
50,000 people each actually lost population between 1920 and 1940. The 
trend toward suburbanization has been particularly pronounced for those 
cities with populations between a quarter of a million and a million each. 
Although that long-run trend was reversed in certain defense areas during 
the Second World War, this short-run tendency must be viewed as a war- 
time aberration. It is likely that the prewar movement of population to- 
ward suburbanization and decentralization of industry will continue in the 
postwar era. The significance of this retardation in city growth will be 
discussed later in this chapter in connection with the problem of urban land 
valuation. 

19-7. Competition for Uses of Urban Land. The many and diverse uses 
of urban land compete with each other. Under conditions of competition 
the available supply of land will tend to be apportioned in accordance with 
its most profitable use. This is reflected in the competitive prices people 
are willing to pay for present and prospective uses of urban locations. If, 
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for example, a certain site is more valuable for a mercantile establishment 
than for a dwelling, the dwelling will sooner or later make way for the store. 

If another site is more valuable for a hotel than for a bank, the bank will 
eventually be replaced by a hotel. 

The economic principles involved in thus allocating urban sites to their a 
most profitable use or uses are those of opportunity costs and substitu^^ 
at the margins of transference. Under conations of competitive demand, 
the maximum usefulness of an urban site for one purpose tends to coincide 
with its minimum usefulness for the next higher purpose. Through the 
operation of the price mec hanism , the market supply of land in an urban 
area thus ten3s to Ue adjusted to its most profitable uses, 

The transfer of land from one use to another at the margins of transr-f 
ference actually takes place only within broad limits and only over longer 
periods of time. In the long run, however, the tendency to put urban sites 
to their most profitable use prevails. Even the famous old Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York City eventually yielded its location to the 102-story 
Empire State Building. 

19-8. Rental Value of Urban Land. Urban land, like any other eco-| 
nomic good, is valuable because of its utility and scarcity. It dOTyes^ its| 
utility primarily from its location with reference to the manifold activities 
that enter into the composite life of a modern town or city. In selecting 
urban locations for different purposes, people are influenced by a variety of 
factors. The manufacturer endeavors to establish his plant where he has 
ready access to power resources, labor supply, raw materials, and markets 
for intermediary and finished products. The homeowner is influenced in his ; 
choice by nearness to place of employment and transportation facilities as ^ 
well as by proximity to educational and social opportunities. The retail > 
merchant strives to establish his place of business along the main arteries j 
of shopping traffic. Thus a great variety of influences affects the desira- ^ 
bility of urban sites for different uses. 

Although there may be many alternative demands competing for the use 
of specific urban sites, their market supply is scarce. Moreover, because of 
immobility of land the market supply cannot be increased in specific loca- 
tions by drawing on the physical Mpply s^ else. As previously 

indicated, the o\vners of such locations are in a monopolistic position; they 
can raise the prices of their land to equal those of the highest bidders among 
prospective users. Consequently, the prices paid for the use of urban 
sites, under the influence of competitive demand, will tend to reflect their 
most profifablTuses. 

If the prices of urban locations thus established are paid recurringly to 
their owners at regular intervals, these payments express the earning power 
of those sites. The earning power of urban sites is either realized or real- 
izable, depending upon the wishes of the owners as to the uses of their 
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property. An owner may withhold or limit the present use of a favorably 
located tract of land in the business center of a city in order to have it avail- 
able for a t^ighar or more profitable use at a later date, when anticipated 
population growth and economic development may increase the demand 
for it. In other words, he may be holding it until it has “ripened” to the 
higher use and the greater value. 

The earning power or net income of a tract of land, in turn, is the meas- 
ure of the economic rent of that land. In pecuniary terms, maximum eco- 
nomic rent is the measure of the net money value of the products or services 
obtained from the n^t economic utilization of a tract of land. The net 
money value, moreover, is obtained by subtracting from gross income 
costs of labor and capital necessary to such land utilization. 

19-9. Valuation of Urban Land. a. Capitalizing Constant Rent. The 
ca ipital valu e pf urban land, as of land in general, is^etermined by capitaliz- 
ing its expected net incomej^or economic rent, at an assumed rate of in- 
terestT” By capitafization is meant the process of finding the present com- 
bined values of all the anticipated recurring future incomes. Such a 
capitalization process is based on several alternative assumptions. It as- 
svunes either a constantly recurring net income from land at regular in- 
tervals, an increasing income, or a decreasing income. Moreover, it as- 
sumes a certain period of time: over which these returns may be anticipated, 
and a definite rate of capitalization. 

Where a constant return is assumed from year to year, economic rent is 
analogous to a regular annuity. Thus if the rate on minimum risk invest- 
ments is 2}4 per cent, and the perpetual earning power of a tract of land is 
assumed to be $100 per year, the capital value of this annuity is equal to 
$4,000.* In other words, $4,000 invested in a minimum risk investment 
would yield its owner an annual income of $100 at per cent. 

b. Evaluating Future Growth. An increasing net income from land may 
be anticipated over a period of years, instead of a constant rate of return. 
Consequently, if a larger net income is expected to be realized from an 
urban site in the future as it “ripens” into higher uses, its present market 
value will tend to rise above that wliich would obtain if no such prospect 
existed. The current return on investments in such sites will tend to be 
less tLnn the return on other sound investments without similar possibility 
of appreciation. Urban tracts frequently have sold at prices returning only 
2 per cent, or even less, on the current market prices of these lands. Ob- 
viously the values of such tracts reflected not merely assumed regularly 
recurring net incomes, but also prosp)ective increasing incomes or resale 

1 y _ ? ^ where V = market value, o » anticipated annual regularly recurring in- 
r . 

come, and r = assumed interest rate. 
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values. Moreover, declining long-term interest rates likewise tend to in- 
crease the market values of regularly recurring net incomes. Thus, even 
in the face of no anticipated increase of the rental values of urban sites, 
their market values would tend to rise in the face of declining long-term 
interest rates. 

In the past, the anticipated continual increases in urban population and 
prosperity have been important factors in urban land valuation. With 
growth of population and income, increased demand for urban sites was 
assumed, which, in turn, would increase their earning power. Conse- 
cjuently prospective larger net incomes from land were capitalized into in- 
creased market values at practically constant interest rates.‘ 

c. Discounting Future Decentralization. Since the First World War in 
particular, the growth of many American cities has been distinctly retarded, 
not only because of immigration restriction but also because of the trend 
toward suburbanization of population and decentralization of industry. 
In conseQuence, it is more than likely that the market values of many 
urban locations will be permanently adjusted to a level of net rents, in- 
dicating more modest prospects. Instead of anticipated higher incomes 
serving as the basis for urban land valuation, constant or actually decreas- 
ing future net incomes may become the basis for such valuation. Only the 
lower long-term interest rates would counteract a prospective declining 
market value of urban land. These observations have a direct bearing on 
future taxable real-estate values as the primary source of local tax 
revenue. 

19-10. Taxation of Rental Values and Capital Values of Urban Land. 

Much confusion in connection with the proposal for land-value taxation 
has arisen because of the failure to distinguish between rental value and 
capital value of land. The former pertains to the recurring income from 
the use of land, while the latter expresses the mar^t value of land, re- 
flecting the capitalization of these anticipated recurring income^.- • 


1 When an absolute increase in annual net rent over current rent is expected, the 

capitalization formula becomo.s F = - + ^ , where i = the anticipated (or speculative) 

average annual increase in net rent, above the current rent. Thus, if an urban site 
yielded a net rent currently of $100, and its rental income were expected to increase 
annually around $2.60, the market value of this site would tend to rise to $8,000, assum- 
ing a 2 per cent rate of interest. 

y ^ « $4,000 (regularly recurring annual income) 

r 0.025 


but 


V 



100 2.5 

0.025 ^ 0.000625 


- $4,000 4- $4,000 - $8,000 


(regularly recurring plus prospective increase in income) 
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A tax rate imposed on the rental or income value of land would tend to 
decrease the net income to the owner correspondingly. If a 100 per cent 
tax or a 50 per cent tax were imposed on the income value of a tract of land 
as this income is obtained, that land would obviously yield no income or 
half income respectively to its owner. 

On the other hand, a rate of taxation on the market or capital value of 
laipid is par^tdoxical. Let us assume that a tract of land is yielding its owner 
$1,000 a year in rent, which earning power is the measure of the most profit- 
able utilization of that site. If this earning power were capitalized at 2J4 
per cent, the capital value of the site would be $40,000. In the absence of 
any anticipated further urban growth, this capital value would tend to 
equal the market value. If now a 23^ per cent tax were to be levied on this 
market value in order to tax away the full currently yielded economic rent, 
the market value of that lancT to its owner would be destroyed. In con- 
sequence, there would be no market value to tax. If there were no market 
value of the land because of this tax, it would seem paradoxical to continue 
it by levying against a nonexistent market value. Thus a tax rate levied 
on the market or capital value of land, with a view to taxing away this 
value, is self-contradictory, since it tends to destroy the very base on which 
that tax is imposed. 

Land-value taxation, therefore, to be economically sound, must be based 
I on realizable currentjincomy, rather than on market or capital, values. If 
^ such income values were made the basis of land- value taxes, they would 
tend to be levied more in accordance with ability to pay than are our present 
property taxes, which, as shown in the last chapter, are levied on capital or 
market value. 

19-11. Urban Housing Problem. One of the major uses of urban land 
is to provide suitable habitation. Prior to the lirst World War, housing in 
the United States was left almost entirely to private enterprise and in- 
dividual initiative. Cooperative financial and credit organizations, such as 
building and loan associations, had been instrumental in aiding individuals 
in the purchase of their homes. But even these agencies were private 
rather than public. 

a. Inadequate Housing, Under the reign of laissez faire in American hous- 
ing, many decadent or blighted areas have been allowed to develop in our 
cities. Sheltering the lower income groups, they became a disgrace to our 
advanced civilization. Indeed, adequate housing to shelter these lower in- 
come classes has rarely been provided on private initiative in American cities. 

I Although it is difficult to define specifically what constitutes adequate.. 
I housing for an American family, at least certain minimum requirements, 

I such as running water, toilet facilities, and a bathroom, should be avail- 
iable to every family in an urban home or tenement. Without these bare 
necessities an^ shelter , may- be regto substandard. Yet the Real 
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Property Inventory, made under the auspices of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1934, showed that in 64 American cities, of 2,633,135 
dwellings investigated, 24.5 per cent had no bathtubs or showers and 17.3 
per cent had no private indoor toilets. 

b. Insufficient Housing. During both world wars, the construction of 
urban dwellings de clin ed significantly. This decline wai~ IttTlbatSbTe , m 
part, tpfear of the“developm”ent of “ghost town?’ m TOmus defense areas 
m "which wartime housing demand increased abnormally. This wartime 
demand was met largely by constructing temporary housing and develop- 
ing trailer camps, as well as by converting existing family accommodations 
into multifamily units. Furthermore, while the urgent requirements to 
finance the war decreased the capital available for housing construction, 
labor was being diverted either into military services or to wartime in- 
dustry. To carry on its wartime program, the F ederal g oyei^ent, in ; 
both world wars, established priority on all building inatenals. 

In consequence, urban housing by private agencies was neglected dunng 
the war periods. In 1917-1918, residential construction in 131 American 
cities declined to less than one-half of the average for 1913. In 1922, the 
Secretary of Commerce estimated a total housing shortage in the United 
States of 12 million dwellings. A similarly acute housing shortage existed 
in most communities of the country at the close of the Second World War. 

A million families were said to be living “doubled” up with others. Many 
a returning veteran, entering postponed marriage, was unable to find a 
dwelling in which to establish his household. 

Again in 1945, as in 1922, it was officially estimated that 12 million hous- 
ing units would be needed in the first postwar decade in order to meet 
existing housing needs of the country, while anticipated new construction 
for 1946 amounted to only 450,000 family units. To help meet this critical] 
housing shortage of 1946, 100,000 emergency units, in the form of barracks! 
and dormitories, were made available by the Army and Navy , while war- 
time prefabricated temporary dwelling units were moved to areas of acute 
shortage. But these measures were merely temporary devices and offered 
no permanent solution to the housing problem of American cities. ^ 

Rapid expansion of private urban and suburban residential construction j 
during the twenties had practically solved the housing problem for the| 
upper and middle income classes, but it reappeared because of decrea^d *, 
construction in the thirties and almost complete cessation of home building 
during the Second World War. The problem of providing ad equate hous| 
ing for families of low income, however, was chronic and coStmudus, father 
than intermittent and acute. Its' continued existence before, during and 
after the Second World War demanded governmental action in the form 
of a low-rent public-housing program, first inaugurated in 1937 under the 
Federal Housing Act, summarized on page 380. 
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1 0. Home Ownership versus Tenancy, Adequate housing for the people is a 
|major concern of any democracy. It is related to the issue of home owner- 
ship versus tenancy, which, in turn, raises the question of the mobility of 
labor and labor migration. 

Wide home ownership injects an element of rigidity into our economic 
vj structure that militates against the requisite shifts in population, neces- 
sitated by changes in industrial activity and localization of industry. This 
rigidity is accentuated particularly during periods of business depression. 
It thus is intimately related to the problem of maintaining high levels of 
productive employment in our postwar economy. 

On the other hand,'®tcessive tenancy, with incidental insecurity of home 
tenure and the absence'of a sense of hoihe ownership, which might make for 
greater labor mobility and so facilitate stabilization of employment, may 
tend to undermine the very foundations of private property, on which our 
established economic order rests. 

It is doubtful whether democracy is possible where tenants overwhelmingly 
outnumber home owners. For democracy is not a privilege; it is a responsibility, 
and human nature rarely volunteers to shelter responsibility, but has to be driven 
by the whip of necessity. The need to protect and guard the home is the whip 
that has proved, beyond all others, efficacious in driving men to discharge the duties 
of self-government. 1 

These broader phases of the problem of housing the population of a coun- 
try such as ours, connected as they are with either home ownership or 
\tenancy, can only be suggested here. But they deserve the serious con- 
'^ideration of all those who are concerned with the continued welfare of the 
nation as a whole. 

19-12. Slum Clearance, a. Nature and Causes of Slums, One phase of 
the problem of providing adequate housing for the lower income classes in 
American cities is that of slum clearance. Slums have been facetiously 
/ I defined as ^finhabited uninhabitable habitations.^^ They are overcrowded 
^ derelict urban areas that have developed from many causes. 

The absence of adequate city planning, zoning, and building regulations 
in many American cities has been an important contributing factor to the 
development of decadent urban districts. Again, both the foreign-bom and 
Negro population in American cities frequently have received inadequate 
wages to provide them with decent housing, except, perhaps, during war 
boom periods. Ignorance also has contributed to the development of deca- 
dent urban areas. 

Moreover, the rapid expansion of the demand for shelter in growing 
American cities, particularly as a Result of heavy immigration prior to the 

^ Lamont, Robert P., in Foreword to ^‘Home Ownership, Income, and Types of 
Dwellings,” published by the President's^ Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership, Washington, D.C., 1932. 
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First World War, made possible the exaction of profitable rentals for di- 
lapidated dwellings. Although the rent per person or per family in deca- 
dent areas may be fairly low, overcrowding has often made the rent per 
room or per dwelling sufficiently high to yield a profit to the owner without 
his incurring the necessary cost to make the dwelling suitable for decent 
living. 

All of these factors have combined in creating and continuing unfit 
residential districts in American cities. Unemployment during the de- 
pression of the thirties further emphasized the overcrowding of population 
in such areas. Lack of adequate purchasing power perpetuated lack of 
adequate housing, and a low demand for building construction failed to 
stimulate reemployment during the thirties. 

b. Implications of Slum Clearance. The acuteness of the situation 
focused public attention on the appalling conditions prevailing in many 
urban districts, particularly during the period of mass unemployment dur- 
ing the thirties. Slum clearance, with Federal aid, was therefore widely 
advocated. It was held that this would not merely provide empIoym<ent >'"' 
but would also serve to revive the bui lding industries. Moreover, the social 
and economic benefits of cleaning up decadent areas were stressed. 

" Slum clearance has been broadly interpreted to mean the demolition of I 
houses unfit for habitation, the rebuilding or reconditioning of other dwell- 1 
ings, and the improvement of the physical environment in areas which \ 
were regarded as former slum districts. 

But decadent residential areas in American cities have frequently de- 
veloped near the centers of industrial and commercial sections, where over 
a period of time land values were expected to rise as land was transferred 
from a lower to a higher economic use, as, for example, from residential to 
commercial utilization. Owners of such land placed a relatively high value 
on it, reflecting the anticipated higher net incomes in the future, as the land 
“ripened” to its higher uses. Such high-valued land has been unsuited for 
adequate housing for the lower income groups, for it had to be overde- 
veloped for residential purposes to “make it pay.” 

Modem housing authorities view suitable housing not merely from the ^ 
angle of shelter, but also from the angle of aidequate recreational and play- 
ground facilities; and these cannot be provided for the lower income groups 
unless land is reasonably cheap. Land priced too high for proper housing 
has been a major reason for the crowding of population into small tene- 
ments in many American cities. 

19-13. Adequate Low-rent Urban Housing. Another problem of urban 
land utilization intimately related to that of slum clearance is the provision 
of decent homes for the lower income groups at modest rentals. Some 
critics of private enterprise have contended that private capital and in- 
dividual enterprise cannot profitably provide such adequate housing facil- 
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ities for the lower income classes, who are unable to pay rentals sufficient 
to cover building and maintenance costs. Hence the agitation for govern- 
mental assistance in the construction of low-rent houses. Many argu- 
ments have been advanced either for or against an extensive govern- 
mental program of low-rent housing. 

a. Arguments for Governmental Housing Aid, Proponents of such a 
program maintain that private enterprise cannot profitably provide de- 
cent shelter for the lower income classes. If it could, decadent urban areas 
would have been allowed neither to come into existence nor to continue in 
$uch conditions. 

Furthermore, it is argued that it is the responsibility of society to provide 
for the less fortunate, whose income, even under normal conditions, is in- 
adequate to furnish them with decent shelter. Construction of relatively 
moderate-priced urban dwellings for families with incomes from $2,000 
to $3,000 by private agencies is, in reality, not getting at the root of the 
low-rent housing problem. Even in 1941, according to surveys of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 60 per cent of the families of 2 or more persons 
in the United States had an annual family income of $2,000 and under. 
Such families, whether living in urban or rural areas, constitute the lower 
income groups for whom, it is maintained, private enterprise cannot profit- 
ably provide adequate low-rent housing. 

Again, numerous studies in recent years have demonstrated that the 
costs of maintaining decadent areas, inhabited by the lower wage-earning 
classS in cities, vastly exceed the tax revenues derived from levying against 
property values in such areas. Consequently, it has been argued that 
\ other taxpayers are actually contributing to maintain unhealthy and in- 
decent living conditions. It would seem more logical to use a portion of 
Ithat tax revenue to subsidize the construction of low-rent dwellings and to 
eliminate slum areas from American cities. Furthermore, public housing 
construction has come to be viewed as an important field of public enter- 
prise, which may be expanded in periods of business depression and con- 
tracted in periods of business boom, and thus help to stabilize employment 
in our postwar economy. Lastly, it is maintained that governments can 
borrow funds at lower interest rates than can private agencies. Con- 
sequently, they can finance the construction of houses at lower costs than 
can private builders, and so reduce their rentals to prospective tenants. 
This argument and others in support of public ownership and operation will 
reappear in a subsequent discussion of public utilities. 

6. Arguments against Governmental Housing Aid. On the other hand, 
opponents of governmentally constructed or subsidized low-rent housing 
projects present many salient arguments to the contrary. It is maintained 
that the use of public funds to subsidize housing construction and to re- 
condition dwellings, in reality, is not providing low-rent housing at all, but 
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merely housing the lower income groups, in psrt, at the expense of the tax- 
payer. It is therefore an uneconomical redistribution of income. Further- 
more, it is alleged that as a result of the increase in housing accommoda- 
tions, privately owned dwellings will be depressed in rental and market . 
values. Again, it is argued that governmentally built houses will be exempt i, 
from local taxes, and thus add to the burden of taxation on the remainder 
of the COHi'mtlhity to provide police and fire protection, sanitation, educar 
tion, etc., for those living in publicly financed houses. It is also felt by many 
persons that governmentally subsidized housing will increase bureaucracy. 
Moreover, it is maintained that publicly subsidized housing for the lower 
classes savors of socialism and is contrary to the principles of individual 
enterprise. The question of constitutionality has also been raised by the 
opponents of public low-rent housing. Lastly, it is often maintained that 
many persons living in decadent areas and under insanitary conditions 
would not want better dwellings even if these were provided for them. 
Where this is the case, however, it must be ascribed primarily to iterance, 
which is not an inherent attribute of a people, and which is not limited to 
any particular income group. 

c. Failure of Private Enterprise to Provide Adequate Low-rent Housing. 
Admitting a certain degree of validity to the arguments both for and 
against the use of public funds to promote low-rent housing, the fact re-^, 
mains that private enterprise has failed to provide decent housing at low’ 
rentals to tenants in American cities. It is doubtful that it is possible to 
build suitable family accommodations in the larger American cities by 
private builders to rent for $20 per month or less, at the costs of new con- 
struction prevailing at the close of the Second W orld War. Yet in 1940, 
more than 4.6 million, or 36 per cent, of rented urban dwelling units in the 
United States were renting for less than $20 per month.^ 

If the real income of low-paid wage earners were to be considerably in- 
creased, it might be possible for these groups to pay a sufficiently high rent 
to assure decent dwellings, provided by private enterprise. But higher 
money wages alone give no assurance of adequate housing for the lower 
income classes. Only if labor productivity were increased and the total 
income stream available for wage distribution were enlarged would in- 
dividual workers be able to pay for better housing. It is dubious whether 
an increase in wages for those at the bottom of the wage scale could be 
realized that would be sufficient to provide them with adequate housing 
without governmental aid. Although money wages in the lower wage- 
earning classes showed a substantial increase during the Second World 
War, costs of new housing construction likewise increased. If it had not 
been for rent control, extended into the postwar period, rents would prob- 
ably have risen as rapidly as money wages, and perhaps even more, in view 

> Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1944-1946, p. 916. 
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of the actual shortage of housing units to accommodate families in nearly 
all income brackets. 

] Private enterprise has not solved the problem of adequate housing for 
lower income families. American cities are thus apparently confronted 
with the altemative either of continuing the conditions that make for over- 
crowding and the development of slum areas, or of using publicly provided 
funds (Federal, state, or local) to aid in providing reasonably low-rent 
housing for the lower income groups and to clear slum areas. While the 
objective is clear, the method or methods of realizing it is a major con- 
troversial issue. 

• In the face of possMy higher prices for building materials in the postwar 
period, it is very questionable whether technical progress in private hous- 
fing construction will make for cheaper housing in the future. Only if costs 
of building construction were to be materially reduced, and money waps in 
the construction industry held down, might private competitive bmlding 
enterprise be relied on to provide low-rent dwellings for the lower income 
groups. Lowering the tariffs on many items entering into housing cp- 
struction, as well as reducing transportation rates, would help to bring 
down building costs. Any proposals along these lines involve the pro- 
tective-tariff issue and the problem of freight rate making. 

19-14. Postwar Housing Program. Late in 1945 President Truman laid 
down a three-point program designed to expedite low-cost hpsing con- 
struction and to keep the prices of existing housing from advancing furthp. 
The program called for (1) the immediate release of surplus housing fpil- 
ities and material held by the government, (2) priorities for lower priced 
dwelling construction, and (3) legislative sales-price ceilings on both old 
and new dwellings. A Federal Housing Expediter was appointed by the 
President to carry out the program. But private enterprise promply 
criticized the program by arguing that existing price ceilings prohibited 
the revival of private housing construction, in the face of dpperate shpt- 
ages both of essential building materials and of skilled labor in the building 
industry. 

In spite of governmental efforts, the acute housing shortage in many 
American cities continued in postwar years. It was accentuated by the 
return of millions of service men to civilian life, and their desire to establish, 
belatedly, their own households. 

19-15. Federal Housing Assistance, a. Social Responsibility. In the 
light of both prewar and postwar realities, it would appear thp low^rent 
housing will have to be achieved, in whole or in part, at public expens e. 
This action may be regarded as a necessary social cost, sSoITar to thht iff 
public safety, puBTicTieanh, and public education. 

Such assistance may be provided by either Federal, state, or local gov- 
ernments. In the final analysis, an^ public subsidy for housing construe- 
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tion must come out of taxes. It repre sents a social cost, incurred to pro- 
mote t he gen eral welfare. 

If the solution of the problem were to be left solely to each local com- 
munity, it is doubtful whether very much would be accomplished. Vari- 
ations in taxing ability and borrowing capacity in widely separated cities, 
divergent political and economic interests, and different degrees of social 
responsibility assumed by the communities all militate against attaining 
uniform public action. It would, therefore, appear to be more logical to 
view the problem of proper and adequate housing of the lower in- 
come classes as a national issue, requiring Federal assistance for its 
solution. 

h. Forms. Public aid may take on a variety of forms. It may be in the 
nature of an outright Federal subsidy or grant to either a local government 
or a private limited-dividend housing corporation. 

Moreover, it may take the form of direct subsidies to private builders, 
under the stipulation that rents must be within desired limits. Federal 
subsidies in one form or another to private agencies, to promote socially 
desirable objectives, are nothing new in American governmental policy. 
Witness, for example, our traditional protective-tariff policy, and the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, helping special interests, and also the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act of 1936, providing Federal aid 
to farmers, in return for soil conservation. In essence, all governmental 
subsidies effect a redistribution of the national income. They are usually 
acceptable to those who benefit from such redistribution, and objection- 
able to those who reap no benefits proportionate to the costs incurred. 

Federal aid may also consist of governmental bans at relatively low rates 
of interest to loc al housing ajUthorities. If public loans were granted at 
several per cent below the interest on private mortgage loans, a substantial 
reduction in carrying charges could be effected, and rents reduced accord-- 
ingly. It has been variously estimated that a 1 per cent reduction in the 
annual interest rate on capital funds for housing construction makes pos- 
sible a decrease in monthly rentals between 80 cents and $1 per room. 

c. Federal Guarantees of Private Mortgages. It is doubtful that govern- 
mental guaranteeing of private mortgage loans, in order to minimize risks 
to investors in real-estate mortgages, would attract an adequate supply of 
capital funds at sufficiently low interest rates to make possible low-rent 
housing construction. 

The National Housing Act of 1934 provided for the establishment of a 
Mutual Mortgage Insurance Fund under the National Housing Admin- 
istration, to be used to insure first mortgages on residential dwellings for 
not more than four families. Moreover, it authorized the establishment of 
National Mortgage Associations, to deal in first mortgages, insured under 
the act. 
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But all such Federal guarantees of investments in real-estate mortgaps 
did not attract private capital funds into low-rent building construction 
at low rates of interest, in amounts sufficient to meet housing needs. It 
may take years before private investors in real-estate mortgages will be- 
come fully reconciled to lower rates of return. 

d. Federal Housing Agencies. It was widely believed that the Housing 
Division of the Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works, 
created in 1934, would carry out an extensive program of low-rent housing 
construction throughout the country. But the many obstacles confronting 
the administration, BJ^rtly because of lack of a clear-cut governmental 
housing policy, and partly because of opposition of political and private 
interests, were such that very little was accomplished by this agency. 

In 1937 Congress passed the Federal Housing Act, creating the United 
States Housing Authority. Tliis authority was empowered to make loans 
at low rates of interest to local housing authorities, for the purpose of slum 
clearance and low-cost housing development. Congress appropriated an 
initial sum of 500 million dollars to be used for such low-cost housing. The 
act provided, moreover, for Federal subsidies, in the form of either annual 
contributions or a capital grant to local housing authorities, to keep rents 
within reach of recipients of small incomes. 

e. Centralization of Governmerdal Housing Functions. The National 
Housing Agency was created by executive order in 1942 to consolidate the 
housing functions and activities of 17 former pvernmental housing 
agencies, such as the various Federal Home Loan Financing Corporations, 
the United States Housing Authority and Wartime Defense Housing Ad- 
ministrations. Its functions included surveying community housing 
needs, compiling employment and housing data, and, in the light of avail- 
able information, determining the proportion of housing needs that was 
essential to the war effort that must be provided through publicly financed 

housing. . 

19-16. City Planning. Adequate housing of urban populations and 

removing of decadent areas are twin phases of the larger problem of efficient 
urban land utilization. They constitute an integral part of the problem of 
city planning, which has been receiving increasing attention in recent years. 

a. Nature. City planning may be defined ^ the atteaipt .to exercise 
well-considered social or public guidance over the development of the 
physical environment of an urban group of people, thereby increasing the 
working efficiency, the architectural beauty, and the civic usefulness of 

their city. , , i j 

5. Essenticds. A comprehensive plan fpr^jpublic guidance m urban land 
utilization necessitates a careful study of pflfet trends in urban development 
in various parts of the city, to serve as an indicator of the changing habits 
of people. It requires also a thorough survey of present usefulness of urban 

■a-' 
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land, so as to derive maximum l^uefits for the community from its avail- 
ahle land supply. Finally, a lanti' inventory and plan are essential to pro- 
vide for the future expansion of urban activities. 

Land-development projects earne d o n by pr iv ate agenciesL.arfi. often 
stimulated by the quest fM^Sm^ate pep, coal gain. When once a com- 
prehensive plan for urban development has been adopted, personal in- 
terests must be subordinated to community interests, whenever the two 
conflict. 

c. Examples. Even before the outbreak of the Second World War, 
there were 750 city-planning commissions operating in the United States. 
During and since the war other communities created planning agencies. 
This, in itself, is an indication of the growing recognition of the importance 
of public guidance in urban land utilization, for most of these commissions 
have been established since the First World War. Viewed as an economic 
problem, their chief function is to plan and recommend to appropriate 
governmental authorities the proper utilization of urban land so as to derive 
the maximum benefits from its use for the community as a whole. 

19-17. Public Guidance in Urban Development. A comprehensive city 
plan should seek to coordinate the manifold activities that, in the aggregate, 
go to make up the life of a modem city. These activities may be srouped 
under five specific heads. 

a. Economic Aspects. In the first place, there is the economic, or in- 
dustrial, activity of the community, affecting directly the material well- 
being of the people. A carefully planned program for the economic growth 
and development of a city will provide for the proper localization of heavy 
and light industries, adequate 'transportation facilities by land, water, and 
air, easily accessible wholesale and retail business districts, as well as con- 
veniently located financial institutions. 

b. Social Aspects and Family Life. Intimately associated with these 
economic activities are the social activities of a community. The center of 
social life in American cities is the individual dwelling, or home. New 
residential construction in 257 comparable cities of the United States be- 
tween 1925 and 1944 showed an upward trend in one-family dwellings from 
45.9 per cent of the total in 1925 to 76.7 per cent in 1944. On the other 
hand, multifamily dwellings decreased from 36.6 per cent of the total to 
11.8 per cent during the same interval. 

A well-rounded city plan must take cognizance of the significant changes 
that urban conditions of living are undergoing. A reapportmnment of 
urban land ftteM among their many uses will be necessitateTBy the modi- 
fication of the social life centering about the family home. Club life, as a 
phase of the social activities of an urban community, is likewise undergoing 
changes of profound significance. These changes may be attributed in 
part to the repeal of prohibition, in part to the ubiquity of the automobile 
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and the radio, and in part to the development of an attractive type of 
community life in many of our residential areas. Planning for the complex 
social life of the American city, and coordinating it with the industrial 
activities of each community, is one of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting any city-planning commission. , x- i 

c. Educational and Recreational Aspects. In the third place, educations 
and recreational activities enter into the composite of urban life. Although 
it has been said that education is a necessity but recreation a luxury, the 
line of demarcation between these two activities is not as sharply drawn as 
it was in former year^ The systematic training of the body has come to 
be looked upon as equally important with the formal training of the mind 
Hence the recognition of the need for adequate recreation centers and 
playgrounds, as well as for educational institutions, in modern city 

Inspirational Aspects. Another integral part of a program for urban 
development centers about the inspirational life of a commumty. It is 
represented not only by places of worship, but also by shrines of art, h^ 
erature, and music. It is apparent that the line between recreational, 
educational, and inspirational activities cannot be sharply drawn. Wit- 
ness for example, the denominational and parochial schools identified with 
religious institutions, and the increasing use of museums of art m con- 
nection with educational programs. 

e. Political Aspects. Lastly, governmental activities of a community 
must be provided for in a comprehensive city plan. These pertain not 
merely to the administrative, iunctions of government but also to the 
development of public institutions to care for specific social needs, such 
as hospitals, asylums, prisons, and charitable institutions. 

The foregoing activities, in the aggregate, make up the life of the modern 
city. Its smooth and harmonious functioning is contingent upon proper 
correlation of these activities. In view of the frequent conflicts ansmg 
between individual and community interests in connection with city Me, 
public guidance in urban development has become a modem necessity. 


Guide Questions on Text 


1. Explain the reasons for the existence of land problems. 

2 Why has the right to the use of the air attained economic significance? 

Z. Why is there likely a conflict of interests between public and private utihzation 


4. Distinguish between the physical and the economic supply of land. 

6 How has urban growth affected land utilization? . v * 

6. Distinguish between the rental and capital value of land, and show how the two 


concepts are related. , j xt. i 

7. Explain how anticipated growth in urban population has affected the valuation 

of urban land. 
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8. Trace clearly the difference between taxing rental values and taxing capital values 
of urban land. 

9. What is meant by the urban housing problem? 

10. What factors have contributed to creating the urban housing problem? 

11. ^‘Wide home ownership injects an element of rigidity into our economic structure.’' 

Explain the consequences of this rigidity. 

12. Explain what is meant by slum clearance. Show its broad implications. 

13. Which do you think is correct, ''Slum dwellers create slums” or "slums create 

slum dwellers”? Give reasons for your viewpoint. 

14. Present the arguments that have been advanced for and against low-rent public 

housing projects. . u • f 

15. Account for the failure of private enterprise to provide adequate housing lor 

families of low income. , 

16. "Public assistance in providing adequate housing for families of low income has 

taken on a variety of forms.” What are they? ... j u • 9 

17. What is the relationship between adequate urban land utilization and housmgr 

18. Summarize the requirements of effective urban land-use planning. 

19. Explain the various activities that must be coordinated in a comprehensive city 
plan in order to put urban land to its optimum use. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Costs to municipahties to maintain slums. 

2. Causes and effects of slum areas. 

3. Public guidance in urban land utilization. 

4. Public housing as a factor in economic stabilization. 

6. Effects of improvements in transportation on urban land values. 
6. Taxing urban land into use. 
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CHAPTER XX 

AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS 

20-1. Status of American Fanners before and during the Second 
World War. a. Disfmrity between Farm and Nonfarm Prices. During 
the period between the two world wars much was said and written about 
the plight of the American farmer. It was commonly attributed to the 
shrinkage in his buying poweriecause of the low prices he received for his 
produrtsfrelSive to the prices he had to pay for nonagricultural products. 
Early in 1933, farm-commodity prices had dropped to 50 per cent of their 
level just prior to the First World War, while the prices farmers had to pay 
for goods they bought remained at or slightly above the 1909 to 1914 

average level. 

Table 14. Ratio of Avbraob Prices Received by Farmers to Average Prices 

Paid by Them * 


(Base 1909-1914 = 100) 



» The Attricultural Situatim, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Deo., 1940, p. 24, Oet. 1946, p. 4, and 
Apr., 1947, p. 12. 

But even before the depression of the thirties, for a number of years, 
there had been a considerable disparity between t he price s the farmers re- 
ceived and those they had to payTm^mparison with the situation pre- 
ceding the First World War. This’disparity is indicated in Table 14. 
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This table shows the long and often heavy disadvantage in prices of 
farm products under which the American farmer labored from 1921 to 1941, 
in contrast with the brief price advantage he enjoyed between 1917 and 
1920 and again between 1942 and 1948. The disparity, although tending 
to decrease under the Agricultural Adjustment Act between 1933 and 1936, 
nevertheless still existed when this act was declared unconstitutional early 
in 1936. By the fall of 1936, the price disparity had almost disappeared 
only to become very pronounced again from 1938 to 1940. During the 
Second World War, the abnormal increase in demand for farm products 
rapidly drove farm prices upward, so that many American farmers once 
more enjoyed a period of prosperity, even as they had previously during 

the First World War. . 7 t t 

6 . Variations in Farming Income Relative to Total National Income, In 

the interwar period, the share of the national income detiyed from farming 
showed a significanj. decljne, ’pafticuiarly during the thirties (see Ta,ble 15 
on pagr386)r This'served as another indicator of the peacetime plight of 
the American farmer. Even before the First World War, farmers received 
a share of the national income that was not in proportion to the income re- 
ceived by other groups of our population. After 1920, however, their share 
of the national income became progressively smaller down to 1933. This 
shrinkage was particularly pronounced in 1932, when farm income was less 
than one-half of what it had been in 1910. For the period between 1935 
and 1939, the average per capita income of our farming population was 
likewise less than one-half the average of all other groups. 

Table 15 on page 386 shows the disparity in the ratio between net fa,rm- 
ing income and total national income between 1929 and 1945. The plight 
of American farmers during the thirties is clearly revealed therein, for it 
indicates the disproportionate shrinkages in farm incomes dunng the de- 
pression years. 

With the outbreak of the Second World War, the picture of American 
agriculture brightened; it continued bright during the, dark years of the 
war. The index of prices received by farmers was 94 per cent higher in 

1944 than in 1940, while cash income from farm marketings was 137 per 
cent greater and net farm income about 160 per cent above the prewar 

^ Even during the Second World War, however, the proportionate share 
of the national income of the United States received by farmers was not 
very much greater than it had been in 1929, although it was considerably 
higher than in 1932 (see Table 15). While the total national income m 

1945 was 93 per cent greater than in 1929, the net income from farming was 
107 per cent above the 1929 level. The higher incomes of 1945, as com- 
pared with 1929, received both by our farming population and by our non- 
farming population indicated not merely increased money incomers but 
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also real incomes, since the 1945 cost-of-living index was on y about 5 per 
cent above the 1929 figure. The American farmers as a dass we thus 
enjoying somewhat greater real prosperity during the Second World War 
than the nonfarming population. If converted to a per capita basis, this 


Table 16 Trend m Net Farming Income Relative to Total National Income,* 

1929-1945 


(Dollar items in millions of dollars) 


Year 

Net 

income 

from 

farming t 

Total 

national 

income 

Farming income as 
per cent of total 
national income, 
per cent 

1929 

$ 6,745 

$ 83,326 

8.09 

1930 

5,114 

68,858 

7.43 

1931 

3,482 

54,479 

6.39 

1932 

2,285 

39,963 

5.72 

1933 

2,881 

42,322 

6.81 

1934 

3,134 

49,455 

6.34 

1935 

4,554 

65,719 

8.17 

1936 

5,111 

64,924 

7.87 

1937 

5,779 

71,613 

8.08 

1938 

4,629 

64,200 

7.21 

1939 

4,557 

70,829 

6.43 

1940 

4,711 

77,614 

6.07 

1941 

7,015 

96,857 

7.24 

1942 

10,608 

122,232 

8.68 

1943 

13,258 

149,392 

8.87 

1944 

13,223 

160,663 

8.23 

1945 

13,969 

161,000 

8.68 


♦CompUed from StaiUticcl AUtract of the U. S.. 1944-1945, pp. 403 end M7. Net farming income 
data^einoe 1940 revised, taken from "Farm Income Situation," Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, June, 1946, p. 27. 

t Excluding government subsidy payments since 1933. 


wartime advantage of American farmers would appear still more favorable, 
in view of the relative decline in farming population since 1929. 

The growing wartime financial well-being of American farmers as a class 
was reflected also in the growth of time and demand deposits of famere 
since 1940. Total farmer-owned, bank deposits (demand and time) 

United States more than tripled, rising from 2.9 billion dollars in 1940 to 
10.1 billion dollars in 1946.' 


1 Federal Reserve Bvilleiin, Sept., 1940, p. 980. 
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But even wartime prosperity amon g farm ers not remo ve poverty 
from some agricuTturiT axeasTn tHe IJnited States. WBale in seven stales 
average cash income from sale of farm products was $5,000 per farm in 
1942, it was less than $900 per farm in three other states. Many families 
living on farms produced only small commercial incomes from what are 
called cash crops. Unless they could supplement their money income by 
other work, these farmers continued to exist at a very low income level, 
even during the war boom.^ 

c. Trend in Farm Indebtedness. During the thirties, aggregate farm 
mortgage debts declined 32 per cent. They had totaled 9.6 bilUon dollars 
on Jan. 1, 1930, while by Jan. 1, 1940, they had been reduced to slightly 
under 6.6 billion dollars. Farm mortgage interest payments likewise re- 
vealed a significant downward trend, particularly since 1933. This decline 
in farm mortgage debt and interest payments in the decade before the 
Second World War was due largely to foreclosures and to mortgage re- 
finance at lower interest rates with Federal aid. 

The downward trend in farm mortgage debts and interest payments 
continued during the Second World War. Aggregate mortgage indebted- 
ness on American farms dropped 23 per cent between January, 1940, and 
January, 1946, or f rom 6.6billion to 5. 1 billion dollars. Aggregate interest pay- 
ments on farm mortgages were 14 per cent less in 1944 than they had been 
in 1940. Increasing farm real-estate purchases during the Second World 
War were made for cash, and not so extensively as during the First World 
War with the aid of loan funds. While the average value of farms in the 
United States by July, 1946, had risen to a level 77 per cent above the 1935 
to 1939 average — which was only about 14 per cent below the 1920 farm 
real-estate inflation peak— farmers in general were purchasing new farms 
with their own cash. They were not incurring such heavy mortgage ob- 
ligations as they had done during the First World War. Fifty-five per cent 
of all farm real-estate sales recorded in counties surveyed by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics ^ during the first quarter of 1946 were entirely for 
cash, compared with 56 per cent for the corresponding period in 1945. 
Average down payments in farm purchases involving mortgages, more- 
over, were upward of 42 per cent in 1946, as compared with only 33 per 
cent in 1942. 

Although farm mortgage indebtedness and interest payments on farm . 
mortgages since 1933 have declined, this decrease was more than offset by 
increased taxes and higher rents. Combined taxes, interest, and rents 
paid by farmers in 1943 were 54 per cent larger than they had been m 1933. 
A pronounced shrinkage in postwar farm incomes would thus again ac- 

• Agricultural Adjustment and Income, Postwar Economic Stvdies, No. 2, p. 6, Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Washington, D. C., 1946. 

* Press Release of Aug., 1946. 
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centuate the burden of many rigid costs confronting farmers and the 
former unfortunate plight of our rural population might easily be r^ 
peated. Another contributing factor would be the relatively inelastic 
Lpply of farm labor, caused by the lack of alternative employment oppor- 
tunities due to occupational immobility. , , , x- 

d Changes in Dietary Habits. Changes in habits of food cons^ption, 
primarily as to quality and variety, both at home and f ^oad, have al^ 
affected the status of American farmers. Far-reaching chanp m d e ry 
habits have taken place in the United States, particularly smce the First 
World War. The per capita consumption of wheat flour and of com meal 
in the United States Els declined, while sugar consumption has increased 
materially. Although the people of the United States comprise only about 
6 5 per cent of the world’s population, they consume about one-fourth ot 
the entire world supply of sugaf. Since wheat is chiefly a domestic product, 
while sugar is largely imported, such changes in dietary habits have a sig- 
niflcant effect upon the respective crop acreage needed to meet domestic 

reauirements for food. , 

Furthermore, the increasing displacement of horses and mules by m(> 
chanical equipment on American farms has matenally reduced the deman 
for such animals. The number of farm- horses and mules declined by 14 
million between 1910 and 1940. In consequence, some 50 million acres of 
farm land formerly used for feed and fodder production have been released 

for other agricultural uses. » .i • 

e. Prewar DecUne in Exports of Farm Products. Another important 

contributing factor to the agricultural distress of the thirties ^ 

shrinkage in peacetime export markets for American farm products. While 
from 1924 to 1929 our average annual exports of 12 major farm ciops (in- 
cluding feed converted into pork and lard) required 57 million acres o 
cropland, only 30 million acres were needed annually to meet export re- 
quirements in the 1935 to 1939 period. This is equivalent to a declme m 
the demand for the products of about 175,000 American farms, with a 
crop acreage of 155 acres each. The volume of exports of farm products 
in the thirties was 40 per cent below the level that had prevailed durmg t 

more prosperous twenties. ^ 

Foreign demand for our agricultural products again ^xp^^ ^ 

during the Second World War, as it had previously duimg the Firat World 
War. By 1943 the export volume of farm products, including lend-lease 
shipments, had risen 74 per cent above the average annual 
prosperous late twenties. Moreover, at the close of the Second World W , 
export demand for foodstuffs for relief purposes continued at a high level. 
But this was an abnormal and temporary situation. With the restoration 
of agricultural production in war-tom countries, their demand for Amer- 
ican farm products will diminish. 
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/. Further Factors Affecting the Economic Status of AgricuUure. The 
composite demand for most agricultural products is relatively inelastic, in 
comparison with that of many industrial products. A substantial decline 
in market prices of farm products does not greatly increase their con- 
sumption. Nor should we.overlook the highly competitive nature of agri- 
culture, in contrast with varying degrees of monopoly and monopolistic 
competition prevailing in many industrial branches. Again, the possibility 
of exercising human control over the volume of production, once the crops 
have been planted, is limited, since weather conditions play a significant 
part in determining the size of crops. In industrial production, on the 
other hand, forward orders can be made an important factor in production 
control. 

Finally, markets for our major farm crops, such as wheat and cotton, 
are world- wide in scope; hence, protective tariffs are rather ineffective in 
raising domestic prices of these products. American fanners are, in es- 
sence, producing for world markets rather than merely for domestic mar- 
kets; therefore they are not “subsidized” by protective tariffs, as are many 
protected industries. 

All of the foregoing observations would seem to indicate that with a re- 
turn to a peacetime economy, we may again be faced with agricultural 
problems arising out of disproportionate shrinkages in farm prices and 
farm incomes below the levels created by the abnormal stimulus of the 
Second World War. The disrupting influences of the war, the distortion 
of markets and prices, and the artificial stimulation given to agricultural 
income during the war, accentuate the magnitude of the farm problems that 
confront our postwar economy. 

20-2. Farm-land Settlement Policy of the United States. In order to 
understand fully the reasons for the difficulties that have faced, and wiU 
very likely again be facing, American farmers in our peacetime economy, it 
is necessary to review briefly the historical land policy of the United States. 
Many of the problems confronting American agriculture may be said to 
have their roots in the land-settlement program of the Federal and state 
governments dating back to the first half of the last century. 

o. Disposition of Public Lands. In its early efforts to establish a na- 
tional land policy, the Federal government was confronted with the alter- 
native either of giving away land to settlers or of selling it to them. Op- 
position to the sale of public lands was expressed not only by prospective 
settlers in the West but also by established industrialists in the East. 
Manufacturers feared that the sale of public lands to settlers would tend to 
retard the opening of the West, which they regarded as an important future 
home market for their products, and that the revenues derived from land 
sales might break down the fiscal argument for our tariff system, which af- 
forded protection to their infant industries against foreign competition. If 
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public expenditures could be met with proceeds from the sale of public 
lands, there would not be such a great financial need to ley duties on im- 
ported articles. There was opposition to the sale of public lands from 
eastern manufacturers also on the ground that a retardation of immigrar 
tion, by not offering immigrants free land, would check the rapid increase 
in the supply of cheap labor into this country from abroad and thus force 

up factory wages and diminish industrial profits. 

Agitation for free lands for settlers ivas crystallized in 1848 in the form^ 
tion of the Free Soil party. The party platform of 1852 propounded the 
doctrine that “all men h«*'e a natural right to a portion of the soil and that 
as the use of the soil is indispensable to life, the right ot all men to the soi 
is as sacred as their right to life itself.” ‘ 

h Hormstead Act of 1863. After years of heated controversy and bitter 

debate in Congress, the Homestead Bill of 1862 was finally enacted into 
law. Under the provisions of this law, a settler could actiuire 160 acres of 
land, free from all costs other than a small fee for filing his claim. Per- 
manency of settlement was assured by requiring 5 years r^ejic® on the 
homestead before granting final title to the settler. By 1944, title to ap- 
proximately 285 million acres of land had been given to settlers out of the 
public domain. 

c Further Public Aid to Lav.d Settlement. Many states, moreover, en- 
couraged rapid land settlement by establishing immigration departments 
to advertise land opportunities and to point out colonization advantages 
to prospective settlers. Some states have given financial assistance to ir- 
rigation districts, while the Federal government has developed even more 
comprehensive reclamation projects. All these activities encouraged fur- 
ther rapid agricultural land settlement. , u if f 

d. Railroad Building. Railroad building during the second half ot the 
last century went hand in hand with agricultural land settlement.^ Liberal 
grants of lands by the Federal government from the public domain served 
as an added incentive to private enterprise to expand the network of raU- 
roads over the country.* As will be explained in a later chapter on tran^ 
portation, a total of 142,500,000 acres of public lands, an area approxi- 
mately equal to 83 per cent the size of Texas, was granted by the federal 
government for railroads, wagon roads, and canal and nver unprovements 
since 1850. Much of this physical supply of land, which had formerly been 
worthless because of its inaccessibility, was thus added to the available 
market supply, when transportation facilities were developed. 

e. RemUs of Liberal Land Policy. The liberal land policy pursued by the 
Federal government during the past century attracted ever larger numbers 
of foreign immigrants to our shores. In consequence of the westward surge 
of our population, the frontier disappeared. 

» Quoted by B. H. Hibbard, “A History of the Public Land Policies,” p. 367. 

2 iJiscussed in Chap. XXV . 
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Until the advent of the twentieth century, thousands of new farm units 
were created annually out of the public domain. For many decades before 
the end of the nineteenth century, the rate of increase in the number of 
farms was even more rapid that that of our total urban and rural popula- 

The present results of our past land-settlement activities are reflected in 
the large number of individual competitive farm units still in the United 
States. In 1940, for example, there were 6,096,799 farms in this country, 
with an average area of about 174 acres each. 

/. Quantitative Equality with Qualitalive Differences in Land. Land units 
allotted to settlers were uniform in quantity but not in quality. The 
standard area was the quarter section of 160 acres. Some of the^ quarter 
sections were insufficient to support settlers and their families, while others, 
possessing greater fertility of the soil, made it possible to produce a mar- 
ketable surplus over subsistence requirements with the same amount of 

labor. . , 1 11 

Thus, quantitative equality in the distribution of public lands really re- 
sulted in the unequal distribution of the products of the soil among its 
tillers. Much of the resultant hardship to certain groups of settlers might 
have been averted had a careful program of soil analysis and land classi- 
fication preceded land distribution by the Federal government. If public 
lands had been allotted equally according to productive properties rather 
than according to acreage, a great deal of submarginal land in the United 
States would probably not have been put under cultivation; the problem 
of withdrawing it again from agricultural use, in the interest of efficient 
farm-land utilization, would not have arisen. 

20-^. Dilemma of the Farmer. The traditional farm-land policy of the 
United States has given shape to the current pattern of American agncul- 
ture and contributed to the creation of farm problems. One of them is the 
highly competitive and individualistic character of a^culture. Over six 
million individual farming units attest to the competitive, nature of agri- 
culture. Any significant decline in postwar prices of farm products, due to 
declining demand at home and abroad, would tend to encourage individual 
farmers to maintain or possibly to expand production with a view to main- 
taining their income. _ j • • +v. 

But should farmers, in general, increase or maintain production m the 
face of declining prices of agricultural products, as they did during the thir- 
ties, they would again discover that their gross receipts from farm market- 
ings' would continue to shrink because of the relatively inelastic demand for 
many farm products. If wheat, for example, sold at $2 per bushel, the 
farmer who disposed of his crop of 1,000 bushels at the market price would 
have a gross income of $2,000 from the sale of wheat. But if the market 
price of wheat were to decline some 10 per cent, and all farmers sought to 
mnintjiin their gTOSs receipts from the sale of wheat by expanding their 
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wheat plantings and increasing the wheat crop 10 per cent, they might find 
that the market price of their new crop had declined far more than 10 per 
cent, even without any shift in the aggregate demand schedule for wheat. 
Individual farmers would no doubt again be led to conclude that the harder 
they work and the more they produce, the less they get; while if they stop 
producing, or if their crops are destroyed, they get nothing, unless there are 

governmental subsidies for agricultural inactivity. 

The perennial farm problem of low prices, shrinking incomes, and un- 
salable surpluses, which has confronted our highly competitive American 
agriculture in the past,, lias not been solved either by the various types of 
governmental aid to farmers during the interwar period, or by the abnor- 
malities created by war itself. Inasmuch as the First or ar oon ri 
uted to the distortion of peacetime farm prices, production, and nmrkets, 
let us next evaluate critically the several measures taken by the Federal 
government to solve the problems of American agriculture during the 
interwar period, and then formulate a program designed to strengthen the 
position of agriculture in our postwar economy. 

20-4. Proposals to Help Fanners, a. By Tarifs. Shortly after the 
First World War, public policy designed to aid American farmers centered 
largely around efforts to increase the purchasing power of farmers by pro- 
tecting domestic agricultural prices from being depressed by low prices of 
farm products in foreign markets through the imposition tariffs. 

b By Dumping Abroad. As early as 1924, the McNary-Haugen Bill was 
pressed vigorously in Congress. In effect, it sought to impose high taxes 
on agricultural products, which were to be made effective by selling a por- 
tion of the agricultural commodities abroad at whatever prices thej^ould 
bring, and preventing their reimportation by means of the tariff. Thus it 
ilwas believed the domestically marketed supply could be decreased and its 
1 price raised. Losses on the portion exported were to be made up by an 
f equalization tax on the total domestic production. Proponents of this 
plan maintained that the higher prices realized by farmers at home would 
more than cover the equalization fee, and thus would serve to increase the 

farm income. -r^ i 

However, it soon became apparent that the McNary-Haugen proposa s, 
if put into effect, would encourage the expansion of agricultural production 
at home and perhaps invite the enactment of antidumping legislation 
abroad. The bill was passed by Congress but vetoed by the President. 

20-6. Temporary Respite. For some years the agricultural situation 
seemed to improve without governmental aid. This improvement is m- 
dicated in the relatively high ratio of agricultural to nonagncultural pnees 
after 1924 (see page 384). It was attributed not only to the expansion ot 
the domestic markets for various farm products during the decade of 
prosperity of the twenties, but also to our liberal extension of foreign cred- 
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its, which helped to make possible the continued sales of agricultural sur- 
pluses in foreign countries. 

The farm situation, however, changed rapidly for the worse after 1929. 
Prices of farm products and farm incomes decreased far more than did the 
prices of nonagricultural commodities and nonfarm incomes in the thirties. 
But, as previously indicated, the farm situation improved considerably 
after the outbreak of the Second World War. 

20-6. Federal Marketing Act of 1929. a. Purpose and Plan. Taking 
cognizance of the continuing plight of American farmers in the late twen- 
ties, Congress passed the Federal Marketing Act of 1929. This act clearly 
recognized the need 

... to promote the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities in inter- j 
state and foreign commerce, so that the industry of agriculture will be placed on a j 
basis of economic equality with other industries, and to that end to protect, control, ^ 
and stabilize the currents of interstate and foreign commerce in the marketing ofj 
agricultural commodities and their food products. 

Under this act the Federal Farm Board was created and vested with 
powers to aid in developing effective cooperative associations among 
farmers. The board was empowered also to st abilize the supply of agri- 
cultural products and to minimize price fluctuations by preventing surplus 
production as far a.s possible. To achieve these ends the Grain St^ilimtmn 
Corporation was formed. With the aid of funds appropriatedf by Congress 
it began to buy up surplus wheat and to deal in wheat futures, with a view 
to "jigging the market price of wheat. Similar stabilization operations 
were undertaken in cotton. 

b. Failure to Raise Farm Prices. But the governmental price-lifting 
policies did not achieve the desired control of production. On the con- 
trary, as was to be expected, the output of certain basic crops, such as 
wheat, com, and cotton, was actually larger in 1931 than in 1929. 

The failure of the Fede rjd. Fam.Boajd-io. control agricultural pu^^ 
invited further Teaefaljegislario^ vexing problem of un- 

salable fawn sufj^uses. The suggestion that benefit payments in one form 
or another be made to farmers in return for their voluntary agreement to 
restrict acreage of marketable crops under cultivation was ultimately 
crystallized in the first Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1933, popularly 
called the “AAA.” 

20-7. Agricultural Adjustment Act of 19 33. This much-debated emer- 
gency legislation was designed primarily toTaTd in increasing the monetary 
buying power of farmers by i nducing them to restri ct oiitDiljLyfllllftt&rily > 
with a view to raising the prices of what the farmers sold, relative to prices 
of the goods the farmers had to pay for what they bought. 

Fundamentally, the declared objective of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act was to achieve a balance of prod uctiou and consumption of agricultural 
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commodities by restoring the ratio between the prices of fam products and 
those of nonagricultural commodities existing before the First World War. 
In order to achieve this objective, the Secretary of Agriculture was au- 
thorized to enter into marketing agreements with producers, processors, 
and distributors of certain basic farm products. 

In accordance with the provisions of the act, a tax was levied on the first 
domestic processing of these products. This processing tax was added to 
price and shifted to consumers. Funds obtained from this tax collected 
from processors were applied to making benefit payments to farmers who 
had voluntarily agreed to acreage reduction. 

20-8. Attack on Agricultural Adjustment Legislation of 1933. The agri- 
cultural adjustment legislation of 1933 was attacked both on economic and 
on legal grounds. The economic unsoundness of restricting output with a 
view to raising prices was seriously questioned. It should be borne in mind 
that prices of products may be raised not only by restricting supply but 
also by expanding demand. The former method tends to increase scarcity 
and, if carried to its logical conclusion, would make for poverty. The latter 
method concentrates on widening markets, with a view to increasing want 
satisfactions growing out of a larger consumption of farm products ; it would 
mfllfA for prosperity or a relative abundance of goods. The agricultural 
adjustment legislation adopted restriction of supply to raise prices of farm 
products and was widely criticized in consequence. 

Moreover, it was pointed out that acreage reduction “all along the line” 
resulted in withdrawing not merely marginal lands from cultivation but 
also superior lands. This made for uneconomical utilization of farm re- 
sources. It tended to leave some land of relatively low productivity in 
use, while other more productive acreage would either lie idle, or be de- 
voted to less productive uses. 

The AAA was finall y declared unconstitutional by a divided vote of the 
United States Supreme Court,* early in 1936. The majority opinion of the 
Court held that Congress had invaded the rights of states and had exceeded 
its powers under the “general-welfare” clause of the Constitution, by 
authorizing the collection of processing taxes for payment of benefits to 
farmers, in return for crop restriction. 

20-9. Further Governmental Aid to Agriculture. Further. efforts. to 
control crop acreaso.were made under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act of 1936; but the effect ivene ss of all such legislation, de- 
signed to control supply, was revealed in the fact that the index of farm 
production reached a new high of 108 in 1937, as compared with 100 in 1929 
and 96 in 1933. Large acciunulations of basic farm crops continued to have 
|a depressing effect on farm prices, relative to industrial prices. 

In a further attempt to help the farmers. Congress passed a Second 
Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1938, providing for marketing quotas, 

> Urwled States Butler et al., Receivers, Hoosac Mills Corporation, 297 U.S. 288 (1936). 
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crop insurance of wheat, price-supporting loans to farmers by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and the storage of crops as an aid to achieving 
an ^‘ever-normal granary/^ 

During the years immediately preceding the Second World War, the 
Federal government also expanded the activities of farm credit agencies, 
developed the Farm Security Administration, and intensified the activities 
of the Soil Conservation Service. Moreover, prewar and wartime legisla- 
tion was aimed at placing price floors under various farm products and ex- 
tending parity price ^ guarantees into the postwar period. For example, 
the prices of tobacco, rice, peanuts, wheat, and com were guaranteed at 
90 per cent of parity for two full years after the official close of the war. 

20-10. Critical Evaluation of Agricultural Adjustment Program, a. Al- 
leged Overproduction of Farm Products during the Thirties. The agricultural 
adjustment legislation between 1933 and 1938 was intended to restrict 
market supplies of various farm products with a view to raising their prices 
and increasing farmers’ incomes. But the often-repeated assertion that 
bothersome surpluses of farm products were due to overproduction in the 
United States, in the sense that there was no need for them, cannot be sup- 
ported by facts. They constituted surpluses unmarketable at remuner- 
ative prices, due to the many man-made restrictions placed on both do- 
mestic and international trade, primarily since the First World War. Wit- 
ness, for example, the trend toward increasing concentration of control in 
many branches of American industry, and the maintenance and extension 
of high tariff walls. 

6. Improved Financial Status of American Farmers after 1933. It will 
continue to be a moot question whether the drought of 1934 or the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1933 was chiefly accountable for the shrinkage 
in the supply of marketable farm products and for the consequent improve- 
ment in the financial condition of American farmers. Their improved status 
is indicated in the rise of the ratio of prices received by farmers, including 
benefit payments, relative to prices they had to pay for what they bought. 
Using the average from 1910 to 1914 as the base, 100 per cent, this ratio 
increased from an index of 55 in March, 1933, to 93 in 1936, or 69 per cent. 
Although it declined somewhat in the following three years (see Table 14 on 
page 384), wartime advances in farm prices raised it to a new high of 119 in 
1943, which level changed only slightly for the duration of the Second World 
War. Moreover, the farming income situation also improved somewhat 
after 1933 until, as noted previously, it reached the wartime peak in 1945. 
Literally as well as figuratively, many American farmers were ^fliving in 
clover” during the Second World War as they had during the First World 
War. The interwar years, however, were barren. 

c. Possible Long-run Effects of Crop-acreage Restriction. A long-run 
program of crop-acreage restriction in our postwar economy, with a view to 

^ ^Tarity prices’ ' are analyzed on pp. 396-398. 
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maintaining relatively high prices of farm products, would be economically 
unsound. It would tax consumers to pay for land that was being withheld 
from production. Any public benefit payments to farmers, whether dis- 
guised as payments for soil conservation or otherwise, are in the nature of 
subsidies, which must be paid out of someone's income. They represent 
class legislation, which may be attacked both on legal and on economic 
groimds. Although the mechanism employed to pay farmers for acreage 
restriction under the 1938 Act was essentially different from that under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, the objectives were very much 
the same. 

It is frequently confPhded that benefit payments to farmers in return for 
restricting crop acreage would merely be equalizing the benefits accruing 
to many branches of industry, because of the protective tariff. This line 
of reasoning assumes that it is possible to make one right out of two wrongs. 
The economic unsoundness of high protective tariffs, particularly in view 
of our international creditor status, which promises to be extended in our 
postwar economy, has been set forth in Chap. XIII. 

Again, any continued curtailment of production of farm products, with 
a view to raising the prices of these commodities, would accentuate the 
problem of unemployment in the United States. It would mean not only 
a larger number of unemployed farmers but also a growing number of idle 
industrial workers. Millions of consumers, confronted with increased costs 
of foodstuffs, would find their ability to buy nonagricultural products cur- 
tailed. Declining demand for these commodities might lead to ruinous 
price declines, restriction of output, and more imemployment. Manu- 
facturers might then appeal to the government, even as have the farmers, 
to aid in lifting the prices of their products, with a view to restoring the 
former balance between agricultural and industrial output and between 
the prices of farm commodities and those of manufactured goods. 

A long-run program of production restriction, whether in agriculture or 
industry, if carried to its logical conclusion, would lead to national im- 
poverishment. The embarrassment of poverty is apt to be worse than the 
embarrassment of plenty. 

Our economic system is not in imminent danger of reverting to the con- 
ditions of scarcity of the Dark Ages. But one should not lose sight of the 
fact that real income grows out of production. Even though a keen sense 
of social justice may prompt advocating a more equitable distribution of 
the national income between the agricultural and the nonagricultural 
population of the United States, it cannot be satisfied by a permanent 
policy of restricting output and narrowing markets in order to maintain 
or raise prices. 

20-11. Farm Price Parity, a. Inherent Inconsistency, The Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 provided that prices of agricultural commodities 
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be permitted to rise to at least 110 per cent of parity prices. Farm price 
parity for various farm products is determined by, and changes with, not 
only the prices at which farmers sell but also those at which farmers buy. 
It thus expresses the ratio between the prices farmers receive and the 
prices farmers pay. 

But a large part of what farmers pay out is for the purchase of farm 
products, such as feed, seed, and farm commodities in the form of raw ma- 
terials entering into the production of industrial goods. As the prices of 
what far mers sell rise, there is also a resultant rise in the prices of what 
they buy, because of the necessary inclusion of farm products in farm pur- 
chases. 

If prices of items purchased by farmers were to remain constant, parity 
prices, as defined above, would change proportionally with changing prices 
of farm products. But this is a condition contrary to fact. Thus it was 
estimated during the Second World War that if prices of farm marketings 
were to reach 110 per cent of parity prices, as permitted under the Price 
Control Act of 1942, the retail prices of food and clothing would increase 
23 per cent. As prices of what farmers sold rose, prices of what farmers 
bought would also advance, even though at a slower pace. 

6. Rigidity of Parity Prices. Rigid parity prices for farm products pre- 
vent the operation of open-market forces from adjusting prices to changes 
in production costs and demand. The basis for computing parity prices 
for many farm products goes back to the average of prices prevailing prior 
to the First World War. Many changes in demand as well as in production 
costs have taken place during the past 35 years. Man-hours required to 
produce 100 bushels of wheat have been reduced by 50 per cent since 1909 
to 1914, while man-hour requirements to produce various vegetables are 
said to have increased. Any rigid parity price system fails to take cogni- 
zance of these changes in production costs, and so tends to distort normal 
open-market price relationships. Such distortion, in turn, makes for in- 
eflScient and uneconomical use of productive resources, since they will not 
be allocated among their alternative uses through the operation of com- 
petitive market forces. 

c. Domestic and IrUernational Aspects of Parity Prices. Furthermore, 
the maintenance of domestic parity prices for agricultural commodities in- 
creases the difficulties of exporting surplus farm products. Subsidies for 
exports, such as authorized by Congress in 1944, may easily lead to inter- 
national friction and invite retaliatory measures from foreign countries. 

Moreover, an attempt to raise domestic prices of agricultural products 
above world prices is not conducive to promoting healthy international 
relations. A two-price system narrows, rather than widens, markets. 
Witness, for example, the restrictive effects on trade due to exchange con- 
trols and the separation of external from internal prices. Similarly, dump- 
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ing of surplus farm products below domestic prices makes for contraction 
rather than expansion of trade, even though it may serve humanitarian 
purposes. 

d. Critical Evaluation of Parity Prices. In any critical evaluation of the 
farm price parity formula, it is important to consider how the rige m f a j gi 
^ prices to parity levels comes about. If it were due to an increase in demand 
fSFTann products at home and abroad. i tjw^uH Infficale increas ed use of 
yyodiic ta by nonfarm consumers as w5l as by farmers. But 
Mfn orbu^^ about by government subsidies to farmers , whether through 
{pmcha^ of surplus crops with a vie"w to pegging farm prices and “dump- 
ling” surpluses abro^, or through liberal crop loans, or through payment 
•for crop restriction, the resu ltant increa s ed prices and mo ncyjncomes of 
I farmers \vill be largely arthe expense of the nonfarming communi^ . JLet 
us assume, for example, that by one or the other of the above methods the 
government pushed up the I^i^ of wheat from $1 to $1.50 per bushel. 
'I'Ee iarihe'f would get 50'cSts more for his product, but the consumer of 
the wheat would also pay 50 cents more in the form of higher prices for 
bread and wheat cereal. Thus whatj]mfarnier^jns inj2urc|asing gower, 

I o thers lo se. Income willjbe redisi^buted, but not necessarily increased, 

1 by such farm price^iftlng policies. 

' In view of both theoretical and administrative flaws in the proposal to 
iachieve a balance between agricultural production and consumption by 
tneans of parity prices, let us consider the criteria of a sound postwar agri- 
cultural program. Since postwar agricultural production, based on inde- 
pendent decisions of millions of individual farmers, may again expa,nd in 
the face of declining demand, due to restriction as well as dislocation of 
markets and marketing outlets, some governmental postwar guidance of 
American agriculture seems necessary. 

20-12. Economic Basis of Postwar Program for American Agriculture. 
A sound progra m for American agriculture in our postwar economy should 
therefore be design ed to assur e wider domestic con sumption of food prod- 
ucts, discover new industrial uses jpr farm products, expand and maintain 
ejc£^ of farm products, aid farmers to reap the full benefits o f low:^ ^ 
m echanized produ ction, and s tabilize farm prices and income by increa sing 
de mand through continued productive empToyment of our econom ic re- 
aonrces. rather than by rpatricting the output of fq,pm products. 

divider Domestic Consumplion of VoodPr^ucts. Instead of focusing 
attention on the need for adjusting production to demand, with a view to 
raising farmers’ income, as has been done in the past, it would be eco- 
nomically sounder to concentrate on policies designed to adiust demand to 
production. In the final analysis, d emand grows out of production, and 
tkimers in the long run can hope to incr ease 

moducts” only as they increase th(^ own agri cultural output . But unless 
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there is a wider demand for the products of the farm, an unsold agricultural 1 v 
surplus will continue to glut markets and depress prices. I ncreased demand j 
for far m produ cts, in turn, requires increased production of nonfa rm prod^ 
ucts! Moreover, wider demand for both agricultural and mdustrial prod- 
uces' necessitates wider distribution of monetary buying power, making 
possible more extensive uses of the goods produced. 

Even though the dem and for basic foodstuffs is fairly inelastic, dom estic I 
food consumption could be expande4 considerably . .tbs. Jjpwdnconie I 
families in our economy could afford an adequate diet. It has been said that 
one-third~of our population is ill-fed, ilfcTothed and ill-housed. While in 
1935 to 1936, 10 million consumer units (families and single individuals) 
in the lowest income brackets in the United States, with incomes under 
$635, spent an average of $218 for food, the 10 million units in the upper 
bracket, with incomes of $1,715 and over, spent $685 for food, or more than 
three times as much.* While the money incomes in our postwar economy 
will no doubt be higher for all income groups than in 1935 to 1936, it is 
questionable whether the pattern of real-income distribution will be very 
different. 

Providing an adequate diet for all of our people will aid considerably in 
increasing domestic food requirements and thus create an expanding out- 
let for farm products. T he food-stamp plan and school-lunch programs ’! 
Hfivpi nned during the thirties to augment food consumption by low income I 
hf» e xtended in our postwar econom y t^id in abso rbing in- / 
cre asing quanti^s of farm produ cts. It would seemingly be sounder' 
economy to pay all workers a sufficiently high wage to make possible an 
adequate diet for all people in the country. But until such a goal is at- 
tained, so me form of domestic food -allotme nt plan for low-income families | 
should he include d i n any postwaragriculCiiral program. aimmg~srwigenin g| 
d omestic demand for foodstu ffs. — 

b. New Industrial Uses of Farm Products. Moreover, further injluainal 
uses for agricultur al products are constantly being discove red. For ex- 
^ ple7 inj bhe manufacture" of Ford~car s. in addition to the use of wool, 
cotton, leatEerTmohair, and bristles, the following farm products are used: 
<mm products for rubber substitu tes and alcohol, flax for linseed oi l and 
Imen, and sugar cane for antifreeze mixture8~ahd solvents.* Even soy l 
beans have been employed in the manufacture of motorcars, the oil being \ 
used i n the paints and varnishes, and the meal in the production of switch | 
b uttons, gear-shift knobs, etc. 

New uses for farm products are often being suggested. It has been 
demonstrated that pin e saplings of 7 years’ growth , raised on southern 

» National Resources Committee, “Consumer Expenditures in the United States,” 
p. 86, 1939. 

• The Country Home, May, 1935. 
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Mands, make excellent wood pulp. PapeiDrodufifid tom_this cellulose costs 


Mands, make excellent wood p ulp. P ap^r PronUfifid Ixom- this cellulose cost s 
•^1 co nsiderabty less than paper~made of C anadian wood, .. PU l p — 

Furthermore, considerable progress has been made in prewar years in 
the manufacture of motor fuels from agricultural products . Tests cover- 
ing 20,000 miles in various makes of privately owned cars are said to have 
shown an 8 per cent better mileage with a 10 per cent blend of grain alco hol 
I a nd gasoline than with pure gasoline . 

Our known reserves of mineral fuel oils are limited, and fuel made of 
agricultural products may eventually supersede them. It has been esti- 
mated that between and 100 million acres of crop land might be ern- 
ployed to meet the annual American requirements for motor fuels. This 
/'suggests a possible future domestic outlet for some of the staple crops of 
I American farms. It is as yet too early to say how the development of 
atomic power for peacetime pursuits will affect the industrial demand for 
farm products. But the many suggestions that have been made indicate 
1 an almost limitless demand. 

The first book printed on paper made of cornstalks was published in the 
United States in 1928. In 1935 an experimental half-mile motor road 
made^ o f a prod uct manufactured of c otto ft-was laid in blanket form on a, 
itlis^sippi highway. It provided botlra durable and a flexible covering.* 

All these actual and potential uses of farm products offer fruitful sugges- 
tions for further widening market demand for agricultural products. They 
indicate sound means of approaching the solution of the problem of low 
farm incomes. 

c. Wider Foreign Markets for Farm Products. Not only increased do- 
mestic consumption of farm products but also wider peacetime foreign 
markets are needed to aid the American farmer in solving his difficulties. 

I Without exports of cotton, tobacco, wheat, and corn products, our cotton 
acreage would have to be reduced by about 50 per cent, our tobacco acreage 
40 per cent, and our wheat and corn acreage nearly 15 per cent. 

1 In consequence of such acreage reduction, if our peacetime export mar- 
kets for these products were lost, upward of a million farmers would have 
to be absorbed in other pursuits, or continue to be unemployed. Putting 
them on subsistence farms would be condemning them to permanently 
lower living standards. iThe detrimental effect of loss of foreign markets 

I upon employment in allied activities, such as transportation, shipping, and 
storage should not be overlooked. 

While our net exports of farm products were abnormally high during 
the Second World War, retaining foreign markets for American agricultural 

/ > “Proceedings of the Dearborn Conference of Agriculture, Industry and Science,” 
Dearborn, Michigan, 1935. 

* Further industrial uses for farm products are suggested in The Magazine of Wall 
^ Street, Jan. 18, 1936. 
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products after the war is not a simple problem. Expansion of exports will, 
sooner or later, also necessitate increased imports, if we are to receive pay- 
ment for our exports. This suggests the need for downward revision of 
tariffs, to which policy powerful business interests have traditionally been 
opposed. Moreover, we have no assurance that foreign countries will 
lower their tariff walls to permit increased sale of American farm products 
in their countries. Many foreign governments encouraged domestic pro- 
duction of agricultural crops, especially after the First World War, by 
erecting tariff walls and adopting other controls designed to restrict im- 
ports of competitive products. 

Nevertheless, our national policy in the postwar era should be directed 
toward widening foreign markets for American products and increasing our 
purchases abroad. This is essential if we would maintain high levels of 
productive employment and achieve a sound economic balance between 
agriculture and industry. Such a policy may be promoted by further ex- 
tension of reciprocal tariff agreements, which aim at expanding imports of 
diversified products and increasing sales abroad. 

Moreover, it can be furthered by the restoration of a sound intgmatioiialte 
currency, so that exchange rates will be held reasonably stable as had beeni 
provided for by the International Monetary Fund. Again, expansion of 
exports of agricultural as well as of industrial products can be stimulated 
by the reduction and eventual remm ^of such artificial barriers as quota i 
restrictions, vexatious customs regulations, and restrictive exchange con- 1 
trols, which were widely employed in the interwar period by various coun- 
tries. Finally, interngjaggaLnommodit^. agreements, participated in by 
both producing and consuming countries, will serve as aids in regulating 
production and prices of such essential commodities as wheat, cotton, 
sugar, rubber, and coffee. These agreements should seek to encourage 
production in relatively low-cost areas and discourage production in high- 
cost areas, with a view to maximizing the benefits of territorial division of 
labor. 

d. International Cooperation in Meeting World Food Requirements, In\ 
1945 the United Nations Food and Agricultural Organization was created, 
in order to achieve an orderly development of adequate food requirements 
for the peoples of all countries. The 47 nations represented at the confer- 
ence of the Organization in Copenhagen in 1946 set forth its purpose “to 
develop and organize production, distribution and utilization of basic foods, 
to provide diets on a health standard for peoples of all countries and to 
stabilize agricultural prices at levels fair to producers and consumers alike.’^ 
Through active cooperation with the United Nations Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, it should be possible to expand postwar markets for 
American farm products, and thus aid in maintaining remunerative prices 
and high levels of farm incomes, by concentrating on increasing demand 
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rather than on restricting supply. The Director General of the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, Sir John Orr, has called this organization the 
world’s answer to the atomic bomb. If nations can’t get together on food, 
they can’t get together on anything else. If they can, they will open the 
way toward other lines of cooperation that are essential to prosperity and 
peace.” 

6, Lowering Costs and Extending Credit, Lowering costs of production 
of agricultural conunodities has frequently been stressed as an effective 
means of raising the net income of farmers. Much progress in this direction 
was made in the interwp.r period. While farm employment decreased since 
1910, farm output per man-hour and per acre rose at a rate several times 
greater than the growth of our population. Farm productivity was ac- 
celerated particularly during the Second World War, being 30 per cent 
higher in 1944 than in the 1935 to 1939 period. 

^ • The Federal government, through its various credit agenci es, has aided 
\ materially in reducing fi xed costs o f many^ farmers . The Federal harm 
^Credit AdministraTibn,' create^^ inl9'33, refinanceJTarm mortgages and so 
helped prevent many foreclosures. The burden of fixed costs on American 
farmers could no doubt be further reduced if farm re al-estate taxe s were 
abased on curre nt mcpmesLfrora^^ fe rather than on market values of 
farmreal estate, which is the established practice. 

I /. Land Reclamation and Soil Conservation, A better farm-land-utiliza- 
jtion policy is a pr imary requisit e for a long-run expansion program of Amer- 
ican agriculture. In 1934 the Department of Agriculture established a 
land-policy section in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration that 
cooperated with the National Resources Roard, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration, and various other governmental agencies in for- 
mulating a national program of land utilization. This program involved the 
twithd rawal of submargi nal farm lands from agriculture and using them for 
Itnrest'rv. recr^tionT irnd wild-life conserv ation, as well as the prevention 
of Vedccu^ation of at)andoned farm land^ for^agricultural purposes. 

Crop rotation to prevent soil erosion and soil depletion has been a further 
part "tbe^^eral farm-land-utilization program, which promises to be 
extended in the postwar era. 1^1 ^uch measures wjlL tfifl d JfO promot e the 
more efficient use of fa r m land s. The extension of of 

pl^ting^^ltivatin^^ crops , as well as the increasin g mecR- 

ft T^ization of agricultu re all point towarcT increasing efficiency and lower- 
ing costs of production on the farms. 

g. Increasing Efficiency and Reducing Waste, Readmstmg the size of 
\ fa rm ho ldings to more economical units will also aid in lov/ering production 
costs of agriculture. E fficient use of costly agricultural mac biaery re- 
quires a larger acreage than that of the current American farm umt. It 
has been estimated that, on an average, tractors have been used less than 
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5 00 hours per year on American farms , but over L400 hours per year on 
Russian farms. Between these two extremes there is. no doubt, a po int at 
whic h the most efficient u se of farm tractors can be realiz ed. Agam,~as 
has been demonstrated In agricultural experiment stations, b etter seed 
sel ection and i mproved fertilizatio n also ji^ke for increased product ion 
per acre and per man, thus reducing unit costs of product ion. 

Conquering plant insect s suggests still another possibility of decreasing 
farm costs. T t has been said that for every dollar a farm £.i: earns a dollar 
is lost to him because of crop pest s. Greater efficiency in marketing o rgan- 
iz atloiTthrough further cooperative efforts will also make for agricultural 
economies. The Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929 gave a decided im- 
petus to such cooperation. 

h. Conclusion. Only by attacking on many fronts the_postwar ag ricul- 
tur al prnhlf^ms tha t will grow out of the need for readjusting American 
agriculture to peacetime requirements, can we hope to deal with them 
successfully. 

The broad economic objectives — wider demand and lower costs— briefly 
surveyed in the preceding pages must be made the basis of any econom- 
ically sound solution of the farm problem. The progress of economic re- 
adjustment in our disorganized postwar world will be difficult, slow, and 
painful. But unless such readjustment is based on considerations of wider 
markets for farm products, increased consumption, and lower production 
and marketing costs, it will tend to perpetuate a lack of economic balance 
and may ultimately lead to chaos. Economic disorganization has con- 
tributed to world conflict in the past, and may do so again in the future. 
It will require both domestic and world cooperation to restore and main- 
tain economic equilibrium between agricultural and industrial production, 
nationally as well as internationally, in the postwar era. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. “The plight of American farmers in the interwar period has frequently been 
attributed to the disparity between farm and nonfarm prices.” Explain and illustrate. 

2. Account for the disproportionate shrinkage in income from farming during the 
thirties. 

3. What evidence was there of unusual farm prosperity during the Second World 
War? 

4. “Any pronounced shrinkage in postwar farm incomes will again accentuate the 
burden of fixed costs confronting farmers.” 

а. What has been the trend in fixed costs of farmers in recent years? 

б. Do you agree with the above quotation? Reasons. 

6. Relate the trend in prewar agricultural exports to the problem facing American 
agriculture. 

6. In what important respects does agricultural production differ from many fields 
of industrial production? 
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7. '‘The difficulties which may again face American agriculture in the postwar era 
are traceable in part to our traditional land-settlement policy. 

a. What was our land-settlement policy? 
h. How is it related to current farm problems? 

8. Evaluate critically the various proposals and actions of the Federal government 
designed to aid American agriculture prior to 1933. 

9. What was the declared objective of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933? 
Evaluate this objective. Suggest others. 

10. How was American agriculture affected by the agricultural adjustment legislation 
of 1933 to 1935? 

11. “The agricultural adjustment legislation of 1933 was attacked on both economic 
and constitutional ground^” Explain. 

12. Evaluate critically ^e agricultural adjustment program of the thirties. 

13. Analyze the possible long-run effects of crop restriction on our economy. 

14. Explain what is meant by farm price parity, and indicate the difficulties involved 
in achieving such parity. 

15. Criticize the general policy of farm price parity. 

16. What should be the objectives of a sound economic program for American agri- 
culture in the postwar era? 

17. How may these objectives be attained? 

18. ‘Tt will require both domestic and world cooperation to restore and maintain 
economic equilibrium between agricultural and industrial production at home and 
abroad in the postwar era.” Do you agree? Give reasons for your viewpoint. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Changes in export markets for American farm products. 

2. New uses for agricultural products. 

3. Trend in fixed costs on American farms. 

4. Need for social control of agricultural production. 

5. Economic and social significance of farm price subsidies. 

6. Development of cooperatives in American agriculture. 

7. Arable land needs to meet adequate food requirements. 

8. Trends in labor productivity on American farms. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


CONSERVATION AND RESTORATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

21-1. Setting of th^ Problem. In the preceding two chapters, con- 
sideration was given to those economic problems centering about the more 
efficient utilization of land for urban site and for agricultural purposes, 
respectively. For both these uses, land is limited in quantity and varied in 
(quality. Urban sites are permanent in their physical location, but not in 
I their economic value. Soil fertility, on the other hand, may be destroyed by 

* man or nature, or both. 

* In its relatively short history the United States of America has lost one- 
third of its top soil and four-fifths of its standing saw timber. Many of its 
basic mineral resources are nearly depleted. Many varieties of forinerly 
abundant wild life are almost extinct. More than one hundred million 
acres of cropland— enough to feed 40 million people— have been destroyed 
for further cultivation.' 

, Land reclamation is possible by irrigation or drainage, and soil con- 
servation by the reduction of erosion through wind or water. Again, the 
j mineral and organic substances necessary for vegetation can be restored 
by means of fertilization. 

’ There are, however, many natural resources that are neither permanent 
ftor readily replenished. They are destroyed through continued use or 
abuse. Their restoration by nature may involve long periods of time; 
some can never be restored or replenished. Consequently, the efficient 
utilization and wise conservation of natural resources is a fundamental 
economic and social problem. 

21-2. Classification of Natural Resources. The extremes between easily 
restorable and irrestorable natural resources suggest a basis for classificar 
tion as follows: 

a. Those resources which are so abundant that there is no apparent need 
for economizing, either at present or in the future. This is the case, for in- 
stance, with water in most localities. 

b. Those which may become scarce in the remote future, but which, at 
present, are free goods in some localities, e.g., certain building stones. 

‘Population Reference Bureau, quoted in Ths Philadelphia Inquirer, Mar. 27, 1948. 
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c. Those which are exhaustible with use, but which are restorable over a 
period of 'time, such as forests. 

d. Those which are being wasted away by neglect and inefficient use, 
but which may be restored, at least in part, such as agricultural soil. 

e. Those which are exhaustible with current use, but which are non- 
restorable, such as iron ore, crude oil, and coal. 

The first two of these categories involve no current economic problems! 
of conservation, but the last three groups do. It is around them that thej 
following discussion centers. Before considering the conservation of 
specific resources, however, an understanding of the general concept “con- 
servation” and its social implications is necessary. 

21-3. Meaning of Conservation. Conservation has been widely used to 
mean the most efficient utilization of re s ources. In this sense of the word, 
conservation is synonymous with economy. The elimination of waste and 
the efficient use of natural resources may thus be regarded as conservation. 
But it would be enlightening to distinguish more carefully between these 
two terms. A few illustrations will serve to make clear this distinction 
between efficiency and economy. 

The expansion of agricultural production, by increasing efficiency in 
the current use of farm lands, and thus lowering production costs, may 
make for wider uses of farm products at lower prices. But at the same time, 
it tends to create conditions contributing to more rapid soil erosion. Con- 
stant loosening of the topsoil and getting rid of weeds have made agri- 
cultural lands increasingly susceptible to the ravages of wind and water. 

On the other hand, a monopolist of known reserves of a basic natural 
resource, such as anthracite coal, may restrict current output with a view 
to enhancing his monopoly profits. His ability to do so will depend on the 
degree of elasticity of demand for his product. But if he should create 
scarcity profits for himself by restricting output, the consumer would be 
paying a subsidy to the monopolist, who was retarding the rate of de- 
pletion of coal reserves. Such conservation, at present, does not neces- 
sarily imply economical production. 

Thus economy and conservation are not the same. Eqpnom y implie s 
the efficient current use of the scarce factors of production. ~Tit finds ex- 
pression in the ratio of input to output. On the other hand, Qjaiisemtion 
involves retardation in the rate of disappearance or consumption of natural 
resources overli'penda^ tihie. Ecbnoniy may or may not result in con- 
semitionTanJ may arise out of uneconomic, as well as eco- 

nomic, practices. 

21-4. Need for Social ConttoLjjyer Exploitation of Natural Resources^ 
Retardation of the rate'of exploitation of either irrestorable or slowM 
restorable natural resources cannot be left to the automatic fimctioning or 
the competitive price system. If such resources are to be conserved, some 
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form of social control over their rate of consumption or destruction becomes 
inevitable. Whether they are exploited competitively or by a private 
monopoly, the purpose in either case is the same, namely, maximum present 
profitability, not present conservation for the benefit of future genera- 

tions. ... • u V 

One would scarcely expect even a socially minded individual with the 

welfare of posterity at heart to abstain from exploiting his lands if a neigh- 
bor had struck oil on an adjacent farm. Nor can one look to private in- 
‘ terests to invest capital in reforestation, from which a return can be ex- 
pecfe<r^nlyi_by. future generations. In view of these consideratiQns^ con- 
'..^ervation is distinctly a public problem involving social control and gov- 
ernmental regulation of the exploitation of exhaustible basic natural re- 
sources. 

The belief is sometimes expressed that man’s inventiveness and ingenuity 
can be relied on to discover substitutes, long before the reserves of basic 
resources have been exhausted. Thus it is claimed that there is no need for 
concern over the possible exhaustion of crude-oil reserves, since fuel alcohol, 
made of grain and waste products, can easily be substituted for gasoline. 
But in theit-fijial analysis, all forms of wealth have their origin in natural 
resources. The wasteful exploitation of certain resources will eventually 
be reflected in their increasing scarcity and higher costs. 

21-6. Our Traditional Attitude toward Natural Resources. Until com- 
paratively late in the nineteenth century, America was regarded as a land 
to be exploited, rather than to be developed. Her resources were viewed as 
inexhaustible. Indeed, some of them, like the forests, were considered 
obstacles to progress and development. The pioneer is generally pictured 
with either a rifle or an axe, to clear the wilderness of both the Indians and 
the trees behind which they lurked. It has been remarked facetiously that 
our early settlers first fell upon their knees and then upon the aborigines. 
The forests also were destroyed as frontier gave way to farm. 

The westward march of civilization went slowly, because of the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and the forests that covered them. On the far side 
of the mountains, however, the pioneers found great, grassy, treeless plains. 
Now the frontier advanced rapidly, for free land, as noted in the previous 
chapter, could be had for the asking. The one-crop system of agriculture 
flourished, and when the land was exhausted, the group moved on farther 
into the great West. The individualism of the frontier was a philosophy 
that developed naturally because of the absence of a pressure of population 
on the apparently limitless natural resources. 

The final exhaustion of free land may be regarded as marking the tran- 
sition from an age of exploitation to a new era, out of which the conservar 
tion movement later developed. The great industrialization of the United 
States, which took place in the period following the Civil War, also gave 
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rise to serious thought. Were the coal fields to be exploited as had been the 
forests before them? The basis of our industrial future was at stake. 

21-6. Conservation Movement in the United States. Although the 
modern movement for the conservation of natural resources has many 
roots, it is generally regarded as developing particularly from the efforts 
begun in. the seventies of the last cehTury toWaxd The preservation of our 
national forests from complete destruction. A bureau of forestry was 
inaugurated in the Federal Department of Agriculture. In 1891, the first 
national forest reserve was established. Three years earlier, in 1888, an 
irrigation division of the United States Geological Survey had been estab- 
lished. 

A close connection was observed between the forests and the water 
supply. Forest conservation becaniejimperative for the preservation not 
only of the timber supply^^ but also of natural reservoirs of water. De- 
forestatioii of lands about the headwaters of the Mississippi River resulted^ 
in frequent floods in rainy seasons and recurring droughts in dry seasonsi 
throughout our central states. 

In 1908 President Theodore Roosevelt established the National Con- 
servation Commission, which undertook to make an inventory of the 
natural resources of the country. This was felt to be the first logical step 
in the study of the problem. Three published volumes gave the first 
authentic inventory of the natural resources of our country. 

If the conservation movement was to develop to the extent that its im- 
portance demanded, it was necessary that a permanent national organiza- 
tion be created. Consequently, the National Conservation Association 
was formed in the autumn of 1909. It was to serve as a clearing association 
for all organizations doing related work. It was to function also as h great 
educational association for the propagation of the ideal of cbhservation. 
The National Conservation Association was organized as a Federal body, 
based on state representation; it was designed to foster the formation of 
similar state organizations. 

The United States Forest Service also grew out of the study of the Na- 
tional Conservation Commission. Its activities have centered primarily 
around the protection of the forest resources in our public domain. 

In 1924 the Federal Oil Conservation Board was created, to make a com- 
prehensive study of the fuel -oil situation in the United States, and to sug- 
gest means of controlling the exploitation of oil resources. Furthermore, 
the Soil Erosion Act of 1935 directed the Secretary of Agriculture to co- 
ordinate Federal activities, with a view to controlling and preventing soil 
erosion. It also directed the Secretary to establish a Soil Conservation 
Service, to aid in carrying out the provisions of the act. It thus becomes 
apparent that for decades the Federal government has been actively con- 
cerned with the problem of conservation. But the national conservation 
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movement was revived during the depression of the thirties imder the New 
Deal. 

Before considering more specifically various private and public measures 
that have been either advocated or adopted to promote the conservation 
of certain natural resources, it is advisable to examine into the nature and 
importance of these resources. This study WnTserve to emphasize the heed 
for thrift in their utilization. It is impossible to apply a uniform set of 
rules or principles to their conservation, since different resources vary not 
only as to their present and future usefulness, but also as to their visible 
reserves, the possibUi^ of their restoration, and the methods of their con- 
servation. 

21-7. Forests, a. Their Significance. Forests are important natural 
resources, not only because of their timber, but also because of the part 
they play in the conservation* of the soil. By maintaining soil moisture, 
forests ensure a regular source of water for the small streams that feed the 
large rivers. Thus, forests affect problems of wood supply, soil moisture, 
water power, and transportation. 

The United States originally had a forest unequaled in extent and value 
by any other nation in the world. The Atlantic slope was well wooded and 
stocked with game of all sorts. The early settlers were forced to make 
clearings in the primeval forest by chopping down the trees and burning 
off their stumps. The wild life and forests disappeared together before the 
westward advance of civilization. 

b. Forest Exploitation. The ruthless cutting of our forests continued 
long after the pioneer days of American history had passed. In the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century, for illustration, the increase in 
timber cut was almost twice as great as the increase in population. The 
Forest Service, in 1922, computed the rate of consumption of timber at 
four times its estimated growth. These figures were corroborated by 
President Coolidge, in 1924, in an address before the Conference on the 
Utilization of Farm Products. He pointed out that the annual drain of 25 
billion cubic feet of timber was only partially offset by an annual timber 
growth of about 6 billion cubic feet. Currently (1948) the annual cut of 
timber for the country as a whole is estimated at five times the annual 


growth. 

There is a qualitative, as well as a quantitative, aspect to the problem 
of forest conservation. Instead of selecting only mature trees, almost all 
Standing timber in the area workeri has^equently been cut by ruthless 
lumbermen. This method of forest destruction should be condemned most 
emphatically. 

! A further cause of much destruction of our timber supply is found in 
f frequent forest fires. The average annual loss from this source alone has 
' been estimated atijver 65 million dollars. Forest rangers can prevent fires 
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from spreading only by early discovery of them and effective action against 
them. Hence, prompt fire detection and adequate protection are essential 
to the saving of both property and human lives. 

Faulty taxation laws in many states have encouraged the destruction of I 
forests. For tax purposes, forests have been evaluated on the basis of thef 
amount of standing timber per acre, and, when once the timber was re- 
moved, the land was assessed at a lower figure, or possibly not assessed at 
all, since its value had been destroyed. Thu§^timbet explpitat^ 
a means of tax evasion. This serves as another illustration of tTie un- 
soimdness of the general property tax, discussed in Chap. XVIII. 

c. Forest Conservalion. The very nature of the problem suggests many 
remedial measures. In the interests of economy, as well as of conservation, 
it is unwise to cut down you ng t rees. The maximum of timber production 
should be secured by cutting down only mature trees. Forests should con- 
stantly be picked over and not systematically destroyed. Again, re forest- 
ation is vital. Even though Arbor Day in the United States may not have 
had extensive material results, nevertheless it has served to educate the 
young people of this country to the importance of preserving tree life. 

The history of the movement for conservation of our forests, until recent 
years, has been a story of public indifference and of political manipulation. 
In striking contrast to the repeated failures of Congress to act in the public 
behalf in the past, the efforts of a few public-spirited individuals, such as 
former President Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, one-time gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, stand out conspicuously. They stressed the neces- 
sity for setting aside certain forest reseiwations and emphasized the im- 
portance of Federal action. 

d. Conservcdion Agencies. The United States Forest Service, previously 
referred to, was organized under the Department of Agriculture. It is 
charged with the duty of promoting efficient utilization of forests. It also 
carries on forest protection and conservation as well as extensive research 
activities relating to all phases of forestry. 

As part of the Emergency Relief Administration during the depression of 
the thirties, the Civilian Conservation Corps was organized in 1933. This 
corps had planted half a billion trees in national forests throughout the 
country by the end of 1936. Moreover, to aid in soil conservation, 25 mil- 
lion trees were planted in land under both public and private ownership. 
In 1935, the Civilian Conservation Corps was widely suggested as a per- 
manent organization to cooperate with Federal and state forestry agencies 
to carry out a long-range program of planting trees on publicly owned 
lands. 

e. Forest Ownership. The issue of private versus public ownership of 
forest resources has long engaged the attention of students of economics 
and sociology. Under private ownership there has been much forest ex- 
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ploitation without adequate reforestation. Such procedure is sometimes 
referred to as timber mining. On the other hand, sustained-yield forest 
management has been called timber farming or cropping. 

The time element is a fundamental consideration in economic appraisal 
1 of the feasibility of reforestation under private ownership of forests. Rapid- 
ity of growth has distinct commercial advantages, since it reduces the 
growing stock of timber capital, which must be maintained to yield a given 
annual cut of marketable product. The more rapid the growth, the shorter 
the rotation period during which capital is tied up in timber reserves neces- 
sary to assure a desired investment return. The inducement to a capitalist 
to invest funds in an^terprise that ivill yield a return 25 or more years m 
ithe future is obviously less than if the investment were to yield a similar 
* return after 5 or 10 years. 

With interest compounded iJl 5 per cent, and allowing for taxes, manage- 
rial expenses, and fire risks to standing timber, forests would have to double 
in value or quantity of timber output in about ten years to make such 
conservation profitable. But most marketable timber requires a far longer 
period for its growth. Hence the rapid and often wasteful cutting of 
timber by private owners, who give little thought to reforestation. Public 
ownership of forest reserves, therefore, is urged by advocates of forest con- 
servation. • • u 

In this connection, the development of the business corporation, with 
lits perpetual succession, attains increasing importance as a private busi- 
’ ness unit that may change the practices of exploitation and depletion of 
forest resources to a policy of long-run sustained-yield management. Cor- 
porations may maintain forest reserves to conserve capital and to avoid 
taxes on income from cutting and selling timber. 

21-8. Water Resources, a. Their Importance. The water resources of 
country are one of its most important assets. Among the many valuable 
fuses of water must be mentioned first its vital place as a common necessity 
W everyday life for drinking, washing, cooking, etc. Modem civilization 
has brought the primitive spring into our very homes. It is said that a 
group of desert Indians were once introduced to the wonders of a modern 
American city. Upon being asked what they thought the most remark- 
able feature of modern urban civilization, they replied that it was the 
ability to obtain a stream of water in one's room at any moment, nierely by 
turning a faucet. A city's pure and abundant water supply is indeed a 
great illustration of conscious adaptation of the physical environment. 
I The serious consequences of lack of human control over water resources 
t were dramatically emphasized during the great floods and droughts of the 
thirties. 

The Flood Control Act of 1936 placed responsibility for flood control m 
the hands of the Secretary of War. " The Secretary of Agriculture, on the 
other hand, was given authority over measures designed to prevent soil 
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erosion on watersheds. Control of water resources and soil conservation 
are mutually related problems. 

In the second place, water resources are importmtms 
portation. In this connection, a word must be said concerning the water- 
ways of our country. Although the development of railroads, motor high- 
ways, and airways has obscured their significance, the country is now turn- 
ing back again to these waterways as an important supplement to our 
land and air transportation systems. They are especially well adapted for 
the carrying of cheap, bulky, and nonperishable freight. 

In the third place, water is useful for irrigation. A large portion of our 
great West is arid. Irrigation can make up for an insufficient rainfall, and 
it has already transformed a large part of the “great American desert 
into fruitful green fields of vegetation. 

In the fourth place, our water resources are signi ficant as a^ourc^of 
power. With the possible diminution of our coal supply anSTpetroTeum 
reserves, hydroelectricity will help to solve the power problem of the 
future. With coal and petroleum, the conservation problem has been one 
of inefficient and wasteful production, as well as one of inefficient consump- 
tion, but with water power the problem of conservation is one of insufficient 
utilization. 

The distribution of our water power is as significant as its total amount. 
Many sections of our country, distant from sources of coal and oil fields, 
are bountifully supplied with water-power sites. Thus, New England, the 
South Atlantic States, the great Southwest, and the Pacific slope have little 
or no coal, but together they embrace over one-half of the potential water- 
power sites of the country. 

b. Water Conservation. The consenration of our water resources, as well 
as our forests, is distinctly a, problem, of social control. As governmental 
regulation is similarly necessary, this economic problem also has a political 
aspect. Assuming that water resources should not be neglected,, exploited} | 
or monopolized, society faces the problem of what sort pf goverMRental in - 1 
terTSrehce^is inosF ad vah^^ 

Many rivers in Europe run through several nations, and present inter-» 
national complications. But the United States is a single, unified country ^ 
Although continental in size, it belongs to only one nation. Moreover, the 
Constitution has given to Congress the right to regulate interstate com- 
merce, and this has been held to include rights over navigation. 

What the Federal government produces in the form of water power be- 
cause of its improvements in the interest of navigation, it can sell or lease. 
This general thesis was sustained by the United States Supreme Court in 
1936 in its decision pertaining to the Tennessee Valley Authority.^ The 
same right holds for water power produced incidental to government ir- 
rigation projects. 

> Tennessee Valley Avihority v. A. S. H. Wander el al., 297 U.S. 1 (1936). 
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c. Development of Federal Projects, Public expenditures for navigation 
and irrigation have been common, but until the passage of t he Boulder 
if^anyon Project Act, late in 1928^ the Fedefargovernment hesitated to 
tepend public money for the development of hydroelectric sites. Left to 
private enterprise, hydroelectricity has presented many legal questions as 
to the manner in which and the extent to which Congress may impose 
franchise taxes upon water power developed by private capital along 
navigable and unnavigable streams. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority, created by act of Congress in 1933, 
represents the culmination of a governmental project which had its origin 
in the First World WHf, when a large hydroelectric power development was 
begun on the Tennessee River near Muscle Shoals. The dam and power 
plant were finally completed in 1927 and then lay idle while Congress de- 
bated whether they should op^te under public or private o^vnership. 

I In 1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority Act provided for public owner- 
iship and transmission of power, first from Muscle Shoals and later from 
Norris Dam. The Tennessee Valley Authority project also represents a 
major public development in comiection with water and soil conservation. 
‘The land is changing. . . . The gullies are being healed. The scars of 
erosion are on the mend, slowly but steadily.'' ^ The Norris Dam also 
created a vast reservoir for power storage and flood control. Other Federal 
projects will be discussed in the chapter on public utilities. 

d. Public Encroachment on Private Enterprise, The encroachment of the 
Federal government in the field of private enterprise by the generation and 
sale of surplus electric power in the Tennessee Valley precipitated a contro- 
versy, the repercussions of which will continue to make themselves felt 
until the issue of either public or private ownership and operation of basic 
utilities has been settled. This problem will be discussed in Chap. XXIV. 

Individual states were formerly very generous in granting permission 
to private companies to develop hydroelectric plants on streams wholly 
within their state borders. Franchises frequently ran for very long periods 
of time and often contained valuable privileges, given without commen- 
surate compensation on the part of the companies. In recent years, how- 
ever, states have been more careful in granting franchises. New state 
constitutions, drafted within the last generation, speak of the water re- 
sources of the commonwealth as the property of all the people of the state. 
Indeed, they often inveigh against private monopolization. 

; 21—9. Petroleum, a. Its Importance, Petroleum is important as the 

' source of supply of gasoline, kerosene, lubricants, fuel oils, and many other 
valuable products. Its importance has increased with the growing use of 
the automobile. When ^^coal oil" was first discovered, kerosene was the 
most desired product. It was extensively used for lighting before the ad- 

1 Lilienthal, David E., “T.V.A.: Democracy on the March,’' p. 25. 
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vent of illuminating gas and later of electricity. The lighi^ldiatillaliQa^ 
petroleum, such as gasoline and benzene, were often thrown away as dan- 
gerous byproducts. ; 

The invention of the internal-combustion engine, however, completely j 
changed the situation; it made gasoline the^ni^ of ; 

petroleum. The future may hold in store the economical production of 
alcohol from farm products and waste, and its use as a fuel oil. But for the 
time being gasoline reigns supreme. Between 1881 and 1890 the United 
States produced on the average 55 million barrels of crude oil annually, 
or 50 per cent of world production, whereas in 1935 our domestic produc- 
tion amounted to approximately 990 million barrels, or 60 per cent of the 
total world production of petroleum for that year. On a per capita basis 
we produced about barrel of crude oil per person annually during the 
eighties, while in 1945 we produced over 12 barrels per person, or nearly 
thirty times as much. 

Although the gasoline engine is comparatively recent in origin, the con-! ^ 
sumption of gasoline has increased enormously because of it. The number! 
of automobiles registered in the United States, including pleasure and com- 
mercial cars,namounted in 1947 to over 35 million, exclusive of publicly 
owned vehicles. Moreover, the navies and air fleets of the world are de- 
pendent upon a sufficient supply of gasoline and fuel oil. The industries 
of peace, as well as the agencies of war, are seriously concerned with our 
potential supplies of petroleum. 

b. Petroleum Exploitation, The fact that the United States is well sup- 
plied with petroleum reserves for some years to come is no reason why this 
bounty of nature should be carelessly exploited. The production of petro- 
leum in this country has more than doubled within each decade of the 
present century. The increasing world-wide demands for petroleum 
products, since the opening of the twentieth century, have been met very 
extensively by ruthless exploitation of our own oil deposits. During 1946, 
over 30,000 oil wells were completed in the United States, making the total 
number of wells drilled since the beginning of the oil industry in this coun- 
try around 1,100,000. 

About one-third of all the wells drilled for oil and gas have been dry. 
But scientific progress in prospecting oil fields has reduced this percentage 
somewhat in recent years. For example, in 1946, only about 30 per cent 
of the newly drilled wells were dry holes. 

The large number of oil wells in the United States can be explained by 
the speculative and competitive nature of the oil industry. The location of 
coal in the United States is fairly well established, but the location of oU 
deposits is not so well known. Prospecting for oil has been like prospecting 
for gold in the days of the ^ ^forty-niners. The geological^prigfe^pf petro- 
leum is supposed to be the age-long application of heat and press^^^^ 
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vast deposits of organic matter in the earth’s crust. The present location 
of these deposits is even more uncertain than their past origin. 

Petroleum was formerly discovered flowing from the surface of the earth. 
Now, however, engineers and prospectors are forced to drill deep down into 
the strata of the earth, on the mere chance of tapping some of these hidden 
reservoirs of petroleum. Better drilling methods were devised by engineers, 
lentil depths of more than 16,000 feet have been reached, whereas some years 
ago only a few wells exceeded a depth of 5,000 feet. 

' Because of technical progress and new discoveries, the proved domestic 
reserves of crude oil in the United States were 93 per cent larger in 1947 
than in 1935, despitei^^e enormous production of petroleum in the mean- 
time. Yet in the period from 1938 to 1944 new oil discoveries in the United 
States fell below estimated annual peacetime requirements. This was, 
however, an abnormal perioct with wartime curtailment of prospecting, 
price controls, and inadequate equipment. 

\ c. Effect of New Discoveries of Oil, The immediate effect of the dis- 
covery of ^^black gold” has been to multiply magically the number of oil 
I wells in the vicinity. Anyone who owns land in the neighborhood of a 
successful oil strike, unless he ^^sells out,” must sink a shaft on his lot in 
order to discover whether the subterranean lake of petroleum extends under 
his property. Otherwise, the first oil-well owner may soon drain, for his 
own profit, all or a large portion of that particular deposit. 

Petroleum k a fugacious substance. According to the law of the land, 
its ownership is vested in him who first reduces it to possession, regardless 
of the possible source from which it comes. Consequently the discovery 
of oil by an individual on his land has led to its rapid exploitation, for fear 
that some neighboring landowner might obtain possession of it. This has 
placed a premium on haste and waste in draining underground reserves 
of petroleum. 

, A considerable portion of petroleum is brought to the earth’s surface by 
I the pressure of natural gas. Some of the oil production, when once started 
^ by man, is continued by nature. Much of it, particularly in the case of oil 
wells, must be pumped. Although there_are effecti^ of holding 

such natural production in check, it is^easy to see why individual producers 
may find it cheaper to let oil flow and sell it at any price, rather than to in- 
cur the cost of restricting the flow and thereby decreasing their immediate 
■ profits. 

f Under these conditions there has been the constant urge to bring every 
^ barrel of oil discovered to the surface as rapidly as possible. The economic 
I waste of such competitive procedure is obvious. Hence the importance of 
effective regulation over the production of crude oil. Competitive ex- 
ploitg^tion and ^^natural” production, coupled with its strategic importance 
and tremendous demand, require social control of the petroleum industry* 
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d. Petroleum Conservation. (1) improvements in repining. In recent 
yesirs, niucli pr ogress hits been ni8.de in the utilization of both crude oil and 
natural gas through the incr^sed efficiehcyof refineries, the reduction of 
evaporation losses, and an iiripro v ed process of cracking, or converting 
crude bil into lighter refined oils. In 1920 about 26 per cent of gasoline was 
obtained from the average barrel of crude oil; but in 1946, this percentage 
of gasoline amounted to 40 per cent. Moreover, chemists and engineers 
have devised ways and means to cement wells again§t,.the infiltration, of 
salt water, as a result of which petroleum. deposits imder.the ocean are 
now available for development. i 

(2) COOPERATION IN PRODUCTION. The wastcful mining of crude oil 
under conditions of competition cannot be elirnmateHlnerely by greater: 
efficiency in its extraction and refinement. For years the American oil in-i 
dustry has been confronted with a condition of overexpansion, super- 
induced largely by its competitive nature. 

Regulation -and control of production, with a view to eliminating waste- 
ful exploitation of oil resources at ruinous prices, was first undertaken by 
private producing agencies. In 1926 the oil operators appointed a field 
umpire in Oklahoma to cope with the situation developing out of excessive 
production. Yet not only was it difficult to obtain voluntary cooperation 
of many independent producers, but also there was the problem of possible 
violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Law, by combining to limit production 
with a view to raising prices. 

Production control through private agencies has proved rather inef- 
fective. Consequently, some form of goyenm^patalr aid became increas- 
ingly necessary, if order was to be brought out of ohe competitive chaos in 
oil production. 

(3) FEDERAL AGENCIES FOR OIL CONSERVATION. The Federal Oil Con- 
servation Board was appointed in 1924. It made a comprehensive survey 
of the situation; and, acting in a purely advisory capacity, it offered a 
number of recommendations for conserving both oil and natural gas. 

As part of the general program to codify industry under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, a code of fair competition for the petroleum 
industry was adopted. State production quotas were specified, and alloca- 
tions were subsequently made to each oil field. But when the Supreme 
Court invalidated the NIRA in 1935, the petroleum code, like other codes 
made under its authority, was terminated. 

In 1935, the Federal Planning Committee for Mineral Policy reported to 
the National Resources Board that the limited reserves of oil and gas 
been withdrawn so extensively that prompt adoption of a national policy 
to ensure a wiser and more efficient use of the remaining resources was im- 
perative. The committee concluded that such a policy should be made to 
influence 
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. operators of petroleum properties (through technical and scientific knowledge) 
to use energy associated with the oil for moving it to the well and through the well 
to the surface, leaving a maximum of energy in the system available to do such 
work in the future, thus minimizing the quantity of oil to be left underground 
beyond recovery by ordinary means.^ 

(4) PRORATION OF OIL PRODUCTION. ProratioD and unit-pool operation 
have been extensively employed in recent years to regulate production of 
crude oil and to effect production economies. A number of states, in- 
cluding California, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Texas, have passed proration 
laws. By proration is meant control over production, exercised by some 
official body, so thSf all producers in the same field will be dealt with 
equally, as indicated by the quotas or allotments prorated among them. 
Engineers have been able to compute with a fair degree of accuracy the 
extractable fluid content of oil within specific property holdings. On the 
basis of such information, proration has been made possible, without 
multiple sinking of wells. 

► Proration has been criticized on the ground that it is inequitable because 
it hampers freedom of contract. It has also been argued that it is ineffective 
because more wells have been drilled than are necessary in order to get 
larger quotas. Finally, proration has been called uneconomical, since it 
tends to retard production from the more productive or low-cost wells and 
encourages production from the less productive or high-cost wells. Pro- 
ration has been called cooperation among competitors in an unnatural 
relationship.^^ 

(5) UNIT-POOL OPERATION. Unit-pool operation involves either the 
voluntary or compulsory cooperative exploitation of oil fields, “directed 
by a single authority to which individual owners or operators will sur- 
render their private rights to independent operation in exchange for a 
share of the proceeds of the cooperative exploitation.^^ ^ 

Although unit-pool operation involves the difficult problem of allocation 
of product, it is in the interest of the most efficient operation of joint hold- 
ings. From the viewpoint of economical procedure it is thus to be pre- 
ferred to proration. 

(6) INTERSTATE OIL COMPACT AND THE CONNELLY ACT. The adoption of 

the Interstate Oil Compact, approved by Congress in 1935, should prove 
an effective aid in regulating the production of crude oil, in so far as it 
enters into interstate commerce.^ The Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
has been working to achieve cooperation among the oil-producing states 
in the regulation of oil production. 

1 Quoted in ''Minerals Yearbook, 1936,^' pp. 782/., U. S. Department of the Interior. 

* Zimmerman, Erich W., "World Resources and Industries,” p. 633, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, 1933. 

* Ratified by Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, New Mexico, Illinois, and Colorado before 
the end of 1935. 
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Moreover, the Connelly Act of 1935 specifically prohibited the transpor- 
tation of “hot oil,” i.e., oil produced in excess of the quota allowed by state 
regulatory authorities, in interstate and foreign commerce. 

(7) ECONOMIC INCOMPATIBIUTY OP CONSEEVATION AND COMPETITION. 
Public ofiicials have, in recent years, awakened to the seriousness of the 
chaotic competitive conditions that have existed in the oil industry. Re- 
medial Federal and state legislation should go a long way toward correct- 
ing many mistakes of the past; they should serve to promote in the future 
both economical production and genuine conservation. 

But if social control should fail to curb competitive activities of inde- 
pendent producers in exploiting oil fields, their actions may defeat the pur- 
pose of such regulatory legislation. There are those who believe that con- 
servation of an irreplaceable natural resource, such as crude oil, is 
incompatible with the institution of private OAraership of land re- 
sources. The conflict between private and public interests looms up 
conspicuously in connection with the problem of conservation of our oil 

resources. i 

21-10. Natural Gas. a. Its Extent and Importance. Natural gas has ' 
frequently been found in connection with petroleum deposits, for both ^ 
are of common origin. But more recently natural gas has been discovered 
also in other regions in the United States. It was most abundant in 1944 
in California, West Virginia, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. The total 
natural gas marketed to ultimate consumers in the United States, in 1945, 
was 3.9 billion cubic feet. This included domestic, commercial, and in- 
dustrial consumption. ... 

The conservative use of natural gas is of importance since it is a com-i 
modity of great utility. It operates as a powerful natural force ii:i_driving| 
the subterranean supplies of petroleum to the surface. The slowing down 
6 f the flow of oil soon follows the exhaustion of natural gas. _ ^ 

Furthermore, natural gas is the ideal- fue l f or-ihe. hnme , because there is 5 
no waste or refuse. It possesses about twice the heating value of manu-< 
factored gas. It is used extensively for industrial purposes in the regions 
in which it is produced, as, for illustration, in the glassmaking industry of 
western Pennsylvania. 

The United States possesses the only well in the world producing a gM 
with a large helium content. As lighter-than-air craft are developed, this 
fact may attain increasing importance. It further emphasizes the need for 
wise utilization of such gas resources. 

h. Exploitation of Natural Gas. The story of natural gas is a record 0 ^ 
one of the greatest wastes in economic literature. Not many years ago, in 
towns located in natural-gas belts, street lamps often burned day as well as 
night, because this procedure was cheaper than the expense of hiring men ^ 
to light them at night and to turn them off in the daytime. Frequently, 
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no meters were used for the consumption of natural gas, and the household 
consumer was charged a small flat rate. 

c. Conservation of Natural Gas. The various ways by which natural gas 
might be conserved are too numerous to mention here. The chief source of 
loss, however, is in connection with petroleum waste. A more economical 
method of mining petroleum, such as unit-pool operation previously dis- 
cussed, will result also in the conservation of natural gas. But in the regula- 
tion of the production of natural gas, as in the regulation of oil production, 
private ownership of land and the competitive nature of the industry 
militate against conservation. 

21-11. Soil Conseffation in the United States, a. Extent of Soil Deple- 
tion. Soil depletion in the United States presents a situation which affects 
the continued well-being of the whole nation. Future generations will feel 
the pinch of widespread poveBiy unless the present generation can be made 
to conserve our rural land resources. 

Soil-erosion specialists say that . . . one hundred million once fertile acres of 
farm land — equal to Illinois, Ohio, Maryland, and North Carolina combined — have 
been destroyed for profitable farming; that another hundred and twenty-five 
million acres are seriously impaired; and that another hundred million acres are 
threatened — all belonging to the best farm lands of the United States. Water and 
wind erosion generally each year dispose of, in so far as use is concerned, three billion 
tons of soil.i 

At the prevailing rate of soil erosion in the United States it has been 
estimated that the United States has less than a hundred years of virile 
national existence left to it. Within fifty years only 150 million acres of 
really fertile land will remain in this country if the current rate of soil 
depletion continues. Such acreage is equal to only 40 per cent of the crop- 
land under cultivation in the United States in 1944. 

Not only croplands, but also Western grazing lands are rapidly approach- 
ing depletion through overgrazing and consequent soil erosion. Many 
localities in the United States are at present approaching uninhabitable 
desert conditions. 

Soil erosion, due to the ravages of wind and water, has sounded the doom 
of many earlier civilizations. Aerial maps of various parts of Asia Minor, 
China, and Peru show striking similarities to some of the eroded areas in 
the United States, with gullied hillsides, rocky valleys, and dust-buried 
ruins. According to archeologists, once prosperous areas have been im- 
poverished as a result of the ruthless and wasteful exploitation of fertile 
soils. 

h. Kinds of Soil Erosion. The wastage of fertile soils may take on 
several forms. In the first place, there is shee^rosmn, which consists in 

^ Cooke, Morris L., “An Engineer Looks at Rural America,’' Rural Electrification 
Commission, Washington, 1935 (mimeograiphed address). 
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the washing or blowing away of the top layers of the soil, in which the 
valuable plant nutrients are concentrated. 

Sheet or surface erosion makes itself felt particularly where the surface 
of the land is not flat, but at a slope. Under such conditions the force of 
gravity seems to conspire with the force of water to accelerate the rate of 
destruction of the topsoil. 

Second, there is gully erosion, which develops out of sheet erosion. It 
is characterized in its initial stages by the creation of shallow furrows. 
These gradually grow deeper and wider until they cut away entire fields 

and create deep ravines. . , , • i 

Wind erosion is a phase of soil erosion that received relatively little at- 
tention until recent years. However, it became increasingly damaging 
during drought years, such as 1934 and 1936. Terrific dust stoims swept 
over the Middle West and carried particles of dust to the Atlantic seaboard 

and beyond. , . vi i * 

Moreover, during winter months, areas not protected by a snow blanket 

have been subjected to dust storms that have whirled the topsoil in the 
air and exposed the roots of plants. In consequence, these winter crops 

have been severely damaged. tt j 

c. Causes of Soil Wastage. The high rate of soil erosion in the United 
States may be ascribed to numerous causes. The predatory agriculture 
of the past has resulted in depriving much of our soil of necessary surface 
protection against the ravages of the elements. By stripping away the 
natural vegetation that provided both roots and leaves to protect the land 
surface, millions of acres of our land have been exposed to the forces of 
wind and water. In consequence, streams have been choked with silt and 
made to overflow, and sand storms have covered highways to such an ex- 
tent that snowplows have been used to clear sand from the roads. 

Deforestation also, as previously noted, has contributed to sml erosion. 
Forest fires feed on the dry leaves and branches left after standing timber 
has been cut. This deprives the soil of the rich layer of vegetable matter 
called “humus” and bakes hard the surface of the earth. Instead of soak- 
ing into the ground, the rains run off rapidly, causing floods in streams and 

rivers. . -i x 

Roots of trees, as well as other vegetable matter in the soil, act as 

sponges to absorb the water after a rain, and so prevent it from running 
off too rapidly. Where forest areas have been denuded, the soil has been 
deprived of its natural reservoirs. A scarcity of rainfall takes on the form 
of a drought in areas thus affected, leaving the land surface exposed to the 
ravages of the wind. 

Again, the cultivation of annual crops has kept the soil constantly loose 
and thus subjected it more readily to the forces of erosion. It is another 
of the paradoxes of agriculture that the clearer a farmer keeps his fields of 
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weeds, the greater will be his current crop yield, but at the same time the 
more likely will he be to lose a part of his fertile land on account of wind 
and water erosion. 

Finally, land speculation has accentuated the exploitation of the soil. 
High market values of farm lands, as during both world wars, have encour- 
aged its more intensive utilization, without proper regard for its conserva- 
tion. For example, the improved economic status of American farmers 
in general during the Second World War encouraged heavy drain of soil 
fertility, so that in some farm areas soil erosion actually increased between 
1941 and 1945. 

d. Prevention of Smt Erosion. (1) through private initiative. Sheet 
or surface erosion may be checked by individual farmers through a modi- 
fication of many of their traditional farming practices. They may adopt 
wise crop rotation, as well asTnore effective^bwing, cultivation, and soil 
tillage. 

Contour plowing rather than straight-furrow plowing is widely advocated 
as a means of checking soil erosion. By plowing and cultivating land at 
right angles to its slope, running water wiU~Be'ca^ht in the furrows and 
thus prevented from washing away the soil. Although many farmers have 
come to look on plowing skill as being demonstrated in the linear straight- 
ness of the furrows they plow, they are slowly beginning to realize that a 
straight furrow is not necessarily an economical furrow just because it 
represents the shortest distance between two points and is pleasing to the 
eye. 

Farmers may construct small check dams and reservoirs to conserve 
water, but it is very doubtful whether individual farmers or farm owners 
could provide the necessary funds to pay for the construction of large 
reservoirs. However, as time goes on, the American farmer will come to 
realize that it is just as important to balance his horticultural budget as it 
is to balance his financial budget, and that the continued balancing of the 
latter will be facilitated by the effective balancing of the former. 

In 1946 there were 1,650 soil-conservation districts in the United States, 
covering nearly two-thirds of the nation^s farms and a total of about 900 
million acres of farm land. 'The districts are democratically organized 
and operated by groups of farmers who, in conjunction with state and 
Federal experts, study the problems of soil conservation.^^ ^ 

(2) THROUGH SOCIAL CONTROL. Even though the individual farmer may 
contribute to the conservation of the soil, the problem necessitates some 
form of social control for its effective solution. In view of the gravity of the 
situation, a national committee on soil erosion was appointed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1929. Its detailed report clearly recognized the 
national menace of continued wastage of the soil. 

^ The New York Times, Editorial, Oct. 1§, 1946. 
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In 1933 the Federal government launched an extensive program for 
the permanent protection of our land resources. It centered aroimd the 
Soil Erosion Service of the Department of the Interior. This service was 
subsequently transferred to the Department of Agriculture under the title 
of Soil Conservation Service. 

It began its work of conservation by establishing a series of demon- 
stration watershed projects intended to conserve water, to maintain agri- 
cultural productivity, and to prevent further erosion of the soil. Out of 
these projects it was hoped there would grow comprehensive land-utihza- 
tion plans and cooperative agreements between private landowners and 

the government. a 

Among the measures proposed under the program of the Jsoil conserva- 
tion Service was the witMrayjsd of submarginal croplands from cultivation : . 
and returning them to grazing or timber utihzation. Moreover, terracing 
of slopes, constructing check dams, and the furtherance of crop-rotating' 
systems were all included in the comprehensive conservation program. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, organized primarily to provide useful 
public employment for young men between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-five, was not limited in scope to forestation of public lands. Congress 
also authorized the extension of its work to private lands through co- 
operative agreements. It built small dams of earth, brush, and other w.^ 
terials to arrest further gully erosion and planted trees and grass to hold the 
soil of eroded areas in place. 

Individual landowners were permitted to ask the assistance of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps to check erosion of their lands, but in reti^ 
for such aid they were required to sign contracts to maintain the works for 

5 years. . j -i-, 4 .- 

In accordance with the provisions of the Soil Conservation and Domestic 

Allotment Act of 1936, farmers were to be paid for planting soil-conserving, 
instead of soil-depleting, crops. The scale of such payments was estab- 
lished by the Secretary of Agriculture. It ranged from $1 per acre for 
m^infainin g soil-building crops to $20 per acre for shifting lands from soil- 
depleting to soil-conserving crops. Soil-depleting crops correspond roughly 
to the major commercial crops, such as wheat, com, cotton, and tobacco. 
Disbursements were made out of the 470-million-dollar fund appropnated 
for soil-conservation purposes by Congress under the provisions of this 

The conservation movement, combined with crop-production control, \ 
was further extended under the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938. But 
while government soil-conservation programs during the thirties were 
generally related to production adjustment and the over-all crop pattern, as 
noted in the preceding chapter, postwar soil conservation should be sep- 
arated from a program of production control. 
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This may best be done by expanding the work in conservation districts under the 
State conservation district laws and developing unified regional plans in areas where 
flood control, irrigation, forestry, and conservation are interrelated. At the same 
time the States should develop tenure legislation which will give greater security of 
occupancy of farms because insecurity of tenure is one of the major factors making 
for exploitative agriculture.^ 

Governmental payments to farmers for soil conservation should be re- 
lated in the future to the physical conservation needs of our wasting land 
resources rather than to the historical pattern of the crops raised on the 
land, as has been the case in the past. The objectives of soil conservation 
and production control are not necessarily functionally related. ^^As we 
approach the middle of the twentieth century we are beginning to realize 
the vital importance to the national welfare of the natural resources. 
Moreover, ''as the country bdtomes increasingly cognizant of the necessity 
of conservation measures there will be increasing opportunities for careers 
in healthful outdoor occupations'' ^ in various branches of our national 
conservation programs. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. What is meant by conservation of natural resources? 

2. Classify natural resources, and indicate which of these classes involve the problem 
of conservation. 

3. Distinguish between economical use and conservation of natural resources. 

4. Why has social control over the exploitation of natural resources become neces- 
sary? 

5. Account for our traditional indifference to the problem of conservation. 

6. Trace briefly the development of the conservation movement in the United States. 

7. What are some of the economic consequences of forest depletion in the United 
States? 

8. ^^There is a qualitative, as well as a quantitative, aspect to the problem of forest 
conservation.” Explain. 

9. Explain why private ownership of forests is incompatible with forest conservation. 

10. Analyze the economic importance of our water resources. 

11. ‘The conservation of water resources is distinctly a problem of social control.” 
Do you agree? Reasons. 

12. Explain and illustrate types of social control of water resources inaugurated by 
the Federal government since the close of the First World War. 

13. Trace the development of our crude-oil resources. 

14. How has private exploitation of oil resources contributed to wasteful oil produc- 
tion? 

15. Analyze the constructive steps that have been taken to conserve our oil resources. 

16. ‘The story of consumption of natural gas is a record of one of the greatest wastes 
in economic literature.” Explain. 

17. What is meant by soil depletion? 

^ Bunge, Arthur C., Our Agricultural Policies, Postwar Economic Studies, No. 2, 
p. 20, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, Washington, 1946. 

* The New York Times, Editorial, Oct. I3, 1946. 
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18. Explain the causes and effects of soil erosion. 

19. Distinguish among the several t 3 rpes of soil erosion. 

20 Outline the elements of a constructive program for soil conservation. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Public versus private development of water resources. 

2. Costs of reforestation. 

3. Conservation of natural gas. 

4 Methods of soil conservation. 

6. Relation between protective tariffs and exploitation of natural resources. 
6. Oil imperialism versus oil conservation. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


TRUSTS AND INDUSTRIAL MONOPOLIES 

22—1. Fundamental Concepts. Monopoly is the opposite of competi- 
tion. Absolute monopoly implies the complete absence of competition. 

A condition of absolute monopoly, however, is almost as rare as one of 
perfect competition. Between these two extremes are numerous grada- 
tions; such conditions are termed those of imperfect competition, monop- 
olistic competition, or quasi monopoly. 

Under economic competition there are several sellers and several buyers, 
often many in each of these two groups. Competitive prices are deter- 
mined naturally by the free play of demand and supply forces. On the 
other hand, monopoly signifies a single seller, or several parties who do not 
compete with each other. Some sort of unity of action has been achieved,! t/ 
as a result of which the free play of price-determining forces is impaired. 

To bo exact, monopoly implies a single seller; duopoly, two sellers; and 
oligopoly, several sellers. Where control is exerted through copcCTtedje- 
tnan4Jnstcad of supply, the term “monopso ny” has been substituted for 
mon^oly. Monojg^nj, implies a single purchaser; duopsony, two buyers; 
and oligopsony, several buyers. 

Perfect competition exists only where individual units of an article are 
identical and where individual producers or consumers are so insignificant 
that the presence or absence of any one seller or buyer cannot influence the 
price of the article by his offering or asking in the market. Imperfect 
competition, however, assumes the possibility of the subsUtuUgn of one 
comparable but not identic^ arficle for another to meeTIHesame or a sim- 
ilar demand. Imperfect competition may be illustrated by popular brands 
of cigarettes or toilet ^oapS"df about the same price. Differentiation of 
product existS- ip the minds of buyers, but substitution is possible.^ Im- 
perfect competition should not be confused with partial monopoly in the 
form of duopoly or oligopoly, where the supply of identical articles is con- 
trolled by two or several producers. 

22-2. Source of Monopoly Power. The aci(Ug§lp^nmnopoly is power 
to regyfertftzpcice. It is secured by concerted cijj^ol over the chief sourc^ 
of a commodity or service. Control over the entire supply is not heces^ry^ | 
"Although such power is generally secured through control of supply , it 
can be obtained also by concentration of demand. Thus, the “Big Five” 

'“Tir 4 ^ 
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meat packers, the so-called “beef trust’' of a generation ago, were alleged 
to have had such concentrated control over the meat-processing facilities 
of Chicago that their buying activities were more cooperative than com- 
petitive. Individual drovers, on the other hand, had to sell their cattle for 
whatever prices they could get for them before profits were eaten up by 
costs of feed and maintenance, while consumers complained of the high 
prices of .dressed meats. The packers were in a powerful buying position 
because they could keep sufficient meat in cold storage to care for im- 
mediate market needs; they would buy cattle only at distress prices. The 
packers, therefore, may have been an oligopsony in buying cattle and an 
oligopoly in selling fflfeat. A similar situation has existed in plants refining 
petroleum, the production of which, as we saw’ in the preceding chapter, 
was highly competitive. There have been many such bottlenecks in other 
industries, i.e., strategic positions of concentrated control between weaker 
or competitive occupations. 

} The long-run trend of competitive price is toward costs of production. 
Under monopoly or partial monopoly, however, costs of production., con- 
stitute merely a minimum level, above which price tends to rise to.the pomt 
‘ of maximum profit to the monopolist. How high this monopolistic price 
j will go depends on whether the demaij-d for the good is elastic or inelastic 
I and whether the article is produced under conditions of increasing or de- 
creasing costs. Elasticity of demand permits substitution and keeps 
prices down. Decreasing costs favor volume production, which requires 
mass consumption, possible only at lower prices. 

22-3. Kindred Concepts. Although modern industrial monopolies are 
usually corporations, the advantages and disadvantages of the corporate 
I form of business organization should be separated from those arising from 
I monopoly. This distinction, however, is frequently difficult to make. 
Absentee capitalism, or the separation of ownership from control, which is 
apt to occur under the coiporate form of business organization, facilitates 
concentration of control, ftence, the common confusion between monopoly 
and the corporate form of business organization. 

I Large-scale production and monopoly also are closely related and sun- 
/ ilarly confused. Most industrial monopolies are those of large-scale pr<> 
duction, but all monopolies are not huge in size, even though supply is 
closely controlled. A small dealer may be a monopolist without possessing 
the advantages of large-scale production. The village grocer in a sparsely 
settled community, for illustration, may face so little competition that he 
can, within limits, regulate the prices of certain foodstuffs in that locality. 

On the other hand, mere size does not o f itself prov e the existence of 
monopoly. This distinction was definitely stated in a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court ‘ concerning the United States Steel Corpora- 

1 United States v. United States Steel CDrp., 251 U.S. 417 (1920). 
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tion which had been prosecuted under the Sherman Anti-trust Act as a 
comknation in restraint of trade. Although large-scale manufacture and 
management were demonstrated, the existence of monopoly m the ^el 
industry was not proved. It was shown that the Umted Statestol Cor-' 
poration held more power than any other competitor, but not that it held , 
more power than all its competitors combined. Hence, the court held that 

no monopoly existed. , , , r „„ j 

A “comer” represents a temporary scarcity that has been foreseen and 

taken advantage of by a shrewd enterpriser. The total supply of t^^om- 
modity may not have been restricted in order to raise its pnce. at- 
tempt to secure a comer, nevertheless, raises the price of a commodity by 
an abnormal increase in its demand. The chief feature of a comer, how- 
ever, is its temporary character. „ , . 

22-4. Old and New Concepts of Monopoly. Exclusive grants were 
formerly regarded as proper prerogatives of absolute monarchs. Queen 
Elizabeth rewarded her favorites thus. Monopolistic privileges were used 
also by the Stuart monarchs as sources of royal revenue until the practice 

was abolished by the rising tide of constitutionalism. 

This monopoly was explained in the wntmgs of Black- 

stone as “a license or privilege allowed by a king.” 

Adam Smfth,~wKo'macte' wmpetition one of the mam PiUajrs of his eco- 
nomic philosophy, regarded monopolies as exceptional and of legal ongin; 
but he also recognized the existence of natural monopolies. 

Though some exclusive privileges arise from nature, they are generally the crea- 
tures of civil law. Such are monopolies and all privileges of corporations, which 
though they might once be conducive to the interest of the country, are now preju- 

dicial to 

The ue w ee aeept of monopoly is one of indusWa concmtrt!^, mther 
than one of Alngal grant. It has been stated by the Supreme Court of the I 

United States as follows: 

The idea of monopoly is not now confined to a grant of privUeges. It is under- 
stood to include a condition produced by the acts of mere individuals. do^nt 
thought now is, to quote another, “the notion of exclusiveness or unity , in other 
wordl the suppression ofcompetWon by the unification of mter®st or management 
or it may be through agreement and concert of action. 
definitely the bas W defined to be 

with regard to prices.” It is this power to control prices which makes the induce- 
meiif of comtination and their profit.® 

Thus, modem judicial decisions have striven to express the new concept! 
of economic power, as opposed to the older idea of legal grants. Ability to 
‘Canaan, Edwin (editor), “Lectures on Justice, PoUce, Eevenue and Arms,” pp. 
129-130. 

* National Cotton Oil Co. v. Texas, 197 U.S. 129 (1906). 
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regulate prices has been considered the chief incentive to combination and 
the best test of monopoly. 

22-6. Kinds of Monopoly. Monopolies may be classified accordmgjo 
their ex^nt oygj.tme..Qr . territory. A distinction has already been drawn 
between durable monopolies and temporary corners. It is possible likewise 
to differentiate among local, national, and international monopolies. 

Monopolies, as just indicated, have been classified also as legal or eco- 
nomic in nature. Legal monopolies are those arising from a governmental 
grant of exclusive privilege or unusual power. Legal monopolies, in turn, 
may be divided into public and private monopolies. The post pffipe il- 
lustrates a public lel^l monopoly; patents and copyrights exemplify private 
legal monopolies. 

Economic monopolies are of tB;o general typ es: those which exist because 
of a natural scarcity of somefparlicurar good, and those which develop m an 
industry in which competition is unprofitable and much capital is essential, 
j ...- Certain mineral waters and the’Smora great surge natural monop- 

olies due to the scarcity of these particular commodities and services. 

' Natural monopolies of organization, by way of contrast, include those in- 
— s^dustries in which competition is self-destructive. Such industfies fetjaire 
muciTfoo^' capital and carry heavy, overhead or indirect costs on the 
capital invested, whether it is used or idle. Examples are railroads, watei- 
works, and electric power plants. As the volume of business increases, the 
cost per unit decreases, because indirect costs are spread over a larger 
number of units. Hence, these industries are known as natural monopolies 
of organization in which competition is undesirable. They will be discussed 
in Chaps. XXIV, XXV, and XXVI, devoted to public utilities and rail- 
roads. 

An attempt has been made to dis tin guish between monopolies resting on 
productive efficiency or the futility of competition and those relying on 
superior bargaining power or pecuniary strategy, i.c., between good and 
bad monopolies ” This distinction is somewhat similar to that between 
natural and artificial monopolies, or between public utilities and industrial 
trusts, which are the subject of this and the following chapter. 

The term “trust” is a corruption of the word “trusteeship,” a device 
employed to achieve monopoly. As used in its popular sense for the title of 
this chapter, the trust refers to business combinations. These industrial 
monopolies or trusts should be differentiated from legal monopolies and 
pubUc utilities. 

^ ^ ' Again, business combinations may be grouped according to their close- 
, ness or looseness of organization. At the one extreme is complete corporate 
* unjly achieved through a consolidation or merger of smaller into larger 
concerns. At the opposite extreme is the cartel or pool, wMch seeksimififid 
') pol icy, but which preserves the corporate independence of the individual 
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• = -RpHvPpn these two extremes is a combine or concern that 
Sc“runity by mean, of a holding company owning stock in its Mb- 

‘“’Suy »' JiteLSS welt T 

„niZ »mctimes raise thi qualifications of apprentices m order to limit 
r or nf workers in their particular trades. By such curtailment of 

"ilf ^'S^iSr zsrs “ ri:i~oSn: 

To^rd "ttntration of capital, the pcater use of which was 

npopssitatecl by machinery and large-scale production. + 

of power machinery substituted the factory system for 

tl Jdomestic system of manufacture. Early factories were small but larger 
plants gradually developed. Small-scale manufacture was followed by 



large-scale manufacture, and large-scale manufacture 
and concentrated control. In many ca^s, monopoly 

Industrial growth was paralleled by financial expansion. Just as tne 
snSl w": miU wi suppimitcd by the huge 
single enterpriser has given way in most large mdustn« to 

form of business organisation. Finally, super corporation and tojc^ 
combinations appeared. Capitalization in milhons, and even billions, 
succeeded thatL thousands of dollars. The holding company, a secunty- 
owning corporation, facilitated the combination of individual corporat 
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in the same way that the corporation itself permitted the combination of 
numerous individual investors. 

, The modern trust is the product of these two interrelated economic de- 
velopments, the one technological and the other financial. Chart 10 
pictures the trust resting on these two pillars, the one large-scale produc- 
tion, the other the corporate form of business organization. 

22-7. Industrialization and Large-scale Manxifacture. Although the 
history of many American manufacturers can be traced back to the War of 
1812, some even to Colonial days, the great industrialization of the United 
States did not take^ace until the period following the Civil War. Mech- 
anization of industry and complicated processes hastened the transition 
from small-scale to large-scale manufacture. Indeed, the economical use 
of some new machinery and improved processes necessitated large-scale 
manufacture. 

The size and output of individual plants in many industries increased 
out of all proportion to their growth in number. During the last half of the 
nineteenth century, for illustration, the number of establishments devoted 
to the manufacture of textiles and shoes changed but little, although the 
number of employees involved and the amount of capital invested therein 
multiplied several fold. During the same period the number of establish- 
ments devoted to the manufacture of agricultural machinery and the 
number of iron blast furnaces actually decreased one-half, while the total 
output of both industries grew to several times their former capacities. 

22-8. Decentralization of Industry. This expansion in the size of manu- 
facturing plants has not been universal or continuous. The Hoover Com- 
mittee on Recent Economic Changes testified to the prevalence and ef- 
ficiency of the relatively small manufacturing establishments in many 
industries. Today electricity is supplementing and even supplanting 
steam as motive power for many purposes. The future may witness the 
further development of hydroelectric power and perhaps the utilization of 
atomic power. Yesterday, the age of steam; today, that of electricity; to- 
morrow, that of atomic energy. 

Individual plants now have ready access to cheap electric power, bought 
from great public-utility companies, which manufacture electricity on a 
large scale and transport it great distances. Such a technological develop- 
ment may be accompanied not only by the movement of manufactures 
from big cities to small towns, but also by the economic revival of small 
manufacturing plants. Changes in the arts of production, which, in the 
past, made for the concentration of industry, may, in the future, work 
toward industrial decentralization. It may be hastened by the danger of 
destruction by atomic bombs. 

It is not to be inferred from this suggestion, however, that financial con- 
centration is likewise on the wan8 because of these technical changes in 
methods of manufacture permitting the survival of small plants. 
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22-9. Combination and Large-scale Management. The development 
of large-scale management came somewhat later than that of large-scale 
manufacture. Popular apprehension about concentration of control in in- 
dustry finally expressed itself in the Sherman Anti-trust Act of 1890. In 
spite of such restraining legislation, however, industrial combination went 
on even more rapidly. The number of combinations formed and the 
capital represented therein were seven times as great in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century as in the previous thirty years. 

Combination within industry continued apace during the opening years 
of the twentieth century until checked by active intervention of the Federal 
government. Prosecutions were vigorously pushed against many trusts 
Lring the administrations of Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, and 
Wilsom But participation in the First World War turned popular at- 
tention from such domestic difficulties to broader problems of international 

postwar period was another era of industrial concentration. War- 
time experience taught many hitherto unorganized industries what com- 
binations already had learned, namely, that competition was wasteful. 
Consolidations and mergers in the twenties exceeded in numbCT and size 
the industrial combinations that had previously taken place During the 
administrations of Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, big business was 

triumphant, not persecuted. v. r moo 

In the period of depression, between the stock-market crash of 1929 and 
the emergency of the Second World War, however b^ business was held 
suspect. Nevertheless, as we shall see later, the National Industrial Re 
covery Act temporarily suspended the Sherman Act and authorized busi- 
ness cooperation through industrial codes. But the New Deal of Franklin 
D Roosevelt, like the “Square Deal” of Theodore Roosevelt, inarked an 
abrupt turn in our national policy. The mandate of the people at the polls 
in 1932 brought drastic financial legislation and vigorous renewal of trust 
prosecution, until the outbreak of the Second World War again diverted 

public attention from domestic to foreign issues. j +u 4. ion 

22-10. Recent Financial Concentration. A survey ^ showed that 130 . 
corporations, each reporting assets in excess of 100 milhon dollars, con- 
trolled 82 per cent of the assets of a group of 573 corporations, whose shares 
were traded on the New York Stock Exchange in 1929. Among some 
300,000 nonbanking corporations, on or about Jan. 1, 1930, the 200 largest 
each with assets of more than 90 million dollars, controlled between 45 and 
53 per cent of the nonbanking corporate wealth; between 35 and 45 per 
cent of all nonbanking business wealth; and between 15 and 35 per cent o 

the total national wealth. , „r t, j x- n a 

At the end of the Second World War, the War Production Board esti- 
mated that there were outstanding prime contracts for 65 billion dollara 
1 Bbele, a. a., and G. Means, “The Modem Corporation and Private Property.” 
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worth of goods yet to be delivered. Approximately 85 per cent of this 
huge amount, about 55 billion dollars^ worth of prime contracts, was 
held by one hundred corporations and their subsidiaries. Indeed, 45 per 
cent, or about 29 billion dollars’ worth, of these war contracts was held by 
only ten corporations and their subsidiaries. Although there had been 
much subletting to small producers, most war work had been funneled 
through big producers. 

This revived tendency toward industrial and financial combination may 
be explained partially in terms of a changed popular attitude and a revised 
governmental policy toward the trusts. The following chapter will show 
that both the possibITfty and the desirability of “trust busting” were chal- 
lenged by public opinion and judicial decision. Legislation first opposed 
combination, then tolerated it; finally, government encouraged, or, at least, 
utilized big business. 

22-11. Large-scale Marketing. The rise of the chain store is another 
chapter in the long story of industrial combination. It represented the de- 
velopment of large-scale marketing, as well as large-scale manufacturing; 
the products of mass production were sold at low prices in chain stores and 
supermarkets. 

The economies of the chain store are those of direct buying from the 
manufacturer in large quantities at favorable prices. Again, there are ad- 
vantages of standardization of equipment and technique, as well as those 
of centralized and coordinated administration. Finally, many chain stores 
operate on a cash-and-carry basis in order to avoid delivery expenses and 
credit losses. 

The department store is another form of large-scale marketing. Whereas 
chain stores operate similar outlets in different places, the department store 
conducts various departments under the same roof. This is a convenience 
to the customer ; it is also a managerial economy because of the maintenance 
of a single delivery, credit, and personnel service for all departments. 

Small, independent merchants are struggling desperately for existence 
against chain stores and department stores. The issue is not merely be- 
tween ruinous competition and ruthless combination, for there is the fur- 
ther possibility of cooperation in purchasing goods by independent mer- 
chants. The cooperative movement in its various phases will be discussed 
in a later chapter. 

22-12. Loss Leaders and Chain Stores. One of the chief criticisms 
brought against the chain store has been its utilization of loss leaders, a 
practice regarded as unfair competition. A loss leader is a staple article, 
such as sugar or some nationally known brand of goods, that a chain store 
advertises for sale at a price lower than that which generally prevails, and 
sometimes at a price that is less than its cost. A loss on this leader, the low 
price of which brings customers into the store, is generally made up by prof- 
its on other goods sold to those attracted by this bargain. 
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Anti-chain-store bills, most of which proscribed loss leaders or limited 
nrice cutting, have been introduced in the national Congress. Some states 
have passed specific anti-chain-store laws or have imposed special taxes on 
those organizations. Other states have acted positively instead of nega. 
tively in this matter by permitting, and sometimes even promoting, price 
maintenance, especially of advertised brands. The constitution^ity of 
extreme anti-chain-store laws has been contested in the courts. The in- 
consistency of these laws that restrict competition with those laws ^eking 
to preserve competition is obvious. This will be developed more fully m 

the following chapter dealing with regulation of the trusts. 

22-13. Survival and Success of Small Businesses. It h^ been alleged 
that the survival of capitalism is threatened by the decreasing importance 
of small business, the decline of competition, and the extension of m^^ 
nopoly, oligopoly, and quasi monopoly. There seems to have been a de m e, ^ 
and perhaps a dangerous trend toward the combination of many small^ 
independent business units into a relatively few, large concerns that dtm- 
inate their particular industries either by productive economies or by the 

financial strategy of unfair competition. ^ ^ 

Contrary to popular belief, however, a recent study by the Committee 
for Economic Development reports that small business has not been losing 
its relative position in our national economy, at least from the standpoin 
of the comparative numbers of large and small firms. Indeed small busi- 
ness so the survey finds,i has shown itself to be both virile and dumble over 
the past half century. Even during thd Second World War, when mos 
government orders were funneled through large corporations, small busi- 
ness units were fairly successful in subcontracting for a substantial portion 
of this industrial output. 

Statistics used in the report ^ indicate that there were a million mo 
small firms in the nation in the years immediately following the Second 
World War than there had been in 1900, which is not surprising in view of 
the country’s great economic development in that half century. Even more 
significant^ however, is the finding that the ratio of smaU businesses per 
thousand of population has remained fairly constant throughout the 
fifty years. Defining a small business, arbitrarily but reasonably, as one 
which has less than 50 employees, 98 per cent of all business firms were still 
small at the close of the Second World War; they were doing 35 per cent 
of the total volume of all business done in this county, and they were pro- 
viding for 45 per cent of all those engaged in business as employers or 

woriiejs.^ rt ^^j^^g^ds that in many lines of economic endeavor, the small 
firm is more efficient than big business. It can f^ mto action more quic y 
and operate more flexibly. During the Second World War, for example, 

> Kaplan, A. D. H., “Report on SmaU Business.” Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1947. 
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the tremendous output of some huge manufacturing plants was possible 
only by the cooperation of many small, specialized producers who supplied 
them with important parts. Although stressing the significance of small 
firms, the report does not minimize the advantages of mass production. 
It concludes that there is an important place for both types in our national 
economy, and that small business and big business are really so supple- 
mentary in character that they can live harmoniously together— truly a 
modem economic fable of the lion and the mouse. 

22-14. Horizontal and Vertical Combination. Horizontal combination 
brings together under a single management several plants engaged m the 
' same manufacturing^rocess or commercial venture. Vertical combination, 

' on the other hand, unifies production of goods in a continuous industrial 
j! process. Vertical combination or control of a good throughout its various 
stages from ravtr materials t(f finished product is rftgnL. referred to as the 
integration of industry. 

' 'Horizontal ' combination can be illustrated by chain stores or by the 
combination of several creameries. Vertical combination is represented by 
the combination of a coal mine, a blast furnace,, and perhaps a steel-rail 
manufacturing plant. 

, /^Horizontal combination, offers the advantages of unified management 
and such economies in distribution as the elimination of cross freights. 
Vertical combination possesses the additional advantages of easy access 
both to raw materials and to markets for finished goods. 

Large-scale management has been accomplished by means of horizontal 
combination, vertical combination, or both. It has developed in manu- 
facturing and marketing organizations. Indeed, it has tended to unite 
these two activities. Thus, chain stores have gone into baking and canning 
operations, instead of buying bread and preserves from independent manu- 
facturers. ... 

Whether the natural result of industrial evolution or the artificial creation 
' of human strategy, the final stage has often been that of complete or par- 
tial monopoly. Sufficient control over supply has been achieved to in- 
fluence price by raising it above the competitive level of cost of production. 

22-16. Devices Used to Secure Concentrated Control. The history of 
^dustrial monopoly shows that it has taken several different forms. When 
public opinion felt that the trust was safely gripped in the Herculean arm 
of regulatory legislation, this “Old Man of the Sea assumed another as- 
pect, and the legal battle began again. Although the evolution of con- 
centrated control did not go through the same processes in all industries, 
and, where it did, these steps were neither identical nor simultaneous, 
certain well-defined stages of development can be outlined. 

,1 Informal price agreements were, in general, the fir st form of industr ial 
,)</ 1 monopoly. Pools were often organized for the regulation of pricesBy a 
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restriction of output, a division of business, and other devices Tlie use of 
the trusteeship for concentrated control was another monopolistic deince.; 
The holding company was the next step in many industnes. The follow- ; 
ine stage was often that of a merger or consolidation, which resulted in the - 
formation of a single giant corporation. This is perhaps the chmaoc of our 

industrial drama. . , , .v „„„„„„ ; 

Alter the dissolution of some trusts was required by the courts, concen- 

trated control was sometimes continued by means of interlocking irec- 
torates; i.e., a few influential individuals served f directors in several 
“competing” companies. Many wealthy investors had bought large hold- 
ings of stock in several different companies. Thus, a community of financial 
interests and a continuity of corporate policy were maintamed; competition 
was not restored immediately or completely. , . j 

Behind these various forms of concentrated control were cert^ dom-; 
nating spirits who became the great captains of Amencan industry. Ihe , 
romance of early American life was that of the frontier and the co^ue^ ; 
of a continent, out of which came patriarchal plantations in the South a^ , 
imperial ranches in the West. The romance of later American life, played | 
in the big cities, was that of high finance and the achievement of huge ; 
fortunes by concentrated control over basic industries. This was the era, 
of railroad empires, steel barons, and oil kings. In our Colonial era and, 
plantation economy, Indians had been exterminated and Negroes ei^loited; 
in this later period of industrialization, foreign immigrants, small enter- 
prisers, innocent investors, and the consuming public were victims. The; 
requirements for success were somewhat similar, namely, courage, imagi- 
nation, and ruthless individualism. , i, 7 * 

22-16. Pools and Informal Price Agreements, a. Nature of Pools. A 
pool is an arrangement by which “competing” producers can cooperate 
with respect to prices and Jradn-pmctices without sacrifice ^ 
dmduaT ejastencer"TJmly of action is achieved without actual combing 
tioii"T:pSol of some sort was the earliest and most common device for the 
restriction of competition. It is a blanket term, for it includes various 
sorts of informal agreements as to prices, output, sales, terntory, and patent 
rights The cartel is the modem equivalent of the earlier term poo . 

It has’survived the era of “tmst busting” and has expanded to international 

^^K^Tymsof Pool. The “gentlemen’s agreement” is perhaps the simplest 
and loosest form of pool. It is an informal understanding as to pnce or 
output without a written agreement. Such pools were common in t e 
early history of the iron and steel industry. The famous Gary diimers, for 
example, were “social affairs” for those interested m the steel busmess. 
“Independent” and “competing” manufacturers mbbed elbows around the 
festive board in such a friendly manner that the new pnce schedules, which 
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appeared shortly after these love feasts, agreed in most important points. 
Little steel companies, which followed the leadership of Big Steel, were per- 
mitted survival and given substantial business leavings from the head 
table. Division of territory, as well as agreement on price, was effected by 
what was known as the “Pittsburgh plus” system of computing transport^ 
tion charges on steel products shipped from other and nearer points. This 
plan for fixing prices was unitated by many cement companies. 

A similar type of pool is one in which the parties agree on a limitation of 
output and divide it among themselves according to some prearranged 
scheme. Such a restriction of production raises or maintains prices. 
Pools for restraininlT' output and sharing business were said to have 
existed formerly among the “Big Five” meat packers. 

Another common form of pool has been the patent pool. In the early 
history of the electrical industry, for example, the General Electric Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Company entered into a pooling agreement for 
the joint use of many patents. Since then governmental prosecutions have 
been frequent against alleged" patent pools in the electrical and chemical in- 
dustries. Some cartels were alleged to have been international in scope and 
to have provided joint use of “secret” processes by both American and 
German firms. 

Pools have sometimes been mere selling agencies. Independent manu- 
facturers turned over their products, often by quotas, to a central market- 
ing bureau. Wastes of competition were avoided and expenses of market- 
ing were reduced, but the gains of individual enterprise in production were 
retained. This sort of combination, permissible in Germany, was long il- 
legal for American firms except for foreign exportation. 

Nevertheless, marketing cooperatives in the United Sta'tes have been 
permitted not only to sell farm products at controlled prices through central 
agencies but also to restrict their production by enforcing quota limitations. 
Apparently, competition in industry is desirable, but competition in agri- 
culture is undesirable. The manufacturer, who can control his output 
more easily than the farmer, is therefore more apt to restrict production. 
Again, cooperation is good, but collusion is bad, even though both result in 
price maintenance. 

c. lAnitaiions of Pools. Pools have been neither permanent nor stable. 
Old pools were frequently replaced by new ones. Their unwritten agree- 
ments were conspiracies and not contracts. As they were at variance with 
the law, pools could not be enforced in court. “Chiselers” secretly lowered 
their prices or made special concessions to get business away from competi- 
tors "with whom they had made “gentlemen’s agreements to maintain 
prices, to restrict production, or to limit their marketing areas. In periods 
of depression, pools were unable to weather storms of deflation; in crises 
they could not withstand the sudden squall of price cuts. 
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d Success of Pools. Pools have been most common in businesses re- 
auiring so much capital that competition could not arise rapidly. Again, 
they have been most successful with a relatively small number of con- 
cerns of about the same size and strength. When any one concern was 
much larger than the other members of a pool, it ultimately devoured t em. 

Successful pools necessitated a shrewd policy on the part of their mem- 
bers, as well as loyalty to their agreements. A great or sudden restnction 
of output always raised prices and often increased profits, so that it re- 
sulted in consumers’ resistance and a revival of competition. It also in- 
vited governmental investigation and prosecution. 

22-17 Trusteeship Device. The instability of pools and the difficulty 
of enforcing their agreements led to a search for a more effective device to 
secure concentrated control. This was found in the trusteeship which was 
often the next stage in the evolution of industnal monopolies. The clippmg 
of the word trustee gave rise to the epithet “trust.” 

a. Origin and Nature. The first notable resort to this device was made 
in 1879 by the Standard Oil Company. John D. Rockefeller and his a^ 
sociates acquired controlling interests in many formerly independent oi 
companies. This “trust” agreement, revised in 1882, included about fo y 
companies, representing over 90 per cent of the capacity of all ^fimng 
plants then operating in this country. Trustees received from most stock- 
holders of the companies concerned an assignment of their stock wi 
vntimr Dower. These cooperating stockholders were given, m return, 
“trust certificates” of egiff^nt amountsT representing, prfiportionate 
shares of the Tbmt venture. Trustees did not become owners of the stock, 
which they merely held in trust. Nevertheless, thcys^iHSd^tE2L£LBe 
subordinated corporations, whose policies were unified and whose profits 
were pbbled. ' The stockholder lost his claim on the earnings of his par- 
ticular company and secured ins^ad^ajuoportionate^^ the total earnd 
ings of all companies included i n the a rrangement. Trustees might extend 
thir control still furtH^Tl^fhe pur^e' of stock in independent com- 
panies out of the undistributed profits of controlled companies. 

The success of the trusteeship in the oil industry resulted in the prompt 
formation of similar trusteeships in other fields ^he American Cotton Oil 
Trust was formed in 1884, the National Linseed Oil Trust in 1885, and the 
Whiskey Trust in 1887. Other important oil companies, the survivors o 
many years of keen competition, representing about three-quarters of the 
total refining capacity of the country, made in 1887 anther and sti 
broader “trust” agreement in the petroleum industry. These trustees 
acquired the 20 refineries of the 17 member companies; they soon elim- 
inated 12 refineries and later consolidated the remaining 8 to . conomica 
of large-scale management were supplemented by res triction of 
and upward stabilization of price. 
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b. Legal Opposition to Trusts. Popular indignation against these trusts 
was expressed first in state legislation, but most of it proved to be futile. 
The national Congress, therefore, in 1890, passed the Sherman Anti-trust 
Act, which forbade “every contract, combination in the form of trust or 
otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade.” This law will be discussed 
in the following chapter. 

Unlike informal price agreements and secret pools, “trusts” involved 
written agreements ; hence, they could be reached by the law. Indeed, these 
trusteeships had hardly begun their operations before legal proceedings 
were instituted against them. The Circuit Court of Appeals ‘ of New York 
State rendered an opinion in 1890 against the North River Sugar Refining 
Company. It ruled that it had given over its powers to an irresponsible 
board — an act that was a perversion of its charter. It had also helped to 
create a “trust,” which was*a partnership of separate corporations, and 
therefore illegal. Other similar court decisions held that such use of the 
trusteeship was illegal under both common and statute law. After long 
and tortuous litigation, the Standard Oil Company was finally forced to 
abandon the device that it had originated. . 

22-18. Holding Companies, a. Nature. The term “holding company” 
is applied to a security-owning corporation, as contrasted with an operat- 
ing company. A holding company acquires all or most of the stock of its 
subsidiary companies, either by cash purchase or exchange of stock. The 
only important changes involved were the substitution of a corporation for 
an unincorporated trusteeship, with actual ownersliip of shares of stock by 
the holding company instead of indirect control through a fiduciary ar- 
rangement, and, finally, the substitution of a corporate board of directors 
for individual trustees. 

6. Origin. Holding companies were originally few in number; they were' 
creatures of special legislation. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for 
example, was especially empowered to buy, to hold, and to sell the securities 
of certain other companies in order to unify affiliated lines into a trunk 
system. The Philadelphia and Reading Railroad likewise had been per- 
mitted to utilize this device to secure control of the stock of its affiliated 
mining companies. Although holding companies were not illegal under the 
laws of most states, special legal action was generally necessary for their 
incorporation. No state had as yet passed a general law permitting cor- 
porations to own, to buy, and to sell the securities of other corporations. 

The state of New Jersey, however, amended its corporation laws in 1889 
and 1893 by blanket provisions for the legalization of holding companies. 
A holding company, a legal person, could now own the stock of other cor- 
porations without special legislative action. It could receive earnings of 
subsidiary or operating companies and then distribute them as its own 

1 121 New York Reports 582. 
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dividends. A holding company might operate, as well as own, a corporate 
business; it might supervise subsidiary corporations or merely purchase 

The way was thus opened toward concentrated control by this new device 
of the holding company. The business of a holding company chartered m 
the hospitable state of New Jersey might extend anywhere within the 
United States. This opportunity was soon seized upon by many industries. 
As charters of incorporations are sources of taxation, other states followed 
the example of New Jersey by liberalizing their corporation laws to permit 
the formation of holding companies. Even if no such action had been 
taken the result would have been similar, for, as explained in Chap, ill, 
corporations chartered in one state can transact business in all other states, 

if they observe their respective laws. _ 

c. Advantages. The holding company is a device by which concentrated 
control over much capital and many business organizations can be secured 
with relatively small funds. A holding company can secure a directing 
influence or the controlling interest in several corporations by buying 
blocks of their common stock with only the same amount of money required 
to buy all the property of any one of them. The fact that bondholders 
cannot vote and that many small stockholders do not vote gives concen- 
trated ownership of the stock of several related corporations the control 
over a large amount of corporate capital with a decisive influence on im- 
portant corporate policies. Even an organized minority often gets its own 
way in the midst of ignorance, indifference, and indecision. 

The flexibility of the holding company is another of its advantages. 
Through the preservation or creation of local operating companies in var- 
ious states, compliance with divergent state laws is rendered less difficult. 
Although the gains of monopoly are achieved, “independent companies 
can preserve their own firm names, franchises, and good will. 

d. Dangers. Although the holding company possesses these, and other, 
economic advantages, it also presents certain social dangers. It is an arti- 
ficial device representing financial wheels within wheels. The holding 
company permits the pyramiding of financial interests a,nd the concentra- 
tion of control. The rights of independent stockholders m subsichary com- 
panies are often ignored, as the company’s policy is determined by the in- 
terests of the group in control. The device of the holding company ac- 
centuates the general corporate problem of absentee capitalism and further 
intensifies the separation of ownership from control. The existence of 
puppet companies makes easier manipulation of securities and evasion of 

the law; it often serves to conceal the existence of monopoly. ^ tt u 

22-19. Merger or Consolidation into a Single Gi^t Corporation. Hold- 
ing companies were sometimes permanent organizations, but often they were 
mere transitional stages in the formation of a single giant corporation. In 
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some cases, the holding company continued to secure the stock of its sub- 
sidiaries to such an extent that it passed from partial to complete owner- 
ship. A reorganization then generally took place that substituted one giant 

corporation for a system of allied companies. • .u u 

Single giant corporations sometimes evolved without passing through 
the holding-company stage. When the trustee device was declared illegal, 

I the member corporations of such organizations often decided to unite in- 
I stead of reverting to their original independence or resorting to another 
subterfuge for cooperative action. Such combination into a single giant 
corporation was effected by the purchase and sale of the tangible wealth or 
securities of one corporation by another. It was achieved also by an ex- 
change of the physical assets or securities of one company for the stock ot 

^°CoiSiihation can take the form either of merger or of consolidation. A 
I merger is the absorption of one weak company or several small companies 
i by a stronger or larger company. A consolidation is the union of two or 
. i more companies into another and larger corporation. A merger can be ex- 
pressed as follows: a + b = A. A consolidation v^ould be formulated thus: 

^ Overcapitalization was common in this process of reorganization; the 
total par value of the securities of the new company often exceeded the 
total value of its tangible assets and the combined capitalization of the 
original companies. Indeed, a motive for the change from the convenient 
device of holding and operating companies to a single giant corporation some- 
times lay in the desire to capitalize anticipated monopoly profits by the is- 
suance of additional stock without proportionately increased tangible assets. 

Nevertheless, the formation of a single corporation in place of a system 
of holding and operating companies simplified the financial structure. It 
resulted in the substitution of a corporation owning tangible wealth for a 
corporation owning the securities of many operating companies. It moved 
from the stage of confused corporate feudalism to the state of umned cor- 
porate imperialism. _ ^ 

22-20. Monopoly and Competitive Prices. Excessive prices, exorbitant 

Uofits, and unfair practices have been the three P’s in the economy p^ 
\ [of monopoly. Let us examine, in turn, each of these related aspects of the 

^trust problem. n 4 . 

Monopoly price is that which yields the greatest net profits. Compet- 

itive price, on the contrary, approximates costs of production, for the gam 
spirit ultimately attracts other producers into a profitable industry. As 
the supply of that commodity or service is thus increased, its price tends to 

I Although monopoly price is apt to be higher than a comparable com- 
\petitive price, it may be very littFe higher. Trusts may find that greater 
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net profits can be secured by a large volume of output readily sold at a Iot 
price than by a smaller volume of output restricted by more limited sale 
It a higher price. If the monopolized commodity or service is a necessity 
of fife however, the consumer has little opportumty to substitute some- 
tlL dse or to refrain from purchasing it. Nevertheless, elasticity of de- 
mand would curtail consumption at higher prices, and overhead costs per 
unit of production would rise with decreased output. These arej^rJ^ 

competitive price monopoly price ia( 
apt to be more sta^. By its very definition, a monopoly po^e^espower 
to reba t e the'sup^ placed on the market. The fluctuationTaTa com- 
petitfve price are due, m p^Cto constantly changing conditions of supply 
produced by many small, independent enterprisers. Byjts adjustpa^pt of \ 
r supply of a cLtrolled commodity or service, the monopoly 
its price, although the process of stabilization is often upward to a highe 
nrice level than would prevail under competition. 

Moreover, such price main tenance ^monopolistic concerns, m the face 
of a declining demanaiH"pmoa^^ recession, te^ to retard _re- 

covery and to increase unem ploym ent; it adds the 

omv by restricting oSiiiCTuly in order to maintain artiKciffly some 
prices while others are naturally adjusted downward by changes in supp y 
and demand forces. Under active competition, on ^ 

to decline freely during periods of business recession^ h^nd 

ducers who cannot readjust their costs downward, fail, on the other hand, 
mo“ ;^Live lims improve their tcehniquee of prrfuct,o„ to lovm 
cost levels and expand their markets by a reduction in the prices of their 
products, and so remain in business. But monopoly control often ^ 

Lcreased production in order to maintain price m a falling market, instead 
of production maintenance by price reduction. 

22-21. Limitations on Monopoly Price. Thera^jre s^as well ^ 
economic bounds and a rtificial, as well as naW limits to % ppCT o^ 
moLpoly. These limiSTare represent^y governmental ^in|r- 
ference. Such coereFe action is exemplified by the state s attempt to i^ 
s^a monopoly or to eliminate unfair methods of competition. Pnce 
rig is the public’s “gun behind the door,” or its weapon of last 

"Natural or economic li^tatiojis 3 

• by trepbwer brsii«uUorBy consumers, the pr^sure of overhead co^s ^ 
' towa7d'^olume produdtion, and the possibJMy of com^^^^ 

An exorbitant price may result in a buyers’ strike, 

quires mass consumption. High prices with huge P*"® monopoly 

tion, as can be seen in those industries in which competition and monop y 

have alternated. 
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22-22. Diimping. Large industries operate under the principle of in- 
direct costs. They have great “overhead,” or fixed expenses, such as taxes, 
interest payments, costs of maintenance, and the hke, which vary httle 
whether the plant is running full time, part time, or not at all. In order to 
spread their huge overhead costs over a large volume of output, and thus 
reduce per-unit costs, large-scale industries have sought to produce com 
tinuously at maximum capacity. By so doing, a surplus has been created 
that the home market could not absorb without lowering here its monopoly 

^ Although monopolies have maintained domestic prices by not flooding 
the home market witk unrestrained production, they have not been so 
scrupulous about foreign markets. American trusts sometimes employe 
the device of “dumping” their surplus products on European countries at 
any price above “out-of-pocket’ costs. Lower prices often prevailed abroad 
because of foreign competition that the American tariff exduded m the 
home market. Monopoly power permitted the concern to load its total 
overhead costs on the price charged in the domestic market, while sellmg 
the same product in the foreign market for the best.price obtainable. 

The test of dumping then is a price differential between domestic ^d 
forei<m markets with the lower price abroad for the same commodity. Ine 
foreign price is manipulated between a minimum of direct costs of pro- 
duction at home, to make it profitable to manufacture the excess supply of 
the good, and a maximum of competitive prices in the foreign market, to 
make it possible to sell it there. Contributing factors to dumping are 
monopoly, a protective tariff, and mass production. 

22-23. Monopoly Profits. The profits of many American trusts were 
excessive in amount and concentrated in character. Although smaller in- 
vestors participated, the lion’s share generally went to promoters and 


“"X^irir^ample was the American Tobacco Company, organized in 
1890 by five leading manufacturers of cigarettes. The original capitaliza- 
tion of the company was 25 million dollars of which 15 million dollars repre- 
sented common and the remaining 10 million dollars preferred stocky The 
report of the Commissioner of Corporations on the tobacco 
showed that the total value of all the assets acquired, good will included, dia 
not exceed $14,400,000. Thus, there was overcapitalization at the ve^ 
outset by the addition of nearly one-half “water.” Nevertheless establish- 
ment of monopoly control made it possible almost immediately for this 
company to earn 20 per cent on its common stock, after paying generous 
dividends on its preferred stock- and the stipulated interest charges on its 

bonds and notes. x- t + 1 ... 

Enormous promoters’ profits were realized also m the formation of the 

United States Steel Corporation Sad the American Can Company. Ke- 
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ports of the former Commissioner of Corporations on various early trusts 
reveal numerous similar cases. Many large fortunes were made a genera- 
tion or two ago by the successful promotion of monopolies in many of our 

basic industries. 

22-24. Unfair Methods of Competition. Monopoly is a problem not 
only of the consumer, but also of the producer. In addition to excessive 
prices and exorbitant profits, another frequent charge against the tru^sts 
was that of unfair methods of competition. It was contended that they 
cut prices in local markets where competition prevailed, while mamtaimng 
higher prices in markets where there was no competition. Hence, the smaU 
competitor, like the helpless consumer, suffered at the hands of the trusts. 

In 1901 the United States Industrial Commission made the first com- 
prehensive study of wholesale and retail prices paid in different parts oi the 
country for various goods. With regard to petroleum products, the Com- 
mission’s report contended that the former Standard Oil Company had 
charged different prices for the same product in different places, the local 
price depending on the degree of competition. This practice appeared to be 
common also in many other industries, where it was often regarded as 
legitimate. It was further contended that some trusts influenc^ local 
dealers to boycott competing products in favor of their own. 
there was the allegation of discriminatory railroad rates, by which the 

large shipper was favored at the expense of the small one. , ^ . 

22-26. Trusts, Tariffs, and Lobbies. Another charge was that the trusts 
fostered tariff legislation, and, in turn, that the tariff was the “mother of 
trusts ” High duties permitted a margin of profit to domestic producers 
that encouraged a multiplication of plants. Trusts were formed to escape 
the ruinous competition that otherwise would have followed. These 
vested interests then sought immunity from foreign competition by still 


higher duties. _ , _ 

Although many trusts were favored by our high protective tariff, wi - 
out which some of them would not have developed, other trusts prospered 
without tariff protection. The Standard OU Company, for iUustration, 
grew up in an unprotected industry. Again, Great Bntain, which for- 
merly had no high protective tariff, experienced a similar but smaller der 


velopment of monopolies. . . „ 

Finally, it was charged that trusts had a corrupting influence on om 
political life. Attempts at their dissolution or regulation were met with 
legislative intrigue and political chicanery. Tmsts were pictured as the 
“power behind the throne” in the “invisible empire” of big busmess. 

22-26. Advantages of Monopoly. In spite of their great power and bad 
practices, the trusts achieved certain economies in production. As we shaU 
see later, these advantages of natural mo nopohe3_^ orgamzation were so 
great thai.competition therein was eli^Slsar*Si3 utihtifis were 
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made legal monopolies. Trusts, or industrial monopolies, possess similar 
'adva,ntages, to a smaller degree. In the main, they are the extended 
economies of large-scale production and the reduced wastes ot competition. 

Duplication of equipment and effort are eliminated by consolidation, 
ilie huge expenses of traveling salesmen and competitive advertising are 
Educed. Economies of marketing are achieved by an elimination of cross 
freights necessary under a competitive regime. Economies in buying also 
can be had by taking advantage of the lower prices that result from pur- 
chasing in great quantities. Finally, monopolies can better adjust the out- 
put of their plants teethe irregularities of market demand than can com- 
petitive industries. Hence a monopoly price is more stable than a cor- 
responding competitive price, although at times to the detriment of society, 

as just indicated. , , . j 4 . j 

22-27. Is Monopoly Inevitable? It has been argued that a trend toward 

monopoly is inevitable in an in dustry that operates under the pnnciple of 
indirect costs. In such industries, extensive investment of capital creates 
CTeat'^'^rhead” or fixed charges, such as regularly recurring interest pay- 
ments and necessary costs of capital maintenance or replacement. Quan- 
tity production per plant is necessary to decrease indirect cost^er unit o 
product. Duplication of plants and equipment is ruinous. The obvious 
conclusion, therefore, is that competition is undesirable and monopoly is 

, Socialists claim to see this principle of indirect costs in most modem in- 
• dustries because of the huge amount of capital now necessary in large- 
scale production. For this reason, they regard big and basic manufacturers 
as natural monopoUes of organization. As private monopoly is socially 
undesirable, their answer is governmental ownership and operation of all 

fundamental industries. . 

Is it not, however, somewhat of an assumption to say that most manu- 
facturing industries are those of decreasing cost? Even so, does this prin- 
ciple continue to operate indefinitely as the size of the industry mcreases. 
Cannot large-scale manufacture and large-scale management be earned 
beyond the point of maximum efficiency or the optimum of lowest average 

‘^^Sny surveys, as previously indicated, testify to the survival power of 
pm nil enterprises under conditions of fair competition. The continue 
s.substitution of electricity for steam power may result in the further de- 
i centralization and relocation of our lighter industries. Popularization of 
ithe automobile has already created suburbs and stimulated a flight from the 
'city. The future may witness a revival of small industry, as well as the 
survival of little business. Fear of the atomic bomb, we reiterate, may 
decentralize heavy and strategic inchistries; it may also redistnbute great 
|)opulation centers. 
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22-28. Limits and Dangers of Expansion. As there are limits to the 
managerial capacity of most individuals,, so there may weU be l^ 
size of many industries. Great geniuses of organisation, such as Andrew 
Carnegie and Henry Ford] are rare. Again, th e burden of high ly central- 
ized administrative bure^mcy, whether corporate or governmental, m^ 
cotrateHJalaSceTEeTconomic advantages of large-scale production. 
point of maximum efficiency varies in different industries, but combination j 
beyond this point spells loss of efficiency. It is claimed that this very thing i 
has happened today in many trusts. From an economic point of view they 
have been likened to the famous colossus with feet of clay. 

The possession of enormous capital has made it possible for some mo- 
nopolies to stifle their competitors. They have retarded economic progress 
although they may well have reduced the wastes of competition. Tri^ts 
do not necessarily represent the fittest form of industrial organization 
merely because they have been successful in the economic struggle for exist- 
ence; methods employed and conditions of competition must be considered. 

22-29. Productive Efficiency versus Pecuniary Strategy. Attempts 
have been made to differentiate between those monopolies which rest on 
productive efficiency and those which gain through su perior bargak ^ 
po^rr -^'® a^^ between natural and artificial monopolies is im- 

poriant, but difficult to maintain. It is clear, nevertheless, that many 
AmericaiT trusts reached their powerful position more by unfair methods 
of competition than by improved processes of production and better quality 

of output. . 1 . i 

Some trusts are artificial mpnopolies -created by the financial strategy 

ami economic profiteering of a few dominant personalities. Colossal for- 
tunes and glaring concentration of wealth resulted from these combinations. 

A plutocracy perpetuated by inheritance of property is as undesirable as ^ 
aristocracy of birth, and an economic despotism is as dangerous as a polit- 
ical dictatorship. The achievement or maintenance of industrial democ- 
racy is our present problem, as political democracy was. the great issue in 
the last century. 

22-30. Summary of Central Issues. The problem of monopoly presente 
the economic threats of excessive prices, exorbitant_,prpfits, and unfair 
practices:^ It dso "holds the" politic^ menace of corruption by the vested 
interests. On the other hand,' monopoly secures the economies of^mass 
prod^tion, including those of large-scale manufacturing, marketing, and 
'laEuuitering big business. Monopoly possesses the dubious advantage 
of stabilizing prices. It presents the doubtful possibility of living cooper- 
atively .with sinall, competitive firms in the same industry without either 
dominating or devouring them. 

A program of social control su ggests three methpds of governmental ^ 
action tow;ar)rmdustrial monopaGei, “namely, dissolution, re gulation , or 
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sofiialiafttieB. Is it possible to break up the trusts? If so, is such a policy 
socially desirable? If not, then a choice must be made between govern- 
mental regulation, criticized as paternalism, or governmental ow nersh ip 
and WeT^thmrsIigSagzed as'sgal^. The next chapWWreview the 
d^lopment of-^ovTsTiffi regulation of industrial monopolies or the 
trusts. Chapter XXIV will then treat public utilities, which are natural 
or legal monopohes; the controversial issue of governmental ownership and 
operation will there be analyzed. 


^ Guide Questions on Text 

1. Distinguish monopoly from monopsony. 

2. Differentiate among monopoly, duopoly, and oligopoly. 

3. Define perfect and imperfect competition. 

4. What is the test of monopoly or monopsony? 

5. Distinguish between the old and the new concept of monopoly. 

Classify different types of monopoly. 

7. Outline social and economic limitations on monopoly. 

8. Contrast alleged advantages and disadvantages of monopoly. 

9. Outline stages in industrial combination and distinguish between vertical and 

horizontal combination. 

10. Explain important devices used to secure concentrated control. 

11. Explain dumping as a problem of indirect costs. ... 

12. Distinguish among large-scale manufacturing, marketing, and administering 

enterprises. (Cf. Chap. III.) 

13. Explain pools, giving advantages and disadvantages. 

14. Distinguish between trusteeship and holding company. 

16. Differentiate between mergers and consolidations. 

16. Explain nature and significance of corners. 

17. What is overcapitalization? How did it take place in the formation of trusts? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Great industrial combinations formed in the United States in the closing years 
of the last century and the opening years of the present century. 

2. Recent industrial combinations. 

3. A case history of some great industrial corporation. 

4. Big business in the First and Second World Wars. 

6. Present outlook for small business. 

6. The holding company as a device for securing concentrated control. 

7. Illustrations of unfair trade practices. 

8. The original trusts. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
regulation of the trusts 


23-1. Beginnings of Regulation. Industrial concentration had made 
considerable progress before public opinion on that 

It was years later before regulatory legislation was passed. The organiza- 
tion of effective administrative machinery came still Mer. 

Some laws were vague and others were conflicting. Court decisions were 
delayed and dubious; sometimes they were altered and even reversed. Con- 
stitutionaUuarantees of property and due process of law presented egal 
obstacles to effective regulation of the trusts. The federal J 

government prevented centralization of control and uniformity of action 
For generations the common law had opposed monopolies and favored 
freedom of competition. Statute laws also forbade monopolies but legis- 
lators had in mind the older type of monopoly. It took time to broadjm 
the legal concept of monopoly from a governmental grant to a^ndustnal 
combination. Meanwhile social policy shifted from public 
attempted dissolution, and then to reasonable regulation with the furthe 
nossibilitv of gradual nationalization. But the general trend has been 
from less to more governmental control and from state to Federal authori y. 

23-2. State Antitrust Laws. State antitrust laws appeared before Fed- 
eral legislation on that subject. An early Kansas law of 1889 was typical 
It forbade agreements, trusts, or combinations to prevent full and free 
competition. Penalties of fines and even imprisonment 
violations. By 1894, a score of states had passed similar antitrust legis 

These attempts of individual states to cope with big business were futile. 
Uniform legislation in all states was impossible. State regulation was fur- 
ther hampered by the fact that a trust could incorporate in a state whose 
laws were lenient and then do business in other states. Control of t e 

trusts finally became a national issue. ^ i 

23-3. Constitutional Basis of Federal Regulation. Federal reguMion 
of trusts presented the legal question of the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress. Like many other industrial problems, it involved a conflict of 
authority between the Federal and state governments. 

The Constitution declares that Congress shall have power to 
commerce with foreign nations and among the several states and with the 
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Indian tribes.” ‘ This sentence is the legal rock on which rests Federal 
regulation of business, including trusts, public utilities, and railroads. 

Judicial interpretation of the word “commerce” has been broad enough 
to include both transportation and communication. Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, as early as 1827, declared commerce to be all intercourse.^ The legal 
status of later inventions, such as the railroad and the telegraph, was thus 
defined before they had come into existence. 

The Supreme Court has held that interstate commerce includes not only 
the transportation of commodities but also their purchase, sale, and ex- 
change. On the other hand, it declared that commerce did not include 
manufacture; industry changes the form, but commerce the place, of 
goods.® 

This distinction between commerce and industry, like that between 
interstate and intrastate commerce, is of less importance now than for- 
merly. Every large manufacturing concern is obliged to import its raw ma- 
terials from other states and to ship its finished goods outside its own state 
borders. Hence, it must engage in interstate commerce. It is safe to say, 
therefore, that almost every large industry is subject in some degree to the 
interstate-commerce regulations of Congress. This broad construction of 
the interstate commerce power has been expressed in recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court supporting the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938.'‘ 

23-4. Interstate Commerce Act. At first, trusts were regarded as clo.sely 
related to railroads; their origin was sought in railroad discriminations and 
rebates. Hence, the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 may be viewed in- 
directly as a trust measure. A discussion of this law, however, will be re- 
served for a later chapter on the railroads, where it more properly belongs. 
The first Federal law devoted specifically to the trusts was the Sherman 
Anti-trust Act of 1890, with which our present survey begins. 

23-6. Sherman Anti-trust Act. o. Contents. The Sherman Anti-trust 
Act of 1890 was entitled “An act to protect trade and commerce against 
unlawful restraints and monopolies.” 

The first two sections of this law are of sufficient importance to quote. 

Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, 
is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person, who shall make such a contract or 
engage in any such combination or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding five 

^ Art. I, Sec. 9. 

2 Brown v. Marylandf 12 Wheaton 419 (1827). 

» E. C. Knight Sugar Refining Co. v. United Slates, 156 U.S. 1 (1896). 

< United States v. Darby, 61 S. Ct. 451 (1941); and Opp Cotton Mills, Inc. et al. v. 
Administrator of Wage and Hour Division of Department of Labor, 61 S. Ct. 625 
(1941). 
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thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said pun- 
ishments, in the discretion of the court. 

Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopohze, or combine or 
conspire with any other person or persons, to monopolize any of the trade 
or cLmerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, sMl deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not 
Lceeding five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 
by both said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 


Later sections give the circuit courts of the United States jurisdiction to 
enforce the law, and provide that the Federal government itself may in- 
stitute proceedings in equity to prevent and restrain violations thereof. 
They confer upon persons injured by trusts the right to sue the offending 
party for triple damages and the cost of the suit. Finally, they construe 
the word “person” to include corporations and associations. 

b. Early Judicial Interpretation. For some years after its passage, the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act remained almost a dead letter. This was due in 
large part to the vague wording of its sweeping denunciations and strong 
prohibitions. The law gave few definitions; it made little differentiation 
among various kinds of combinations. Doubt existed as to the exact mean- 
ing and legal significance of important provisions of this statute. 

Its effectiveness was impaired also by an interpretation of the Supreme 
Court that the Sherman Act applied to commerce but not to manufacture. 
Moreover, a combination was not viewed as a violation of law uidess it at- 
tempted to monopolize interstate commerce. This Supreme Court de- 
cision in the case of the Knight Sugar Refining Company,^ in 1895, was 
commonly construed as a judicial confession of the weakness of the Sher- 
man Act in particular and of Federal regulation of trusts in pneral. In- 
trastate manufacturers were apparently exempt from its provisions. 

c. Status of Holding Companies under the Sherman Act. This issue was 
presented by the Northern Securities Company, which was essentially a 
combination of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific Railroads. 
The Supreme Court ^ in 1904 ordered the dissolution of this holding com- 
pany as a combination in restraint of trade. Like the earlier device of the 
trusteeship, the holding company was held to be illegal when used for such 
improper purpose. Although a natural monopoly and not a busmess com- 
bination, the railroad was still regarded as a competitive industry. 

d. RuU of Reason. The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey also was 
a holding company that owned stock control of subsidiary corporations. 
In 1906, a government suit was brought against this combination as a 
violation of the Sherman Act. The Circuit Court held the company to be a 
combination in restraint of trade, but the case was appealed. In 1911, a 


> E. C. Knighl Sugar Refining Co. v. United States, 166 U.S. 1 (1896). 
* Northern Securities Co. v. United States, 193 U.S. 197 (1904), 
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Supreme Court ‘ decision upheld the lower courts and ordered the dis- 
solution of this holding company. 

The Standard Oil decision was of special signihcance because it intro- 
duced the adjective “reasonable” into its discussion. The Court declared 
that the mere existence of a combination was not sufficient ground for 
indictment; there must be evidence of conspiracy to restrain trade. More- 
over, the courts should consider, “in the light of reason,” whether the com- 
bination is using illegitimate means to take business away from its com- 
petitors, or whether it is merely striving to secure economies of large-scale 
production. 

The Supreme Court rendered in the same year a similar decision ^ against 
the American Tobacco Company. Although it ordered a reorganization 
of the corporations involved in this combination, the Court again went on 
record as not hostile to combination for greater productive efficiency, ' t 
These decisions of 1911 forbade the formation or continuance of de- 
structive or extortionate combinations, whose purpose it was to eliminate 
competition by unfair means and to raise prices to exorbitant levels. The 
question no longer was simply whether a combination in restraint of trade 
existed. It was broadened to consider whether the economic aims and ef- 
fects of such a combination were good or bad. Hence, these two decisions 
have been said to inaugurate a “rule of reason” by the Supreme 

Court. r , oi- A 4 . 

e. Legal Status of Corners. Judicial interpretation of the Sherman Act 

held that it was applicable to “corners,” * The Court contended that the 
widespread purchase of an article for the purpose of withdrawing it from 
trade, in order artificially to increase its price, was restraint of trade within 
the meaning of the Sherman Act. It was unlikely that a speculator could 
corner the cotton market without restricting interstate commerce, even if 
his purchases were confined to one state. 

f. Legal Status of Trade Unions. A further issue raised by the Sherman 
Act was its effect on organized labor as well as on capitalistic combinations. 
Was a trade union a combination in restraint of trade? If so, the Sherman 
Act would sound the death knell to almost a century of labor organization. 
In spite of this possibility, judicial decision was that such a view was not 
the intent of the law. Nevertheless, the courts did find certain practices 
of unions such as secondary boycotts and mass picketing to be conspiracies 
in restraint of trade. They will be discussed in later chapters on industrial 
rdsttions . 

g. Nature and Purpose of the Sherman Act, The Sherman Act was a 
general statute declaratory of a broad public policy. It must be judged by 

^ Standard Oil Co. v. United States j 221 U.S. 1 (1911). 

2 United States v. American Tobacco Co.j 221 U.S. 106 (1911). 

* «/. A. Patten et al. v. United States^ 226 U.S. 524 (1913). 
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the soundness of this policy, by the accuracy with which it expressed it, 
and by the penalties that it provided for violations. 

The public policy which the act was intended to embody is that competition 
shoul^te maintained, artificial monopoly destroyed, and its growth prevented 
It is clear from the debates attending its enactment that its hostility towards arg 
[iiustrial combinations was especially directed against (1) their 
over prices, and (2) their aggressive suppression of competition. Whatever t 
economic advantages of monopoly may be, there will be little question of the 
soundness of the policy which attempts to deprive it of its power for evil in these 

two particulars.^ 

h Ambiguous and Punitive Character. The Sherman Act lacked precision 
of expression. General phrases may have been chosen intentionally by its 
framers, in order that the application of the law could be 
This process of judicial interpretation was slow and uncertain, but im- 
portant and progressive. Tlie language of the statute was ^adequate a so 
Lause of its inclusiveness. The courts were forced eventually to dif- 
ferentiate between reasonable and unreasonable combinations. 

The Sherman Act was negative rather than positive in its declaration 
of public policy. It made few exceptions and distinctions^ Its penaltms 
were drastic: threefold damages were to be awarded injured parties. 1 
criminal provisions of the Sherman Act have been almost impossible to 
enforce because of their severity. In general, fines, but not imprisonment, 
have been imposed for violations of this statute. . j c 

23-6. Dissolution of the Trusts. Because of these inherent defects m 
the Sherman Act, and because of early judicial interpretations of that Uuiq 
dissolutions of trusts under it were delayed. Prosecutions were few an 
feeble during the first decade of its existence. 

After assumption of office by President Theodore Roosevelt vigorous 
action against the trusts was inaugurated. Among the industrial combina- 
tions attacked, as previously noted, were the Standard Oil Company, the 
American Tobacco Company, the powder trust and numerous smalle 
concerns. The Northern Securities Company and other railroad combina- 

tions also were assailed. i • • 4 . 4 - 

The process of “trust busting” was continued in the laft administration, 

from 1909 to 1913. Suits were brought against the United States Stee 
Corporation, the American Sugar Refining Company, the International 
Harvester Company, the United States Shoe Machinery Company, the 
National Cash Register Company, and many other large concerns. 

During President Wilson’s first term, the number of new indictments 
was smaller than in either of the two previous administrations, but the 
prosecution of suits previously filed was continued. The I irst World Wa , 
1 Young, A. A., The Sherman Act an<i the New Anti-trust Legislation, Journal of 
Political Economyy vol. 23. 
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however, created new problems, and American interest, as we have seen, 
shifted from domestic to international issues. 

23-7. Economic Effects of Dissolution. The first great industrial com- 
bination dissolved under the Sherman Act was the Standard Oil Company. 
The effects of this dissolution were investigated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and described in its “Report on the Price of Gasoline in 1915.” 
Its conclusion was that there was little, if any, immediate restoration of 
competition among the former subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, which “maintained a complete division of territory embracing 
the whole country and that almost without exception each Standard mar- 
keting company occupies and supplies a distinct and arbitrarily bounded 
territory.” Among these various spheres of influence the price of gasoline 
varied. If competition had prevailed, gasoline would have been shipped 
from low-price areas to higher price areas, until price differences were 
leveled to costs of transportation. Although there were then independent 
companies, such as the Texas Company, the investigation seemed to show 
that they followed prices fixed by the Standard companies. A community 
of interest among various Standard companies based on common stock- 
holding seemed to prevail. Leading officers and directors of one company 
were frequently large stockholders in several related companies. The con- 
clusion of the Commission was that the petroleum industry, as late as the 
First World War, remained a combination, in fact if not in law, despite 
technical compliance with the dissolution order. 

Subsequent investigations ^ of the oil industry , however, give conclusions 
differing from those of the Federal Trade Commission’s early report. They 
testify to the existence of competition. If these findings are accurate and 
typical, they indicate that the dissolution of the trusts by court order can 
be achieved, but that it is a lengthy and difficult process. On the other 
hand, natural economic growth, rather than legal prosecution, may have 
been chiefly responsible for the revival of competition in the petroleum in- 
dustry. • 

In general, it would appear that dissolution rarely came early enough to 
effect the easy and permanent destruction of a monopoly. Competition 
was not ordinarily restored, because some other means of achieving con- 
centrated control could be found. There was often no other vigorous con- 
tender in the field to strive for business. Monopoly had crystallized to such 
an extent that many of the newly formed companies could not or would not 
compete. Subsidiary companies, legally restored to independence, did not 
immediately become independent. It has been facetiously said that ef- 
forts to dissolve the trusts were as futile as an attempt to unscramble an 
omelette into its original and constituent eggs. 

* Stocking, G. W., “The Ofl Industry and the Competitive System,” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1926. 
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23-8 Industrial Commission and Bureau of Corporations. A temporary 

Ind!^;aTS>mmission was appointed in 1898 to investigate monopo m 
Ite report of 1900 recommended more detailed and permanent supervision 

^''oi^^^rt^erefore, in 1903 established in the Department of Commerce 
and Jbor a Bureau of Corporations, headed by a Commissioner of Cor- 
uorations who was authorized to investigate the affairs of corporatio 
eraSnlLrstate or foreign commerce. Findings of the con^ission 
could be made public and legal action might be taken against offending cor- 

Federal Trade Commission, a. Organization. The Federal Trade 
Commission Act of 1914 provided for the creation of a Federa,! Trade Com- 
n>e« be appota^ by the “ 
and coneent of the Senate tor a term of seven years. The Commission vibb 
Sri^ed to be a nonpartisan body; not more than three commissionem 
St be members of the same political party. After the orgamsation 0 
au Comrssion and the election of its chairman, the Former Bureau of 
Corporations and the Oliice of Commissioner of Corporations 
exist The new body took over the investigations, records, property, funds, 
SemproySf the older body. Like its predecessor, the Federal T rade 

Commission was an administrative body of “““ “S 

who were to investigate cases and to secure factual data. T y 

Iperrwitl lawyers on the staff of the Attorney General in the prepara- 

tion of cases if prosecution was in order. 

h Aim: ElZination of Unfair Practices. The Commission was directed 
to prevent persons, partnerships, or corporations (except banks and coin 
mon carriers, subject to the Federal Reserve Board and the Interstate 

Commerce Commission respectively) from “If Com 

ffpetition. The chief administrative duty of the Federa Trade Com- 
mission was the discovery and elimination of these unfair practices. 

Unfair methods of competition had been made f f 

Act of 1890, but the Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 was more 
specific in its definition of them. The following practices were proscribed. 
(?) price discriminations, (2) exclusive dealers' agreements, (3) obvms 
infitetions of brands not protected by patents or copyrights, and (4) e^ 
oionage on competitors. Some of these unfair practices were proscnbed 
Iho by the Clayton Act, a supplementary piece of 
passed the same year as the Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914, it will 

hfl discussed in the following section. 

c Fencers of Investigation and Publicity. The Federal Trade Co— on 
is empowered by law to investigate the organization, business conduct, 
practices, and management of aU corporations engaged “ 
merce excepting banks and common earners. It also has the power 
make public such information as it deems desirable. 
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The Federal Trade Commission can exercise its powers of investigation 
by requiring corporations subject to its control to file with it annual or 
special reports. There are penalties for failure to make returns and for false 
statements. 

Favorable action or inaction by the Federal Trade Commission, known 
as an “ immuni ty bath,” generally avoids suit brought by the Department 
of Justice. Disclosure of unfavorable data or the threat of prosecution 
often is sufficient to correct unfair practices of the offending corporation. 

d. Procedure. The administrative procedure of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is somewhat as follows: The initiative for investigation may come 
from Congress, the President, or the Attorney General; the Federal Trade 
Commission may act on its own initiative, or on the plea of an injured 
party, supported by evidence. The Commission states its charges and 
serves notice upon the offending party, which has the right to appear at the 
proper time and give reasons why the Commission should not issue a re- 
straining order against it. 

If the Commission finds the practice to be unfair, it puts the facts in 
writing and issues an order to the corporation to desist. If the order is not 
obeyed, the Commission may apply to the Circuit Court of the United 
States for its enforcement. The court shall then have the power to make 
an order affirming, modifying, or setting aside the order of the Federal 
Trade Commission. The findings of the Commission as to the facts, if sup- 
ported by testimony, are conclusive. The court generally confines itself 
to a consideration of points of law involved in the case. 

A compromise is sometimes reached, and what is known as a “consent 
decree” may be issued. The Federal government may drop further pros- 
ecution and not press its charges. The indicted company, in turn, agrees 
to abandon specific practices, alleged to be unfair, and/or to modify in an 
acceptable manner certain practices that are regarded as objectionable by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

23-10. Clayton Act. The Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 cre- 
ated new administrative machinery of government. The Clayton Act, 
passed the same year, may be regarded as an amendment to, or an inter- 
pretation of, the earlier Sherman Anti-trust Act. The Clayton Act may te 
divided into three parts: (1) a set of positive prohibitions against unfair 
practices, (2) legal remedies for them, and (3) labor provisions. The labor 
provisions of the Clayton Act, to be discussed in later chapters, sought to 
legalize boycotts and to limit the use of injunctions in labor disputes. 

a. Prohibition of Unfair Practices. Among the practices prohibited by 
the Clayton Act were price discriminations, tying agreements, holding com- 
panies, and interlocking directorates, where the purpose and effect were the 
creation of monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade. 

The act declared it to be unlawful for any person engaged in interstate 
commerce to disciminate in price between different purchasers of com- 
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whpre the effect of such discrimination might be a substantial 
« or a tendency to er«.te a ntonopol, in bn»- 

A Inalty waa attached for discrimination, and the enfm-cement of 
SJ prtSon was placed in the hands of the Federal Trade Comnn^mn 

Open and honest differentiation in pnee, based on , j ^ I 

in quality of goods or quantity of lots, permissib e Sueh legal dif 

fprentiation must not be confused With illegal discrimination. 

A loophole was left in the law, however, by the proviso that a discnmma- 
tion Se in good faith to meet competition” should not be constmed as a 
• 1 +• rt rtf tVip liw The Clayton Act was subsequently amended in this 

^ Tying agreements include sales based on the condition that the merchant 
JC X aklc, from the same manufacturer or ‘hat 
from buying products of competing manufacturers. The Clayton Act 
eSned to frastrate such exclusive contracts, the effects of wh.ch m ^t 
be to "substantially lessen competition or tend to "0“^' “ 

This nrovision however, has been difficult to enforce. 

ing to limit themselves to a single line of merchandise 

of that narticular manufacturer. Other merchants seeking ^ t 

dependent and to sell several competing products discovered that they r^ 

iTved poorer service and lesser proportions of more desirable items ban 

those merchants who were willing to feature the allied lines of a sin^ 

manufacturer. A close relationship between manufacturer and dealer could 

be made effective without a tying agreement. , ^ oommerce 

By the Clayton Act, no corporation engaged in 
“shall acquire, directly or indirectly, the whole or any 

any other share capital of another corporation engaged also ’ 

where the effect of such acquisition may be to 

petition ” But the act was not retroactive and provided “ 

tbe law should be bold to “affect or impair any ^ 

acquired.” Special exemptions were made for railroads that bad used 

holding companies to expand small lines into trunk , j 

The law further provided that after two years no person should be at the 
same time a director in two or more corporations engaged in commerce 
(other than banks and common carriers, for 

passed) and one which had a capital, surplus, and undivided P^obts e 
ceeding 1 million dollars, if such corporations are or have ^een liere 
competitors Although interlocking directorates were thus prohibited, the 
ZS nTt ptoLt .n MMdual or a group of individuals f™-" oj-* 
stosA in scveinl “competing” companies. It was this oommumty of owner- 
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ship that made possible the continuance of monopoly after its legal dissolu- 
tion had taken place. Moreover, this provision of the Clayton Act was 
circumvented by the subterfuge of diunmy directors owning a few shares of 
stock elected by powerful interests owning many shares of stock, who 
dictated the votes of the “dummy directors” whom they selected. 

5 Legal Remedies for Unfair Practices. The Clayton Act reaffirmed the 
right, originally granted by the Sherman Act, of a victim of these unfair 
practices to sue for triple damages in a Federal court. It also improved the 
legal position of the plaintiff or injured party in several important ways. 
Suit could now be entered in any district court of the United States, whereas 
formerly it could be entered only in that district in which the defendant 
company had been incorporated. Again, the plaintiff could now use old 
evidence previously established in court concerning the unfair practices of 
the offending company, which had not been previous^ allowed. 

Moreover, injured parties were permitted to petition the courts for relief 
by injunction against proscribed unfair practices. An injunction is an 
order by a court in equity that compels an offending party to perform a re- 
quired act or to refrain from actions specified as improper by the court 
decree. Failure to comply with such an injunction or court order implies 
contempt of court ; it may involve loss of right to trial by jupr. 

The Clayton Act further provided that where a corporation violated any 
of the penal provisions of the antitrust laws, such a violation should be re- 
garded as the act of the individual officer, director, or agent of the corpora- 
tion who authorized it. As explained in Chap. Ill, a corporation is a legal 
entity, and many individuals had been shifting responsibility for their acts 
to this intangible person, who might be fined or liquidated, but who could 
not be sent to jail. The Clayton Act attempted to personaUze the direct 
liability to the officers and directors of a corporation for its unfair practices. 

23-11. Recapitulation of Trust Legislation of 1914. The Clayton Act 
amended the Sherman Act by defining more specifically unfair commercial 
practices. The Federal Trade Commission was created to suppress the un- 
fair practices of corporations engaged in interstate commerce. A corps of 
trained investigators was provided to enforce the laws of Congress and the 

verdicts of the courts. _ 

The trust legislation of 1914 marked the change from negative prohibi- 
tion to positive regulation. It permitted more individualized treatment, 
attempting at the same time to remove the trust problem from politics. It 
relieved the courts of a mass of petty litigation, thus expediting judicial 
action. It exemplified the recent tendency of governments to utilize 

economists as well as lawyers. u- u i. 

The law recognized and extended administrative control, by which the 
general principles of legislation, as interpreted by the courts, would be 
supplemented by the detailed regulations of an administrative body. It 
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improved administrative procedure and standardized administrative prac- 

^'^Se trust legislation of 1914 no longer attempted to enforce competition 
Where cooperation seemed beneficial. It permitted combination where it 
did not proceed by unfair methods nor result in unsocial consequences. 
Again, the new attitude was more preventive and less punitive in character 
It^ represented reasonable regulation, rather than blind dissolution, n 
short! these two so-called “antitrust laws of 1914 sought to crystallize 
into legal statute and administrative procedure those ^ 

'attitude and judicial interpretation previously described as the rule of 

Change in Attitude toward the Trusts. Dissatisfaction wth 
their dissolution engenderedjiopular skepticism, both as to the " y 

and the possibility of “trust busting.” Public opinion began contrast 
the advantages of large-scale production with the wastes of competition. 
Large business concerns inaugurated a process of public education along 
these Unes. Ruinous competition was shown to be as disastrous as ruthless 
monopoly was dangerous. Price stability, even when artificially mam- 
tabled, was pictured as more desirable than the wide swings of competitive 

prices and the undercutting of costs by price slashes. 

The former poUcy of suppression, as we have seen, gradually turned to 
one of supervision. “Regulation by the axe” had given way to a rule of 
reason,” even in dissolution. The “principle of expediency was now in- 
voked, and regulation was suggested as a substitute for dissolution. 

This change of attitude was expressed in an opinion of the Suprem 
Court regarding the United States Steel Corporation. Tins time the ver- 
dict was against dissolution. After years of litigation the Court finaUy de- 
dared in 1920 that 

We are unable to see that public interest will be served by yielding to the con- 
tention of the Government respectmg the dissolution of the Company . . . and we 
conctoion . ™t of injo,y to th, public mtor«t, mcMtog a 
material disturbance of, and, it may be, serious detriment to, the foreign trade. 

Wastes of competition were eliminated and unified control of production 
was sought in times of war. Big business was effectively utilized for the 
planned production of essential materials. The decade of prospenty after 
the Fbst World War brought a revival of the consolidation movement.^^ The 
courts were inclined to the “rule of reason,” and even invoked the new prm- 
ciple of expediency.” Indeed, the Republican administrations of Pres- 
idents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover were not unfavorable to big business. 
Although governmental indictments extended to a member of the Cabinet 
of President Harding, the prosecution was for fraud and not for a violation 
of the Sherman Act. 

1 Vnited States v. United States Steel Corporation, 261 U.S. 417 (1920). 
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The great depression of the early thirties brought the reform legislation 
of President FrankUn D. Roosevelt. The codes formulated under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, later declared unconstitutioiial, 
were contrary to the spirit of the Sherman Act, as previously shown, be- 
cause they involved agreements and limitations on production. Thus, the 
governmental policies of rival administrations in periods of prosperity and 
depression alike were consistent in that they passed from a stage of hostility 
to one of tolerance, and then to actual encouragement of combinatioii. 

This general economic development, however, has not been contmuous, 
for spasmodic bursts of “trust busting” have interrupted the occasional 
honeymoons of business and government. Court decisions have been as 
inconsistent as administrative policies. Finally, our econoimc attitude at 
any particular time has been neither clear nor consistent. Governmental 
action, like that of the mad queen of “Alice in Wonderland,” has been con- 
sistent only in striking out in all directions at big businesses in pneral, but 
it has also been inconsistent in striking out simultaneously in diametncally 
opposite directions. Government has frowned on combinations of capital, 
but favored those of labor. It has condoned certain types of cooperatives 
but condemned combinations, when both often acted similarly to limit 
production and to maintain prices. Most legislation has been a,imed at 
monopolies, but some, as we shall soon see, has been directed agamst cut- 
throat competition. 

23-13. Investigation and Administration. Whatever its aim, govern- 
mental policy has shifted from a negative or punitive program to a more 
positive and preventive attitude towards the trusts. With offenitog cor- 
porations, as with individual criminals, reformation and prevention have 
been increasingly stressed; less emphasis has been placed on prosecution 

and punishment. , - j j x -i .i 

Such an enlightened program necessitated specific defimtion and detailed 

interpretation of -unfair^practicfis. This involved coihfication and stand- 
ardization of corporate practices. Such comprel^sivejnyestigation r^ 
quired a research corps of economists and accountants. It was necessary to 
distinguish between desirable and undesirable practices before the arm of 
the law could be stretched to give reUef from the concentrated power of big 

An administrative cor^^ .financial experts and field investigatore, 
therefore, was created-±D_get.j.ll pertinent facts and to sift the e^dence m 
order to discover if serious violations of antitrust laws had taken place; 
and, if so, to prepare the case for prosecution by the legal department of 
government. Even after a court decision had been rendered, such ^ ad- 
: ministratiye staff w^ needed to continue. sURe^jop of the questionable 
corporation in order to make sure tKaTtKe court firders were e^orced. 

Governmental progress has been clarified by admi^trative bureaus, 
which have expressed in detailed rulinp the general policies stated in legal 
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statutes or court decisions. A body of “administrative law" thus come 
into existence. After investigation of Jheir affairs many offending cor- 
norations have been let off with admonitii^ns against ignorance of the law or 
^difference to it. Proyefe tion h^ been reserved for willful, flagrant, and 

^^^Th^ requirement of investigation and the possibility of subsequent 
ipro^cution have generally been sufficient to eliminate gross injustices. In 
^Lrder-line cases, ^estionable practices have been eliminated comprcv 
mTse solutions before and after prosecution. The govemmen has often 
consented to drop ii» prosecution if the defendant corporation would 
modify its policy. Decisions have been made that some practices were 
pemissible, but others punishable; still other practices were ordered 

chanced in certain specified respects. j.* 

The weapon of publicity has been found to be more effective than was 
formerly supposed. The revelation of an offensive condition by a thoroug 
investigatlon^on the part of an impartial body of governmental experts 
often aroused public opinion so that the 
voluntarily discontinued by the offending corporation. The 
a buyers’ strike or the substitution by consumers of one product for an- 
othef after investigation revealed a bad situation has had the influence of a 
dSlctlt on coUate policies. Big business has become interested in 

Trade. During the eariy part of 

the twentieth century it was predicted that American trusts would cap- 
Le the markets of the world. Not many years later the opposite vie 
expressed, because of vigorous governmental auction against these gre 
dStrial combinations. Some powerful Amencan corporations “ay have 
been strong enough for foreign competition, but many of our smaller con- 
cerns, especially in competitive industries, were at a disadvantage. 

Ar^eriL mLufacturers had to meet the keen riva ly of Powerful^ 
eign combinations, which were sometimes international in scope often 
aiSd by their governments. Germany, for illustration, had effectively 
organized her shipping and banking facilities to promote the sale of her 
mLufactures in foreign ports. Cartels, or cooperative 
with powers to regulate prices and pool profits, were permitted under Ger- 

Webb-Pomerene Act. a. Purpose and Provisions The Webb- 
Pomerene Act of 1918 permitted combinations in foreign trade, wem 

forbidden in interstate commerce. It allowed small compames, not ha^ng 
enough capital or volume of business to conduct export trade smgle-handed, 

to combine for this purpose into an export association. 

Within a few years after the passage of the act many such 
had been formed. They now represent a membership of thousands of plants 
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throughout the United States. They come under the supervision of the 
Federal Trade Commission, to which body they must make periodic re- 

Advantages and Dangers. Overhead charges of such an eiport as- 
sociation are distributed over its combined foreign sales, thus brm^ng down 
marketing costs per unit of product sold and per company participatmg. 

Other advantages are: more complete and accurate information about world 
markets and prospective customers; better facilities for exportation of goods 
and collection of accounts due; ability to give longer credits, so essentml m 
some export trades; greater ease with which initial losses can be earned; 
concerted rather than competitive advertising and sellmg; and, hnally, a 
mutually helpful exchange of ideas among members of the association. 

One of the chief objections to the Webb-Pomerene Act is that these ex- 
port associations may be used for restricting competition in the home mar- 
ket. In spite of prohibitions in the law, the advantages of hamonious 
action in foreign trade may be carried over into the domestic market. An- 
other possibility is that the Webb-Pomerene Act may promote dangerous 
international combinations. Even prior to its enactment, there were such 
organizations for the sale of steel rails, gunpowder, thread, and other 
products. In spite of the legacy of war hatreds, an international organiza- 
tion was formed shortly after the First World War to coordinate the French 
and German steel industry. The Second World War revived similar al- 
legations about German-American cartels in the chemical industry. 

23-16 Codes imder the National Industrial Recovery Act. o. Back- ^ 
around of Ruinous Competition. During the great depression from 1929 to « 
1933, described in an earlier chapter on the business cycle, secunty prices 
dropped and production was curtailed. In a desperate effort at self-preser- 
vation, competing firms cut prices of their products, reduced wages of their 
workers, resorted to unfair methods of competition, and abandoned cus- . 
tomary standards of working conditions and business ethics. Ihe industrial . 
anarchy of the depression was even worse than the industrial despotism of 
the previous period of prosperity. Ruinous competition became as great a 
menace to economic welfare as ruthless combination had formerly been. 

The cutting of wages, slashing of prices, and breaking of agreements were 
even more flagrant among small enterprises than among large companies. 
Social standards were threatened more by petty sweaters, fly-by-nigh 
manufacturers, and operators of “snowbird” mines than by huge corpora- 
tions in a monopolistic position, which, if anything, sheltered them from 

fierce competition. • ^ ^ 

h Legal Provisims and Administration, As was shown m Chap. A, 
dealing with business cycles, one of the first fruits of the Roosevelt recovery 
program was the passage in 1933 of the emergency measure known as the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. Its primary objects were to mcrease 
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employment and purchasing power among the masses f 
vided that employees work shorter hours for approximately the same take- 
home” earnings at higher wage rates in an effort to maintain their own pur- 
chasing power while making work for other employees. Employment for 
more th^ the stipulated number of hours or failure to p^ the prescnbed 
wage was stigmatized as unfair competition, a new use of that much abusea 

^ The National Industrial Recovery Act was administered through huge 
industrial organizations, representing most of their constituent companies, 
such as “competitive^, manufacturers of steel or cotton textdes. Sue 
trade association drew up its own code, one ^hat became manda,tory on all 
firms therein after a formal hearing and approval by the Federal Code Ad- 
ministrator. In order to expedite the voluntary formulation of codes by 
industries themselves, the President issued a blanket code for all industnes 

not covered by their own approved codes. 

c Criticism and Conflict of Policies. This naive plan of making work was 
dubious, and this simple policy of maintaining purchasing power was 
doubtful to students of orthodox economics because commodity pnees rose 
as fast as, or even faster than, money wages. But the new threat of ruinous 
competition and the changed concept of unfair competition are even more 
significant for our present purpose than the novel attempt at wage an pri 

Collective efforts to prevent so-called “overproduction” and to maintain 
prices through agreements to limit production, as we have seen, were not 
discouraged, but actually encouraged, under the New Deal The Sherman 
Act, the Clayton Act, and other pieces of antitrust legis ation were de- 
clared to be inoperative during the existence of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Administration. j 

Manufacturers, who complained of rising costs of business, requested the 
power to raise or to maintain prices in order to assure themselves of reason- 
able profits. Although the government denied manufacturers the ng t o 
fix prices and refused to punish those selling a particula,r article for less than 
a certain price, the power to agree collectively on a limitation of produc ion 
was, in effect, the power to fix prices as long as all producer held to such an 
agreement. Unlike former pools, which were illegal under the Sheiman 
Act, these agreements within particular industries became legal under co es 
approved by the National Industrial Recovery Administration. In i^ten 
and effect, however, supervised codes and secret pools were strikmgy 

"“A^ations formed under the Webb-Pomerene Act were permanent 
marketing cooperatives for foreign export business only. Industnal as- 
sociations created by the National Industrial Recovery Administration 
were to operate in the home market merely durmg the emergency. Their 
similar objective, however, was the formulation of approved practices and 
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cooperative policies within particular industries to standardize production 
and to stabilize prices. Codification of voluntarily agreed upon fair pra^- 
tices and adherence to them were positive actions, regarded as preferable to 
the former, negative compulsion of the Sherman and Clayton Acts to avoid 
unfair practices. But the unmistakable trend in both the Webb-Pomerene 
Act and the National Industrial Recovery Administration was toward co- 
operation and even toward combination; it was away from conflict and 
even away from competition. The direction of these two later laws was 
opposite to that of the earlier Sherman and Clayton Acts, which had sought 
to enforce competition and to punish combinations. ^ i 

d. Termitmtion of License Power and Industrial Codes. The National 
Industrial Recovery Act gave the President the power to compel all m- 
dustries engaged in interstate commerce to obtain licenses to operate. He 
could also revoke the license of any concern that violated the code of that 
industry By the provisions of the act, this licensing power expired one 
year after its passage, i.e., June 16, 1934 ; it was not renewed. 

A unanimous Supreme Court decision in the spnng of 1935, as previously 
indicated, terminated the National Recovery Administration. Industrial 
codes formulated thereunder thus lacked further legal authority and were 
soon discontinued. NIRA, born of the great depression had an even 
shorter life than her British cousin, DORA (Defense of the Realm Act), 

born of the First World War. rru m -n 

23-17. Federal Controls during the Second World War. The New Deal 
in the United States was preceded by the great depression; its admimstra- 
tion was extended into the Second World War. The wide scope and long 
duration of this global conflict were expressed in its astronomical costs and 
in our staggering national debt. These problems were discussed in earlier 
chapters on public finance. Our present concern is to show that busmess ^ 
usual, which was difficult in the First World War, became impossible in the 

Second World War. i r xu j t« 

Cooperation, in stead of competiti on, became the order of the day. In- ^ 

dividual enterprise gave way before collective effort and public need, j 
Priorities were imposed on essential materials and services. Procurement 
was channeled through governmental agencies. Unnecessary occupations 
were discouraged and luxury goods were discontinued. Some merchants, 
unable to get such goods as automobiles and refrigerators, went out of busi- 
ness. Manufacturers, both large and small, changed the character of their 
production from consumption goods to articles of war. The precedmg 
chapter showed how great a proportion of our industrial output for the 
Second World War was concentrated in a relatively few large busmess cor- 

^°lf oTer to secure a fair distribution of scarce consumers’ goods and to 
check the rising spiral of inflation resulting from increased money income 
with a decrease or disproportionate increase m consumers goods, the Ued- 
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eral government resorted to the rationing of scarce commodities and the 
freeing of their prices by the Office of Price Admimstration. A policy 
wage stabilization also was introduced to curb the mountmg p 

duction and the consequent rise of prices. The Second World War su^ 
stituted the threat of a scarcity of goods and monetary 
former depression menace of surplus stocks and monetary deflation But 
the significant point is that these two different emergencies produced similar 
results; namely, increased governmental control over industry, more re- 
strictions on individual enterprise, decreased reliance on the ^^turd^s 
of supply and demand, and abandonment of the former automatic regula- 
tion of production and consumption by market price. 

23-18. Price Maintenance. Even before the emergencies of the great 
depression and the Second World War, there had been growing support for 
a policy of price maintenance, although it was generally upwar pnce 
mTinteLce by business tor the stobifeation of profits rather to do™- 
ward price stabilisation by government in the interests ot consumers Some 
of this support for a policy of price maintenance by business took the form 
of anti-chain-store bills, especially directed against their policy of price 

Fair-trade Laws. As with antimonopoly legislation, this anti- 
competition legislation was expressed first in states statutes. Some states 
passed anti-chain-store laws that placed special taxes or excessive rates of 
taxation on multiple-outlet merchandising organizations. Other states 
proscribed as unfair or illegal competition the utilization of “rs 
i.e., the sale of some commonly used article like sugar at a price below its 

cost of production or acquisition. • x „ j „„„n+;vp 

Other state laws were similar in intent, but positive instead of negative 
in character. They permitted and even protected the price maintenance 
of advertised brands at their specified prices. In some cases, ^etaders were 
forbidden by law or by tying agreements with manufacturers from cutting 
prices below those advertised or specified. The vaMity of such state kws 
L price maintenance was supported by the United States Supreme Court 
in 1936, when it upheld the Fair Trade Act of Bbaois. 

b Federal MilUr-Tydings Ad. Finally, this policy of pnce maintenance 
was recognized by the Miller-Tydings Act, a Federal fair-trade practices 
law, passed in 1937. This further amendment of the 
tically modified its former amendment by the Clayton Act. The Mi 
Tydings Act gave Federal sanction to mimmum-pnce agreements on 
branded or identifiable goods for resale in interstate commerce in thoj 
states where such price maintenance agreements were valid under the 
rLpective state laws. At that time, such fair-trade acts were m 
in 42 states. Only four of the six remaming states had statutes that spe- 

» Old Dearborn Dietilling Co. v. Seagram Distiaing Corp., 299 U.S. 183 (1936). 
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cificallv forbade price-fixing agreements. Obviously, a reversa,! of state 
policy had taken place since the early period of drastic state legislation 
against trusts and price maintenance, which had culminated m the passage 

of the Sherman Anti-trust Act by the Federal government m 1890. 

23-19. Present DUemma. The present dilemma lies m the fact that 
one set of laws, such as the Sherman and Clayton Acts, are ^ 

. antitrust laws and designed t^maintain^ompetito^ where^ another set 
of laws, illustrated by tTirFederarMiller-Tydings Act and state fair-trade 
laws, seek to promote cooperatipn and to provide .f 

possible way out of this dilemma is found m the fact that bothjhgp — 
Lent types of laws agree in their aim to outlaw unfair methods of com- 
petition. But so-called “unfair-trade practices” have come to mean dif- 
ferent iiings. In the former case, where ruthless monopoly is the public 
enemy, cooperation for price maintenance is collusion or conspuacy, 
whereas in the latter case, where ruinous competition is the g^eat threat 
price maintenance is upheld and price cutting is curbed. Sound social 
policy cannot be directed simultaneously toward opposite poles. 

^ Anti-chain-store laws, which are directed especially against the use of 
loss leaders, may be viewed as efforts to prevent unfair 
business against little business. Price maintenance policy, be it good or . 
bad, is more difficult to reconcile, because it is proscribed by some laws 
but protected by others. Price maintenance is permitted m some areas and 
not in others. It is a recognized program of marketing cooperatives, but a 
reprehensible policy when followed by industrial monopolies. It is grad- 
ually being accepted in such noncompetitive mdustries as public utilities. 

It is difficult for government or business to ride simultaneously in o^ 
posite directions. It is possible, however, that monopoly may be desirable 
fn a public utility but undesirable in another industry. Although it may be 
good public policy to permit price maintenance among cooperatives and 
Lall businessmen and to forbid it to large industrial corporations, such a 
dual program is difficult to defend and even harder to administer. In this 
case, our distinction ceases to be a choice between 

petition, but a differentiation in size of unit, or character of industry, co- 
Leratives are operated for mutual benefit instead of private profit. 

L3-2O. Alternative Solutions. There are, as we have seen four possible 
governmental policies toward monopolies, namely, (1) ind^ere^e, (2) 
Lsolution, (3) ownership, and (4) regulation, ^ 

or “hands off” the trusts cannot seriously be considered. Cornpetition is 
regarded as a basic institution of capitalism. A policy f l^er-^J^'J^mh 
relies on private enterprise and opposes governmental interference with 
business, rLts on the assumption that competition exists and works toward 
social welfare by increasing efficiency, decreasing 

quality. On more practical grounds, government cannot be indifferent to 
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the threat of monopoly or the “invisible empire of big business ; it cannot 

ignore the charges of unfair competition or exorbitant pnces. 

The opposite policy of dissolution of monopoly and restoration of com- 
netition by governmental action raises two familiar questions. Is dissolu- 
tion possible? If possible, is dissolution desirable? Our previous discussion 
has indicated the difl&culty of dissolution. It has also shovm how regula- 
tion by the axe” has given way to regulation in the light of reason and ex- 


A program of governmental ownership and operation has been defended 
as the proper policy % natural monopolies of organization, such as public 
Utilities. The familiar arguments for and against governmental owners ip 
Jill be given in the following chapter on public utilities. The socialists 
Jflvocate public ownership and operation of all basic industries. Their 

I^e will be heard in a later chapter. r 

The remaining alternative, that of governmental regulation of the trusts, 
is a difficult policy, although it may well be the wisest and most expedient. 
It requires consistent definition of unfair practices by legislators and courts. 
It reqmres alsd ihdUst^^^^ and able administration by gov- 

ernment bureaus. llnany, it requires wise differentiation without unjust 
discrimination among various types of monopolies. 

Cooperatives and small merchants may be entitled to special considera- 
tion: they may be permitted a policy of price maintenance under certain 
circumstances and for some goods. Nor should competition be sought in 
such natural monopolies of organization as public utilities. As will be seen 
in the following chapter, they may be granted exclusive but short-term 
franchises and placed under the control of public-service commissions with 
power to fix prices and to supervise quaUty. The absence of competition 


requires such authority. 

23-21. Federal Incorporation and License. In the case of large indus- 
tries engaged in interstate commerce. Federal incorporation, as suggested 
in Chap. Ill, has been advocated. A Federal license for existing busmess 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce, as formerly r^uire un er 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, also seems desirable, federal 
licensing of all big businesses engaged in interstate commerce, other t an 
railroads, which are supervised by the Interstate Commerce Comimssion, 
and commercial and investment banks, supervised respectively by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System and the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, would increase the ease and improve the quality 
of the work done by the Federal Trade Commission, which would continue 
to be the governmental agency charged with the supervision of big busi- 
ness and the suppression of unfair methods of competition m interstate 
commerce. Federal Ucensing of big business might accomplish the upward 
standardization of industrial reports and practices, as was sought under 
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the NRA codes. It might increase cooperation and raise planes of com- 
petition from predatory to productive practices. 

23-22. Recognition of Monopoly and Regulation of ^ce. The presen 
powers of the Federal Trade Commission are those of investigation, pros- 
ecution, and publicity. Its aims are merely the suppression of unfair prac- 
tices and the preservation of competition. If the dissolution of a monopo y 
is difficult or undesirable, should it not be given frai^ recognition as such 
by the government? In such event, the Federal Trade Comimssion would 
hL to be given the authority to approve price and to supervise quality of 
product, a power that it does not now possess. This is the gun behin 

the door,” or the weapon of last resort against monopoly , rr. j rr.m 

Such action would give permanent authority to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission over a limited number of commodities, comparable to ^he tem- 
porary but more general power enjoyed by the Office of Price Adimmstr^ 
tion during the Second World War. Such action, however would be m 
line with that taken toward the railroads, electnc light and power com- 
panies, and other natural monopolies of organization, which must have their 
rates approved and their services supervised by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Public Service Commissions. 

The Federal Trade Commission would enjoy such power over price and 
product only in those large or unusual industries in 
Len tried and failed, and where its restoration seemed either 
impossible or socially undesirable. A thorough investigation a Public 
hearing would be required before an industry could be committed to such 
“strait-jacket” custody. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. Why was state regulation of the trusts attempted? ineffective? 

2. Outline leading provisions of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

3 Show how it was modified by important judicial interpretations. 

I wL our poUcy of “trust busting” wise and successful? Why or why not? Wherein? 
f sLTh^w public attitude toward the trusts has changed. Cite court decisions. 

Explain purpose, powers, and organiz^ion of the 

7 How did the Clayton Act modify the Sherman Act and affect trusts 

8 What were the purpose and the effect of the Webb-Pomerene Act? 

9 Give purpose and provisions of the MiUer-Tydings Act and of state fair-trade la^. 

10. has our governmental policy toward big business been consistent and 

'“'iTshow how the judicial concept of interstate commerce^ 

12 Do you favor Federal incorporation of big business? Why or w y 

13. Argue the case for or against Federal licensing of big business.^ 

14. Sh^ld the Federal Trade Commission be given the power to fix the prices of 
goods in interstate commerce? Why? How? Why not? 
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Topics for Investigation 

1. Strength and weakness of the Sherman Anti-trust Act. 

2. Dissolutions under the Sherman Act. 

3. Success of the Clayton Act as antitrust legislation. 

4. Purpose and provisions of the Robinson-Patman Act. . . a j Wr^rM 

6. Li^rience of the Federal government in price fixing durmg the Second World 

^ Effect on competition of codes under the National Industrial 

7. Kg buBTness under the “Squam Deal” of Theodore Roosevelt and the New Deal 

of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

8. Anti-chain-store leg^rtation. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


LEGAL MONOPOLIES AND PUBLIC UTILITIES 

24-1. Legal Monopolies. Legal monopolies are creatures of the law. 
They originate from a governmental grant to private parties or from an 
assumption of some economic function by the government itself. Patents,' 
copyrights, and exclusive franchises are private legal monopolies. Govern-; 
mental ownership and operation of essential and noncompetitive industries 
are public legal monopolies, which may be Federal, state, or local in scope.' 

a. Private Legal Monopolies. Although patents and copyrights are 
private legal monopolies, they are defended on the broad grounds of social 
expediency. They are regarded as desirable mcentiyes to creative imagina- 
tion and individual enterprise; they are considered essential safeguards to 
protect inventors against piracy of their original ideas by later imitators. 
Hence, these legal monopolies are viewed as aids to the economic progress 
of the entire group, as well as sources of private profits to their owners. 
The justification of patents and copyrights is that of a proper extension of 
property rights from commodities to ideas, not that of an improper ex- 
pansion of special privilege. 

The Constitution gives Congress power to “promote the progress of 
science and useful arts by securing, for limited times, to authors and in- 
ventors, exclusive rights to their respective writings and discoveries.” ‘ 
The granting of patents and copyrights, therefore, is an exclusive power of 
the Federal government. The Patent Office, originally a bureau of the 
Department of the Interior, is now located in the Department of Commerce. 

b. Public Legal Monopolies. Public legal monopolies have been created 
for various reasons. The tobacco business in France and the salt industry 
of Saxony have been governmental monopoUes because of , their lucrative , 
revenues. MorarConsiderations, however, have made the sale of distilled 
liquors a governmental monopoly. It was hoped that the elunination of 
private profits would remove the pecuniary incentive to promote increased 
consumption of strong drink. 

The classic illustration of a public legal monopoly is the post office. The 
aims here seem to be increased efficienc^of operation, a sense of national- 
ism engendered by governmental mails, and a desire to give remote sections 
of the country the same low rates and good services as those enjoyed by 

^ Art. I, Sec. 8, Par, 8, 
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more populous districts. Local public monopolies are illustrated by munic- 
ipal waterworks, gas plants, and subways, governmental ownership of which 
has been defended because of the undesirability of competition in these in- 
dustries and because of the essential nature of those services. Another con- 
sideration has been low rates to consumers, made possible by subsidies out 

Natural Monopolies of Organization. Natural monopolies of 
organization, as previously shown, are those industries in which com- 
petition is self-destructive or undesirable, due to the physical impossibility 
of competition or to4jfee financial pressure of indirect costs. It would be 
foolish, for example, to have competing gas, water, or sewage compames 
lay several sets of pipes and conduits under the same street. Such a pr(v 
cedure obviously would be both wasteful and inconvenient. The telephone 
and the telegraph industries likewise are natural monopolies of orgamza- 
tion. Similar duplication of equipment and effort would result from com- 
petition in those utilities. Moreover, each businessman would be forced to 
subscribe to two or more telephone services in order to reach all other su - 
scribers. Municipal streetcars, subways, and elevated railroads also are 

natural monopolies of organization for similar reasons. 

The basic issue^ therefore, is not one of natural monopoly versus futile 
competition, but rather one orpublic versus private monopoly in such m- 
i dustries. The real choice is between governmental ownership and opera- 
tion or private ownership and operation under governmental regulation. 

24-3. Overhead Charges and Industries of Indirect Costs. An indus- 
try of indirect costs, as we have seen, is one in which there has been a hea^ 
investment of fixed capital, necessitating' burdensome interest payments 
thereon, irrespective of the volume of business done. Other fixed charges 
are maintenance of equipment and payment of property taxes and insur- 
ance premiums. Operating charges, on the contrary, are those which arise 
from actual production; they vary roughly with the volume of busmess 
done. Costs of raw materials and wage payments illustrate operating ex- 

I’^iran industry in which there are heavy fixed charges it is profitable to 
{increase and to maintain the volume of business at the point of maximum 
/ I capacity, in order to spread indirect or overhead charges over the greatest 
-possible volume of production. In this way, costs per unit of product de- 
crease. The significance of indirect costs became apparent m our previous 
discussion of dumping. They are vital to our present analysis of public 
utilities. Because competition is uneconomic in such industnes, they are 
known as natural monopolies of organization. Examples are the electee 
Ught and power industry, gas and waterworks, railroads and stieetcar lines. 
1 24-4. Effects of Competition on Natural Monopolies of Organization. 
iPubUc opinion has been slow to rec^>gnize the fact that most public utihties 
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are natural monopolies of organization. Competition formerly was invited^ 
and in some cases insisted on, although il^effects were feound^^.^^^ 
ful. This situation wnsilluakatednatiQBaUx M locally i,-^' 

by telephone and electric services. 

Rate wars led to a cutting of charges as low as operating expenses; neg- 
lect of “overhead” was so great that some companies were “carried under. 

The weaker competitors succumbed, and their properties were eventually 
taken over by the stronger survivor. The single, resultant company was 
burdened with useless and duplicate equipment; it was bothered by lack of ^ 
coordination in the construction of the formerly competitive Imes. ^ 
order to cover swollen overhead charges, the new system was generally, 

forced to raise its rates. x-r^- 

This experience of the railroads was similar to that of local pubhc utilities 

such as telephone and streetcar lines, gas and electric plants. Cqmpet^ion 
was formerly regarded as the life of all trade, natural monopolies of or- 
ganization not excepted. Public-spirited councilmen demonstrated their 
freedom from the political control of corporations by issuing franchises to 
competing public-service companies. Rate wars ensued that temporarily 
delighted the consuming public. Such a condition, however, did not long 
endure. Either one company failed and was absorbed by the other, or the 
competing companies came to an agreement to coordinate their services 
or to restrict their respective spheres of activity. 

24-6. Characteristics of PubUc Utilities. PubUc utilities are such , 
natural monopolies of organization, manufactunng necessap^ commodities 
or rendering essential services. Substitution by consumers is as unpossible 
as competition by producers is undesirable. Everyone needs water, light, 
heat, and transportation. These basic commodities and services must be 
had at any price. Moreover, competition cannot be rehed on to fix a just 
price, in the sense of a cost-of-production price. 

Another feature of public utilities is the uniformity of their cominomties 2, 
or services. Competition is desirable where there is a wide range of choice 
open to the consumer. Appreciable difference of quality may be 
for example, in the pastries of various bakeshops and in the services of dif- 
ferent barbers. Public-service companies, however, do not ^ 

ety of goods but only a single uniform product, such as pure water, of a 
specified quality, continuous electric power, and transportation service of a 
particular type. Different tastes and differing pocketbooks are ignored; 
all consumers may buy at standard rates. , - . 

Utilities are public or quasi-public industries, not only for the foregomg 
reasons, but also because of their poUtical origin and their lepl power of 
eminent domain. Publi(>service companies generally enjoy the a,uthonty 
to condemn and the right to purchase private property for essential social 
use. On the other hand, they require a special legal grant, known as a 
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franchise, before operation, and special governmental regulation during 

Significance of PubUc Utifities. Efficient and economical 
management of public utilities is closely related to commuwty. health, 
SfetTand comfort. An impure water supply jeopardizes public health, 
and an insufficient water pressure increases the menace of fire. ence, 
most American cities now have municipally owned and operated water 
Tslms to provide an adequate supply of pure water to all residents. 

Mar problems of public health, safety, and general welfare are in- 
voked in other utilit«is. Thus, city planning is dependent on ^proved 
t,aosportatio„ 

houBel conver^d^nto multiple 

orniint? Planned community improvement requires not only better no 
' fng, Lt also coordinated and efficient transportation. It also necessitates 
adequate water supply and sewage disposal. 

■ Finally electricity is now a necessity and not a luxu^. T P 
utffity has town from numerous, small, local power plants into gian 
Ictric systems spreading over an entire state or several states. The 
crowth pattern of electric-power companies has been similar to the earlie 
17^1 railroad, from small local lirrcs arrd the more recent m- 

teeration of local telephone companies into great systems. 

^^rHatoe and Lportance of Franchises. A charter ol rncorpora- 
tion is a company’s certificate of its legal right to _ei 9 .^t, ^^ich every cor- 
CaftrsSpli- A franchise, on the other hand, is a pubhc.ut,hty 
Lmpany’s certificate of its nghn? dp,bu|iness of a * 

involving the interests of all citizens. A franchise is a contract containing 
mutual considerations and conditions of agreemen . c ^ 

poration can be secured from any state, but a franchise only from that 

revokable at the discretion of the franchise-granting , P , 

political system, however, there are constitutional provisions that prevent 
MrauTorito from revoking franchises except for specific violations of 
thl terms. Thus, the Federal Constitution forbA “ ^ P 
obligation of contract or to deprive a person of .^Ld to nr^ 

without due process of law. This property gu^tee h» 
serve the sanctity of contract as well as the freedom of contract. 

TpXd not only to individuals, but also to fiduciary persons such as cor- 
poLtions FraLhises once granted are contracts between the govern- 
\ and the corporation. Revocation or even alteration of the 

\ provisions of a franchise has been interpreted as an unconstitutional 
; tempt to impair existing contracts. 
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24-8 Abuses of Franchises. American municipalities and states have 
riven away valuable privileges belonging to the entire community. Fran- 
ces have been written for 99 years and even for 999 years Conditions 
have changed, but succeeding generations have been bomd by clau^s m 
franchises originally granted by “responsible bodies. The dead hand o 
the past has thus retained its hold on many growing commumties, restrict- 
ing their development. . , . 

Most states now have provisions in their constitutions that give their 
legislatures power to amend and to repeal all charters hereafter granted to 
private corporations. This power has been upheld by the courts with re- 
gard to public-service corporations, provided that such regulations 
neither confiscatory nor unreasonable. Reduction of charges y ' ' 
service commissions cannot be so drastic that it results m the el—tion 
of profit on a prudent investment. Moreover, when a franchise specifically 
states the right of a corporation to charge a certain rate, m return for which 
privilege that corporation pays a stated fee or ap-ees 
services, such as repairing streets, a contractual relationship arises between 
the company and the public authority granting the franchise, to alter which 

^^2i-Toi«1:apitalization or Stock Watering, a. Cajnializatimof Mo- 
nopoly Profits and Privileges. Huge monopoly profits, concealed by over- 
capitalization, were formerly common among public utilities. ^^^o^Saniza. 
tions were opportunities for watering the stock of merged or consolidated 
corporations. Holding companies were convenient devices ^ 

control and to pyramid profits. Stock was often issued on the basis of 
capitalized monopoly profits or exclusive franchise ® 

the real capital assets of all the combined or subsidiary companies. Hence, 
modest rates of return on this watered stock were really hup returns on 
the real or original capital investment. Such overcapitalization «^ea ed 
the high profits of those promoters who “watered securities to the detri- 
ment of subsequent investors and exploited consumes. 

Many such monopolies were not making excessive profits, if one ac- 
cepted as their basis of computation the par value, or even the market 
value of their securities, instead of their real book value. Their inflated 
capitolmtion was often far greater than the My apprised p* 
physical assets or the fully computed value of their actual capital in 
mint Indeed, the preferred stock of some corporations still represents 
roughly the value of their tangible physical assets, and the cordon stock 
the^“water” or capitalized monopoly profits. The market value of such 
common stock has sometimes been as great as that ® ^ ’ 

for it possessed abundant earning power even without corresponding 

Xcks of common stock often went to the promoters of such im 
dustrial monopolies or utiUty empires as rewards for their financial strat- 
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egy. This stock was subsequently bought or inherited by other individuals. 
Consequently, a later attempt at dissolution of the company or deflation 
of its stock worked an injustice to “innocent investors” who had received 
their stock after overcapitalization of the company had taken place. 

6. Capitalizatim of Exclusive Franchises. Some public utilities were 
capitalized at two or three times the amount of their original investment or 
at several times the current value of their tangible assets. This accounting 
discrepancy was avoided by placing a high value on their valid franchises 
and patents, or sometimes merely on their fancied “good will. Many 
public utilities had s^red exclusive and long-term franchises from state 
legislatures or municipal councils. They subsequently capitalized these 
free-gift franchises, and then justified their high charges as necessary to 
earn a “fair” rate of return on their inflated capitalization. 

The Philadelphia Union Traction Company, organized in 1895 to unify 
the operation of the formerly independent street railways of that city, 
obligated itself by the terms of its lease to pay rentals equivalent to 5 per 
cent interest on the combined capitalization of the original companies, 
amounting to approximately 110 million dollars. The figure of 35 million 
dollars ‘ was later found to be a fair value of the physical assets or the actual 
capital invested; the remaining 75 million dollars was the capitalized value 
of intangibles, consisting chiefly of free-gift franchises held by underlying 


The streetcar situation in Chicago ^ in the ^‘trolley era at the turn of the 
century was almost as bad, because 75 million dollars out of a total cap- 
italization of 120 million dollars represented the value of t^he traction fran- 
chises, or the capitalized value of the Chicago street-railway monopoly. 
Again, in this case, the riding public were forced to pay in carfare a return 
on the capitalized value of the monopolistic franchises, which their legis- 
lators had previously given away to a small inside clique of vested 
interests* 

24-10. Conditions in Franchises. The proper duration of a franchise 
varies with the industry and with the locality. A perpetual franchise is in- 
defensible. Indeed, it is hard to justify one that extends for more than 25 
or 30 years. Moreover, franchises should grant the commumty the option 
of tnkmg over the industry at the expiration of the franchise period at a 
price based on a fair appraisal of its physical assets. 

Massachusetts devised a plan by which franchises were granted for in- 
definite periods, but revokable at any time after a specified date. In- 
vestors, however, do not like to place funds in industries of uncertain life 
span. They seek more protection than that given them by such a fran- 
chise. The best interests of both consumers and investors are preserved by 

> According to Professor Spiers in “The Street RaUway System of Philadelphia.” 

* According to a report of the Civic Federation of ChicagOi 190 L 
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definite but short-time franchises with periodic renewals on mutually satis- 

Themis Mtle objection to granting exclusive but temporary franchi^Bes 
if the industry is a natural monopoly. But such an exclusive franchise 
should not be capitalized, because the public should not be forced *0 Pay a 
high return on a privUege freely given. Such an exclusive ranchise sh.^u d 
be^revokable on violation of its terms or failure of the utility to 
proper standards of service. It should be renegotiated at stated interva s. 

24-11. Safeguarding PubUc Interests. The award of franchises to 
public-service companies presents two aspects, namely, the fiscal a,nd the 
social. Cities can keep down their taxes on real estate by the “ 

charges for privileges enjoyed by public-service compames. On the other 
hand, it may be more desirable to provide the commumty with a cheap and 
satisfactory supply of some necessary commodity or service than to obtam 

increased revenue. , » r u* 

In the former case, the city would get funds from the sale of a francluse, 

which might then properly be capitalized by the utility to the amount o 
its purchase price. In the latter case, however, capitalization of the fran- 
chise freely given should not be permitted; citizens would be provided mth 
transportation at lower rates because of the reduced capitalization on which 

such earnings are based. , , • j or! 

In the past, both fiscal and social aspects have been ignored, neither ad- 
vantage has accrued to the public, for franchises were formerly given away 
and subsequently capitaUzed. In order to safegua,rd commumty 
public-service commissions have been created and laws passed to safe^ard 
the issuance of franchises. Highway privileges have been granted to utility 
companies in return for money rentals or the performance of certam serv- 
ices for limited periods of time; generally they are neither sold nor given 

2^12. Public-service Commissions. In addition to their scrutiny of 
franchises and finances of public utilities within their respective states, 
public-service commissions must approve the rates charged and supeijise 
the services rendered. Consequently, it is important to determne and to 
enforce standards of performance. It is similarly necessary to fix a fair 
rate of return on, and an accurate value of, the capital investment repr^ 
sented. Public-service commissions, therefore, have been empowere o 
inspect the equipment and to appraise the properties of pubhc utilities do- 
ing an intrastate business within their own borders. 

A flexible policy of periodic rate determination by a pubhc-service com- 
mission seems more desirable than one that prescnbes m the franc^se the 
exact charges to be made. Conditions change; prices, wages, and mterest 
rates fluctuate. A reasonable charge at one time may be unfair or unprofi^ 
able some years later. Conditions also differ among commumties and 
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utilities. A reasonable charge in one place or industry may be too high or 

too low in another. , ,, j i j 

24-13 Growth of Utilities. Utilities have not all developed at the 

same time, to the same degree, and at the same rate. During the era of 
railroad building, national canals and turnpikes were neglected. In later 
years, the development of our telephone systems exceeded that of our te e- 
graph systems. At the present time, communication by radio is supple- 
menting, if not supplanting, transmission by wire of message or voice. 
Although gas works have increased in number, value, and output during 
the past decade, their relative importance has decreased in comparison with 
the even greater development of electric light and power systems. Indeed, 
one of the outstanding features of the recent development of public utilities 
has been the expansion and integration of electric-power production an 

transmission companies. ^ .j lu c 

24-14. Increasing Use of Electric Power. The recent rapid growth of 
the electric light and power industry can be seen from the fact that Private 
investments in this utility in 1930 were valued at over Jl billion dollars, 
as compared with less than 1 billion dollars in 1903. a,nd slightly oyer 1 bil- 
lion dollars in 1908. Since the New Deal, public investments in power 
projects by various governmental agencies have been tremendous. Electnc 
energy produced totaled 43 billion kilowatt-hours in 1920, 95 billion kilo- 
watt-hours in 1930, and 145 billion kilowatt-hours in 1940. About one 
third of this total amount of electrical energy has been hydroelectricity, 
and two thirds have been produced from steam generators. 

One of the most significant features of this growth of the electric light and 
power industry is that the cost of current to consumers decreased, in spite 
of a general increase in costs of living during most of this period. When the 
price of electricity is refined in terms of changes in the purchasing power of 
money, the decline in rates is intensified. It would seem that, in the long 
run, the electric light and power industry is one of decreasing costs. It has 
been praised as a progressive industry, whereas the railroads have been 

criticized as unprogressive utilities. rr. i. i • i 

24-15. Development of Huge Electric-power Systems. Technological 
progress within the electric light and power industry created paiit power 
and superpower. The small generating plant, serving a particular industry 
or local community, became obsolete as huge generatmg units and long- 
range transmission systems came into existence. The generation of hydr^ 
electricity and its effective transmission required enormous capital invest- 
ment, wide expansion of the corporate structure, and close integration of 
numerous small independent companies into large coordinated systems. 

Many electric-power companies found it desirable to negotiate agree- 
ments with neighboring companies so that they could pool their reserves o 
excess plant capacity. In case the ^ak loads of the two companies came 
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at different times of the day or year, or in case of unforeseen emergencies, 
a mutually desirable hookup permitted the transmission of reserve electee 

power when and where it was most needed. . „ j • u i a 

Such a general development was economically and socially desirable. A 
comparable problem had been solved a generation earUer by the umfication 
of small local railroads into great trunk systems. The more recent ^owth 
of the electrical industry was accompanied by a similar concentration of 
control in an equally complex corporate structure. The holding compai^ 
was a common and effective device for concentrating control and pyramid- 

*”2^16.\buses within the Electric-power Industry. Many combina- 
tions of electric-power companies were not those of integration into natural 
svstems. Some were dictated more by pecuniary strategy than by engin^r- 
ing economies. Instead of integrating the electric-power industry within 
a particular geographical region and staying out of other dista,nt and non- 
contiguous areas, each holding company sought to buy a controlling interest 
in any utility, wherever situated, that offered hope of profit. In some cases 
it purchased control of related or competitive industries, such as gas or ice 

^ The result was a number of far-flung, but loosely held together, empires 
of public-utility holding companies that overlapped each othw geography 
ically and competed with each other for funds and favor. The financial 
structure was so complex and so interrelated that it suggested economic 
feudalism or imperialism. One company owned another compay , which, 
in turn, controlled a third company, which had a special mterest m still a 

^^Some of these giant utility systems were financially sound, but otlmrs 
were grossly inflated; some operated within one geographical area, but 
others had interests scattered over the whole United States or even throug - 
out the entire world. Corporate interests were so diffused and corporate 
structure was so complicated that honest officers were ^^sed while dis- 
honest officials conspired to milk one corporation for the benefit ® ‘ 
selves or another corporation. Perhaps the greatest evil was the tempta- 
tion to pyramid corporation upon corporation by the holding-Kiompany 
device in order to conceal or to concentrate the profits of subsidianes. 

The stock-market crash of 1929 burst the inflated balloon of security 
values, blown up with the hope of still greater profits. The pyramd d 
utility holding companies, resting upon other holding compames and sub- 
sidiary operating companies, suddenly crashed to the groimd. 

24-17. Federal Regulation of Utility Holding Companies. As Governor 
of New York and as President of the United States, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was interested in pubUc ownership and critical of pnvate intereste m the 
electric-power industry. His chief target was the expansion of public- 
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utiUty systems by the pyramiding of holding companies. Positive action 
was token by the formation of the Tennessee VaUey Authonty, a regional 
experiment in governmental operation. A negative attitude was expressed 
in the Public Utihty Holding Company Act of 1935, that contained the 
“death sentence.” A neutral policy of regulation was evidenced by the ex- 
pansion in 1935 and 1938 of the authority of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, to be discussed later. 

Instead of prohibiting from interstate commerce all holdmg companies 
in the electric-power industry, as first suggest^, 

to limit their prolifer^on. This was sought by the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935. One holding company might own stock in another 
holding company, but the process of corporate inbreeding could fur- 

ther. One holding company might own the stock of several subsidiary 
companies, provided they operated within the same geographical area and 
witWn the same industry. Union of distant or different utilities was dis- 
couraged. Governmental registration of holding companies was man- 

"^^iSty holding companies held that this legislation was an unconstitu- 
tional extension of the Federal power over interstate comnierce. More- 
over, the extensive use of the holding-company device was defended as a 
means of integrating the electric-power industry into ^eat systems and of 
permitting the coordination and supervision of subsidiary companies. A 
wide geographical distribution of operating companies made for a diversifi- 
cation of interests that protected investors. Although gas and electricity 
were competitive fuels or illuminants, and although ice plants were rivals 
of electric refrigerators, there were some economic advantages in their co- 
ordination or combination. On these grounds, many large holing com- 
panies in the electric-power industry defended their existence and opposed 

their dissolution. . , , 

The imscrambling of these sprawling utility systems was supervised by 

the Securities and Exchange Commission, with final approval or disap- 
proval of their reorganization by the courts. This process was long and in- 
volved : it was strenuously opposed by vested interests. „ , . , .V 

The Public Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 was called the death 
sentence” of the electric-power industry by private investors. Although 
contested in the courts, this law was sustained in 1938 by an important d^ 
cision of the United States Supreme Court, ordenng the dissolution of the 

Electric Bond and Share Company . rc j 
Some public-utmty systems were dissolved and others were simphfied. 
The general program was one of forced sale or voluntary exchange of the 
securities of subsidiary companies by the holding compames that owned 
» EUdric Bond and Share Co. v. Security and Exchange Commission, 92 F. (2d) 680, 
P. U. B. (N. 8.) 299 (1938). 
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them. Dissolution proceedings resulted in considerable depreciation or 
deflation of the market price of private investments in pubhc utilities. 

24r-18 Federal Power Commission. This admmistrative body was 
created by the Federal Water Power Act of 1920 to improve inland navigar 
tion; it was also given jurisdiction over power projects on navigable rivers 
and public lands. The Federal Power Commission was reorgamzed in 1930^ 
Its powers were greatly expanded by the Public Utihty Act of 1935, which 
granted it authority over the interstate transmission of electncity and i 
sale to local utilities. 

Under a recapture clause in this law, the Federal government, or any 
state or municipality designated by the Commission, has the right to take 
over any licensed hydroelectric project at the expiration of the licensed 
period upon payment to the licensed party of the net investment, not to 

exceed the fair value of the power project at the time of recapture. 

The Natural Gas Act of 1938 conferred on the Federal Power Commission 
similar control over the interstate transmission of natural gas and its 
wholesale distribution to. local utilities. But with natural ps there was no 
license power over projects, similar to that required for gepration of 
electricity, especially hydroelectricity; consequently, the act of 1938 had 

no recapture feature. .. 

24-19. River-valley Reclamation by the Federal Government, o. Aims. 

The New Deal included a vast program of public works, papg wine 
was the development of important river basins. Combined, but some- 
times conflicting, aims were (1) flood control, (2) irrigation, (3) transporta- 
tion, and (4) power production. Instead of permitting a great npr to w end 
its own way to sea, with alternating seasons of flood and drought, the con- 
struction of huge dams and reservoirs could store water which would m 
turn, make possible a steady stream for the irrigation of land and for the 
production of hydroelectric power. 

b. Tennessee Valley Authority. The Tennessee Valley Authority, pre- 
viously referred to in connection with the problem of soil conservation, 
consisted of a board of three men, authorized to develop the resources 
owned by the Federal government near Muscle Shoals, in Alabama. It 
was given the right of eminent domain, authority to employ large nimibers 
of workers, and other extensive powers. Centralization of authonty was 
designed to fix responsibility and to reduce political logrpi^. 

The purchase of the Muscle Shoals site in 1916 by the Fedpal govern- 
ment was prompted by its desire to secure a future supply of important 
minerals, such as nitrates and phosphates, for the manufacture of explosives 
and fertilizers. The project was subsequently widened to includ® water 
control and land reclamation. Finally, the program was expanded into one 
of economic and social planning for the entire region. The immediate con- 
cerns of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as previously shown, were the re- 
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auction of soil erosion in that general area, the regularization of water flow 
along the Tennessee River, and the production of cheap hydroelectnc 

^T^indirect result, it was claimed by its advocates, would be the deter- 
mination of a yardstick of value, i.e., a basis of comparison for the costs of 
producing electric current under private and pubhc operation, buch a 
vardstick of value was bitterly criticized by privately owned utility com- 
panies also engaged in the production of electric current. They ar^red that 
costs were not comparable, because the Federal government fum'shed free 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority many services that the stockholders m 
privately owned andTperated utility companies were forced to purch^. 

A market for this electric current had to be found in the surrounding ter- 
ritory, which formerly had been using more primitive sources of light and 
power. Such a demand couldtie stimulated only by selling electric current 
at a low price, lower than more realistic costs of production under pnvate 
management. It was objected that taxpayers all over the Umted States, 
including competitive power companies, were forced to subsidize this de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley and this extension of public ownership. 

c. Other River Projects and Proposals. Similar Federal constructions are 
the Grand Coulee Dam and the Bonneville Dam along the Columbia River 
in Oregon. Another is Hoover Dam along the Colorado River, which has 
been impounded to form Lake Mead in Nevada. The twin objectives of 
both projects are the generation of hydroelectricity and the regulanzation 
of water flow to permit irrigation and to prevent floods. 

A current proposal is the expansion of the present Mteissippi Hood 
Control into a proposed Mississippi Valley Authority, similar to, but 
greater than, the Tennessee Valley Authority. An additional or a substitute 
proposal has been that of the Missouri River Authority. This great area 
has suffered drought in the region of its tributaries, but floods at the mouth 
of the Missouri River. 

The projected St. Lawrence Waterway envisions steamships from acr(^ 
the Atlantic Ocean sailing to and through the Great Lakes to docks m 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, and Chicago. There is the additional hoi^ of 
generating hydroelectricity. This project is not merely interstate; it is 
international in scope. Like other river-valley projects, its cost would be 
enormous, and its aims seem to be in conflict with each other. Similar^, 
its construction is opposed by private interests, in this case not only by 
electric-power companies, but also by the railroads. ^ ^ ^ 

24-20. Encouragement Given Public Ownership of Utilities. The Pub- 
lic Works Administration expressed its willingness to lend funds for the 
public ownership of power projects, even where privately owned plants were 
already in existence. Duplication of equipment and lora of le^timate in- 
vestment threatened until court decisions could be obtained. Meanwhile, 
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advocates of public ownership expounded upon the hope of lower electnc 
rates thereby and the resulting increase in consumption of electricity. 

Many coLmers. attracted by the possibility of lower rates failed to 
analyze^elements in costs of electric current, to compare benefits of public 
and private ownership, and to visualize the fact that governmental su^ 
sidies to public utilities come out of the pockets of taxpayers. In s 
v^h^t cTtS gain as consumers, the same or other citizens pay in taxes,, , 
u^eL losses from puHic enterprises in one field are balanced by profits in 

“mu's pSuc elect™ and power in- 

dust^ Vflre being encouraged by the construction of a huge project for the 
eenemtion of hydroelectricity by the Tennessee Valley Authonty and the 
offer of loans by the Public Works Administration for public acquisition of 
existing plants, private ownership and operation were iscour g 

by h W taxatiom Public-utility companies paid not oiJy the inc^e tex 
required of all corporations, but also additional special taxes. T e 
SS effect of tL New Deal on private enterprise in this industry is 

illustrated by the fact that whereas in 1927 taxes ^33 ® ° 

doUar received in revenue by pubhc-utihty companies, in 1933 taxes took 
12.7 cents, and in 1934, about 15 cents, representing approximately a on^ 
third increase in six years and a one-half increase in eig y • 
heavv taxation of privately owned and operated utility companies, in the 
?roCv m sub/dies and loans to public proiects wt. c„t.c.srf 
^"rfab and discriminatory. Should it be continued the dual burden o! 
heavy taxation and keen competition will sooner or later prove prohib 
to manv privately owned and operated utilities. 

The Lmediate effect of this threat of public ownership and operation 

to the electric light and power industry was a f 

gradual reduction in electric rates, however, had already bee P g 
for many years. Even during the inflationary periods of the two world 
wL costs of electric current did not go up with the increase in general 
costs’ of living. In some places the charge for electric current remamed 

fflirlv stable’ in other places it actually declined. v« 

24^21 Development of PubUc Ownership. Some collective ownership ^ 
and operation are necessary to carry out essential functions of i 

Provision for national defense and public education, for example, 
vX Toveniments in business. Carrying mail and —mmg jost^^^ 
Iremerddr^taiSniSr activities of governments. The scope otm 
postal system has been expanded to include the 

S the estabUshment of savings banks. During the New Deal the Fed- 
eral government, as we have just seen, expanded its can 

-Ite growth of modem cities has increased the number ^ ? 

be^r he done collectively than by private enterpnse. Thus, the village 
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pump has given way to municipal waterworks, and private cesspools to a 
public sewage system. Other utilities, such as gas, electricity, and trans- 
portation service, came somewhat later. Although still left largely to pri- 
vate enterprise in this country, many European municipalities have gone 
into the business of supplying these essential commodities in an eflScient 

manner at reasonable prices. . . i,u 

24-22. Phases of Public Ownership. Collective ownership has both its 
national'and its local aspects. The government-owned railroads, telegraph, 
and radio systems of Europe illustrate the former, and municipal water- 
works and subways ajg^ examples of the latter. , • j 

Many American states likewise have programs of public ownership and 
operation, such as state forest reservations and road projects. Indeed, it 
was with the states that the first great movement in public ownership be- 
gan in this country. In the period before the Civil War, for illustration 
numerous states engaged extensively in the construction of turnpikes and 

canals. , . , , , 

In recent years, public operation and ownership have been most con- 

spicuous in our national life. The outstanding example, the Tennessee 

Valley Authority, has been evaluated. 

During the First World War, America experienced governmental opera- 
tion of the railroads, but not governmental ownership. It is significan^ 
however, that this experiment was not repeated during the Second World 
War. But soon after victory a strike of engineers resulted in a temporary 
seizure of the railroads by the Federal government. 

Federal operation of the coal mines during industrial disputes, however, 
was more extended during and after the Second World War. Coal strikes 
have occurred so frequently that the nationalization of our mines has been 
suggested as the long-run solution. But it is not certain that this drastic 
measure would promote industrial peace and prosperity. 

24-23. Municipal Ownership and Private Operation. Some American 
cities have tried the compromise of public ownership with private 
tion of high-speed lines, such as subways and elevated railroads. The 
Philadelphia Gas Works, which originally had been municipally operated, 
were subsequently leased for private operation, under an exclusive fran- 
chise subject to periodic renewal. Such cases of public ownership and 
private operation are obviously the converse to private ownership with 
public operation, as illustrated by the railroads in the First World War and 

the coal mines in the Second World War. _ 

24r-24. Public Ownership in the United States and Europe. Municipal 
J ownership has been limited in the United States. The most common il- 
lustration is our waterworks. Here the dominant motive has been neither 
efficiency nor economy in operation, but the assurance of a pure and ade- 
quate water supply. Still later, there was a similar development in some 
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seaport cities toward municipally owned wharves arid piers; it w^ ad- 
vocated as a method of increasing commerce and rehevmg congestion of 

ownership has been more extensive and more satirfactory 
Europe than in the United States. There, state ownership of railro^s, 
telegraph, and telephone lines is the rule rather than the exception. The 
muicipal aspect of governmental ownership and operation is especially 
significant. Many British cities can be cited as outstandmg examples of 
efficiency and economy in municipal ownership and operation of^pubhc 
utilities and housing prefects. The same is true of many continental c^ies. 
Political changes in EuropO-between the First and Second World Wars 

gave public'ownership, whether national or municipal, a tremendous im- 

DCttis. 'All over the world, ideals of community service and greate co-, 
opemtion within the group were reEndled. The revolution m Russia ■ 
stimulated public ownership and operation, not merely of public utihbes ^ 
but of many other industries. New republics of -Europe were favorably 
disposed toward programs of nationalization and municipalization or to 
governmental aid to cooperative enterprises of a voluntary sort. After the 
Second World War, the Labor government of Great Britain took over the 
Bank of England and nationalized its central banking system. Subse- 
quently, it nationalized the coal mines and planned to do so for the steel 

‘""aS ' Advantages and Disadvantages of Public Ownership, a. Argu- 
mmts Concerning Costs. Most arguments concerning public ownership 
center about cost and service. Advocates of public ownership contend that 

the elimlimtioiLof private profits would reduce f 

or service to the consumer. Public utilities, like industrial trusts, former^ 
reaped huge monopoly profits. Public ownership would reduce the cost to 
the consumer by the elimination of private profits. Agam there would be 
further saving by the reduction of interest charges on capital mvested. The 
rate oTmfimst on goVerAme^ or municipal bonds is lower than that on the 
bonds of private corporations. These savings should be reflected m lower 

prices to the consumer. . 

h. Arguments Concerning Service. These assumptions concemmg costs 

are closely related to the controversial contention that public o\merehip 
gives superior service. A private company, for example, would not or- 
Larily make extensions of tracks or mains unless it expected a reasonable 
profit in return. On the other hand, the community spirit and public pride 
might be enlisted in the interests of extending the service and mcre^mg the 
efficiency of public enterprises. The municipalization of pubhc utihties has 
given many European cities superior service, as well as lower rates. 

American experience, however, has not been so favorable toward gov- 
ernmental ownership. It is alleged that public_service m this country has 
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been inferior, both to that of civic service abroad and to that of private 
management at home. American consumers have received from some 
publicly owned plants a grade of water or gas service that they would not 
tolerate from a company organized for private profit. Our inefficiency in 
public operation results in waste and extravagance, which cause excessive 
operating, expenses. This factor is more than sufficient to offset any finan- 
cial savings due to lower interest charges. Critics of pvemmental owner- 
ship therefore, conclude that consumers would pay higher rates or receive 
poorer service thereby than is now the case under private ownership and 

AspeciT Public utilities have influenced municipal politics 
as the trusts have affected national politics. GayemittSRtaL^m^JS iP 
would remove from our public life this sinister influence of the state 
within the state,” or “the invisible empire of big business. The corrupt- 
ing force of private corporations seeking public franchise and political 
favors would be eliminated. 

On the other hand, public ownership might create a far graver political 
problem than it would eliminate by the introduction or the increase of tee 
“spoils system.” The maintenance of the political independence of the 
Civil Service would be jeopardized by the governmental ownership an 
operation of public utilities. The professional politician gets POwer 
from the public jobs that he can distribute to those who “vote nght. 1 he 
municipalization of public utilities would increase the number of political 
dependents of the ward boss. The nationalization of other utilities would 
magnify and disseminate this same problem of political patronage. 

d Labor Aspects. Public ownei-ship would bring serious labor problems 
to our governmental authorities. Thus, an acute crisis was precipitated 
when tee policemen of Boston went on a strike while Calvin Coohdge was 
Governor of Massachusetts. Would the workers in municipalized gas 
plants, waterworks, or streetcar lines be peraiitted to strike, or would such 
a movement by governmental employees be prohibited? If so, how would 
labor disputes be settled and how could governmental employees be com- 
p'aied to remain at work against their will? In 1946 there was a short but 
serious strike of railroad engineers and trainmen, despite the fact that the 
national government took over the railroads during this national crisis. 
The coal miners also went on an even longer strike in the same year. er 
another crisis they returned to work for the national government of the 
United States, which, however, made important concessions to their e- 
mands. This situation stimulated popular demand for a revision of the 

National Labor Relations Act. ■ . , 

I It is alleged that better working conditions prevail under public owner- 
' ship than under private management. Both sides put forward the claim of 
higher wages. It would seem, hoi^ver, that many pubUc-service occupar 
tions, such as those of letter carriers and school teachers, have been noton- 
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ouslv underpaid. The salarx.jcheMM of . gome governmental employees 
comparative'poUtM taSortapa -Aerihan relative c.v.c 

neeirardiIfei^<55§:Mu^^ 

e"l7<rad^mess of Public Service. It is claimed that an „extension^^^ 
public ownershi p would attracts better type of employ^ to govemmentaT 
Lreaus: ' Wf at the present time more great executives of .^erica are 
found in business than government. The tone of political life is higher in 
Europe? wSrUlic se-ice is able to draw more capable civil servants. 

Indeed, public service there is a professional career. r,«;Tto+o 

f Elimination of Overcapitalization. Public ownership would eliminate 
tli'e®“^pMzatI through the ieKnce of .took against tranche 
pS^ On Z other hand, it is contended Itot private m^menUs 
so much more efficient and progressive than P“'; 

sultant gains outweigh the burden of ’ overcapitalization. Finally, the 
capitalization of free franchises, like the issuance of long-term franchises, is 

no longer done; this problem is of mere historical interest. 

g. UndetiroMUy »/ Competition. Defenders of public ““J'P P° ^ , 

out the impossibility or undesirability of ^ 

the essential nature of the commodity or service produced by them. H rom 
these two premises they reach the conclusion that only public ownerjip 
and operation of these natural monopolies will be able to secure ^at degree 
of social control necessary for the safeguardmg of public mteres^ . 

OoDonents of public ownership admit these two premises, but deny the 
coSn It governmental ownership is the only alternative, or even a 
satisfactory solution. They argue the case for private 
ation under a system of public regulation. Some favor exclusive b 
?Sy"rLchiL with Ulic recapt®-e rights after a 
Iliev believe that sufficient regulatory power over prices and Quality of 
service would permit effective regulation of pnvate companies y pu i - 

"Tl^a^t'om Erpenence. Both sides appeal to the “argument 
fromtpe^ce'^o prove their views, and much go^ evidence can be 
gathered by each side, either in favor of or against public ownership. On 
Ve whole, ^t would seem that European experience / 

able towak public ownership than has our American record. But tffis , 
Eem and 'abfoad cannot be meastirerinnd expressed m , 
r^lrTcommensurate terms, for the two situations are ve^ di^i 
ferent. In any event, the trend 

olies producing essential services or necessary commodities. 

24^26. FutiUty of Sweeping Generalizations. In J 

observed that the problem of public ownership 

eSproposition to all communities, for all utiUties, and for all^toe. As 
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a purely local issue this perennial question may have no absolute or definite 
answer. If ther e is a stron g community spirit, public ownership will prob- 
ably succeed. If there is political a, dearth of executive ability 

in pubEc life, it will most EMy fail. The same community may be success- 
ful with public ownership of one utility but not with another. Public owner- 
ship may be favored for the water supply of a city, but not for its trans- 
portation system. National ownership of the mines does not follow from 

National operation of the post office. 

This problem cannot be settled now for future generations, for we live m 
a dynamic society. Jjjpe should not be influenced by a desire to bring about 
governmental ownership in general or by a desire to efiminate it entirely or 
permanently. It is not a wonderdjmriang panacea, nor is it a dread scourge 
which should be stamped out wherever and whenever it appears. Public 
ownership should be debated with particular emphasis on the individual 
features of every case. Iihportant Miies are often evaded by generaliza- 
tions concerning “an obvious trend” toward pubEc ownership or its “in- 
herent weaknesses” and “inevitable failure”; these are prejudicial ex- 

pressions. , • r 

As socialism involves the collective operation of basic agencies ot pro- 
duction, it has been alleged that governmental ownership of public utilities 
is a step in that direction. Selfish interests have often used this “scare- 
crow” to drive off the timid friends of public ownership. To stigmatize a 
proposal with an unpopular name is much easier than to advance rational 
arguments against it. On the other hand, it is equaUy unfair to claim lower 
costs or better services for governmental projects, which are generously 
subsidized, in comparison, or in competition, with sinular tax-paying in- 
dustries conducted by private enterprise. 

Gtiide Questions on Text 

1. a. Distinguish between industrial and legal monopolies. Illustrate each. 

b. Show significance of distinction. ^ . . u • 

2. What are natural monopolies of organization? Why is competition therem un- 
natural and undesirable? 

3. a. Differentiate between direct and indirect costs. 

6. Relate the problem of overhead charges to econoimc policy. 

4. a. What are the essential characteristics of public utilities? 
b. Why are they important in such a definition? 

6. o. What is a franchise? 

b. Distinguish it from a charter and a license. 

6. a. What social considerations should govern the issuance of a franchise? 

6. What fundamental provisions should be embodied in them? Why? 

7. a. Make out a case for or against the private ownership and operation of the 

sewage disposal system of your community. , o wt o Tm. 

b. Do the same arguments apply to the waterworks? Why? Why notf 

8. a. Make out a case for or against^ municipal ownership and operation of the gas 

works in your community. 

b. Do the same arguments apply to electricity? Why or why not? 
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9 Outline important provisions of the Public UtiUty Holding Company Act of 1935. 

public ownership and private operation as satis- 

Xft Lt.Lrimpo“tCnctions of public-service commissions? 

■ b. What quaUfications can you suggest for the commissioners? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Proposed changes in patent and copyright laws. 

2. Municipal ownership of public utilities in Europe. 

3. Capitalization of franchises to public utilities. 

4. Greater efficiency in municipal services. 

V. *6. Progress of electric-power industry under private enterpnse. 

6. Electrification under the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

7. Rural electrification in specific areas. 

o ntiH character of private investments m public utiuties. 

9'. Discrimination in taxation of private utilite with 

10. Reorganization of public-utility empires under the Public Utility Holding Gom 
pany Act of 1935. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


DEVELOPMENT AND REGULATION OF THE RAILROADS 

26-1. Changing Methods of Transportation. Land travel was formerly 
on foot, on horsebaeJa, or by private carriage or public stagecoach. Irave 
on water was by the old-fashioned sailing vessel or the animal-drawn canal 
boat. During the early years of our national existence, popular desire o 
settle the West had stimulated the construction of turnpikes. This was to - 
lowed or accompanied by the building of artificial waterways to supple- 
ment our natural system of rivers and lakes. The early part of the nine- 
teenth century was the era of canals. The most conspicuous example was 
the Erie Canal, begun in 1817 and fimshed m 1825; it connected the Hudson 
River with the Great Lakes. 

The Industrial Revolution changed means of transportation and com- 
munication, as well as methods of manufacture. The utilization of steam 
power facilitated travel, increased commerce, and opened new regions for 
development. The invention of the steam engine and its application to 
land and water transportation ended turnpike and canal construction. A 
generation of railroad building followed, and the “Iron Horse finally made 
its way across the continent. 

The later invention of the gasoline engine made possible the develop 
of the automobile and the airplane. The supremacy of the railroad, in 
turn, was challenged by the popularity of motorbus, truck, and private 
automobile. The result was the recent revival of road improvement for 

motor vehicles with pneumatic tires. j 

26-2. Invention of Steam Locomotive. The earliest railroads were 
crude tracks for horsedrawn cars. An example is the Quincy tramway, 
built in 1826 and used to transport bmlding stone for the Bunker Hi 
Monument. The rails used on most of these early projects consisted of 

wooden beams with straps of iron nailed to their upper surface. 

The really distinctive feature of the railroad was the locomotive, tor it 
substituted mechanical for animal power. The first successful locomotive 
dates from 1829, when the Englishman, Stephenson, ran his famous 
“Rockett” on its trial test on the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad at a 
speed of 29 miles an hour. 

The pioneer railroad of this country was the Baltimore and Ohio, which 
ran westward from the new capital in Washington to the great plains on the 
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other side of the Allegheny Mountains. Like earlier canals and roads, it 
sought to connect the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. 

26-3. Growth and Present Size of Railroads. In 1830 there were only 23 
miles of railroad in the United States. During the next 10 years total rail- 
road mileage reached almost three thousand, and by the time of the Civil 
War, about forty thousand miles. Most of the lines ran between eastern 
seaport towns. Railroad building made slow progress in the South, and 
the greater portion of the West was an uncharted wilderness. 

After the Civil War, the building of American railroads proceeded at an 
unprecedented rate. In 1869 the first transcontinental road was com- 
pleted, when the Union Pacific Railroad and the Central Pacific Railroad 
were joined in Utah. Other transcontinental lines to the northwest and 
southwest were then undertaken. The brief period from 1867 to 1873 wit- 
nessed the construction of 33 thousand miles of railroad. This was roughly 
equivalent to the total railroad mileage in existence a decade earlier. 

Many of these roads were built in advance of the need for them. As their 
immediate earnings were not sufficient to pay interest charges on tho^ 
enormous investments, many western railroad securities depreciated. 
This orgy of railroad building was largely responsible for the financial pamc 
of 1873, precipitated by the failure of the Jay Cooke banking house of 
Philadelphia, which had underwritten a large issue of Northern Pacific 

Railway Company bonds. ^t. v. -u- t 

After recovery from the depression of the seventies, the building of 
railroads again assumed enormous proportions. From 1880 to 1890 our rail- 
road mileage increased from 93 thousand to 163 thousand miles. This net 
increase of 70 thousand miles in a single decade remains unequaled in the 
economic history of the world. It was accomplished not only by invest- 
ment of private capital but also by generous governmental aid. 

The peak of railroad mileage was reached about the time of the First 
World War, when the United States possessed 252 thousand mUes of rail- 
road, as compared with 218 thousand miles for all the nations of Europe 
combined, and as compared with 691 thousand miles for the entire world. 
Thus, with less than 6 per cent of the world’s land area and with less than 
6 per cent of the world’s population, continental United States had 31.2 

per cent of the world’s railroad mileage. v. u j 

Thereafter the development of motor transportation led to the abandon- 
ment of thousands of miles of unprofitable railroad lines. From 1920 to 
1940, for example, railroad mileage in the United States decreased from 252 
thousand to 234 thousand miles. Nevertheless, the United States con- 
tinues to lead the world both in total raUroad mileage and in trackage m 

26-4. Public Aid in Railroad Construction. The railro^s of the United 
States have been built and managed largely on private initiative. Although 
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several states constructed and operated a few miles of railroad m the ea,rly 
history of that industry, they soon disposed of them to private compames 
The Kderal government never engaged directly m railroad building, except 
for military purposes during the Civil War. It does, however, operate a 
line acrossthe Isthmus of Panama, and it is undertakmg the construction 
ra mSway system in the Territory of Alaska. Neverthe ess Federa , 
state, and local governments of the United States gave substantial assist- 

ance in the early era of railroad building. - i # +Vio worv 

Some states aided the private construction of ra,ilroads from the very 
start. Others subsidized existing ventures or made possible their com- 
pletion. Enthusia* of legislators for canals and turnpikes was earned 
over into this new enterprise. 'State aid sometimes took the form of ^ts 
but more often that of loans to railroad companies. There was the same 
disregard for the fundamenfS-ls of sound finance that had charactenzed the 

"tStrSalso were important. According to the «n,ua 
of 1870, there were then outstanding 185 mUlion dollars of county and mu- 
nicinal bonds that had been issued to aid railroad construction. Total m- 
^Slrof all governmental bodies in the stocks and bonds of vanous 
railway companies were estimated at 700 million dollars. , i 

The national government began to assist railroad construction later than 
did the states, but it contributed even more generously. Although a few 
companies received large loans from the Federal treasury, most of the aid 
given by Congress consisted of grants of public land. At first, the land was 
^ven to the respective states as trustees, who, in turn, passed it over to the 
failroad companies; but later grants were direct The most extensive land 
grants were those made for the construction of the transcontinental r 
Sads. Thirty-three million acres, an area larger than the state of Penn- 
sylvania, were offered to various corporations, later combined mto the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company. The Northern P^ific 
obtained land grants about equal to the state of New York. Total land 
grants to all railroads by the Federal government were almost equivalent 

in size to the state of Texas. . , 

26-6. Railroad Systems of the United States. The railroads of the 

United States, like Topsy, have “just growed.” Instead of ^oorination 
and cooperation, competition and duplication were common. Mismanage- 
ment and selfish manipulation often occurred; many railroads 
failures. Out of their consequent reorganizations there ^adually developed 
several unified systems, often as results of the individual enterpnse of great 

®^^ere are^tw^veral thousand railroad companies, few of which, how- 
ever operate their own lines. Most of them merely lea^ their tractoge for 

operation by larger companies. ’Although there are still several thousand 
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independent operating companies, only those in Class A are important. 
These are roads having annual operating incomes of one milhon dollars or 

*^In addition to the distinction between large and small railroads, and 
that between operating and underlying lines, railroads can be grouped 
craphically. A territorial classification used frequently by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is into three districts— eastern, sout^m, and 
western. These districts are roughly divided by the Mississippi, Ohio, and 

A more complete geographical division of the railway systeiiM of the 
United States foUows. One group of railroads is that of New England, 
which includes the New York, New Haven, and Hartford EaUroad^and the 
Boston and Maine Railroad. Another district is that west of New England, 
east of the great terminals of Chicago and St. Louis, and north of 
and Potomac Rivers. The railroads of this section have the heaviest traffic 
of any single division; they are, therefore, referred to as the “tmnk hnes. 
Illustrations are the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroads. Within this territory, there is a f ^division that 
is traversed by the so-called “anthracite” lines, such as the Philadelphia 
and Reading, the Lehigh Valley, and the Erie Railroads. The roads going 
south from Washington, such as the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern 
Railroads, lead into the southern district, which is subdivided by the Al- 
legheny Mountains into the southeastern and the southern sections. West 
of Chicago lie the wheat states, whose railroads are knoivn as the granger 
lines; illustrations are the Burlington and the Rock Island. South and 
west of St. Louis lies another district, which is traversed by such roads as 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad and the Kansas, Texas, and Pacific Railroad. 
The transcontinental lines may be divided into two divisions ; the northern 
section includes the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul; the southern section includes the Eacifac, 

the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa F6, the Southern Pacific, and the Western 

^^In^addition to this geographical grouping of railroads, there is a financial 
classification. Now merely of historical interest, it shows how certain great 
systems developed out of the maze of numerous small hnes. Thus we have 
Gould, Vanderbilt, Morgan, Harriman, and Hill systems, named after the 

financiers who organized them. . 

26-6. Railroads as a Quasi-public Industry. Railroads, as ii^cated m 
the preceding chapter, are natural monopolies of organization. Because ot 
heavy fixed charges on their huge capital investments, such industries 
operate under the principle of indirect costs. Additional busme^ inea^ 
decreased cost or increased profit per unit. The resultant struggle of *e 
railroads for increased freight and passengers once took the forms ot r 
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wars, discriminations, and rebates. The futility of such competition, how- 
ever was shown by the formation of traffic pools and rate agreements. 
But the monopoly character of the railroads was slow in gaining recopii- 
tion by public opinion, governmental legislation, and court decision. 
Finally, it was acknowledged, partially at least, in the Transportation Act 
of 1920. The full and frank recognition of the monopoly character of the 
railroads and of the completeness of Federal regulation thereof was in- 
corporated into the Reed-Bulwinkle Bill, introduced into Congress in 1947; 
it proposed to exempt railroad rate agreements, approved by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, from the application of antitrust laws. 

The essential economic services, as well as the monopolistic nature, of 
railroads make them public utilities. Modem commmiities are highly s^ 
cialized and mutually interdependent. Such a situation is conditioned by 
an efficient transportation sfstem. Otherwise, tremendous economic waste 
and even loss of life itself would occur. If a complete stnke of all trans- 
portation employees were to continue for any length of time, the economic 

life of our people would be paralyzed. 

A railroad is a common carrier, which cannot refuse to carry any pas- 
senger or the freight of any potential shipper who complies with all reason- 
able conditions of transportation. In return, railroads, like other public 
utilities, possess the right of eminent domain. They may apply for the 
condemnation of private property for public use. , , , , ^ 

Finally, as just demonstrated, the railroads were developed by 
mental aid. These investments of public funds and those grants of public 
lands must carry with them the concept of social interest and governmental 
regulation. Because of their quasi-public character, the railroads are su^ 
iect to strict control by the Federal government, which now can prescribe 
not only the rates to be charged, but also the quality of service that must 
be maintained. In most foreign countries railroack must obtain their 
charters from the central government, but in the United States each sta 
has the power to incorporate railroads just like other business enterprises. 
Nevertheless, Federal control has been secured by the power of Congre^ 
to regulate interstate commerce. At first, this power was spanngly used, 
but later it was extended into effective control. 

26-7 Stages in Development. The first period was one of govern- 
mental subsidy without governmental control. As railroads were regard^ 
as the carriers of prosperity, their growth was eagerly fostered. Althou^ 
huge public aid was given, little public supervision was exercised over early 

railroad development. _ , 

The second stage, dating from 1870 to 1887, w^ a period of popiUar 
suspicion expressed in state legislation. Public opimonhad discovered that 
the raUroads could be agencies for evil as weU as for go^. Pwtog and 
agreements were found to be common. Charges of extortionate rates. 
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. • X* mrkunnnlv wpre volccd* Thc result was a fever of in- 

'^'rti'lSon and regulation by state commissions. As most important rml- 
:srrm ZtZe agencL. such attempts at state control metely m- 
A- Q+garl the necessity for Federal action, which was thereby initiated. 

Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 ^ 

third general stage, that of national regulation, extending from 1^7 to 19 , 

^the wartime expedient of Federal operation was tned. This period 
Jltoa be “Wivided by the Hepburn Act of 1!« ,nto 

1 el,n«e of feeble and negative regulation by the proh.b.t.on of unfair 
Xand practices and a later period of effective and positive regulation of 

'“;Se"S SXl' “ ati operation, extended from 
«« warffmel— ion of Dee. ^ 

EWvJtegulation was sought through the Interstate Commerce Co^ 

• • r. iinflpr a system of private ownership and operation. In its ap 
"ri orrallroad rates, governmental policy was more restrictive than 

^ThTsixth stage was that of the great depression and subsequent ye^ rf 
attempted recovery. The railroads were in poor condition on their return 
to^rirate ownersWp. They suffered from now forms of competition, such 
Z motor aT4 transportation. A chronically bad situation m the pros- 
«rortw“tic“degenemted into an acute crisis in the thirties, when many 
SZSlt railroad went into bankruptcy, then mto receivership, and 

‘reir:trthat m the S^ond world W^*n toe 

experiment of governmental operation was not repeated. Under private 
mSmlt the railroads of the United States did a magmficent job m 
moving an unprecedented volume of traffic 

the railroad is an industry of indirect costs, profite durmg J 

increased even more markedly than the volume of business S 'v^n ^ore 
was the reverse of that in the preceding stage, when ^ “ 

I” 1 1^ toa^c- 

experienced the greatest leverage in either . rpi nrospects 

The eighth stage has been that of postwar adjustment. The Prospe 

of toe iad, stm are uncertain. Streamlined 

and tester schedules. Whether they can ‘ “"“Hu °Sy 
business recapture traffic from motor vehicles, and compete succe y 

with even more recent and rapid transportation by mr re ^ i^ 

Despite their reduction of overhead charges, mcreased wagte and higher 
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costs of materials raised the operating expenses of railroads so that their 

postwar appeal for increased rates was granted. - rr., -i j 

26-8, Change of Popular Attitude toward the Railroads. The railroad 
was formerly regarded as a competitive industry, not as a natural monopoly 
of organization. Attempts to enforce competition produced confusion or 
new devices of concentrated control. Only after the monopolistic nature 
of the railroad was finally realized were these unfortunate efforts to en- 
gender or enforce competition abandoned. Meanwhile, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission gradually acquired effective powers of regulation 

over railroad rates^^actices, and services. ^ x j x ^ + 1 , j 

Most of the early legislation concerning railroads was devoted to methods 
of aiding their development. During the seventies, however, the tide be- 
gan to turn. The railroads,^hich formerly had been so zealously fostered, 
were then viewed with suspicion. The first indictment brought against 
them was that of excessive rates; it was gradually modified into the charge 

of discriminatory rates. ^ 

26-9. Rate Discriminations. Railroad discrimmations were of three 
general types; discrimmations as to commodities, discriminations as to 

localities, and discriminations as to shippers. , . i, j-it 

An alleged case of discrimination among commodities lay in the diHerent 
freight rates on wheat and flour. Much wheat grown in the Northwest 
was, and still is, manufactured into flour in the great mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth. At one time, however, the freight rate on wheat was lowered 
so much that it became profitable to ship wheat instead of flour direct y 
to the Atlantic seaports. Hence, western millers contended that theu 
business was being taken away from them by eastern millers because of this 
freight rate discrimination against flour. Freight rates thus influence the 
location of manufactures; they hold the power of life or death over many 


industries. -x • • 4 . + 

The determination of fair freight rates is as difficult as it is important. 

There must be some differentiation— not necessarily discrimination— be- 
tween the rates charged for different commodities. The more valuable the 
commodity in proportion to its weight and bulk, the higher has been its 
freight rate. This common rate differentiation of the railroads between 
cheaper and dearer commodities has been termed “charging what t e 
traffic will bear.” Injured parties have indicted this practice as rate di^ 
crimination among commodities. Rate making will be treated in the fol- 
lowing chapter. , , , . j-a 4 . 

Another type of railroad rate discrimination was that between different 

localities. Although the tariff on a particular type of freight ordinary 
varied directly with the distance it was carried, this general pnnciple did 
not always apply. Railroad rates were sometimes higher for a short haul 
than for a long haul, due to the existence of competition in the latter case. 
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Inland points, in particular, complained that they were discrinmated 
against in paying higher rates for a shorter haul than those diarged 
distant seaports, which had competition by water transportation, 
railroads replied that this situation was one of natural advantage or dis- 
advantage of location rather than a case of artificial discrimination, ^w 
rates to seaport towns merely secured additional busmess, w^ch other- 
wise would have been lost to the railroads. In that event, still higher rates 

would have been charged on the traffic between inland points. 

, Discrimination among parties was the worst form of railroad rate dis- 
crimination. For the most part, it consisted of preferential rates to large 
shippers at the expense of smaller ones. Such railroad discriminations 
played a vital part in the formation of trusts. Most of these agreement 
were secret understandings, which were difficult to prove until publicity 
of rates was required. While there was outward adherence to a professed 
schedule of rates, discriminations took the form of secret rebates to favored 

State Regulation. The change in public attitude from favor to 
fear of the raUroads first appeared in the agricultural section of the Middle 
West where it found its earliest expression in state legislation. Western 
statesmen vaguely indicted the railroads, these newly grovm “°^ters, as 
the cause of many of the farmers’ troubles. Instead of facilitating the 
movement of agricultural crops, the railroads were accused of limiting mar- 
kets by prohibitive rates. Accordingly, various western states passed the 
“granger legislation” of the early seventies. These laws usually forbade 
discriminations in railroad rates; they sometimes sought to prevent ex- 
cessive charges by fixing maximum freight rates for certain crops , ^ 

The railroads contested this legislation in the courts. Their soundest 
legal argument was that based on the limited authonty of states over 
transportation. The chief arteries of national commerce . 

not intrastate. The Constitution had vested this power in the Federa 
Congress. If the regulation of interstate commerce was a power of tiie 
Federal government, it was its corresponding duty to exercise t p 
in the public behalf. Consequently, the Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 
was then passed. The era of state regulation was thus terminated and that 
of national regulation began. . , 

26-11. Interstate Commerce Act. The Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887 applied to interstate and foreign freight and passenger tr^wlter 
by the railroads, or, in cases of continuous shipment, by railroad a,nd wa . 
It did not app;y to intrastate traffic, nor to interstate or ^ 

carried entirely by water. It is significant as the first important piece o 
Federal legislation for the regulation of common earners. 
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The Interstate Commerce Act may be divided into two parte: one 
prohibited discriminations and monopoly practices; the other provided for 
the establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

a. Provisims and Prohibitions. The Interstate Commerce Act provided 
that all charges should be just and reasonable. It declared unlawful every 
unjust and unreasonable charge. Although not defining jus an reason 
able rates, the law did forbid certain bad practices of the past. For ex- 
ample, it prohibited personal discriminations in the form of special rates or 
rebates. It also forbade discriminations between localities, commodities, 
and connecting lini*. It required reasonable and equal facilities for the 
interchange of traffic. Its famous “short and long haul clause made it un- 
lawful for a common carrier to charge more for a shorter than for a longer 

distance over the same line ^d under similar circumstances. „ 

The act prohibited competing railroads from pooling their traffic or 
profits. A carrier might not interrupt unnecessarily the continuous pas- 
Lee of freight for the purpose of changing an interstate shipment into two 
or more intrastate shipments. Such practices had been resorted to m order 
to take advantage of more favorable intrastate rates. 

The Interstate Commerce Act included fines for violations of its pro- 
visions It also made a carrier liable for damages for losses sustained by a 
violation of the law. It provided that parties claiming to 
unjust discriminations or other unlawful practices of a railroad could bring 

should be printed and posted for public inspection. 
Schedules of rates and charges were to be filed with the Interstate om 
merce Commission, the new body provided for in the second part of t 

Establishmmt of Interstate Commerce Commission. This body was to 
consist of five members appointed by the President of the United States 
with the consent of the Senate. The commissioners might not engage in 
any other business while in office, nor might they own railroad securities. 
The term of office was to be six years, and not more than three commi 

sioners might be members of the same political party. ... 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was given power to inquire m o 
the management of all common carriers. It might compel them to produce 
their records and give testimony. No witness might refuse to testify, al- 
though such testimony might not be used against him in criminal proceed- 
ings. Inquiries might be instituted on outside complaint or on the miti- 

ative of the Commission. • „ 

' Each interstate carrier was to furnish an annual report covering its 

capitalization, equipment, receipts, and expenses. f ^ 

complete and correct picture of its financial situation and operation in the 
form of a balance sheet and a profit and loss statement. 
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When an investigation was deemed necessary, the Commi^ion wm 
authorized to report in writing its findings and its recommendatwns as to 
rpnarations. If it appeared that the law had been violated, notice should 
be served on the offending railroad to desist from its illegal acts. When a 
common carrier refused to obey an order or a requirement of the Com- 
mission, it was the duty of the Commission to bring proceedings apmst it 
in a circuit court of the United States. The findings of the Commission as 
to facts were to be regarded in court as prima facie evidence. 

c InterpreMion and Evaluation. The Interstate Commerce Act looked 
backward in regarding the railroad as a competitive mdustry, instead of 
taking a forward step in recognizing the railroad as a natural monopo y o 
organization. It sought to revive fair competition and to eliminate such 
unfair practices as rate discrimination. But the law was an improvement 
in that it subjected railroad practices to the ^rutoy of the ® 

ernment, for which purpose it provided a new Federal administrative body. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was given power to proscribe un- 
fair rates but not to prescribe fair raUroad rates. It could merely declare 
an edsting rate to be unreasonable. The Commission’s powers were those 
of investigation, prosecution, and publicity. Its decisions were no m mg 
on the railroads; they could be enforced only by hgitation m the cour . 

The Supreme Court held that the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were only those specified in the act. As ^ 
the trusts by the Federal Trade Commission, Federal courts failed to sus 
WnThfinLtate Commerce Commi^ion in many of 
suits Jurists rendered decisions based more on their own than on the 
Commission’s interpretation of the facts in the case. They aUowed the d^ 
fendants to introduce new evidence that had no 

Commission. The Federal courts also were reluctant to compel witnesses 
to give testimony of an incriminating nature. nf 

On the other hand, the Interstate Commerce Act 
railroad rates. It eliminated some flagrant discnminaUons Alth°^g 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission were limited, a J 

had been made, and a pennanent Federal organimUon had been crated 
of the raOroada. Aa the course - 
legislation is traced, it will be seen how the^wers of tins 
ally increased from vague, negative prohibitions to specific, positive p 

“T Seipieaf Modific^ions. The Sherm^ Act of ^ 

viously in Chap. XXIII, was applied to the * en- 

aimed more directly at industrial monopolies or trusts. In an effort 

force competition, mte 

The Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 was amenaea y ^ 
supplementary legislation, including the Elkins, the Hepburn, the Mann 
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Elkins, and the Panama Canal Acts, of which the Hepburn Act of 1906 wm 
the most important. It was amended also by the Transportation Act of 1920. 

26-’12. Act. The Elkins Act of 1903 dealt almost exclusively 

with the problem of discriminations. It was designed to prevent the 
fostering of trusts by preferential treatment on the part of the railroa s. 

The specific aim of this law was the elimination of secret rebates. 

25-13. Hepburn Act. The Hepburn Act of 1906 marked the beginning 
of effective regulation of railroad rates by the Federal government. This 
law also extended the scope of the Interstate Commerce Act to express 
companies, sleeping-c^r companies, and pipe lines for the transportation 

of petroleum. . , w. . j 

o. Prohibitions and Provisions. The Hepburn Act provided that no road 

should transport over its lines commodities that that company had mined 
or manufactured. This provision sought to end the discriminations prac- 
ticed by coal-carrying railroads, some of which were interested in the minmg 

and marketing of coal. • e 

Publicity of rates was ensured by prohibiting common carriers from 
engaging in transportation without first filing their schedule of rates with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. No deviations could be made ex- 
cept after thirty days’ notice to the public and to the Commission. Free 
transportation of passengers and free passes, except in a few specified cases, 

were forbidden. , ,j r _r - 4 . * 

A shipper receiving a rebate from a common carrier should forfeit to the 

Federal government a sum equal to three times the amount of rebates re- 
ceived during the previous six years. The offering, soliciting, accepting, or 
granting of rebates was made a misdemeanor. Anyone convicted of such 
misdemeanor should be liable to imprisonment as well as a fine. 

6. Increased Membership and Powers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Membership was increased from five to seven, of whom not more 
than four members might be of the same political party. The term of office 
was slightly lengthened and the salary was substantially increased. The 
powers and duties of the Commission also were enlarged, as it gained in 
permanence and prestige. Whereas formerly it might only declare an 
pvist.in g rate unreasonable, the Commission might now determine reason- 
able rates, regulatii'us, and practices. It might prescribe maximum rail- 
road rates, as well as proscribe existing rates as exorbitant. 

Orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission were to take effect 
within a reasonable time, unless invalidated by the courts. As a fine was 
provided for failure to comply with these orders, railroads could no longer 
ignore them. The burden of initiating litigation to test the validity of its 
orders was shifted from the Commission to the railroads. Whereas its 
directives had formerly meant Uttle until supported by court order, they 
now became mandatory unless set aside by court decision. 
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Another advance was granting the Interstate Conmerce Commission 
power to prescribe a uniform system of accounting for all railroads engag^ 
in interstate commerce. Special agents and examiners were employed to 
inspect accounts of common carriers. In addition to the perfunctoiy an- 
nual reports for stockholders, the Commission began to make monthly sm- 
veys and to require more detailed information. It became an offense for 
raUroad officials to mutilate, falsify, or destroy their records. Finally, ef- 
forts were made to give greater publicity to railroad rates and P^^- 
Although the Hepburn Act did not limit or specify the grounds on wffich 
Federal courts could annul orders of the Commission, m practice they have 
confined their activities to a consideration of the law, leavmg unquestioned 
the factual findings of the Commission, which was thus ^ 

competent and authoritative administrative agency of the Federal govern- 
ment Orders of the Commission were not to be set aside by the courts, 
unless it had exceeded its statutory powers or violated constitutional guar- 
antees The Supreme Court ceased to review and mterpret the facts of each 
“r It conUnL to pa*, on the legality of the orders of the Co«n, 
but not on their wisdom or expediency. The Commission and not e 
Court approved railroad rates and supervised their pra^ices. Tlais im- 
provement in the status of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
similar to, but even greater than, that enjoyed by the Federal Irade Com- 
mission in its regulation of the trusts. , . 4.U 

26-14. Mann-Elkins Act. The Mann-Elkins Act of 1910 pve to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission power to suspend changes m rates an- 
nounced by railroads until its approval had been secured. A ^mer m^ 
fik in advance a schedule of proposed rates, whereupon the Commission 
should make an investigation of the reasonableness of such an mcrease. 
Pending that study, the new schedule would be moperative. 

26-16. Panama Canal Act. The Panama Canal Act of 1912 m^e it 
unlawful, after July 1, 1914, for any raUroad company to have an mterest 
• in common carriers by water operating through the Pan^a Canal, or e^ 
where, with which the railroad may compete for traffic. The purpose of this 
law was to prevent the railroads from weakening the com^tition of co^^ 
wise steamship lines or those operating through the Great Lakes, as they 
had formerly destroyed water transport by barges through the c^als. 

26-16. Final Supremacy of Federal Control. Division of authonty be- 
tween interstate and intrastate commerce, simple enough m theopr, wm 
difficult of practical appUcation. Although interstate and intrastate com- 
merce followed the same transportation routes, often passing wer the ^e 
raUroads, two different authorities governed these matters. Such a situar 
tion led to much injustice and more confusion, as differences in mterstate 
and intrastate’ rates formerly existed between equidistant pomts and even 
between the same towns. 
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This conflict between interstate and intrastate authorities finally cul- 
minated in the Shreveport Rate Case of 1914.^ The Court decided that the 
lower intrastate rates were prejudicial to interstate commerce. It ruled 
that this distinction be removed by observing on both classes of traffic the 
interstate rates set by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The final step in Federal control was taken in the Transportation Act 
of 1920, to be discussed in the concluding section of this chapter. This law 
states specifically that where an intrastate rate discriminates against inter- 
state commerce, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall prescribe a 
rate that will be binding on both classes of traffic. In other words. Federal 
control over railroad rates is supreme, but not exclusive. 

26-17. Federal Operation of the Railroads, a. Authorization, The 
Army Appropriation Act of 1916 authorized the President in time of war 
to assume control of the transportation systems of the United States. Act- 
ing under this authority from Congress, President Wilson, on Dec. 26, 
1917, announced Federal control of the railroads; he named Secretary of 
the Treasury, William G. McAdoo, as Director General of the Railroads. 

On March 21, 1918, the Railroad Control Act was passed to deal with 
problems arising from the President's wartime proclamation concerning the 
railroads. This law guaranteed to each railroad corporation an annual 
payment not exceeding its average, net, operating income for the three 
years ending June 30, 1917. The government was to provide for the main- 
tenance and repair of equipment. A revolving fund of 400 million dollars 
was created to pay the expenses of Federal control. The President was 
authorized to initiate all charges, classifications, regulations, and practices 
by filing them with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The roads 
were to be returned to their owners within one year and nine months after 
the ratification of the treaty of peace. 

b. Administration, The Federal Railroad Administration made many 
important changes. Joint use of terminals, cars, equipment, repair shops, 
and other facilities of individual roads was provided. Central control of 
routing and distributing traffic relieved somewhat the severe congestion. 
Duplicate service was eliminated and economy effected by the use of 
standardized equipment. 

A central aeWnisf^rative bureau was established in Washington, and the 
country was divided into operating districts, each in charge of an expe- 
rienced railroad official. Railroad presidents disappeared and Federal 
managers took their places. The identity of individual lines was temporar- 
ily lost, and the coordination of all transportation facilities was eagerly 
sought. Express companies also were required to consolidate into a single 
company, control over which was likewise assumed by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

1 Houston Railway Co. v. United States (the Shreveport Case), 233 U.S. 342 (1914). 
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The Federal Railroad Administration organized regional and district 
rate committees, which took the place of the former traffic associations. 

As increased revenue was necessary, freight rates were advanced 25 per 
cent and passenger fares were raised to 3 cents a mile in May, 1918. Un- 
fortunately, this financial relief did not come until a senous deficit threatr 
ened. Meager railroad earnings during these years were m marked con- 
trast to high war profits in other industries. 

The principle of collective bargaining was recognized and a nonpartisan 
Railway Wage Commission was appointed. The eight-hour day was 
adopted; wages were standardized and substantially increase . 

c. Evaluation of Governmental Operation. The general arguments for an 
against governmental ownership and operation of public utilities were out- 
lied in the preceding chapter. The student is asked to review them and 
to make his own application to the railroad industry. He is reminded that 
there was governmental operation, but not governmental ownership, of the 
railroads during the First World War. Moreover, the epnment was 
undertaken only for a brief emergency; the period cannot be regarded as 
typical. The success or failure of what was primarily a war measure offers 
little proof on either side of the argument concerning the advantages and 
disadvantages of public ownership. 

Instead of our own appraisal, we shall paraphrase the concluaon of ^ 
outstanding authority ^ on transportation, as follows. From the stand- 
point of operating results, the management of the railroads by the govern- 
ment was on the whole satisfactory, although arbitrary measures were 
necessary to obtain the movement of essential traffic. From a financial 
standpoint, however, the results of Federal control were not so satisfactory. 
In any event, this experiment was not repeated during the Second World 

War, which was longer and greater than the First World War. , 

26-18. Transportation Act of 1920. The Transportation Act of 1920 
contained provisions for (1) the return of the railroads to their owners for 
private operation on Mar. 1, 1920, (2) a method of fixing railroad earnings, 
(3) the consolidation of the railroads, (4) an increase in the members ip 
and powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and (5) new machm- 

ery for the settlement of labor disputes. t * 

a Finandal Conditions of Return to Private Operatton. Important 
financial provisions were included for the transfer of the railro^ to pnvate 
operation. For the following six months, the law guaranteed them a net 
return equal to the rentals paid during governmental o^ration, Ut mth 
the option of immediate financial independence after Mar. 1, 19^. it a 
railroad elected to continue its guaranteed rentals, any excess m its earn- 
ings was to be returned to the Federal government. 

‘ Johnson, E. R., and T. . Van Metre, "Principles of Rafiroad Transportation,’ 
p. 610, D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 1926. 
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An appropriation of 300 million dollars was held as a fund from which the 
railroads might secure loans during the next two years. The equipment of 
many roads had so depreciated that their demands for new rolling stock 
and other capital outlays were imperative. Those railroads which were 
indebted to the government because of expenditures for equipment were 
permitted to fund their obligations for a period of 10 years with interest at 

G per cent. . * u 

Fares and rates in existence at the end of Federal control were not to be 

reduced during the guaranteed 6-month period except with the approval of 
the Interstate Como^prce Commission. Furthermore, it was stipulated 
that no reductions in wages or salaries were to be made within the same 
period. The financial position of the railroads at the end of the war was 
deplorable. Many authorities held that these provisions were neither 
sufficiently elastic for effective operation nor generous enough for adequate 

compensation. , .i • j 

h. Fixing Railroad Rates and Earnings. ITie Commission was authorized 

to divide the country into rate districts and to prescribe a rate for each 
district, which, under efficient management, would yield a net income suf- 
ficient to pay a “fair” rate of return upon the capital invested. The Com- 
mission should make a valuation of the railroads from time to time to 
determine the amount of their investments. A “fair” rate of return was 
fixed at 5}4 per cent for the two years following Mar. 1, 1920. It was pro- 
vided, however, that an additional one-half of 1 per cent might be allowed 
for capital investments in the form of additions or betterments. 

All railroads, even those within the same rate district, were not on an 
equal financial basis. But rates were required to be uniform, despite the 
fact that the stipulated return might be more than sufficient for a strong 
railroad, but not enough for a weak road. The government, therefore, in- 
troduced into the Transportation Act of 1920 the principle of profit sharing, 
which, however, was subsequently repudiated. All profits in excess of the 
statutory rate of 6 per cent were to be divided into two equal parts. One 
half of the excess profits might be kept in reserve by the road earning them, 
but the other half was to be turned over to the Commission as a general 
railroad contingent fund. This collective fund was to be used for making 
loans to weaker railroads and for acquiring railroad property by the Com- 
mission to be leased to operating companies. As the recapture feature of 
the law was abandoned, this profit-sharing plan was inoperative, and the 
contingent reserve for loans to weaker railroads was not available in the de- 
pression years. 

c. Possibility of Railroad Consolidation. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was directed to prepare a plan for the consolidation of the railroad 
properties of continental United States into a limited number of systems. 
Nevertheless, the pious hope was expressed that competition should be 
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preserved as fully as possible. It was evident, however, that the only com- 
petition among railroads was in services rendered and not in rates charged. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 provided that the several railroad sys- 
tems be so arranged that the cost of transportation, as between competitive 
systems, and as related to the value of railway property, should be the 
same. It was assumed falsely that if all systems would apply uniform rates 
on competitive traffic, they would earn substantially the same rate of return. 

Some consolidation has taken place since 1920, but not as much as had 
been anticipated, nor as much as might well be done. Consequently, no- 
tation has continued in favor of further combinatmn of mdividual railroads 
into integrated systems, and of small systems into still larger and even 

better integrated systems. . . 

d. Membership and Powers of Interstaie Commerce Commission. Ihe 

Transportation Act of 1920 increased the membership of the 
Commerce Commission to eleven and the salary of each member to $12,000. 
It strengthened still further the powers of the Commission, ^^ch was 
given authority to name minimum, as well as maximum, rates. The prob- 
lem of the railroads had shifted from excessive to inadequate rates. 

The Transportation Act of 1920 sought to preserve the gams of coopera- 
tion that the First World War had engendered and that a future conffict 
might similarly require. The Interstate Commerce Commission was given 
power in case of such national emergency to exercise control over the car 
service of the railroads. The Commission’s consent was made necessary 
before a railroad could undertake the construction of extension or branch 
lines The railroad development of the future, if not of the past, was to be 
planned as a whole and in advance. Moreover, the Commission was pven 
authority to require the joint use of railroad terminals and other facihties, 
where it seemed necessary, and under terms prescribed by the Commission. 
Finally, the law permitted the pooling of traffic earnings. The monopoly 
character of the railroad was finally written into law. 

26-19. Bulwinkle-Reed BiU of 1947. This bill was designed to permit 
railroads to agree on rates, subject to approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. It would exempt railroads from antitmst legislation 
and not regard their rate agreements as criminal conspiracies m restraint 
of trade, subject to prosecution under the Sherman Act. Such le^sMion 
would formally and finally proclaim the raUroads to be in law what they 
are in fact, namely, natural monopolies, in which cooperation is to be sub- 
stituted for competition. Such a step appears to be in the nght ffirection. 
The requirement of final approval of such rate agreements by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would seem to be a sufficient safeguard of the 
public welfare against monopoly power in the hands of pnvate mterests. 
To date (1948) this bill or one of similar intent and comparable provisions 
has not yet been enacted. 
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Guide Questions on Text 

1. Show the rapid growth and present importance of the railroads. 

2. Classify geographically various important railroads of the country. 

, .3. Why is the railroad regarded as a quasi-public industry? 

4. a. Show the significance of railroad discriminations. 

6. Illustrate different types of discrimination. 

<6. Outline stages in the development of the railroad problem. 

6. Give chief provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

7. Why was the Hepburn Act important? 

8. What was the chief effect of the Panama Canal Act on the railroads? 

9. Distinguish briefly between the Elkins and the Mann-Elkins Acts. 

10. Outline carefully the important and permanent provisions of the Transportation 

Act of 1920. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Era of turnpikes and canals in American history. 

2. Invention of the steamboat. 

3. Early railroads in the United States. 

4. Transcontinental railroads and the settlement of the West. 

5. Public aid in railroad construction. 

6. State regulation of the railroads. 

7. Judicial interpretation of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

8. Interstate and intrastate railroad rates. 

9. Railroads in the First and Second World Wars. 

10. Plan to fp'c railroads from antitrust regulations. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


MODERN ASPECTS OF TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATION 

26-1 Principles and Parties Concerned. The preceding chapter has 
demonstrated that the railroads, like other public utilities, are natural 
monopolies of organization. In the absence of competition to lower prices 
and improve services, effective governmental regulation is necessa^ to 
protect consumers against exorbitant rates and extortionate practices. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, therefore, has gradually developed 
its regulatory powers over the railroads and other common carriem. bo 
have the public-service commissions of the various states over their own 
intrastate utilities. What have been their guiding principles m the deter- 
mination of a fair rate for transportation, communication, and other sucn 

Tim concept of a fair or reasonable rate implies not only that the public 
must be granted protection against discriminatory and excessive rates, bu 
also that the investor must be given some security in his quasi-public in- 
vestment. Finally, labor also is involved. The effect of utility rates on 
wages and, conversely, the effect of wages on utility rates are important. 
The consumer should enjoy reasonable rates, the investor should receive a 
fair rate of return on his capital investment, and workers should be paid 
living wages. These are the three parties vitally concerned with the prob- 
lem of utility rates, whose interests are sometimes in harmony but often in 
conflict. Let us now interpret these vague expressions. 

26-2 Issues Involved. Although the expression “fair rate is so va^e 
that exact definition is difficult, its most common interpretatiOT is one that 
yields an adequate rate of return on the capital invested. This so^alled 
“cost-of-production” concept was expressed in the Transportation Act of 
1920, discussed in the preceding chapter. Such an explanation dims not 
constitute a workable definition; it merely reduces the issue to the follow- 

ing basic questions. „ - 

In the first place, what percentage should be regarded as a fair rate 
return? In the second place, what value should be placed on the capital 
investment that is to be used as the basis for such a computation? In the 
third place, what schedule of charges will yield the accepted rate of return 
on the approved value of the capital investment? 

609 
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26-3. What Is a Fair Rate? The Transportation Act of 1920 fixed the 
rather arbitrary rate of per cent (with an additional one-half of 1 per 
cent allowance for additions and betterments) as a fair rate of return. 
Some students claimed that this rate was too low, and a few that it w^ too 
high. Perhaps the main issue involved is whether there can be a fixed rate 
of return for all years and for all utilities, or even for all railroads. 

To differentiate between strong and weak companies by giving the latter 
a higher rate than the former would place a premium on inefficiency. On 
the other hand, charges may well be higher where volume of business is 
lower and where difficj^ties or risks are greater. To vary the rate of return 
with phases of the business cycle might seem equally reasonable but also 
impractical. To vary it with changes in the economic interest rate, as 
has sometimes been suggested, would be as difficult as the manipulation 
of the compensated gold dollar. Nevertheless, changes in the rate of in- 
terest must be reflected in, or related to, the approved rate of profit. ^ 

26-4. Railroad Valuation. Assuming a given percentage as constitutmg 
a fair rate of return, on what investment value should it be based? This 
question involves utility valuation, including both its theoretical principles 

and their practical application. . r • * 

: a. Tangibles and Intangibles. It is not clear what constitutes the fairest 
1 method of appraising the value of a railroad or any other public utility, 
f Should its value be limited merely to that of its physica,! assets, or should 
it include such intangible assets as right of way or franchise privileges? iU- 
though a fairly good case, supported by numerous court decisions, can be 
made for the inclusion of certain intangibles, the danger of overcapitalize 
tion is peculiarly serious in public utilities, whose inflated values might be 
made the basis of rate determination. Chapter XXIV recounted how some 
streetcar companies had capitalized the value of franchises, which had been 
given to them for little or nothing, and subsequently used such over- 
capitalization as justification for high fares. 

b. Original Costs or Reproduction Costs. Even if investment value is 
limited strictly to that of the tangible, physical assets of a public utility, 
this problem still is not solved. On what basis shall such value be estab- 
lished? A fairly good case can be made out for either of the two following 
■, methods olf valuation : (1) original costs minus depreciation plus additions 
1 arid betterments, or (2) current costs of reproduction less accrued deprecia- 

* tion. . , • V, 

A review of various court decisions shows that the basis of valuation has 

changed, and even that different methods of valuation have been suggested 
at the same time. But divergent methods of valuation cannot be used si- 
multaneously with any greater success than that which attended the 
versatile horseman of Stephen Leacock, who mounted his charger and rode 
off in all directions. Our previous discussions of bimetallism demon- 
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strated that two commodities coul d not be used as stan dard mo ne y sinml- 
taneously withouFtFe dl^^^pra de^aH^^ > 

th^market ratio of the two precious metals. An equaUy great co^usion 
arises when two or more different methods of valuation of capital mvest- 

ment are attempted. . xu u • f 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has been considering the basis oi 

railroad valuation for the past generation. As soon as it acquired power to 
prescribe railroad rates, it was faced with the necessity of raUroad valusr 
tion By act of Congress passed March, 1913, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was specifically directed to make a valuation of our railroad 
systems. Tlie first method was to evaluate the physical assets of the rail- 
roads at their original costs plus additions and betterments and minus de- 
preciation. A X f 

This valuation had not been completed when the Transportation Act of 

1920 was passed. For the purpose of rate making at that time, the Inte- 
state Commerce Commission placed a value of 18 billion dollars on the 
railroads although the companies then estimated their capital investment 
in road and equipment at 20 billion dollars. Their corresponding figure for 
1915 had been 17 billion dollars; for 1925, it was 23 billion dollars; from 
1930 to 1932 it was 26 billion dollars; thereafter their valuation eased off to 
25.5 billion dollars before the outbreak of the Second World War. 

Original costs as the approved method of railroad valuation was chal- 
lenged by a court decision in the case of the O’Fallon Railroad. The Su- 
preme Court went on record to the effect that reproduction costs, as well as 
original costs, must be considered for rate-making purposes. However, it 
did not state that reproduction costs were to supersede original costs as the 
basis of rate making.^ 

In the 1920’s the railroads had argued strenuously for reproduction costs 
instead of original costs as the fairest basis of valuation. Because the gen- 
eral price level was higher after the First World War than it had been be- 
fore that conflict, reproduction costs would have giveri a higher value to 
railroad investments than original costs. Hence, the railroads’ ca^ to m- 
creased rates would have been strengthened. But hardly had the O Fallon 
decision of 1929 introduced the doctrine of reproduction costs than the 
great depression brought falling prices and weakened the interest of rail- 
road management in this particular method of evaluation for rate-making 
purposes. Rising prices after the Second World War, however, may agam 
revive railroads’ interest in reproduction costs as their basis of valuation. 

26-6. Factors in Allocation of Railroad Charges. Assuming that a 
particular rate of return is fair, and, furthermore, that a given inve§^nsn^ 
value basis is correct, how can railroad rates be fixed so that they will yield 
"“^^Stljouis and O’ Fallon Railroad v. United SUUes of America and the Ittterstate Com- 
merce Commissioriy 279 U.S. 461 (1929). 
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I this fair rate of return on that correct appraisement? Even vnth these two 
f factors definitely fixed, it is still difficult to determine in a given case just 
what is a proper railroad rate. This difficulty in fixing railroad rates is due 
to the fact that the railroad industry is not only one of indirect costs but 
also * 

o. Indirect Costs. As an abstract proposition, it seems just that a r^- 
road rate should be proportionate to the cost of rendering a particular serv- 
icff.' '■ “Th'e ~pf ftcfical application of this principle, however, is extremely 
dllicult. Railroad cosfe.iJQ£bj4e.bb^^^ expenses and fixed charges 

on capital investment,. Operating costs vary directly with the volume of 
business, but they are fairly constant per unit of traffic. On the other 
hand, overhead costs are nearly the same, irrespective of the amount of 
business; incriiS^'^volWrof traffic therefore, results in lower per unit 
OVi6i4iead charges. 

It would seem obvious that the charge for transportation should be 
proportionate' to the weight or bulk of the freight and to the distance that 
it is to be carriedT The very nature of the railroad industry, however, is 
such that costs of transportation do not increase proportionately with 
either of these two factors. The cost is less per ton to transport trainloads 
than carldads, and less per ton for carloads than for still smaller loads. 
Likewise, expenses per mile grow less as the distance increases because 
terminal expenses and other fixed costs of train movements can be spread 
more widely over a long haul than over a short one. 

l^.^Toint Costs. The railroad is an industry of joint costs, as well as one 
of indirect costs. Joint costs are those expenses which are involved in the 
simultaneous production of two or more commodities or services. Refining 
crude petroleum into gasoline, the main product, and kerosene, paraffin, 
iand other by-products is the classic illustration of joint costs. A similar 
situation exists m the railroad industry. 

Capital invested in railroad tracks, bridges, and tunnels is devoted to the 
transportation of both freight and passengers. The cargo of a single 
freight train, in turn, consists of many different products. To divide the 
common costs of producing place utilities between persons and things or 
among different commodities is a difficult matter. To decide which is the 
TTinin product and which is the by-product transported is not easy. 

? The Met that the railroads operate imder the principle of joint costs, as 
I well as that of indirect costs, renders difficult the application of the cQst- 
j of-production theory to the determination of fair railroad rates. 

26-6. Value of Service Rendered. A different theory of railroad rate 
determination substitutes value of service rendered for cost of production. 
This method seeks to fix railroad rates according to the values added to 
articles by their transportation from one place to another. All other things 
hfting equal, if a bushel of grain is w^orth 10 cents more in an eastern city 
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tVinn in the Dakotas, that increase in value can be attributed, in large part, 
to the place utility that the railroad creates by transporting it from a locar 
tion of relative”abundance and little value to one of relative scarcity and 
greater value. Services rendered, rather than costs incurred, are stressed 
as the basis of rate delefflirhatidn by this method. . 

Value of service rendered, however, is hard to determine for freight, and, 
still more difficult to measure for passenger transportation. But a rough! 
approximation of it has been the chief basis of railroad charges. ‘ Chargmg 
what the traffic will bear,” as it has often been called, has been a guiding 
pdlfcy in rate 'ma,king and one that has been sanctioned by the Interstete 
CoiUmerce Commission. Only if._^^s_pr^tice _ should be carried to its 
limit, and if rmlrbads should attempt to appropriate t^entire vahie of the 
seju^e rendered, would their rates be regarded as unreasonable. Siich a 
policy would ignore completely the element of costs in rate making. 

Determining factors in thfe method of railroad rate makifig have been 
the relative values of the commodities themselves. Increases jn values of 
cheap bulky articles, which can be attributed to transportation, are dis- 
counted; those losses are made up by higher charges on more expensive 
articles. Although silch a policy savors of discrimination among goods, it 
is probably socially beneficial; it may, therefore, be viOTed as progressive 
price differentiation in'rates, which operates like a luxury tax, and which 
helps to distribute the burden of transportatioil charges among consumera 
where they can best be borne. Although “charging what the traffic wiffi 
bear” or varying rates with values of different commodities has been 9 
common railroad policy, no general attempt has been made to absorb all 
increases in place utilities on all articles transported. Costs of production 
p pinnnt. hft igri Qrftd as a basis of rate fixing. 

26-7. Upper and Lower Limits. In tbe pra.ctical determina,tion of rail- 
road rates there are upper and lower limits. Rates charged for any service 
must at leasj^ec[ual the costs incurred in performing that service, or, stated 
negatfveiy, they must cover those expenses which would have been avoided 
had that service not been rendered. This lower limit has sometimes been 
described as “out-of-pocket” costs. On the other hand, rip railroad charge 
call be greater than the value of the transportation service to the shipper 
or traveler, which nat urally rep resents the upper limit beyond which rates 
cannot go without loss of busineiir'TbrdeiSBcSi^ between those upper and\ 
lower limits what constitutes a reasonable and fair charge is the difficult 
task of governmental regulation. 

26-8. Restrictive Attitude toward Railroad Rates. With the back- 
ground of a generation of struggle against excessive and discriminatory 
rates, the coveted power of rate &dng was at first used negatively by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the prevention or limitation of in- 
creases in railroad rates. In spite of a serious decline in railroad earnings 
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during the first decade of the present century, and in the face of an in- 
crease in the general price level, which was attended by increased costs of 
railroad operation, the Interstate Commerce Commission construed its 
public fimction as one of protecting consumers by refusing, or reducing, or 
delaying the increases in railroad rates requested by companies. 

When the Federal government took over the operation of the railroads 
dming the First World War, it guaranteed profits on the basis of those 
earned dur ing the preceding years. Because of the rise in the general price 
level and increased labor costs, net earnings of railroads fell below this 
guaranteed amount. .Finally, in 1918, rates both for passengers and for 
freight were sharply advanced; this granted temporary relief to the rail- 
roads. 

The first postwar business depression of 1921 brought decreased earn- 
ings. Railroads, which had previously experienced freight congestion and a 
shortage of rolling stock, then faced the problem of idle cars, due to lack 
of traffic. The Interstate Commerce Commission, therefore, again granted 
an increase in passenger and freight rates. Meantime, the Transportation 
Act of 1920 had put into effect its statutory rule for rate fixing. 

26-9. Changes in Travel Habits. Between the two world wars a revo- 
lution took place in the travel habits of the American people. The auto- 
mobile, first a luxury and then a necessity, came into increased popularity 
both for business and for pleasure. Consequently, railroad passenger travel 
and, to a smaller extent, railroad freight traffic suffered an eclipse until the 
outbreak of the Second World War, when the railroads again enjoyed a re- 
vival of business. 

From a high mark of 47 billion miles in 1920, railroad passenger traffic 
declined to a low level of 16 billion miles in 1933; ^.e., it fell to one-third its 
former voliime. Consequently, railroad passenger revenue similarly de- 
creased from a high point of 1,305 million dollars in 1920 to a low level of 
330 million dollars in 1933, or to one-fourth its former value. The net 
profits of railroads, as we shall soon see, declined even more sharply than 
their gross revenues. This drop was due partly to the transition from a 
period of prosperity to one of depression, but it was due also to a notable 
change in travel habits. 

I In 1920, the average travel for each inhabitant of the United States was 
only 500 mil es a year, most of which was by rail. In 1933, however, our 
travel average had risen to 1,700 miles, or over three times its former 
amount, i But of this higher travel average only 130 miles were by rail. In 
other words, average railroad travel mileage had fallen to less than a third 
its former level at the same time that our average for all types of travel had 
more than tripled. 

In 1920, railroads handled 47 billion passenger-miles of traffic, as com- 
pared with 7 billion of intercity travel by private automobiles. By 1933, 
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however, our habits had so changed that total railroad passenger-miles had 
decreased to 16 billion or to about one-third its former level, whereas auto- 
mobile travel had increased to a total of 185 billion passenger-miles or over 
twenty-five times its former level. This rapid change in the travel habits! 
of the American people had important social and economic effects. At the f 
same time that it reduced the revenues of the railroads, it increased thei 
public expenditure of funds for road construction. Automobile travel de- 
veloped suburbs, but it engendered a flight from the city by higher income 
groups, who, as indicated before, left behind them outmoded houses and 
blighted areas. 

The conclusion of former Transportation Coordinator Eastman,^ from 
whose report these figures have been taken, was that the decline in railway 
travel between 1920 and 1933 was due even more to the growing use of 
private automobiles than to the increased popularity of public motor- 
busses. Although busses had taken considerable passenger traffic from 
steam railroads, they had diverted even more business from interurban 
electric railroads. The plight of the railroads was deplorable, but that of 
the trolleys was desperate. Although built later than steam railroads, 
surface electric lines became obsolete even more rapidly. Many were re- 
placed by busses; their rails were often abandoned or removed in road im- 
provement. In some towns and cities, trackless trolleys, which could not 
be blocked, and subways, which cut under the traffic, replaced surface 
trolleys and elevated lines, which impeded traffic and increased its hazards. 

26-10. Inadequacy and Irregularity of Railroad Earnings. Although \ 
sometimes large in absolute amount, railroad earnings, at least between 
the First and Second World Wars, were not excessive in relation to their 
huge investment of capital. During the prosperous twenties the average 
rate of return on the property investment of Class I railroads rose from 
little over zero in 1920 to 3 per cent in 1921 and then to 5 per cent in 1926 ; 
it fluctuated under 5 per cent until 1929, and thereafter declined rapidly 
and steadily to a low level of a little over 1 per cent in 1932. Even before 
the crash of 1929, some important railroads ran at a loss for several years. 
Their losses and the modest returns of other lines pulled the higher returns 
of stronger roads down to these low averages. 

Decline in railroad traffic during the great depression of the early thirties 
and the minor recession from 1937 to 1938 reduced modest earnings to in- 
adequate returns on the stronger roads and turned slim profits into great 
losses for the weaker roads. Formerly prosperous railroads were scarcely 
able to meet their heavy fixed charges, and some roads were forced intq 
bankruptcy. To avoid further receiverships, great loans were made by the^ 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to many railroads during this emeri 
gency. 

^ The New York Timest Sunday, Aug. 11, 1935. 
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The Second World War improved the financial situation of our railroads. 
Both passenger and freight traffic increased enormously. During the war, 
railroad profits rose even more rapidly than their traffic increased, just m 
their profits had decreased more sharply than their business durmg the 
preceding years of depression, due to their high fixed costs. 

Railroad income increased markedly from 1938, a year of deficit and de- 
pression, to 1942, when they reached an unprecedented level, even higher 
than that of 1929. Rising costs and higher wages then cut into railroad 
earnings, which declined from 1942 to 1946, when a substantial increase m 
rates was finally granted. 

Table 16 shows wi3e fluctuations in the annual total income of our rail- 
roads. The first column gives the net operating income of railroads before 
payment of interest on their outstanding obligations. The second column 

Table 16. Income of American Railroads 


(In millions of dollars) 



Net 

Net income 


Net 

Net income 

Year 

operating 

after interest 

Year 

operating 

after interest 


income 

payments 


income 

payments 

1925 

$1,137 

$ 771 

1936 

$ 676 

$222 

1926 

1,229 

883 

1937 

598 

146 

1927 

1,078 

742 

1938 

377 

-87 

1928 

1,182 

855 

1939 

596 

141 

1929 

1,263 

977 

1940 

691 

243 

1930 

874 

578 

1941 

1,010 

558 

1931 

528 

169 

1942 

1,499 

993 

1932 

325 

-122 

1943 

1,371 

946 

1933 

477 

27 

1944 

1,113 

733 

1934 

466 

23 

1945 

859 

502 

1935 

505 

52 





♦ U. S. Interstate Commerce Commission Reports. 


shows net income after payment of interest to creditors. It can easily be 
seen how the heavy burden of bonded indebtedness drained the operating 
income of the railroads. In lean years, their modest operating income was 
insufficient to meet interest charges and a net loss resulted. In good years, 
the dual leverage of bonded indebtedness at low interest rates plus the 
factor of indirect costs rapidly raised net profits. 

26-11. Emergency Railroad Transportation Act. The New Deal in- 
cluded provisions for the railroads, some designed to help their investora, 
but others to aid their workers. The general aim was a curtailment of rail- 
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road receiverships without reduction of railroad employment, a difficult 
task in the face of declining earnings and a dubious policy in view of de- 
creasing traffic. 

The Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933 created a Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation, appointed by the President and approved 
by the Senate. The duties of the Coordinator were to substitute order for 
anarchy in transportation and to assist in the formulation of mutually 
satisfactory agreements among the railroads for the coordination of sup- 
plementary systems of transportation. Little consolidation, but some co- 
operation, resulted; competition was reduced and regulated. The orders 
of the Coordinator had the same legal status as those of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, whom he supplemented but did not supplant dur- 
ing the emergency of the depression. The expenses of his office were met 
by assessments against the railroads, not by public taxation, as with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. His directives were similarly subject 
to review by the courts. 

The Emergency Railroad Transportation Act of 1933 repealed the “re- 
capture” clause in the Transportation Act of 1920, which had temporarily 
injected the principle of governmental profit sharing into the railroad 
situation. This provision had meant very little, for few railroads had en- 
joyed excess profits as defined by the law. Their determination was dif- 
ficult because of disagreement on methods of railroad valuation. The few 
railroads that had paid the Federal government its share of the alleged 
excess profits did so under protest. As these railroads were ultimately sus- 
tained by the courts, the ‘ ‘ recapture’ ’ clause had already become inoperative. 

26-12. Railroad Reorganizations. The most pressing financial problems 
of the railroads were a simplification of their financial structure and a re- 
duction of their heavy interest charges. During previous periods of pros- 
perity few railroads had removed or even reduced their bonded indebted- 
ness. The decline in the general price level operated unfavorably against 
the railroads, because most of them were debtor organizations. It de- 
creased the reproduction value of railroad investment, while it increased 
the burden of interest payment upon it. The decline in railroad earnings 
forced the reduction or omission of many dividends and even the default 
of interest on some bonds. 

If the railroads were to be operated at a profit by their private owners or 
to be bought at a reasonable price by the Federal government, it was ap- 
parent that the c apitalization of many roads had to be written down to a 
realistic figure. Tlfel^rities of some had to be “put througlTthe wringer” 
to squeeze out the water in their common stocks, for these equities were 
junior to the claims of bondholders and other creditors. 

Reorganization plans were drawn up for railroads in bankruptcy under 
the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Secu- 
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rities and Exchange Commission. They were then submitted to the 
creditors and courts for approval. One of the chief and prior creditors was 
the Federal government through loans granted by the Reconstruction 

Finance Corporation. v 

The general program was one of reduction in capital structure by the 
substitution of less for more bonds and the relegation of senior claims to 
junior securities. The old common stock was eliminated or drastically re- 
duced. The general pattern was that of a first mortgage bond at a low, but 
fixed rate of interest and a secondary income bond at a higher rate of in- 
terest, if earned, followed by preferred and common stock. In general, the 
corporate structure tos simplified in character at the same time that the 

capitalization was reduced in amount. j, i • # 

The financial reorganization of some railroads, like the dissolution of 
certain utility holding companies, required many years. Meanwhile the 
Second World War had stimulated railroad traffic, reversed their operating 
situation, and raised their revenues. Increased industrial production had 
expanded the volume of railroad traffic, which, in turn, had converted losses 
into profits for the weak roads and swollen the profits of strong roads to 

figures that had not been anticipated a decade earlier. 

26-13. Elasticity of Demand for Transportation. Before the Second 
World War sharply increased the volume of traffic and imposed severe re- 
strictions on travel, efforts were made by .some railroads to discover the 
elasticity of demand for their transportation services, i.e., to find out how 
sensitive was the volume of railroad traffic to changes in rates. Some of 
these experiments were surprisingly successful, for lower charges occasion- 
i aUy brought such an increase in traffic that profits were greater at reduced 
1 rates than they had been formerly at higher rates. Cuts in passenger rates, 
when travel was light, stimulated trips to resort points. Special commuters 
rates and shoppers’ tickets induced residents of suburbs accessible to rail- 
road stations to use trains to the city instead of driving their own cars or 
taking busses. The demand for transportation, like that for electricity , 
/appeared to be more elastic than tad been supposed. To state the problem 
^differently, special rates to encourage fuller utilization of facilities during 
{slack periods and to stabilize volume of business was found to be advan- 
t tageous from both operational and financial standpoints. 

26-14. Proposal to Postalize Railroad Rates. TliSJlifiCfisa of some rail- 
roads in increasing gross revenues, and sometimes even net profits, by a 
reduction in rates or by the introduction of special rates led to the sug- 
gqgtion jof “postalizing” railroad tariffs, i.e., charging a flat sum for a par- 
ticular type of passenger service or a certain weight of freight, irrespective 
bf the distance it was transported. Although flat rates are generally ac- 
cepted in ordinary mail delivery of letters, the United States parcel post 
operates on a zone system. Postalizing railroad rates has received some 
consideration, but very little support. 
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26-15. Improvement in Railroad Services. Many railroads have greatl}^ 
improved their services. Coaches h ave been mgidfi.mnrfi flittractiw. in many' 
ways; the comfort of passengers has been increased by an-conditioning and 
improved seating and lighting. Some roads have Been 
have introduced Diesel engines or improved steaip bcomofe Many 
railroads have featured hew streamlined models, most of wWchJtiaye_do- i ^ 
creased markedly the running time between important cities . 

Even before their financial recovery during the Second World War, the 
railroads showed signs of revival and renovation, as well as a need for re- 
organization. With the decline in traffic after the successful conclusion of 
hostilities the railroads faced both the necessity and the opportunity of 
mnlfin g still further improvements in their facilities, services, and sched- 
ules. New and even essential equipment was difficult to obtain during the 
war years. During this great crisis the railroads were forced to utilize out- 
moded cars and obsolete locomotives. 

26-16. Railroad Transportation in the Second World War. The previ- 
ous experiment in governmental operation of the railroads was not re- 
peated. The Second World War, nevertheless, was longer in duration and 
greater in scope than the First World War had been. Indeed, freight and 
passenger traffic as a whole or on a monthly basis was several times as 
great. Ton-mile-day movement of materials increased to an unprece- 
dented degree under able private management with the cooperation of rail- 
road employees. 

The successful operation of our railroads during the Second World War 
was facilitated by the creation of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
which replaced the previous office of Coordinator. The same general 
functions were retained, but the powers of this office were expanded to 
cope with the newer and still greater national emergency in railroad trans- 
portation. _ , 

26-17. Motor Transportation. Busses and trucks travel over public j 
highways built and maintained at the expense of taxpayers. Railroads ; 
complain that they are forced to construct and to maintain roadbeds at 
their own expense. They pay huge taxes on their extensive rights of way 
and expensive terminals, in addition to their heavy maintenance costs. 

In reply, it should be remembered that the raikoa ds received generous 
governmental help in their construction. It should also be noted that most , 
states now have levied special taxes on motor vehicles, graduated accord- ; 
ing to their size and type. Such taxes help to construct and to maintain j 
the public highways used in motor transportation, as do the taxes on gas- \ 
oline paid by all motorists. 

Motor transportation is more recent than that by railroads. Hence its ; 
social control has not been so fully and so effectively achieved. Moreover, ■ 
m!uchlnoto7transpoHation is teahafitf ^ in scope. Finally , a large , 

portion of it is by private automobiles and delivery trucks, which are not 
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common carriers. Most existing regulation of motor traffic and trans- 
portation, therefore, is by state and local agencies. 

The Federal government did not undertake the regulation of interstate 
commerce by motor vehicles until after the passage of the Federal Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935. This law made the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended by subsequent legislation, applicable to interstate motor trans- 
portation by common carriers, contract carriers, and other commercial 
enterprises. It declared the national policy to be one of protecting for the 
general public the advantages of motor transportation against unreason- 
able charges and unj^gsirable practices, such as discrimination and undue 
preference. As with the railroads, supervisory authority over interstate 
commerce by motor transportation was vested in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

26-18. Pipe-line Transportation, a. Petroleum, Just as electricity is 
^ conducted by wires and trains are run over tracks, so petroleum is often 
i pumped and gas is always conveyed through pipe lines. Even before the 
construction of the ^ffittle inch” and the ^^big inch” pipe lines during the 
Second World War, there were over 115,000 miles of pipe line in the United 
States, built to move petroleum from oil wells to transshipment points or 
refinery centers. Some of these lines are the private property of certain 
oir companies, but others are common carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce and subject therefore to the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It will be remembered from the preceding chapter that the 
Hepburn Act, amending the Interstate Commerce Act, placed pipe lines 
conveying petroleum, but not gas, under its control. 

b. Natural Gas. There are now about 200,000 miles of natural gas lines, 

I which convey this important fuel from its chief sources near petroleum 
I deposits to great cities and industrial centers, where it is consumed in 
j homes and factories. The expansion in natural gas consumption and the 
extension of natural gas lines have been significant recent developments. 

There is a close relationship between the transportation of natural gas 
and its production, for the expansion of natural l^h e wells forces it 

up and intq^^^t^^^^^ linc^. In contrast, petroleum requires gravity or 
pumps to move it. Whereas petroleum can easily be stored in tanks, nat- 
ural gas requires compression chambers for that purpose. 

Natural gas companies are generally classified as public utilities and thus 
have the right of eminent domain. They are not, however, subject to 
direct Federal regulation. The Interstate Commerce Act specifically 
exempts from its provisions the transportation of natural gas and water by 
pipe lines. 

26-19. American Merchant Marine. American shipping has been shel- 
] tered by laws that require our coastwise commerce to be carried in Amer- 
I ican vessels. This protection, however, does not exist in foreign trade, 
I where competition from abroad has been keen. 
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To meet the urgent needs of the First World War, the United States 
government commandeered all available ships. It also built many new 
vessels. The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 authorized the United States 
^hipp ing Board to establish governmental lines or agents for the utiliza- 
tion of those vessels. 

The revival of foreign shipping, the business depression of 1921, and 
notable improvements in ship construction made difficult the continued 
and successful operation of many of these emergency vessels. The United 
States Shipping Board, therefore, sought to dispose of its unprofitable lines 
and excess ships even to the extent of selling some vessels as scrap metal. 

Another Merchant Marine Act of 1936 created the Maritime Commis- 
sion, consisting of five members, to which were transferred from the De- 
partment of Commerce the functions formerly exercised by the United 
States Shipping Board. The chief purpose of this later act was to sub- 
stitute direct, differential subsidies for American ship construction and 
operation for the former method of indirect aid by mail subsidies to Amer- 
ican ocean liners. The direct, differential subsidy was supposed to repre- 
sent the difference between American and foreign costs of construction and 
operation. It sought to keep American shipyards at work and American 
ships afloat. 

Consequently, the Second World War found this country better provided 
with ships and shipyards than had been the case during the First World 
War. Nevertheless, the construction of still more ships was urgently 
needed in the global war that ranged over the Pacific Ocean as well as the 
Atlantic Ocean. Rapid construction was obtained by the prefabrication 
of ship parts and the substitution of electric welding for the former process 
of ri veting. 

Control over shipping during the Second World War was transferred from 
the United States Maritime Commission to the United States War Ship- 
ping Administration by executive order, in 1942. As the problems of war 
differed from those of peace, a new organization with different functions 
and greater powers was deemed essential for more effective cooperation 
with the naval officers. 

The successful conclusion of the Second World War presented problems 
pimilnr to those at the end of the First World War. In the interests of our 
foreign commitments and commerce, as well as those of national security , 
s^iould not the United States maintain an ample merchant marine and an 
adequate navy? To do so, however, wiU require enormous subsidies and 
taxes, fitigher price^andTagher wa^es in tHe tJhited States make it ffifficult] 
for this nation to compete with foreign countries in the construction and 
operation of merohaHtrshipar" Pcetwar industri^ disputes in the maritime 
indMtnesliave reduced popular enthusiasm for further subsidization of an 
American merchant marine. If foreign nations can perform^ these canying 
services more economically than this country, they shouid, indeed, be per- 
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mitted to do so. In such fashion, they can secure American dollars to buy 
our goods and to pay their debts to us. 

26-20. Air Transportation, a. Development. Navigation by water, as 
indicated in the preceding chapter, is one of the oldest and slowest methods 
of transportation; that by air is the latest and fastest form. Successful 
air flights by balloons were first made in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, although dreams of flying must have haunted primitive man. 
The advent of the gasoline motor provided more reliable power than 
changing winds; it permitted the construction of heavier than air craft that 
did not require unwieldy gas bags. The latest development in aircraft is 

the speedy jet-propeffed plane. . i?- <■ 

Although aircraft were used extensively and effectively m the Iirst 
World War, mass transportation by gliders and long-distance flights by 
large ships were inaugurated in the Second World War. Indeed, aviation 
made unprecedented progress amid the ravages of these great conflicts, to 
Which, in turn, it contributed so much devastation. The present order, 
civil and military, is so air-minded that a description of various types of 
aircraft is as unnecessary as it would be extraneous in a text on economic 
problems. 

b. Increased Passenger Traffic. The growth in the volume of air-pas- 
senger traffic in the thirties was as revolutionary in transportation as had 
been the increase in motor transportation in the twenties, previously d^ 
scribed. The number of passengers carried by air increa^d from 5,782 in 
1926 to 1,176,858 in 1938. The number of passenger-air-miles increased 
from 84 million in 1930, the first year for which this information was re- 
corded, to 476 million in 1937. In 1938, there were 17 companies engaged in 
domestic passenger-air-service and 7 companies engaged in the transpor- 
tation of passengers by air to foreign countries and to our territorial pos- 
sessions. , . . , r , 

The exigencies of the Second World War diverted aviation from peaceful 

to military uses. Nevertheless, with only 166 planes, the commercial air 
linfiH flew 1,481,876,329 passenger-air-miles in 1942 as against 1,491,734,671 
(approximately the same number) passenger-air-miles in 1941, when they 
had 359 airplanes (over twice the previous number). Available planes, 
like available railroad cars, were being used more continuously and more 
effectively. In 1944, with 279 airplanes the domestic lines carried 4,688,330 
passengers, as against 461,743 passengers carried in 417 planes in 1934. In 
these ten years commercial airplanes had increased in size, although they 
had decreased in number. But the most significant thing is that passenger- 
air-miles had increased tenfold without marked increase in capacity, the 
latter on account of war diversion of the aircraft industry. Another ten- 
fold increase in the postwar decade seems a conservative estimate. It would 
mean approximately 44 million aif voyagers in 1965, about half of whom 
would use the facilities of New York, if the present ratios continue. 
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c. Present Significance of Air Power. The Second World War clearly in- 
dicated that few military operations can be carried out successfully without 
control over the air, although that in itself is not sufficient. It is now pos- 
sible to reach any point on the globe from any other place in a matter of 
hours, instead of a similar number of days by surface travel. This ability 
may be perverted into military power, or it may be converted into peace- 
ful penetration by commerce and culture. Finally, the development of 
atomic power does not alter the truth or the significance of these facts, for 
the pathway of an atomic bomb will continue to be through the air, no 
matter how it is projected. 

d. Mass Production and Technical Improvements. The military demands 
of the British and French forces had brought our aircraft and engine 
factories into mass production before our own entrance into the Second 
World War. Even before Pearl Harbor, America had become the arsenal 
of democracy, which was as fortunate for us as for our later allies. President 
Roosevelt called for 50,000 planes in 1940 and 100,000 more planes in 1941. 
Even the former year's lesser demand represented more planes than this en- 
tire American industry had produced since the Wrights' initial flight at 
Kitty Hawk in 1903. Using all possible facilities from the automotive in- 
dustries, with their assembly lines and mass production methods, to small 
sheds and hastily improvised factories for making small but essential parts, 
the American aircraft industry became the greatest the world had ever seen, 
doing a record volume of 16 billion dollars^ worth of business in a single 
year. 

The qualitative aspect of this industrial miracle is as significant as its 
quantitative feature, for improvement is as significant as increase. Avia- 
tion has various needs, which call for many different types of planes. Com- 
promises must be struck among the divergent goals of speed, safety , capac- 
ity, durability, and manageability. Moreover, inventions must be quickly 
adopted and smoothly adapted to any purpose or program. A usable but 
obsolete plane is no better than a broken plane. Indeed, it may be worse, 
because it invites continued use. In combat, an inferior plane is little bet- 
ter than no plane at all. 

Despite our mass production methods, where possible and desirable, 
airplane manufacture was not standardized; experimentation was en- 
couraged in all phases of the industry. Although vast sums were spent for 
facilities that were little used and for projects that were never completed, 
the United States did develop many types of aircraft that were distinctly 
superior for the particular purposes for which they were designed. 

At the conclusion of the Second World War, aviation experts were plan- 
ning on peacetime air forces at least ten times as great as those in existence 
before it. Such a program would mean an aviation industry from 10 to^ 15 
per cent of its wartime peak, but a dozen times as great as its prewar si^. 
In short, a considerable part of our wartime expansion in the aviation in- 
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dustry is to bo pcnnanont. In addition to contraction in sizo^ there is the 
obvious problem of reconversion from the needs of war to those of peace. 
Air transportation, in contrast to that by water, is still in its infancy. 

e. Merchant Aircraft. Commercial air transportation is no longer an 
'experiment or a wild adventure. Air passengers include not only military 
officers and governmental officials, but also businessmen and women. 
Children, the sick, and the injured are flown with ease and speed. 

Moreover, air transportation has ceased to be a luxury available only to 
the rich, to be used by ordinary people only in rare cases of great emer- 
gency. Air-line fares for long distances are now on the same level as the 
charges for first-cla^ail transportation including Pullman facilities. 

For international transportation across the North Atlantic there is a com- 
fortable seat that is adequate for a 10- to 12-hour crossing, in comparison 
with an ocean liner cabin to'be occupied for about a week. A round trip 
to Europe by airplane may soon cost as little as $200, or less than tourist 
accommodations by water. This economy in time and money may well 
produce 4 million air voyages to Europe per year, with an annual tourist 
dollar balance against the United States of more than a billion dollars, 
which will help to offset our favorable trade balance. An enlarged travel 
market is envisioned by such a new and enhanced opportunity for people 
with limited time and money to visit distant places, some of which have 
long been familiar to the tourist, but others of which have been inacces- 
sible by the older methods of transportation.* 

* 'pjjg prospects for a huge increase in the volume of air mail are more im- 
mediate and more definite. It is possible that all long-distance, first-class 
mail may soon be carried by air. The air-mail tonnage of 1944 was double 
that of 1942, despite an increase meanwhile in the air-mail rate of letters 
from 6 to 8 cents, which was subsequently reduced to 5 cents. From its 
very inception, air-mail subsidies were important in the development of the 
aviation industry. 

/. National Control of Air Traffic. The regulation of air transportation 
! by the Federal government, like that of other forms of transportation, is 
I based on its authority oyer foreign and interstate commerce. Whereas 
j much motor transportation is local and intrastate in character, most air 
traffic is for long distances. Most civilian airports are municipal ventures, 
but they are managed in cooperation with the national government and the 
participating air lines. The Air Commerce Act of 1926 empowered the 
United States Secretary of Commerce to establish civil airways, to main- 
tain navigation facilities, and to establish air-traffic rules. 

I The Civil Aeronautics Authority was created in 1938 to control the rapid 
expansion of commerce in the air, just as the Interstate Commerce Com- 

» Van Zandt, J. Pabkee, “Civil Aviation and Peace,” Brookings Institution, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1944. 
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mission had been established in 1887 to regulate the increasing commerce 
then carried by the recently extended railroad systems. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board (since 1940), composed of five members, is similarly ap- 
pointed by the President and approved by the Senate; each serves for a 
term of six years. The duties of this body are^'to foster and to regulate air ^ 
transportation according to the needs of foreign and domestic commerce 
with special regard for the interests of public safety and national defense. 

Its functions are to promote efficient and safe air transportation at reason- 
able rates, to preserve competition, and to prevent discrimination. The i 
regulation of air carriers is the central obligation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which must approve their routes, their rates, their records, and, 
their routines. 

g. Inlertuitionol Regulaiion. At the conclusion of the Second World 
War, international rivalry replaced the former cooperation enjoyed by the 
Allied powers. Significant differences in aviation policies developed! 
between such close allies as the United States and Great Britain, the chiefs 
rivals for air supremacy. The United States had more numerous and more I 
efficient transports, but Great Britain had more and larger territorial pos-.| 
sessions, scattered strategically all over the world. In return for lend-lease 
airplanes the United States suggested the continued and unrestricted use 
of many British bases for commercial aviation. We were looldng toward 
a future of expanded aviation with increased traffic at low rates in more and 
larger planes. Great Britain, traditionally a sea power, was more conserv- 
ative in her outlook upon shipping by air as compared with that by water; 
she was economically unable to compete effectively in a new and expand- 
ing industry. Great Britain, therefore, was inclined toward a rather rigid 
international regulation of rates and frequencies of service through an 
international body similar to our own Civil Aeronautics Authority. The 
United States was more favorable toward a program of free competition 
and a policy of laissez faire. 

An international conference agreed to work out a technical air code, j 
covering the worthiness of aircraft, qualifications of pilots, rules of the j 
road, weather reporting, communications, safety, search and rescue pro- \ 
grams, and even procedures as to tickets and tariffs. Each nation in at-, j 
tendance agreed to permit the airplanes of all other nations to fly over its 
own territory and to land for noncommercial purposes. Special agree- 
ments on standard forms could be worked out between two nations oi| 
among many nations covering commercial stops to discharge and to re-^ i 
ceive passengers or freight. Thirty countries have already signed such > 
agreements, enabling airplanes freely to carry traffic to and from their 
territory in return for similar privileges. So far, the British and Americans 
have failed to reach an agreement by which the airline of one country can , 
pick up traffic in another nation and then carry it to a third country. 
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Nevertheless, a score of nations, including the United States, have agreed 
to this reciprocal privilege among themselves. 

26-21. Coordination of Transportation Agencies. Competition between 
rail and motor transportation might well be supplanted or supplemented by 
greater cooperation between them. Such cooperation might take the form 
of a division of areas or routes, based on local needs and relative ability to 
meet those needs. Instead of such cooperation, however, railroad com- 
panies themselves engaged in motor transportation in active competition 
with existing bus and truck routes and even in competition with their own 
rail lines. Many of these railroads meanwhile sought permission to dis- 
continue unprofitable lines, even where they afforded the only available 
public transportation service. Wliere traffic was light, or the rail route 
devious and the corresponding highway short and direct, the railroad com- 
pany sometimes sought to Substitute its own motor transportation for its 
service by rail. 

A better arrangement might well be the combination of rail and motor 
transportation agencies, or, at least, their frank cooperation without jeop- 
ardy of antitrust action by the Federal governn^ent. Railroads could bet- 
ter be used for the transportation of bulky and nonperishable commodities 
over long distances. Trucks would be utilized to carry light, valuable 
goods over short distances. Again, trucks could give door-to-door service 
with delivery and pickup facilities to and from convenient railheads near 
consignor and consignee, between which rather distant points freight 
trains would carry the goods over existing railroads. Such an increase in 
railroad business might induce better and more frequent train service. It 
might promote fast freights to run nightly, permitting late evening 
collection at one railhead with promise of early morning delivery at 
another. 

A survey of all forms of transportation, like our brief analysis of the 
relationship between rail and motor traffic, similarly reveals that they are 
complementary as well as competitive in character; it suggests that they 
might become even more cooperative and even better coordinated than is 
'the case at present. Airplanes, for example, afford the fastest form of 
transportation, but the limitations of space and the vagaries of the weather 
restrict their present usefulness. They are especially well adapted for pas- 
senger service, for carrying first-class mail, and for transporting light, valu- 
able packages for great distances in response to rush orders or emergency 
needs. At the other extreme is water transportation, which is the slowest 
but the cheapest form of conveyance. Despite the competition of the rail- 
roads described in the preceding chapter, water transportation is still used 
for the movement of cheap, bulky, homogenous, and nonperishable carp, 
such as coal and iron ore. Between these two extremes is transportation 
by rail and motor, the coordination of which, as just indicated, can be im- 
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proved; it can also be extended to other forms of transportation such as air 
and water. 

26-22. Character and Control of Communication. Whereas transpor- 
tation is the physical movement of tangible commodities and visible pople 
by freight and passenger services respectively, communication is the 
conveyance of intangible ideas, either by invisible voices or by written and: 
code messages, either with or without the use of wires. It is obvious that, 
communication is generally more rapid than transportation. Aviation has; 
supplied rapid transportation to almost all places, but radio has provided] 
almost instantaneous communication to most people. 

A special constitutional provision gave Congress authority over the 
postal system, which was originally the chief means of public communica- 
tion; it was, therefore, promptly made a public legal monopoly. 

Early in our country’s history. Chief Justice Marshall defined commerce 
to include all intercourse. Hence, the Federal government’s control over 
interstate commerce included the regulation of communication, as well as 
transportation. Its authority was clearly established before the successive 
inventions of the telegraph, the telephone, and the radio. As explained in 
a previous chapter, commerce, which changes the place of things, is not to 
be confused with manufacture, which changes their form. 

26—23. Improvements in Communication, a. Telegraph and Telephone. 
In 1844 Samuel Morse, the inventor, sent the first telegram over a line 
between Washington and Baltimore. It was not until 1888, however, that 
Federal control was finally secured over our continental system of wires. 
This act of 1888 vested the regulation of interstate telegraph lines in the 
hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission, created, as we have seen, 
in the preceding year for the regulation of the railroads. Such action was 
logical, because telegraph lines, for the most part, bordered railroad tracks, 
and railroad stations generally functioned also as telegraph offices. But 
other laws had given the Postmaster General certain regulatory powers 
over our telegraph system. Such division of Federal authority was con- 
flicting and confusing. _ / 

The telephone of Alexander Graham Bell was a novelty at the Phil-j 
adelphia Centennial Exhibition of 1876. Early telephone lines were short;' 
reception was imperfect, and the service was poor as judged by modem 
standards. But improvements rapidly followed invention, and telephone 
service grew in popularity and in effectiveness. It passed successively andj 
successfully from local to state range, from intrastate to interstate use,| 
and, finally, from interstate to international commimication. Independent 
telephone companies were gradually integrated with each other and com- 
bined with telegraph service. 

6. Invention of Radio. The development of wireless communication 
presented an even greater problem in governmental control than had com- 
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munication by wire. Effective regulation of this new device was as dif- 
ficult as it was important. Radio communication was never intrastate in 
scope; it immediately grew to interstate and international proportions. 
The Federal Radio Commission, an independent administrative agency, 
was organized in 1927 to distribute wave lengths among approved sending 
stations and to supervise programs disseminated through the air. 

26-24. Federal Communications Commission, o. Origin and Organi- 
zation. By act of Congress in 1934, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, a body of seven members, was appointed by the President of the 
United States witt\jtpproval of the Senate. It assumed jurisdiction over 
almost all forms of interstate communication except the mail, which still 
remained under the Postmaster General. The Federal Radio Commission 
was abolished; its staff and records were transferred to the new organiza- 
tion, which assumed its former responsibihties. Moreover, control over 
communication by telegraph and telephone, previously shared between the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the Postmaster General, also was 

concentrated in it. • j. i. 

The Federal Communications Commission was to regulate interstate 

communication by wires and wireless, just as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulated interstate transportation. This new parallel agency 
was organized in a comparable fashion and subjected to similar regulations. 
Not more than four members might belong to the same political party; 
no member might own the securities of, or have a financial interest in, a 
company engaged in communication by wire or wireless. 

6. Powers and Policies. The Federal Communications Commission has 
the following powers and responsibilities: (1) to prescribe just and reason- 
able charges for interstate communication services; (2) to require all corn- 
panies engaged in interstate or foreign communication to file - copies o f .their 
contracts with other companies engaged in similar business; (3) to investi- 
gate the management and records of companies engapd in communica- 
tion; (4) to grant or withhold pemission for an extension of their lines or 
areas of communication; and (5) to require each carrier of communication 
service by \vire or wireless to furnish necessaiy information about its 
property to the Commission. 

W^ith regard to wire service, the Commission may, after public hearings, 
authorize the consolidation of two or more telephone companies, if it re- 
gards such action as mutually profitable and socially desirable. A previous 
chapter recounted how telephone service, like electric power and light, was 
at first local and Umited; it was therefore formerly viewed as a competitive 
industry, and not as a natural rnonopoly of organization. 

In respect to radio broadcasting and wireless communication, the Act 
of 1934 creating the Federal Communications Commission declared its 
policy to be 
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... to maintain the control of the United States over aU the channels of interstate 
and' foreign radio transmission; and to provide for the use of such channels, but 
not the pwiership thereof, by persons ior limited periods of time, under licenses 
granted by Federal authority. 

In accordance with this statutory policy, the Federal Communications 
Commission has required licenses for the operation of all radio broad- 
casting stations except those of the United States government, which are 
assigned special call letters. Licenses to private parties are granted for 
specific and limited periods. They may be renewed on approval by the 
Commission; they may be revoked for disregard for, or disobedience of, its 
regulations. The Federal Communications Commission has authority and 
responsibility in the assignment of bands of frequencies or wave lengths to 
various stations and in approval or disapproval of the amoimt of power 
used and the schedule of time selected for broadcasts. , 

26-26. Concluding Word. These special problems of transportation and | 
communication are more or less typical of all public utilities, whether j 
national, state, or local in scope. The allied questions of valuation and 
rate making, which are present in each of them, are of especial significance 
in the study of all public utilities. The basic issues thereof and the usual 
approaches thereto, outlined for the railroads, can be applied with ap- 
propriate modifications to other and to intrastate utilities, such as busses 
and streetcar lines, which are subject to the public-service commissions of 
their respective states, just as great railroads are controlled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the United States. ^ , 

As most public utilities are natural monopolies of organization, compej 
tition therein is undesirable and effective social control, therefore, is im 
perative, whether it be by governmental regulation or governmental opw- 
ation. Industrial monopolies or the trusts, however, present questions oi the 
possibility and the desirabiUty of dissolution. The problem here is one of the 
revival of competition and the repression of unfair methods of competition. 

This chapter concludes our discussion of monopolies. Having treated 
the more materialistic problems of land and capitalistic organization in 
these two parts, we now move on to the more human problems of labor and 
the national welfare. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. a. Show why the determination of a *Tair rate” is complex. 
h. What does it involve? 

2. o. Why is railroad valuation difficult? 

h. Compare theories of railroad valuation, 

3. a. Explain the principle of indirect costs. 

h. Show how it is involved in the determination of railroad rates. 

4. a. Explain the principle of joint costs. 

b. Show how it is involved in the determination of railroad rates. 
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6. What is meant by the upper and lower limits of railroad rates? „ 

6. What is meant by the expression ‘"charging what the traffic will bear”? Is it 

benevolent or malevolent in its implication? u -i i 

7. a. Do you regard governmental ownership and/or operation of the railroads as 

inevitable? Why or why not? 

6. As desirable? Why or why not? 

8. Show how changes in travel habits have affected the railroads. 

9. Make out a case for or against a strong American merchant marine. 

10. How can our transportation agencies be coordinated under private ownership 
and operation? If not, what alternative? 

11. Indicate functions and powers of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

12. Outline purposegjowers, functions, and organization of the Federal Commumca- 
tions Commission. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Best basis for valuation of ’the railroads. 

2. Social versus economic considerations in the determination of railroad rates. 

3. Recent improvements in railroad transportation. 

4. Important railroad reorganizations. 

5. Proposal to postalize railroad rates. 

6. Federal regulation of motor transportation. 

7. Development of aviation in the United States. 

8. Federal control over communication in the United States before and aft^r the 
invention of the radio. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


PROSPERITY, PRODUCTIVITY, AND THE NATIONAL INCOME 


27-1. Ideal of Economic Prosperity. Prosperity may be defined as a 
relative abundance of economic goods. Poverty, on the contrary, is a con- 
dition of insufficiency or scarcity. 

Social welfare, like individual happiness, requires more elements than 
adequate income. Aesthetic ideals and ethical values also are implied. Bu 
economics is a bread-and-butter subject, and the economist confines him- 
self to the business of getting a living. Economic prosperity, however, is 
basic to social welfare and personal happiness. Ordinary human beings 
require sufficient income to meet the physical needs of life and to conform 

to the social standards of the group. 

Prosperity is an economic ideal in the same sense that democracy is a 
political ideal, virtue a moral ideal, and beauty an aesthetic ideal. An ideal 
is a relative term and a changing concept. Social progress in that direction 
is accompanied by a lifting of the particular ideal to still higher standards. 
Consequently, progress toward it is obscured. Thus economic progress 
toward an existing ideal of prosperity constantly advances that goal of 
material well-being. As higher planes of living are enjoyed, still higher 


standards are desired. . i - 4 . 

27-2. Causes of National Prosperity. Causes of national prosperity are 

similar to those of economic progress, for prosperity is a test and a goal of 
economic progress. A discussion of them involves a review of all factors 


The primary agents of production are land and labor. A rich geograph- 
ical environment, occupied by an intelligent and industrious people, is 
conducive to national prosperity, provided the population is not too dense. 
Economic progress is conditioned also by the accumulation of a social sur- 
plus of durable economic goods, by an advance in the arts of production, 

and by an improvement in social institutions. i.. n . 

The material well-being of our industrial civilization is due chiefly to a 
favorable ratio of population to natural resources and to the substitution ot 
power machinery for hand tools and of modem technology for pnmitive 
handicrafts. In short, the Industrial Revolution made possible our tran- 
sition from a past deficit economy of pain to the present surplus economy of 
pleasure. The so-called “problem of overproduction” or surplus com- 

533 
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modities snd enforced leisure in the unpleasant form of unemployment 
have replaced the former problems of insufficient goods and excessive hours 
of exploited labor. 

27-3. American Prosperity. In spite of recurrent depressions and per- 
sistent poverty, the United States is a relatively prosperous nation. Nature 
has been very bountiful to us; our physical environment has valuable and 
varied resources. Moreover, the population of America is not so dense as 
that of Europe and Asia. 

Although waste and exploitation have occurred, utilization of our re- 
sources and adaptation by our people have been fairly satisfactory. Our 
inventive genius an& capacity for industrial organization are famous. 
Productivity per acre is higher in other countries that practice a more in- 
tensive cultivation of their land, but productivity per man is higher in the 
United States than in most other portions of the world. 

27-4. Wigh Productivity Essential to Great Prosperity. Supply and 
demand are related in that consuming power comes ultimately from pro- 
duction, and, in the long run, improved production permits increased con- 
sumption. Higher planes of living therefore are promoted, not menaced, 
by mechanical inventions and industrial improvements. On the other 
hand, long-continued strikes and mdespread destruction of wealth, in order 
to raise wages or prices, reduce the real national income of our people. Re- 
striction of output operates in the same negative fashion. If a conflict of 
interests among different groups results in a curtailment of production, the 
national income is reduced and planes of living are lowered. 

27-6. Equitable Distribution Also Essential to Prosperity. Individual 
planes of living, however, do not always improve promptly or propor- 
tionately with an increase in industrial production. In this land of plenty , 
even in periods of so-called “prosperity,” some families live in dire pov- 
erty. Many workers suffer severely from unemployment in economic de- 
pressions. In short, our prosperity has been unevenly diffused throughout 
our population and irregularly distributed over periods of time. It has 
been honeycombed by inequality and harassed by instability. 

The depression years from 1929 to 1933 demonstrated that American 
prosperity was instable and spotty in character. Although the United 
States had increased production, it had not proportionately or simulta- 
neously expanded distribution. Truly it is an uncertain or ill-digested 
prosperity that is unable to consume its own huge output because of a mal- 
distribution of purchasing power among the masses of people and because 
of instability of income over periods of time. 

27-6. Distinction between Wealth and Income. Economic wealth in- 
cludes all goods having materiality, utility, scarcity, and transferability. 
It is the stock of economic commodities in existence at a particular time. 
Income, on the other hand, is a flow of commodities and services over a 
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definite period of time. Wealth is a source of income; and income is the 

product or yield of wealth, worked on by labor. . 

To use a familiar illustration, a cow is wealth, but her milk is income. 
Aeain, wealth may be compared to a reservoir of water, and income to the 
stream flow into it or the pipe flow out of it. “Killing the goose which lays 
the golden egg” is a simple way of saying that the destruction of wealth or 
capital prevents the future yield of income from it. , ^ , 

It is obvious that great inequalities exist in the ownership of this huge 
stockpile of economic commodities called our national wealth. It is equally 
apparent that the stream of national income flows irregularly and spas- 
modically; it also divides itself unevenly into branches of different size. 
To some individuals, in good times, come shiny automobiles, fine clothes, 
and other luxuries; whereas to other families come merely the bare neces- 

si ties of life. . . . j. • 

This distinction between wealth and income is important in public 
finance. Income taxes are based on the flow of commodities and services in 
the form of wages, salaries, rent, interest, and profits enjoyed ^ 

calendar year. On the other hand, the general property tax is based on the 
value of the wealth, real or personal, owned by an individual at the tune 

the assessment is made. . , n wu j 

27-7. Composition of National Wealth. It is easy to define wealth a.nd 

income and to draw a glib distinction between them. But the application 
of these generalities to particular problems is difficult, as can be seen in'an 
attempt to appraise the national wealth and income of the United btates. 
The same things are not economic wealth among different peoples and even 
within the same nation over a long period of years. Water is a fr^ good to 
most of us, but land is not. On the other hand, the reverse might weU be 
the situation among nomadic tribes in the Sahara Desert. 

As population increases, natural resources, such as timber, develop 
scarcity and acquire value. What were formerly regarded as free pods 
become economic goods. The legal institution of private ppperty is ex- 
tended to protect their owners. Hence the paradox of wealth. As we b^ 
come poorer in some forms of physical wealth, we become richer m their 
pecuniary values. This difficulty must be recognized by students of eco- 
nomics who would measure the increase or decrease in our national wealth 
over a period of time. Thus an increase in monetary value, as revealed by 
various census estimates, is due, in part, to the fact that some for^ of 
wealth have increased in value while their physical stock has been depleted. 

The reverse is equally true. In a year of bumper crops farmers may re- 
ceive less money for more produce than in former years when food was 


27-8 Composition of National Income. It is similarly difficult to deter- 
mine just what items should be included under the term “income.’' A moot 
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point is the matter of savings. Should savings be regarded as a flow of in- 
come, or as an increase in wealth, or both? If regarded as income, should 
savings be measured when made or when consumed, or at both 

times? , 

Numerous services are self-created, and many commodities are home- 
grown or homemade. Hence, some income must be imputed, while other 
income can be computed. We cannot say that a farmer and his wife who 
live on their own land and who consume their own produce are any less in- 
come-producing and income-consuming merely because their commodities 
and services do notjjo through the market and hence fail to register under 
our price system. 

27-9. Difficulties in Measurement of National Wealth and Income. 

Measurement of the national wealth and income is even more difficult than 
their definition. The national wealth includes public goods, as well as 
economic goods and free goods. Some of these public goods, such as roads, 
are economically productive; but others, such as battleships, are destruc- 
tive. Necessary or unnecessary, desirable or undesirable, they do not yield 
individual incomes. 

An increasing portion of the national income goes into collective con- 
sumption, which is represented by such divergent governmental services as 
furnishing aids to transportation or means of protection, illumination, or 
education. Although important, should these items be regarded as parts of 
the national income? If so, how can these different types of service be ap- 
praised in dollars? Even though their cost figures are accepted, should they 
be added at the time of production or distributed over the period of con- 

sumption? . r 4.- 

Part of the national income goes into the formation of consumption 

goods, but another portion merely replaces capital goods that have been 
used for further production, rather than for immediate and direct con- 
sumption. Again, constant care must be taken to avoid duplication of the 
same items that may reappear in various forms as they go through our 
roundabout process of production. Iron ore, for example, becomes pig 
iron, which is used to make steel, which, in turn, is fashioned into motor 
cars! Coal, on the contrary, is consumed in the manufacturing process. 
Correct appraisal would be concerned with the net value added, and not 
with the gross volume of production. Due allowance must be made for 
commodity turnover and for the replacement fund of industry, or the na- 
tional income will be exaggerated far beyond its true size. 

It is important that real income be distinguished from monetary income. 
Any estimate of the national wealth or income over a i^riod of years must 
be refined for changes in the general price level. The increase or decrease 
either in wealth or in income, as expressed in dollars, may be apparent 
rather than actual, owing to changbs meanwhile in the purchasing power of 
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money. Real income is a flow of commodities or services for which dollars 
have been merely the current medium of exchange or fluctuating standard 

of value. r- 1 r u 

Finally, changes in our national income should be renned for changes m 

population, as well as for changes in prices. Per capita income is more 
significant than total income. It should always be remembered, however, 
that average income is not actual income. Because of economic inequality 
and instability, national prosperity does not guarantee individual pros- 
perity to all people at all times, even though the total income in the long 

run is great enough to afford decent planes of living for all families. 

27-10. Growth of Our National Income. The pioneer study of the 
national’ income of the United States was that made by Dr. W. I. King, 
working under the auspices of the National Bureau of Economic Research.* 
He concluded that the real per capita income of our people, as expressed in 
terms of a constant, namely, the average price level from 1890 to 1899, had 
increased from $69 in 1850 to $262 in 1910. Apparently, the average per 
capita real income of the people of the United States had increased four- 
fold during this period of 60 years. Although some of this expansion of 
the national income can be explained by our transition from a subsistence 
economy to one of exchange, making for more complete recording, much 
of it was due to an increase in industrial production. ,. j u 

A subsequent analysis'* of our national income by Dr. King studied the 
two following decades even more carefully; it covered the 20 years before 
the stock-market crash of 1929. His later findings indicated that the total 
national income, including imputed income for commodities and semces 
not exchanged, as expressed in current dollars, tripled, rising from 30 bil- 
lion dollars in 1909 to 89 billion dollars in 1928. When refined for changes 
in the purchasing power of the dollar, the real, national unr 

United States nearly doubled in this same 20 years, rising from 31 biUion 
dollars in 1909 to 54 billion dollars in 1928, using constant dollars of 1913 
purchasing power. Refining these estimates for changes in popuktion, per 
capita national income in current dollars more than doubled, nsmg from 
$327 in 1909 to $749 in 1928; per capita real income increased by one- 
third, rising from $346 in 1909 to $452 in 1929, as expressed in constant 

dollars of 1913 purchasing power. _ 

27-11. Later Changes in National Income. These investigations ol in- 
come by the National Bureau of Economic Research, begun by Dr. King, 
were continued by Dr. Kuznets. Their method of computation differed 
somewhat and the periods studied overlapped. Table 17 ^ves the annual 
national income from 1919 to 1938, expressed in current dollars, in constant 


> King W. I., “Wealth and Income of the People of the United States. 

* King,’ W. L, and Lillian Epstein, “The National Income and Its Purchasmg 


Power.” 
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dollars of 1929 purchasing power, and in percentages of the average annual 
real income for the total period. 

Except for the minor depression of 1921 with its commodity-price de- 
flation, the national income of the United States expanded steadily during 
the prosperous twenties. Total national income in current dollars in- 
creased from 64 billion dollars in 1919, the first postwar year, to 82 billion 
dollars in 1928, the last year before the stock-market crash of 1929. Even 
more convincing evidence of the prosperity of this decade was the revela- 


Year 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


Table 17. N^ional Income of the United States,* 1919-1938 


Billion 

current 

dollars 


64.2 

74.2 
59.4 

60.7 
71.6 
72.1 

76.0 
81.6 

80.1 

81.7 


Billion 

1929 

dollars 


57.0 

58.4 

56.5 
60.8 

70.7 

71.7 
73.9 

79.0 

79.6 

81.1 


Per cent 
average 
annual 
income 


81.4 

83.5 
80.7 
86.9 

101.0 

102.4 

105.6 

112.9 

113.8 

115.8 


Year 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 


Billion 

current 

dollars 


87.2 
77 ^ 

60.3 

42.9 
42.2 
49.5 

54.4 

62.9 

70.5 

65.5 


Billion 

1929 

dollars 


87.1 
79.9 
69.3 

55.6 

56.7 

62.1 
65.6 

75.0 

80.8 

79.0 


Per cent 
average 
annual 
income 


124.4 

114.2 

99.0 
79.5 

81.0 
88.8 
93.7 

107.2 

115.4 
112.9 


* Kuznets, S., L. Epstein, and E. Jbnks, “National Income and Its Composition, 1919 1939, p. 


137. 


tion that our total national income in constant dollars of 1929 purchasing 
power rose from 57 billion dollars in 1919 to 81 billion dollars in 1928. It 
seems reasonable to believe, therefore, that from the conclusion of the 
First World War, or, at least, from the minor depression of 1921, to the in- 
ception of the major depression in 1929, a period of relative prosperity and 
stability in commodity prices, the total national income of the United 
States, real as well as monetary, increased by about one-third. 

The V-shaped picture of the thirties, a decade of depression and recovery, 
is very different. The national income of the United States dropped from a 
1929 peak of 87 billion dollars to a 1932-1933 valley of 42 billion dollars in 
current dollars, or from a 1929 crest of 87 billion dollars to a 1932-1933 
trough of 56 billion dollars in constant dollars of 1929 purchasing power. 
In other words, our total monetary income fell to one-half, and our total 
real income to two-thirds their former levels. 

From these depths of depression, our national income, expanded by 
public work and relief, increased by about one-half during the first five 
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years of the New Deal. It rose from a 1932-1933 valley of 42 billion dollars 
to a 1937 peak of 71 billion dollars in current dollars or from a 1932-1933 
trough of 56 billion dollars to a 1937 crest of 81 bilUon dollars m constant 
dollars of 1929 purchasing power. The 1937 level, however, was still below 
the former peak of 1929, both in constant and in cureent dollars. 

The following year, 1938, experienced a recession, in which our total 
monetary income dropped sharply and our total real income declined mod- 
erately. In the autumn of the next year, 1939, the Second World War 
broke out. This great conflict, we shall now see, brought momentous 
changes in the volume and character of the national income of the United 

States. ^ , 

27-12. National Income during the Second World War. a. General 

Increase. The national income of the United States during the next few 
years was greatly influenced by the Second World War. The penod from 
1939 to 1943, inclusive, was studied by Dr. Kuznets. His findings, a sequel 
to his earlier survey, are stated in Table 18. The annual national income 

Table 18. National Product — Wartime Concept * 


(Current prices in billion dollars) 



1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 


64.8 

68.8 

77.7 

85.1 

94.1 

2. Nonwar capital formation: 

13.2 

16.7 

20.9 

8.8 

2.7 

h. Net 

6.0 

9.3 

13.0 

0.1 

-6.5 

3. War output: 

1.4 

2.8 

12.8 

50.3 

81.3 


1.4 

2.8 

12.5 

49.5 

79.5 

4. National product: 

79.4 

88.3 

11.1.4 

144.2 

178.1 

(X^ \jjrooo 1 1 • 

h M 4- 2?) 4- 3b) 

72.2 

80.9 

103.2 

134.7 

167.1 

0 . rseii 1,1 ^ 1 







♦Kuznets. S.. “National Product in Wartime.” p. 36. NationafBureau of Economic Research, New 


York. 1946. 


is given, and each total is broken down into consumers’ goods, nonwar 
capital formation, and war output. 

Although comparable estimates for some recent years are not at hand, 
other studies indicate that the peak of production was reached m 1944. and 
that it was maintained at that high level until victory was achieved m 1945. 
Then followed a year of reconversion and industrial disputes, but produc- 
tion and employment recovered in 1947, when they were weU above their 
wartime peaks, as measured in current dollars. 
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Under the duress of the Second World War, according to Dr. Kuznets, 
the gross national income of the United States, expressed in current dol- 
lars, rose from 79 billion dollars in 1939 to 178 billion dollars in 1943; the 
net national income in current dollars increased during the same period 
from 72 billion dollars to 167 billion dollars. Because of price controls im- 
posed, inflation was not so great during the Second World War as it had 
been during and immediately after the First W orld War. Consequently , 
most of this increase in total monetary income represented an expansion of 
real income. 

Other studies alsfl^oint to the startling conclusion that the real national 
income of the United States doubled from 1939 to 1943. Confirmation of 
this conclusion can be found in the index of industrial production, prepared 
by the Federal Reserve Board of Governors, which rose from its prewar 
base of 100 per cent for the r935 to 1939 average to a 1943 peak of 239 per 
cent. With the advent of victory abroad, followed almost immediately by 
strikes at home, this index fell to about 160 per cent in 1946, but it rose 
somewhat the following year with an improvement in industrial relations. 

b. Changes in Composition of National Income. Breaking down this 
wartime increase in industrial production and the comparable or consequent 
expansion of our national income, it is apparent that most of it is to be ac- 
counted for by war output, which rose from 1.4 billion dollars in 1939 to 
81.3 billion dollars (gross) or 79.5 billion dollars (net) in 1943. This sixty- 
fold increase in war output was phenomenal and unprecedented. At its 
peak in 1943, our national war output was equal to, or even greater than, 
our total national income for most prewar years. Although representing 
real income and constituting half the total national income in 1943, these 
goods were instruments of destruction, which were neither implements of 
production nor enjoyables for consumption. The moralist can debate the 
philosophical question of whether this was true or false prosperity. The 
economist can speculate about what our wartime industrial production re- 
vealed about America’s capacity to produce, were it converted from tanks 
to tractors and diverted from bombing cities to building houses. 

As indicated by Table 18, nonwar capital formation expanded gener- 
ously from 1939 to 1941, i.e., in the period immediately before Pearl Harbor, 
but it contracted sharply in the following years, when American industry 
was forced by our own entrance into the war to convert from the manu- 
facture of automobiles and electric refrigerators to the making of war- 
planes and battleships. Gross nonwar capital formation in current dollars 
first increased from 13.2 billion dollars in 1939 to 20.9 billion dollars in 
1941 and then decreased to 2.7 billion dollars in 1943. What was even more 
significant, net nonwar capital formation first expanded from 6 billion 
dollars in 1939 to 13 billion dollars in 1941 ; then it almost ceased to exist, 
falling to 0.1 billion dollars in 194'^; finally, net capital formation was sue- 
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cecded by net capital depletion in nonwar industries, reaching in 1943, two 
years before the conclusion of the war, a deficit figure of 6.5 billion dollars. 
The immediate postwar period, therefore, faced the grave problem of 
capital replacement, as well as that of industrial reconversmn. It also pre- 
sented opportunities for consumers to secure some previously mobtam- 
able goods, although it took a long time to refill the pipe lines of peaceful 
industry, particularly in the case of durable goods. 

The flow of commodities and services to consumers rose steadily from 
64.8 billion dollars in 1939 to 94.1 billion dollars in 1943. Despite popular 
opinion to the contrary, the American people as a whole consumed more 
goods during the war than they had before the war, even though certain 
types of goods were in short supply. The character of consumption changed 
with industrial conversion, but its volume expanded. Consumables in 
current dollars rose by almost one-half from 1939 to 1943. Even allowing 
for increased costs of living, and refining monetary consumers income for 
changes in the general price level, the real consumption income of the 
American people as a whole shrank little, if any, during the Second World 
War. Indeed, it probably increased moderately. To be sure, the in- 
cidence of this income, like the character of production and consumption, 
was altered. Some groups, especially people on salaries and others wi 
fixed incomes, suffered sharp reductions in their customary planes of hying, 
while still other and larger groups enjoyed increased incomes and higher 
planes of living. Price control and the rationing of certain commodities 
slowed down the inflationary spiral of mounting costs of living; they also 
promoted a wider and fairer distribution of scarce and necessary articles. 

27-13. National Income Is Net Current Production. Because our na- 
tional income really consists of the total, net, current production of all our 
people, there must be a correlation between, if not a complete identity o , 
income and production. This can be seen in Chart 11, which traces the 
movements of our national income and our industrial production from the 
First World War through the Second World War. The national income 
figures are those of Dr. Kuznets; they are stated in billions of current dol- 
lars. The industrial production index (Table 19), unadjusted for seasona 
variations, is that of the Federal Reserve Board; it is expressed m per- 
centages with the 1935 to 1939 average as base, or 100 per cent. There is 
no adequate index of total production. Because our production mdex is 
limited to manufactures and to percentages of physical output, whereas the 
income figures are totals given in billions of current dollars, only a rough 
correlation can be expected. Nevertheless, the general pattern, which is 
that of the business cycle, is the same in both cases, although the tune and 
degree of change vary. 

Chart 12 pictures the growth of our national income during and immedi- 
ately after the Second World War, as indicated by the President’s Economic 
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Chart 11. National income and industrial production from the First World War through 
the Second World War. 


1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

* Consumer income, spendinq oind saving 

Chart 12. Recent growth"of our national income. 


{Data from the PresiderU's Midyear Eco- 


UHABT iz. necem growxn oi our nawonn-i 97 

nomic Report to Congress, 1947, Chart adapted from The New York Times, Sunday, July 27, 
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Report to Congress at midyear, 1947. According to this survey, national 
income in current dollars almost tripled, allowing some saving, despite 


Table 19. Physical Volume of Industrial Production * 


(Base or 100 per cent is average of 1935-1939) t 



* Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
t Unadjusted for seasonal variations. 


the drain of the war. In the postwar period, however, the percentage of 
rising personal incomes saved began to decline as the cost of living rose. 

27-14. Types of Prosperity, a. True and False. True prosperity con- 
sists of a relative abundance of economic goods, which have either useful- 
ness for production or utility in consumption. False prosperity, on the 
contrary, is an abundance of military weapons, or implements of destruc- 
tion. Although the national income of the United States almost double 
during the Second World War, this great increase in commodities and 
services, of necessity, took the perverted form of war goods. Hence, it waa 
false and not true prosperity. Paradoxically speaking, it was mcreased 


production for improved destruction. . , . j 

This great emergency, nevertheless, revealed Amencas tremendous 
productive capacity and its remarkable industrial flexibility. If the r^ 
sultant gains and technological improvements can be utilized as effectively 
in the arts of peace as they we by the ardors of war, the planes of living 
of all people can be raised to still higher levels. Removal of the strain o 
war and the menace of violent death will permit the increased leisure from 
shorter hours of work to be devoted to the realization of the more abundant 


li£0 

5. Real and Artificial Prosperity. Real prosperity is brought about by 
an actual increase in the physical volume of production, whereas artificial 
prosperity is stimulated by rising prices or inflation. Real prospenty is 
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attested not by an expansion of money or credit but by an abundance of 
economic goods with which to gratify human wants. The artificial pros- 
perity of inflation is as deceptive to an ignorant person as the flushed face 
of an unhealthy individual suffering from fever or high blood pressure and 
approaching physical collapse. Similarly, inflation may be followed by a 
financial crisis with subsequent deflation and depression. 

27 - 16 . New Industrial Revolution in America. The total volume of 
production and the rate of productivity per man-hour so increased in this 
country during and between the two world wars that the United States 
may be said to have experienced a new industrial revolution and to have 
emerged as the world’s greatest industrial power. 

Direct causes of this increased productivity have been the rapid invention 
of new machinery, the discovery of new sources of power, and continued 
improvements in industrial processes. Indirect causes have been general 
economic advances, such as the extension of economic and educational op- 
portunities. Although a strong argument for the capitalistic system of 
private enterprise, its critics have pointed to the fact that this great in- 
crease in production has been marked by recurrent depressions and marred 
by persistent poverty. Most impartial students, however, agree that the 
chief secret of the so-called “new industrial revolution” lies in the rapid 
growth of acquired knowledge in the form of improved industrial tech- 
niques, in the great accumulation of such capital instruments as power 
machinery, and in the fuller and better utilization of various forms of me- 

chanical energy. • -n a* 

In this superior adaptation to our physical environment, scientific dis- 

coveries have been basic. Their practical utilization by the common people 
has been prompt and popular. The inventive genius of the Yankee has 
been conspicuous and ubiquitous. American laborsaving devices are 
famous and familiar the world over. The automatic cotton picker is a late 
example in a long series; it may be as significant for the future as was Eli 
Whitney’s cotton gin in the past. 

Recent developments in industrial chemistry are equally momentous: 
plastics and stainless steel, multiple-purpose glass, paper from cornstalks 
and silk from wood fiber, synthetic rubber and improved motor fuels, to 
mention only a few of these modem marvels. Great industries are actively 
seeking inventions and improvements in their scientific laboratories. 
Trained specialists continuously experiment with new methods and test 
various materials and devices. They do not wait passively for discoveries 
to be made or inventions to occur to some ingenious operator on his re- 
petitive job. The General Electric Company, for example, established its 
“House of Magic” for experimentation in practical physics, and the Du- 
Pont Company proudly announced its slogan, “Better Living through 
Chemistry.” 
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The productivity of a free American worker is many times that of a Greek 
slave That ancient laborer toiled with his bare hands or, at the most, 
with a few simple tools, whereas the modem operator merely guides the 
tireless giant of power machinery. A miller working with rough stones 
from dawn to dark in the Golden Age of Pericles could grind only one bar- 
rel of flour a day, but a large mechanized factory in Minneapolis now daily 
produces thousands of barrels of flour. Similarly, a medteval scribe took 
months to copy a single manuscript, whereas a modem printing press rolls 
off hundreds of copies of a popular book in a few hours. 

The invention of power machinery and improvements in industrial proc- 
esses have been continuous since the advent of the factory system dimng 
the old Industrial Revolution in England almost two centuries ago. T e 
process has been accelerated and the movement has gathered momentum 
during the new industrial revolution in the United States. Inability to 
adjust our social organization with commensurate speed and comparable 
efficiency has created a maladjustment, currently known as a culture 

lag.” It culminated in the great depression of the early thirties. 

Increased mechanization of industry necessitated expansion of the busi- 
ness unit and intensification of division of labor. The holding company or 
the super corporation supplanted the earlier and smaller joint stock com- 
pany Repetitive tasks were substituted for general occupations as the 
machine operator on an assembly line replaced the craftsman on custom 
work. The preceding part of this text explained how large-scale manu- 
facture was followed by large-scale management. Finally, mechamzation 
and standardization reached their climax in mass production, so well il- 
lustrated by the automobile industry. Indeed, mass production occupied 
a place in the new industrial revolution similar to that of the factory system 
in the first Industrial Revolution. It was largely responsible for the tre- 
mendous increase in manufacturing output during the Second World War. 

Just as the noisy, dirty steam engine personified the early ph^es of the 
Industrial Revolution in England, so the quiet electric motor and the clean 
hydroelectric turbine personify the silent power of the later mdustria 
revolution in the United States. The cheap and efficient tra,nsmission of 
electricity is now revolutionizing city and farm, home and offic^ an 
manufacture as well as transportation. It h^ been said that, whereas 
steam power was the enemy of the home, electric power is its fnend. /Elec- 
tricity and the electric motor may stimulate the future decentralization of 
light industries, just as the steam engine necessitated the past concentra- 
tion of the heavy industries. Thus, there have been two opposing forces, 
namely, centralization and decentralization, in industry. ^ r . i a. u 
27-16. Potential Capacity and Actual Production. In spite of the tech- 
nological progress of the new industrial revolution, there has persisted a 
wide gap between America’s potential capacity and her actual production. 
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This gap was widened by the ravages of the great depression. It was closed 
by the industrial emergency of the Second World War. 

Studies of America’s capacity to produce and to consume were made by 
the Brookings Institution. The conclusions are given in the following 
paragraph. 

Making scientific allowance for climatic factors in the flow of materials and the 
demand for products, for breakdowns and other normal interruptions, for the avail- 
ability of labor, etc., it was found that throughout agriculture, manufacturing, 
mining, and other branches of industry, the practical productive capacity of the 
country in 1929 has bWn substantially greater than the capacity actually utilized. 
The percentage of utilization in that year was, on the average, 80 per cent— running 
from 45 per cent of practical capacity in the locomotive industry to 92 P®*’ 

the full-fashioned hosiery indusjyy Roughly speaking it was found that the 

country could have produced 20 per cent more than it did in ninety-six 

instead of eighty-one billions of doUars worth. And it was further found that the 
proportion of non-utilization had remained fairly constant over the thirty years 
preceding. The 1929 performance, moreover, was that of the productive mecha- 
nism at its best. At its worst, in 1932, the volume of. goods and service produced 
was about one-third less than the production of 1929.> 

27-17. Adequacy of Our National Prosperity. The adequacy of our 
prosperity can be tested by dividing the national income or the total volume 
of consumers' goods among all the individuals or families in this country. 
In spite of yearly fluctuations in the size of the national income, our annual 
per capita money income, or our national income per family , has generally 
kept ahead of the costs of maintaining a minimum standard of living. 
Hence it would seem that the national income of the United States has 
been large enough to abolish poverty, unless production is curtailed by a 
serious depression, or diverted by overinvestment in capital goods, or pe^ 
verted by war into weapons of destruction. But every individual or eac 
family must live on his or its own actual income, be it large or small, and 
not on a mathematical average. No matter how correct the statistical 
analysis may be, the average per-family national income cannot be drawn 
against to buy bread and butter for a real family. 

Although the national income of the United States generally has been 
large enough to permit a decent standard of living to be enjoyed by all 
workers, and even by all families under the assumption of one breadwmner 
per family of four or five, the average wage per family before the Second 
World War was inadequate to permit the maintenance of an American 
standard of living on the basis of one breadwinner to each family. Hence 
the families of many wage earners were living in poverty, or the wages of 
the head of the house were supplemented by the earnings of women and 
children. The next chapter will.discuss the issue of maldistribution, or 

‘ Mototon, Harold G., Economic Progress without Economic Revolution, Fortum 
Magazine^ Nov., 1936. 
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economic inequality; and the succeeding one will treat the problem of pov- 
erty, or economic insufficiency. 

27-18. Limitations of Present Prosperity. Perhaps a final word of 
caution is necessary. Although the equal division of the national income 
might temporarily raise all families out of what is regarded as poverty, it 
would not permit the popularization of conspicuous consumption. Nor 
would it permit the multiplication of leisure time without some sacrifice of 
economic well-being. The utopian dream of some visionaries, from Brook 
Farm to technocracy, that an equal division of the national income would 
permit all individuals to live in comparative luxury and leisure is neither 
logical in its theoretical inference nor correct in its factual basis. Pro- 
gressive standards of living are conditioned by constantly increased pro- 
duction. Although the repetition of this theme song of the present chapter 
may be tedious to the reader, certain national programs, union policies, 
and industrial practices that have sought to promote national prosperity or 
private profits by curtailment of production indicate the necessity of fur- 
ther education in fundamental economics. 

With continued mechanization and constantly improved processes, in- 
dustrial productivity may increase so rapidly that more goods than for- 
merly can be turned out in spite of a reduction in the length of the working 
day. But at any particular time and in a given state of the arts, economic 
well-being must choose between increased production and increased leisure 
or a judicious sharing of the two. As prosperity depends on production, 
so a decrease in production is a direct threat to national prosperity. 

Economic well-being is a problem of maldistribution, as well as one of 
insufficient or irregular production. Inadequate standards of living result 
not only from inefficient methods in industry, inadequate utilization of 
plant facilities, and instability in production, but also from extreme in- 
equalities in the distribution of the national income. ^ 

It does not follow, however, that communism or equality of income would 
ensure permanent prosperity. The per capita or per family division of the 
national income was suggested merely to obtain a theoretical average, in 
order to test the adequacy of our national income to maintain a decent 
standard of living for all people. Although the institution of private prop- 
erty has permitted the perpetuation of economic inequalities, it has acted 
also as a spur to increased productivity. Rash changes in distnbution, 
which savor of confiscation, might result in so great a decrease in the na- 
tional income that a lowering, instead of a raising, of planes of living might 
take place. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. What do you understand by economic prosperity as a social ideal? 

2. o. Distinguish between wealth and welfare. 
h. Between wealth and income. 
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3. What factors make you skeptical of all estimates of national wealth? 

4. Distinguish between real and monetary income. 

6 What is the best measure of economic prosperity? Why? 

e! What evidence is there to show that our national income was increasing before 

1929? Indicate the necessary statistical refinements. looo+^ioqo? 

7. What happened to the national income produced and paid out from 1929 to 1932 f 

8. Indicate quantitative and qualitative changes in the national income during the 

^X'maf doTou understand by the recent industrial revolution in the United States? 

Is the term a fair one? Why, or why not? 

10. What do you regard as the basic factors in an explanation of the economic pros- 

perity of the United States? ^ 

11 Why is the busine^ cycle a serious labor problem? 

12 How would you determine tho adequacy of the national income to permit decent 
standards of living to be enjoyed by all families? What are your conc isions? 

13. Distinguish between real an^ artificial prosperity ; between true and false prosperity. 
][4. Distinguish between production and productivity. 


Topics for Investigation 

1 National wealth of the United States and that of other countries. 

2. National income of the United States and that of other countries. 

3. Methods of computation and imputation used by the National Bureau of E 
nomic Research in its studies of the national income. 

4. Increase in industrial production from 1914 to 1929. 

5. Industrial production and productivity during the depression. 

6. Production under the National Industrial Recovery Admimstration and that 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

7. Industrial production during the Second World War. 

8. Prosperity panaceas. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE CHALLENGE OF MALDISTRIBUTION OR ECONOMIC 

INEQUALITY 

28-1 Causes of'social Unrest. Discontent is engendered by the follow- 
ing- (1) economic instability, indicated by the business cycle; (2) eco- 
nomic inequaUty, called maldistribution; (3) economic insufficiency, m the 
form of poverty; and (4) economic insecurity, illustrated by unemploymen . 
These four economic I’s mar our national prosperity and menace the 

capitalistic system. , ^ i • 

The preceding chapter sketched the growth of the national income of t e 

United States; it stressed our increasing productivity. This chapter will 
consider the division of the national wealth and the distnbution of our na- 
tional income among all the people of this rich country; it will examine the 
charge of economic inequality. The following chapter will treat the prob- 
lem of economic insecurity. ^ • j „ 

Great wealth and glaring want have made a striking contrast m dem - 
cratic America. Poverty has persisted in spite of increased productivity. 
Periods of prosperity have been followed by economic depressions, as the 
business cycle has run its erratic course. In short, American Prosperity 
has been limited to particular periods and to certain groups- Although 
money wages, and even real wages, have been higher in the United States 
than in most European countries, social insurance against economic in- 
security has been more extensive abroad than at home. Again, economic 

extremes have not been so great there as here. .it 

Conservative trade unionists accept capitalism and the wage system, but 
they strenuously attempt to raise their planes of living by various weapons 
of coUective bargaining. Socialists and syndicalists, however contend that 
serious economic inequality is inherent in any economy of individual enter- 
prise- they seek the elimination of capitalism either by evolutionaiy or by 
revolutionary methods. Still other critics of our present economic order 
hold that the house of capitalism should be repaired, but that it need not be 
rebuilt. They would retain the basic institutions of competition, individual 
enterprise, and private property, but would restrict the right of inheritance 
and extend the principle of progression in the taxation of large incomes. 

28-2. Unequal Division of Our National Wealth. One of the first care- 
ful studies of the ownership of the national wealth of the United States was 
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that made by Dr. W. I. King. His conclusions were based on a fairly ex- 
tensive survey of decedents’ property in two typical states, namely, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin. These conclusions are pictured in Charts 



Chart 13a. Division of population 
according to wealth in tlie*TfWlted 
States in 1927. According to 1927 
estimates of Dr. King, rich group in- 
cludes individuals owning $50,000 or 
more wealth; middle class includes 
individuals owning from $3,500 to 
$50,000 of wealth; poor includes in- 
dividuals owning less than $3,500 of 
wealth. 



Chart 135. Division of weal^ 
according to population in the United 
States in 1927. According to the 1927 
estimates of Dr. King, rich individ- 
uals (2 per cent of population) own 
40 per cent of the jnational wealth; 
middle classes (33 per cent of popula- 
tion) own 45 per cent of national 
wealth; poor individuals (65 per cent 
of popiilation) own 15 per cent of the 
national wealth. 


13a and 135. Dr. King summarized his findings shortly before the crash 
of 1929 as follows: 1 

The “rich,” 2 per cent of the people, owning $50,000 or more of wealth, 


own 40 per cent of the total wealth of the country. 

The “middle class,” 33 per cent of the people, owning from $3,500 to 
$50,000 of wealth, own 45 per cent of the total wealth of the country. 

The “poor,” 65 per cent of the people, owning less than $3,500 of wealtn, 
own 15 per cent of the total wealth of the country. 

28-3. Uneven Distribution of Our National Income, a. Before New 
Deal. Let us now see how the national income of the United States was 
distributed at the time that Dr. King made his pioneer study of the division 
of our national wealth. The annual reports of the Treasury Departmen 
give us authoritative information concerning the incomes of mdividuals, 

but they are limited to those making tax returns. 4.1, r ii 

For 1928 slightly over four million individuals, or about one-ten 0 a 
those gainfully employed, filed tax returns, which were compulsoiy to 
married people receiving over $3,500 and single people making over $1,500 
> King, W. I., Wealth Distribution in Continental United States, Jourwd of the 
American Statistical Association, June, 1927. 
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in that year. Within this relatively small group of individuals who filed 
income-tax returns for 1928, over one milUon, or about 25 per cent of those 
filing returns, reported incomes under $2,000; almost two million, or about 
50 per cent of those filing returns, reported incomes under $3,000; and over 
three mUlion, or about 75 per cent of those filing returns, reported incomes 
under $5,000. Total incomes reported by these three million individuals re- 
ceiving less than $5,000, and constituting three-fourths of the total number 
of individuals reporting incomes for that year, amounted to slightly less 
than one-third of the total income reported by all individuals. 

At the other ex^eme, 511 individuals in 1928, as compared with only 
152 in 1918, reported annual incomes of 1 million dollars or more; almost 
1,500 individuals in 1928, as compared with only 521 in 1918, reported an- 
nual incomes of $500,000 or over; and about 16,000 individuals in 1928, as 
compared with only 7,500*in 1918, reported annual incomes of $100,000 
and over. Although this last group of individuals receiving annual incomes 
of $100,000 or more constituted less than half of 1 per cent of the entire 
group of individuals paying income taxes for 1928, they received about 18 
per cent of total individual incomes for that year. 

This evidence seems to indicate that economic inequality was a problem 
of grave and growing significance in the prosperous decade before the crash 
of 1929. The growth of large fortunes apparently had accompanied the 
expansion of our national income described in the preceding chapter. Ihe 
great increase in the industrial production of the United States had not 
been disseminated proportionately, nor had it been stabilized permanently. 
Let us now see the effects of the great depression on the subsequent distn- 
bution of the national income of the United States. 

b. Income Distribution during New Deal. Whereas for 1928 about 4 
million individuals filed income-tax returns, for 1935 about 4.5 million in- 
dividuals did so. This was due to the fact that exemptions had meanwhile 
been reduced for married people from $3,500 to $2,500 and for single people 
from $1,500 to $1,000. But even with this broadening of the base of tax- 
ation, the proportion of individuals filing income-tax returns for 1935 was 
still only one-tenth of the total number of all gainfully employed people. 

Within the relatively small group of individuals who filed returns for 
1935, over 2 million, or about 45 per cent of all income reporters, received 
incomes under $2,000; over 3 million, or about 70 per cent of them, reported 
incomes under $3,000; and about 4 million, or 90 per cent, reported mcomes 
under $5,000. The effects of the depression were revealed in the greater 
number and larger proportion of people in the lower income groups in 1935, 

as compared with 1928. ... ... 

The total incomes reported by the 4 million individuals receivmg mcomes 
under $5,000 and constituting 90 per cent of all individuals reporting in- 
comes for 1935 represented only ISO per cent of the total amount of all m- 
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dividual incomes reported for that year. Although still disproportionate, 
distribution was less so than formerly to the extent that in 1928 individuals 
with incomes under $5,000 had made up three-fourths of the whole group 
of income reporters, although they had received only one-third of the total 

amount of income reported. . 

The half milli on individuals who received $5,000 or over in 1935 were 
only 10 per cent of the total number of individuals reporting income for 
that year, but they received, nevertheless, over 40 per cent of the total 
amount of income reported by all individuals. Individuals receiving $5,000 
or more in 1928 had made up one-fourth of all individuals reporting incomes, 
and they had received two-thirds of all individual income reported for that 
vear. It is obvious that this fortunate group was smaller both relatively 
Ld absolutely in 1935 than in 1928, but it is highly significant that its 
share of the smaller total income did not decrease in proportion to its rel- 
ative numerical decline. In other words, there were fewer people receivmg 
$5,000 a year or more and their incomes were smaller, but within that 
group the per capita share of the smaller total income was larger. 

In 1935 there were only 41 individuals, instead of 511, as in 1928, who 
reported annual incomes in excess of 1 million dollars; 150 individuals, in- 
stead of almost 1,500, who reported incomes of $500,000 or more; and 
slightly over 2,600 individuals, instead of almost 16,000, who reported an- 
nual incomes in excess of $100,000. The ravaps of the grpt depression 
had sharply reduced the number of individuals in the higher incime brack- 
ets. Between 1928 and 1935, many large fortunes had been dissipated; 


economic inequality had decreased. 

c. Income Distribution during the Second World War. The fiscal neces- 
sities of this great conflict, as explained in the chapters on public finance, 
increased Federal expenditures and expanded the national deU even more 
than had the public work and relief programs of the New Deal. After 
Pearl Harbor income-tax rates were increased and the taxpaying group 
was enlarged. A short form (1040A) was provided for optiopl use in 
reporting incomes derived exclusively from wages and salaries if the gross 


income did not exceed $3,000. 

Consequently, the number of individual incomptax payers was in- 
creased by almost 11 million or by over 41 per cent in this one year. For 
1942, over 36 million individuals, or about two-thirds of those gaiiUu y 
employed, reported taxable incomes, of whom about 16 million People, or 
approximately 44 per cent of all individuals reporting used the short, 
simplified form. Of the remaining 20 million individuals, t.c., those who 
used the larger form, another 16 million people, representing likewise an- 
other 44 per cent of all individuals reporting, stated various incomes under 
$3,000. Combining these two groups of individua,ls reporting small m- 
comes on different forms, there were about 32 million mdmduals, repre- 
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senting almost nine-tenths of all individuals reporting incomes for 1942, 
who reported incomes under $3,000. Nevertheless, their combined in- 
comes constituted only two-thirds of all individual incomes reported for 
that year. This lack of proportionality, although less than m the previous 
years studied, indicates that considerable economic inequality still existed 
In 1942, individuals receiving incomes under $5,000 made up 97 per cent 
of all those reporting income; they received 82 per cent of all individual 
income reported. It will be remembered that for 1935 individuals report- 
ing incomes under $5,000 had made up 90 per cent of all individuals re- 
porting income andJiad received only 60 per cent of all individual income 
reported. Going still further back, the group of individuals receiving under 
$5 000 in 1928 had made up 75 per cent of all individuals reporting income 
and had received only 33 pgr cent of all individual income reported. This 
review would seem to indicate considerable decrease in f 
itv. The relative size of the group receiving incomes under $5,000 had in- 
creased moderately, but its relative share of the total income received and 

reported had increased markedly. d>e aaa • iqao made im 

On the other hand, individuals receiving over $5,000 in 1942 made up 
only 3 per cent of all those reporting incomes for that year but they re- 
ceived 18 per cent, or six times their numerical proportion, of the total m- 
dividual incomes for that year. For 1935, individuals receiving over $5, WO 
had made up about 10 per cent of all those reporting incomes, but they had 
received 40 per cent, only four times their numerical proportion, of the 
total individual incomes for that year. Finally, for 1928, 
dividuals receiving over $5,000 had made up 25 per cent of all individuals 
reporting incomes, but they had received about 67 per cent, less than three 
times their numerical proportion, of the total individual incomes for that 
year. Again it must be observed that the ratio of large-income receivers to 
all income receivers had declined more rapidly than the ratio of their in- 
come to total income. The proportion of large-income receivers and even 
their relative share of the total income had decreased notably and steadily, 
but the disproportionality of income to individuals had increased from 
1928 through 1935 to 1942. It would seem that further concentration o 
income among a relatively smaller group of nch people receiving a re - 
atively smaller share of total income had taken place, despite a broad, 
general reduction of economic inequality throughout Amencan society as a 

^^1^1942, there were 38 individuals reporting annual incomes over 1 
lion dollars, instead of 41 such persons in 1935, and 511 such m 1928; there 
were 224 individuals, instead of 150 and 1,500 persons, respectiv^ re- 
porting incomes in excess of $500,000; and there were roughly 6,000 in- 
Liduals, instead of 2,600 and ,16,000 persons, respectively, reporting in- 
comes of $100,000 or more. Evidently there were more large incomes m 
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1942 than in 1935, although far less than in 1928. This observation is not 
surprising, because the year 1935 was less prosperous than either 1928 or 
1942. A comparison of the situation in 1942 with that in 1928 would be 
more fair, more striking, and more significant than a comparison of 1935 
with either 1928 or 1942. It is true that the war prosperity of 1942 did 
create or revive some large fortunes, but they were, relatively at least, 
fewer and smaller in 1942 than in 1928; the national income in 1942, as 
shown in the preceding chapter, was far greater than in 1928. 

In 1942, 385,000 individuals, a substantial group, but only slightly over 
1 per cent of all income receivers, reported incomes in excess of $10,000; 


Table 20. Individual Income Taxes for 1942 


Groups 

1 

Number of 
individuals 

Percentage 

of 

individuals 

Total amount 
of income, 
millions 

Pc;rcentage 
of income 


16,106,039 

44.18 

$25,716 

32.72 

Fnrm 1040 



2.68 

TTnrlor 5ft1 000 1 

3,189,377 

8.75 

2,102 

nnn jk‘2 000 1 

7,156,597 

19.03 

10,846 

13.80 

<ii9 nnn 000 1 

5,423,622 

14.88 

13,277 

16.89 

000- 000 

3,415,383 

779,448 

9.37 

12,426 

15.81 

000- J610 000 

2.13 

5,210 

6.63 

<ftlO OOO Jft25 000 

296,217 

0.81 

4,393 

5.59 

<k9'=i OOO {{^50 000 

63,975 

0.18 

2,162 

2.75 

000 {HlOO 000 

19,416 

0.05 

1,299 

1.66 

<ftinO OOO— ^150 000 

3,484 

0.01 

419 

0.63 

OOO jftiioo 000 

1,931 


383 

0.49 

^ J. OU j v.'U V-' ipOv/u 

‘R'lOO 000 {^500 000 

397 


150 

0.19 

fpOVJv/ ^ V/VyVy tycfV/w j 

.‘k'lOO 000-^1 000 000 

186 


124 

0.16 

Ovor »fel 000 000. 

38 


81 

0.10 

V/ V VX V-*- J •••••••• • 






they received over 10 per cent of all individual incomes for that year, or 
about ten times their numerical ratio. In the same year, 1942, about 1 
million individuals, or a Uttle over 3 per cent of all income receivers, r^ 
ported incomes in excess of $5,000; nevertheless, they received almost 18 
per cent of all individual income reported, or six times their numencal 
ratio. Economic inequaUty had been reduced, but it had not been el^- 
inated. Its persistence is attested by the continuance of considerable dis- 
proportionality of income, particularly before the payment of heavy, pro- 
gressive taxes on large personal incomes. . . ■ j,,„i 

It must be emphasized, however, that these figures are those of individual 
incomes before the payment of Federal and state taxes. The effect of steep 
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surtax rates, running over 80 per cent on the largest personal incomes, still 
further reduced economic inequality. Huge war profits were mrgely ab- 
sorbed by excess-profits taxes and by heavy income taxes on busings con- 
cerns with the additional right of renegotiation of contracts by the Federal 
government. There was double as well as progressive taxation, bec^e 
individuals paid income taxes on dividends from corporations that had 

already paid corporate income taxes. f 10^0 t+ 

Table 20 gives a sunamary of individual income-tax returns for 194z. It 
contains the incomes reported, but neither taxes paid nor incomes left after 

payment of taxes. . . 

28-4 Geographical Maldistribution of Income. Economic inequality 
is expressed not only in wide differences of purchasing power among in- 
dividuals within a particular nation, but also by glaring discrepancies b^ 
tween the total or per capta incomes of various nations and those of dif- 
ferent areas within a particular nation. 

a Among Various Nations. The United States is the richest and most 
productive country in the world. This was true before the Second World 
War- and the contrast is even greater now, because our land was spared 
much of the devastation that Europe suffered. The per capita national 
income of the United States was estimated at $508 for 1936. Next ja that 
same year came Great Britain with a per capita national income of $457 ; 
in about that same category were other self-governing members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, such as Canada, Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa. In 1936, Germany was third with a per capita 
national income of $389, and France was fourth with a per capita national 
income of $276; a decade earher in the period immediately following the 
First World War, their respective positions had been reversed. Then came 
the lesser nations of Europe, such as Italy, Spain, and the Danubean states. 
In last position were those Asiatic countries for which there were avail- 
able comparable statistics; for example, the per capita income of Japan was 
only $54 in 1936. Adequate information was lacking for the Union of boviet 
Socialist Republics of Russia. The final outcome of the Second World War 
was foreshadowed by this prewar comparison ' of the per capita national 

incomes of the nations concerned. , 1 

5. Within the United States. The greatest concentration of our national 
wealth has been in the older New England and Middle Atlantic states, 
with the East North Central division taking third place. These three 
areas are heavily populated, but per capita income as well as gross income 
has been high therein. The Pacific Coast is also a rich area, more so per 
capita than in toto, because it is less densely settled. On the other han , 
one of the poorest regions of the United States, judged either by gross in- 
come or by per capita income, is the South, but this economic discrepancy 

1 National Industrial Conference Board, Economic Record, Aug. 3. 1939, p. 35. 
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is not so great now as it was in the decades following the Civil War In- 
dustries are developing there, and a complete dependence on agriculture, 
which is ordinarily a poor occupation, is no longer the case 

The per capita income of Americans reached a new peak of $1,264 m 19 , 

which was more than double that of the $575 income in current dollars for 
every man, woman, and child in the United States ^ 19^5 jt was 18 per 
cen/greater than that for the previous year, 1946d The total national in- 
come paid to individuals in 1947, including wages, ‘^vidends, interest, 
rents and social security benefits, was estimated at 197 billion dollars. 
Agricultural areas were unusually well off then, because of the prevailing 
high prices for farm products. Nevada in W46 had the 
(not total) income, namely, $1,703. New York came second mth $1,633^ 
Then follmved the District of Columbia with $^569 and 
$1,531. Close rivals for next position were New Jersey with $1,494, 
Delaware with $1,493, Illinois with $1,486 and Connecticut with $1,465. 
“her end tie scale were ol our Southern 

Sippi came last with a per capita national income of only $555 fj 194b 
Gkring geographical maldistribution of purchasing 
bv the fact that the per capiU income of the richest states m this nation 
i bcenlout three Mmes that ot the poorest slates, mre result » a ^t 
ItorepLy in the educational opportunities and health services available 
to American citizens in various sections of the country. „ , , u 

There statistics give a factual basis for our *“““ 
sidies to individual states for old-age assistance, community health a 
hoTsing ic education, and so forth. Federal grants or loans for such 
purpose’s are designed to provide greater equality of opportunity to people 
in Imv-income areas and low-income groups, ^^ey ®®nstitute an extens 
of the movement from the benefit-received theory of taxation to the ability- 
to-pay theory of taxation for general social welfare. 

28-6. Occupational Distribution of Our National Income. The United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has apportioned the 
national income among our leading occupations. 
tribution has a direct relationship to the geographical 

lined Of special importance are the four basic occupations of agriculture 
mlufalr"^^ and service. Table 21 gives their 

of the total national income for several different 

prosperity, depression, and recovery. The penod of the Second World War 
L one of unusual activity and occupational 

occupations with swings of the business cycle are [ 

the great and growing importance of manufacture «t^s ^ 
to the long-run declining significance of agriculture m this country. 

‘U.8. Department of Commerce. 
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Table 21. Percentages of National Income Produced by Particular 

Occupations * 


(In percentages of total) 


Occupation 

1929 

1932 

1934 

1940 

1941 

Agriculture 

8.8 

5.9 

9.2 

6.8 

7.6 

Manufacture 

23.8 

14.2 

20.2 

26.0 

29.2 

Trade 

13.5 

13.3 

13.1 

15.0 

13.9 


11.4 

13.6 

11.9 

9.6 

8.5 





♦ U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of Economic Research. 


Table 22 shows the distribution of the national income by major indus- 
trial sources in current dollars for several years before the Second World 
War. 


Table 22. Distribution of National Income bt Occupations * 
(In billions of current dollars) 


Occupation 

1929 

1940 

1941 

Ag^ricnltiire 

6.8 

5.3 

7.4 

Mining 

1.9 

1.7 

2.1 

Manufaeturirig 

20.9 

20.1 

27.6 

Centrart construction 

3.6 

2.5 

3.7 

T ransportai ion 

7.0 

5.4 

6.4 

Power and gas 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

Communications 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Trade 

11.9 

11.6 

13.2 

Finance 

10.1 

7.0 

7.5 

Government 

6.4 

10.2 

11.7 

Service 

8.3 

7.4 

8.0 

Miscellaneous 

4.0 

3.5 

4.3 




Total 

83.3 

77.2 

94.5 





• IT. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Division of Economic Research. 


The growing importance of government as business and government in 
business, as well as the increasing significance of governmental control 
over business, was evident even before the Second World War. Govern- 
ment’s share of the national income produced rose from 6.4 billion dollars 
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in 1929 to 11.7 billion dollars in 1941; these were years of public work a,nd 
relief during the depression before our participation in war. Expressing 
this development in percentages instead of dollars (not shown in table), 
government’s share of the national income produced rose from 8.4 per cent 
in 1929 to 17.3 per cent in 1934 (a year of attempted recovery through 
pub^orks projects and reUef programs), to 13.2 per cent in 1940, and to 
12.4 per cent in 1941. The preceding chapter indicated how the govern- 
ment’s share of our greatly increased national income rose disproportion- 
atelv during the years of our participation m the Second World l^r 

28-6 Functional Distribution of Income among Factors m Production. 
Economists outline the following four factors of production, namely, land, 
labor, capital, and business enterprise. Shares m distribution going to 



Chart 14. Factors in production and corresponding shares in distribution. 


these four factors of production are, respectively, rent, wages, interest, 
and profits or losses. Distribution is a pricing process as well as a sharing 
process; it gives value, as weU as products, to each of these factors of pro- 
Lction. Again, a share in distribution is also a cost of further production. 
Wages, for example, are rewards for labor performed; but they are also 
constituent elements in the cost of producing a good, which are mcluded m 
its price. Like the value of a commodity or service, the rate of return on a 
factor of production is determined by its relative demand and supp y 
forces. It is expressed by its price in the open market, e.g., the current in- 
terest rate or the prevailing wage rate for a particular type of labor. 

Chart 14 pictures these factors of production and their corresponding 
shares in distribution. It includes also government as a factor and taxes 
as its share. 
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In a new country, rents are low because the supply of land is abundant 
as compared with that of labor and capital. In an older and more densely 
populated country, rent absorbs a greater portion of the national income. 
In any given time and place, the rent that a piece of land yields its owner 
is conditioned by the relative scarcity, desirability of location, and degree 
of fertility of that type of land. Such a statement may be a partial ex- 
planation of rent, but it does not justify it, for it assumes the existence of 
private-property rights in land. 

The indirect or roundabout method of production is first to create capital 
and then to produ^ consumption goods with the aid of this capital. The 
Industrial Revolution increased the roundaboutness of production and 
intensified the importance of capital. The supply of capital depends, on 
the one hand, on the rate of productivity and, on the other hand, on the 
degree of thrift and saving/ A choice must be made between present and 
future goods, and this choice is reflected each year in the ratio between 
capital goods and consumption goods in the national income. An individual 
may spend his income or he may invest it, directly or indirectly , in some 
productive enterprise. The interest rate depends on the relative demand 
for and supply of capital. The justification of interest payment, however, 
again assumes the individual ownership and saving of capital. 

Profits represent an uncertain and residual share in the process of dis- 
tribution. They arise from a multiplicity of causes, such as changes in 
prices and fluctuations in demand. They originate in the present system 
of individual enterprise and in the dynamic character of modem economic 
life. The justification of profits lies in the assumption of business respon- 
sibilities and financial risks of production by individual enterprisers and 
captains of industry. 

Taxes, or the portion of the national income that goes to government, 
may be regarded as a fifth share in distribution; it is public or collective, 
not private or individual, income. Finally there is the replacement fund of 
industry, which is not really a share in distribution. 

28-7. Earned and Unearned Income. Attempts have been made to 
classify these shares in distribution as earned or unearned incomes. Wages 
are generally the result of labor and human effort. Hence they are com- 
monly regarded as earned incomes. Inasmuch as land is a free gift of na- 
ture, rent has been attacked as an unearned income. In profits there seem 
to be both earned and unearned elements. Monopoly profits are anti- 
social and constitute an unearned element, but competitive profits in pro- 
duction are rewards for economy and efficiency. 

If capital is the result of saving, interest may be justified as earned in- 
come by those individuals who do the saving. Critics of the present eco- 
nomic system, however, argue that such is frequently not the case. In- 
dividuals who have inherited large fortunes may live luxuriously on the 
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interest from their investments and practice very little abstinence. On 
the other hand, low-wage groups practice great abstinence, but receive 

large fortunes originated from fortuitous circumstances 
and even unsocial practices, the founding of many small property incomes 
required labor and abstinence. Some individuals worked hard and saved 
rigorously in order to accumulate the capital represented by stocks an 
brads. Should society Umit the right to enjoy the result of 
abstinence and should it interfere with the right to bequeath this accu- 
t lated capital to its owners' children? Another mdmdual may have in- 
vested his wages in land, the private ownership of which society has con- 
doned and even protected, for centuries. Should this mcome from Ian 
be called unearned, and should the government attempt to appropriate 

to fa» wito the eu.im .heor. of «bu«ou 
and with comprehensive programs of taxation, induing inheritance taxes 
progressive income taxes, excess-profits taxes, and the 

the unearned increment from rising land values Our present aim is merely 
to review the distinction between property and service incomes and to m- 
dicate some practical difficulties involved therein. 

Although a sharp distinction between earned and unearned income is 
difficult to carry out in a system of taxation, a rough separation of ProP^ty 
and service shares is common. Again, the theory of ability to pay, earned 
out by the principle of progression, is now generally accepted in pubhc 
finance; it taxes property more heavily than service shares. Finally, ^me 
unearned increments, chiefly inherited property, 

heavily and more generally than earned incomes. These problems were 

discussed in Part Five, on public finance. ^ ^ 

28-8 Division of National Income between Property and Service 
Shares. We have seen that the share of the national income going to 
property was unequally distributed and that a relatively large portion o i 
L concentrated in a few hands. Now we are ready to ask Ijow 1^ 
the property share as a whole, i.e., what percentage of the total national 
income do rent, interest, and dividends combined absorb. Has there been 

functional, as well as personal, inequality? . 

Dr. King » made an analysis of the four shares in the national income 
from 1850 to 1910. A combination of rent, interest, and profits shares 
represents a rough approximation of the total property income. During 
these 60 years property absorbed about half the national income, varying 
from 60 per cent in the decade from 1850 to 1860 to 50 per cent m the next 
decade, which was featured by the inflation of the Civil War, to 45 per cent 

> Kino, W. I., “Wealth and Income of the People of the United States,” The Mac- 
inillan Company, New York, 1923. 
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in the two decades from 1870 to 1890, the low point of the study, rising 
again in the next decade to about 55 per cent, but falling again to 50 per 
cent in 1910. As the service share is the total income less the property 
shares, its trends during this period were just the reverse of those of pro^ 
erty. The service share gained substantially from 1860 to 1870 and mod- 
estly from 1870 to 1890; it lost slightly from 1890 to 1900 and gained rel- 
atively from 1900 to 1910. 

A more recent study by Dr. King i of the division of the national income 
between property and service shares by years, from 1914 to 1928, brings 
this story down to the great depression. Apparently, the fairly even 
division for the period from 1850 to 1910 continued until the period of war- 
time inflation, during which the property share lost and the service share 
gained by 5 to 10 per cent; after which another period of stability ensued 

until the stock-market crash of 1929. 

Looking backward from 1928 to 1850, it would appear that the national 
income was divided fairly evenly (not necessarily equitably) between total 
property shares and total service shares. Moreover, this division was fairly 
constant, i.e., subject to relatively few and slight changes. If these studies 
permit any generalization beyond those simple observations, it is that total 
property income grew absolutely but declined relatively, and that total 
service income increased both absolutely and relatively. 

28-9. Labor’s Burden Compared with That of Property during the Great 
Depression. A study by Dr. Kuznets,* also working under the auspices of 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, analyzes the national income 
from 1929 to 1932 by types of payment. It gives the shares of the national 
income paid out, both in current dollars and in percentages of 1929 pay- 
ments. The division is threefold and sixfold into (1) total labor income, 
including (a) wages and (6) salaries; (2) total property income, including 
(a) dividends and (5) interest; and (3) total entrepreneurial income, in- 
cluding (a) net rents and royalties and (5) entrepreneurial withdrawals, 
which roughly correspond to individuals’ profits. 

Significant differences are apparent in the trends of these various shares 
between 1929 and 1932. Whereas total labor income declined by 40 per 
cent and total entrepreneurial income by 45 per cent (the greatest decrease 
in all three totals), total property income declined by only 30 per cent. 
Again, this decline in property income was delayed for a full year later than 
that in the other two shares. 

When total labor income is broken down, it appears that salaries m 
selected industries declined by 40 per cent, but that wages in the same 

‘King, W. I., and Lillian Epstein, “The National Income and Its Purchasing 
Power ” The National Bureau of Economic Research New York, 1930. 

> Ktjznets, Simon, “The National Income, 1929-1932,” Bureau of National Economic 
Research, Bulletin 49, June, 1934. 
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selected industries decreased by 60 per cent. This decline in wages was 
Treater even than that in total entrepreneurial income, and far greater 
m total property income. In other words, wages suffered more 
than any other share. Salaries, however, held up fairly well during 1930, 
nnd in 1931-1932 they declined less than any other share except mteres. 

When shares are broken down into interest and dividend 

striking contracts come lo light. Although dwAud pay- 
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those least able to bear the burden. Economic inequality, we have ^en, 
existed before the great depression. It is now apparent that it persisted 
during the depression. Economic inequality was reduced later by progres- 
sive taxes and by increased earnings during the war. 

28-10. Persistence of Economic Inequality. Economic inequality may 
be regarded as natural in ancient societies, which are characterized by 
caste systems and the institutions of slavery or serfdom. But the change 
from status, i.e., a condition fixed by birth, to freedom of contract did not 
eliminate economic inequalities. Indeed, the development of modern 
capitalism and indjjstrialism created new fortunes from commerce and 
manufacture. 

American millionaires and captains of industry dominated our pecuniary 
civilization as did barons and landlords their agrarian societies. Hence it 
has been contended that ancient aristocracy was merely replaced by inod- 
em oligarchy or plutocracy, a military feudalism by a financial feudalism, 
and absentee landlordism by absentee capitalism. 

The economic development of new countries was characterized by dollar 
diplomacy and by the creation of huge fortunes from the ruthless exploi- 
tation of their natural resources, such as timber, coal, and oil. Later in- 
dustrialization was accompanied, likewise, by the emergence of railroad 
magnates, packing princes, beer barons, and match kings. 

The exploitation of the United States under a system of individual enter- 
prise and a philosophy of laissez faire was rapid but wasteful of natural and 
human resources. It converted a virgin continent into an industrial em- 
pire, but all the children of all the people did not share equally in their rich 
natural legacy. Our analyses of the ownership of the national wealth and 
of the distribution of the national income of the United States disclosed 
the fact that economic inequalities continued in this country through 
periods both of national prosperity and of depression. 

28-11. Forces Making for Continued or Increased Economic Inequality. 
The capable student can discover for himself numerous specific causes of 
economic inequality and of the concentration of wealth in huge private 
fortunes. Among them would appear large governmental subsidies for- 
merly granted to certain railroads and the capitalization by some public- 
service corporations of exclusive franchise rights previously given them. 
It should be remembered, however, that railroads and other public utilities 
were at first regarded as highly speculative ventures. New industries, if 
successful, are the sources of great profits and large fortunes. The estab- 
lishment of the railroads and other utilities may be paralleled today by the 
more recent development of the airplane, automobile, telephone, radio, and 
motion-picture industries. Perhaps our dynamic and individualistic econ- 
omy requires the incentive of large and immediate profits to attract capital 
and enterprise into new and risky undertakings. 
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Another source of great fortunes lay in our rapidly increasing land values, 
particularly in growing cities. The essential elements of success here have 
been sagacity and patience, rather than inventive pmus or arduous pr(> 
ductive effort. Witness the early purchase and the long-continued holding 
of land on and about Manhattan Island by John Jacob Astor and his de- 

IvSfhave been another source of private profit and economic inequality. 
Fortunes have been made from the possession or acquisition of those com- 
modities essential for military and civil consumption. Again, ha e 

been featured by monetary inflation. Rising prices invited profiteering 
by the few, while the great majority suffered from high 
Hence, rationing of essentials and price control were invoked during the 

^Ipeiktion 1 ? commodity markets or stock exchanges has created |arge 
fortunes for a few successful individuals who were shrewd or fortunate. 
Sometimes they resulted from such unsocial practices 
market or manipulating prices. Huge profits have been made by financ 
promotion, often of sound enterprises in which control was 
fn the hands of a few insiders, but sometimes by underwntmg questionable 
ventures that were unloaded on a gullible public. The United States has 
permitted a aalional lottery, but Wall Street 
substitute. A few high prizes were drawn occasionally; they diverted at- 
tention from the numerous blanks. The crash of 1929 terminated a decade 
of rising security prices and stock speculation; it also led to the establish- 
ment of Federal control through the creation of the Securities and Exchange 

Commission, explained in Chaps. HI and IV. „„„r,rtTn;p in 

Industrial combinations and monopolies have increased economic in- 
equality; they have rewarded sagacity rather than service. Sometimes 
hey hL resulted from the economic benefits of large-scale production 
unJer a managerial genius, but more often they have Rom ^ 

financial strategy of unfair competition. The development of the trusts 
in the closing decades of the past century and the opemng years of the 
present century, as explained in the preceding part of the 
fortunes in oil, steel, tobacco, aluminum, and other c™odities. T 
teeship has permitted the transfer of active contro with 
financial interest. It has made for further concentration in ndustiy , it 
has strengthened the grip of the “dead hand” and lengthened the reach of 

^2Sl^%or^es Reducing Economic InequaUty. A list of forces opposmg 
economic inequality would comprise all those influences " tend to ^ 
strict or to negate the causes of concentration m the ownership of wealth 
iust cited Among them would be more effective regulation of large cor 
porations, industrial combinations, and public utilities; better supervision 
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of security issues and trading in them; the elimination of wars, inflation, 
and the dizzy dance of the dollar; the social absorption of the unearned in- 
crement from socially created or fortuitously increased land values; and 
the public conservation of natural resources. 

The development of property as a social trust, of profit sharing and labor 
copartnership, of increased cooperation, of more effective collective bar- 
gaining, and of all institutions and practices on behalf of the economically 
weaker elements in the community lessen economic inequality and the con- 
centration of wealth. The extension of social-insurance schemes from work- 
men’s compensation to include old-age pensions, and sickness and unem- 
ployment insuranc^^iave cushioned industrial insecurity and lessened eco- 
nomic inequality. Again, the reduction of child labor and the increase of 
educational opportunity for all young persons in accordance with their 
abilities and needs have made for greater democracy and social progress. 

Taxation programs play an important part in the reduction of economic 
inequality. The principle of progression is applied to swollen incomes and 
large estates. The payment of progressive death duties on huge fortunes 
tends to dissipate them after several generations.^ i i j 

Any such list of forces is neither final nor complete. The student should 
use it merely as a point of departure for his own thinking. 

28-13. Effects of Economic Inequality. There are many pasons why 
gross inequality of income is undesirable. They may be classified arbitra- 
rily but conveniently as economic, social, political, and philosophical 
arguments ; this order will be followed in the present discussion. 

a. Economic Aspects. Production is influenced by effective demand 
rather than by potential desire. Economic demand may be defined as a de- 
sire that is accompanied by sufficient purchasing power to make itself felt. 
Only if incomes were evenly distributed throughout society could it truth- 
fully be said that production is determined by the wants of all consumers. 
Glaring economic inequalities make it profitable for producers to satisfy 
the slightest whim of the wealthy and to ignore the pressing needs of the 
poor. Thus the quantitative distribution of the national income deter- 
mines the qualitative character of production. 

Demand, rather than desire, determines not only the character of pro- 
duction but also the channels of exchange. Thus, during a recent famine 
in China, that country exported eggs to America. The need for food was 
greater in China, but the effective economic demand was greater in the 
United States. Similarly, generations ago famine-stricken Ireland ex- 
ported grain to more prosperous England, in response to market demand 
rather than social needs. 

Many individuals who are not socialists accept the economic ideal of the 
production of necessities for all before luxuries for a few. Although this 
ideal requires the reduction of economic inequality, it does not necessitate 
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complete economic equality or the collective ownership of the instruments 
of production. It is socialistic, but it is not socialisni. .. • + j 

The demand for necessities is relatively stable. It can be anticipated 
with a smaller margin of error than can the demand for luimries. Hence 
this change in the character of our national real mcome would lessen some 
of the wastes of our present individualistic economy. 
itv is charged not only with misdirection of production, but also with over- 
Inv^stiuLt and underconsumption. Hence it is viewed as an important 
causal factor in industrial depressions and the wide smnp of the business 
cycle. The wasteful operation of the principle of diminishing utility 
mitigated to some extent by the great variety of economic goods that we 
now enjoy. When the utility of more clothes or another a,utomobile b 
comes small, the wealthy individual can spend his income in other ways. 
On the other hand, the dollar of the poor man will be spent for a larger pro- 
portion of necessaries than the dollar of the rich man, whose most pressmg 
Leds have already been met. Hence the more equitable distribution of 
purchasing power would result in an increase in consumption utilities. 

b Other Effects of Economic Inequality. Great differences m income are 
productive of social instability as well as economic waste. 
wages result in subnormal planes of livmg for some people, while other 
individuals are indulging in luxurious leisure. Poverty and riches, existing 
side by side, incite social unrest. The palaces at Versailles were erected 
by peasants who lived in huts. In modem Amencan con^umties spacious 
country clubs and crowded slum tenements are both to , 

Eco^mic inequality makes for social stratification and the formation of 
noncompeting economic groups. Status is a condition fixed by birth ^ 
compared with freedom of contract. Although neither slavery, nor a caste 
system, nor inherited titles exist in modern 
lirge fortunes and the persistence of poverty have set off the 
the masses as a practical reality, in spite of our hberal ^ 

individuals in the great masses of our population equahty of opportumty 

is a far-distant ideal. Tow,» 

Extremes of economic inequahty have serious pohtical effects. La^e 

fortunes may corrupt governmental officials, or at least 
fluence on them. Open or secret miscarnage of justice may be the resffit. 
The flagrantly unequal distribution of a great national ^ 

vert a democracy into a plutocracy. Such was the history of the la 

Roman Republic. 

HI fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 

Finally, there are philosophical objections to great inequahty of income 
On the basis of abstract justice, why should one individual receive 
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enormous income and another a pitifully small one? Let us assume that 
both are economic producers and that each contributes to the national in- 
come according to his individual ability and opportunity. Neither one’s 
environment nor one’s heredity is of one’s own making. Prince and peasant 
have merely been dropped into different social surroundings. The fact 
that one individual is born with an excellent physical constitution or with 
exceptional mental ability, whereas another individual is born with some 
physical defect or wdth feeble-mindedness, is no merit or fault of his own. 
The same observation can be made concerning different social heredities and 
different social posjjjons into which people are born. 

Communists have adopted the slogan, ^^From each according to his 
ability and to each according to his needs.” Such a simple analysis of pro- 
duction and distribution sets forth a noble ideal, but it is beset with prac- 
tical difficulties and serious* objections. If one’s income depends on the 
size of one’s family, there is greater incentive to the biological reproduction 
of children than to the economic production of goods.' Such questions 
take us back again to the fundamental issue of distribution. Should people 
be rewarded according to breed, greed, need, or xieed? ^ ^ 

28-14. Conspicuous Consumption. The manner of consumption of one’s 
income is as significant as its size and source. Some large fortunes have 
been squandered while others have been saved. Some have been put to 
good use, while others ha'v e not. 

Sometimes the luxury and leisure indulged in by the so-called “social 
set'' are as socially undesirable as they are economically unproductive. 
The central purpose may be the display of wealth and idleness with the 
consequent inference of superiority. Economic success, demonstrated by 
ostentatious consumption, expresses the same human desire for self-glo- 
rification formerly satisfied by military success on the field of battle. 

This situation has been termed ^ the “conspicuous consumption of the 
leisure class." The possession of a given commodity or the consumption 
of a certain service may be indulged in not because of its utility to the con- 
sumer but because of the social prestige that accompanies its display. 
Thus an individual may like to walk or to drive his own small automobile; 
nevertheless, the possession of a limousine and the employment of a liveried 
chauffeur indicate prosperity, which, in turn, calls for respect. Going to 
the opera may gratify no love of music, but it does afford an opportunity 
to wear expensive clothing and jewelry. In this manner the tired but suc- 
cessful businessman may be considered one of the social elite; he has ar- 
rived, figuratively as well as literally. Perhaps he also expresses con- 
spicuous consumption through his wife's gowns and jewels. 


^ Professor Carver points out the danger of this “spawning" process in his Essays 

in SocialJustice." , i moc 

2 Vbblen, T., “Theory of the Leisure Qass,” The Viking Press, Inc., New York, 1936 
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28-16. Private Fortunes as PubUc Trusts. Andrew Carne^e exempli- 
fied the ideal of great fortunes as public trusts,* m contrast to their op 
portunity for conspicuous consumption. His own life was simple and 
Lto wL frugal. He returned to society a large portion of his income in 
the form of free libraries. John D. Rockefeller hkewi^ donated millions 
to educational work and to medical research. Julius . 

Fels, and Edward Filene are additional examples of socially minded p 

^’"private" fortunes as public trusts constitute collective *2 

private initiative. It is difficult to overemphasize the 

Inch wise donations. Society might not have done these things of its own 

actd. This ideal is as constructive in character as 

sumption is negative. It is an argument for capitahsm instead of an 

policy, however, has been criticized as 
its generous motive and wise purpose. As it represents pnvate philan- 
thriy rather than public expenditure, it has been stigmatized as benev- 
olent despotism or capitalistic feudalism. Such civic donations divert at. 
tention fol the unLial origins of some large fortunes in monopoly 
profits. All consumers have paid the bills in the purchases ^ 
Sct^but they have not been permitted to say how the profits b® 

spent. Such have been the criticisms of rich men’s philanthropies and e 

indictment of large fortunes as public trusts sometimes as- 

28-16. Survival of the Fittest-A False Analog. ^^^^XiSl 

sumed that economic competition affords an analogy with the biolog cal 
sZgle for erisLce. It is further asserted that the force of natura selec- 
tion results in the survival of the fittest in business and the ^^^lon of 
the unfit, or, rather, their relegation to the poverty group. Such an anal 

"pi”— ot the atteef’ is «e.„i„ outside ite 
proper context, because the fittest are merely those most ^ 

their particular environments. The fittest are not y 

e.g., a frog rather than a horse in a marshy environment, a sinner rather 

than a saint in competition with unscrupulous rivals. 

In the second place, the biological struggle for ^he 

each individual or species tend, to survive or 

presence or absence of favorable traits. But social evolution has prc^ 

duced customs and laws that may be meritorious but 

the operation of the principle of natural selection. Inhentance laws a 

the institution of private property place barriers between « 

and a ruthless struggle for existence. Some persons may be supported in 

- Cabnkgib, a., “Gospel of Wealth,” D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., New York, 
1900. 
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luxury and leisure without the effort and even the need for earning their 
own living. On the other hand, other individuals enter the economic 
struggle with handicaps such as the burden of poverty and consequent 
lack of opportunity. The economic struggle is neither natural nor 

fair. . , • • 

28-17. Predatory and Neutral Activities. Assumption of supenonty on 
the part of a successful businessman is not always justifiable, because of fhe 
existence of numerous fortuitous circumstances. Such a businessman may 
have been fortunate rather than sagacious. Again, individual ability should 
not be evaluated aggrt from social purpose. Mere cleverness of itself is not 
sufficient to achieve or to warrant success. It must be exerted in a pro- 
ductive fashion. Although economic society is competitive, the skill of a 
pickpocket or the strength of a highwayman is not rewarded but punished. 
Society has set up certain r®es of the game; it has attempted to eliminate 
some of the most predatory methods of achieving success, even in a highly 
competitive economy. 

There are still many neutral or socially undesirable ways of securing 
private profits. It is difficult in a dynamic society for the forces of social 
control to keep abreast of changing conditions and to express themselves 
immediately and adequately. It takes time to arouse public opinion and 
to crystallize it into effective legislation. In the meantime, clever individ- 
uals may create fortunes in economically unproductive and socially un- 
desirable ways. Illustrations are monopoly profits, gambling on the stock 
exchange, and speculation in real-estate values. Economic success does 
not always indicate or measure economic productivity along socially de- 
sirable lines. 

28-18. Acquisition According to Production. This slogan cannot be 
dismissed as a mere socialistic concept. It is an economic ideal far older 
than socialism. There is Biblical authority for the assertion that men 
should earn bread by the sweat of their brows, and for the indictment of 
those who reap w'here they have not sown. Indeed, acquisition according 
to production may be regarded as an American ideal, which can be at- 
tributed to Captain John Smith of the Virginia colony, who is alleged to 
have said that only those gentlemen who worked should eat. 

In every primitive community there is little bread of idleness for a 
leisure class practicing either vagrancy or conspicuous consumption. But 
with the transition from a deficit economy of pain to a surplus economy of 
pleasure, a leisure class develops. The transition from a simple and per- 
sonal economy to a complex and impersonal one has changed and en- 
larged the age-old problem of distributive justice. 

It is easy to say glibly “acquisition according to production,” or “he 
profits most who serves best”; but to determine or to measure economic 
productivity is difficult. Types and degrees of social desirability are still 
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harder to fashion and to fathom. What limits, if any, should be set to a 

man’s ability to acquire wealth? , 

It is impossible to measure the productive contribution of the discoverer 
of anesthetics for surgical operations or of the inventor of the steam engine, 
the telephone, or the radio. One would hesitate to set any limits to the re- 
wards of such scientists and inventors. Indeed, these individuals have 
rarely received compensation commensurate with their social or economic 
contributions. The great fortunes created by such discovenes a,nd m- 
ventions have often gone to financial promoters rather than to the m- 
ventive geniuses themselves. On the other hand, as has been indicated, 
numerous fortunes have been created in uneconomic or unsocial ways. 

In attempting an answer to the old question, ‘‘How much is a man 
worth?” we should insist merely that his individual acquisition be deter- 
mined by his economic production or by the social desirability of his serv- 
ices. Such a statement is not an answer; it merely rephrases the question. 

It does not give a measure of production or a valid test of social service. 

2a-19. EquaUty of Opportunity. Equality of opportunity does not 
imply an absolute equality but rather a conscious inequality based on 
biological differences. Although it assumes equality before the law, such 
an ideal would permit each individual in society to develop to the limits of 
his inherent ability, and to assume either a position of 
more humble occupation, according to his natural gifts, acquired tram g, 

and demonstrated accomplishments. 

Eouality of opportunity would minimize artificial inequalities, which 

are I o? varying’^cial heredities and wfeh -(■““‘"‘Imir 

unfortunate economic environments more than different native abihties. 
Every individual would be forced to start the race of life without com- 
petitive social advantages and without acquired handicaps. Unless in- 
dividual initiative is to be killed, all participants should be penmtted to 
progress at varying rates, according to the inherent powers with which 
nature has so differently endowed people and accordmg to 
grees to which they have been utilized in economically productive and 

socially desirable ways. ^ j 

A flat equality, which certain writers falsely interpret as democracy, 

would cause injustice. But injustice results now when positions of re- 
sponsibility and high salary are filled by mediocre individuals, when men 
of superior ability are forced to remain in the lower economc groups b^ 
cause of a lack of education or of industrial opportumty. Gray s famous 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard” contains intimations of 
equality of opportunity in its references to a “mute, inglonous MUton 
and a “Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” Its beautiful hnes ^ve 
been frequently quoted, but its social and economic connotations have been 

blissfully ignored. 
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28-20. Competition in a Democracy. A truly democratic society must 
be selective. It should maintain a differentiated educational system in 
which the type of education given each student depends on his ability and 
interest, not on the income of his parents. As admission to the professions 
requires a long period of preparation, many promising children are now 
forced to leave school as soon as the law permits. Although a genius will 
triumph over all obstacles and rise out of blind-alley occupations, such 
widely advertised cases are relatively rare. Scant attention is paid to the 
more numerous instances of individuals of no conspicuous ability who are 
kept in school indefijiitely by their wealthy parents and who are later placed 

in lucrative positions. , t 

Equality of opportunity requires the removal of artificial obstacles, tor 

it would compel all people in society to stand on their own feet. On the 
other hand, it would frankly recognize biological differences by permitting 
each individual to find his own level in a competitive economic society. 
Such a concept may be socialistic, but it is not socialism. It does not imply 
the collective ownership and operation of industry, and it does not involve 
the extinction of individual enterprise. But it does suggest the modifica- 
tion of property rights by progressive income and inheritance taxes. 

Equality of opportunity recognizes the competitive character of modern 
economic society and even the importance of individual acquisition as a 
necessary economic stimulus. But it seeks to reward an individual’s own 
achievements more than his selection of parents. It aims to correlate more 
closely individual acquisition with individual production. 

Although the pecuniary interest is powerful, it is not the oiily strong 
incentive to creative activity. Socialists, for example, stress social esteem 
and popular recognition of public service. Patriots receive commendation 
for services that money could not buy, and saints sacrifice themselves for 
their fellows. Equality of opportunity, however, would not substitute the 
laurel wreath for the purse of gold. It merely seeks to make acquisition 
proportionate to production by reducing the gams of unscrupulous clever- 
ness and the advantages of inheritance or fortuitous events. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. o. What evidence have you of the unequal division of wealth in the United States? 
h. What indications are there of its reduction? 

2. o. What evidence have you of the maldistribution of the national income? 

K Wliat indications are there of its reduction? 

3. a. Distinguish between property and service incomes. Illustrate. 

6. Do you regard the expression ‘‘earned and unearned incomes” as fair or 

prejudicial? Why? Are they similar to the above? 

4. a. Show how the national income has been divided between property and service 

shares. • 

6. What tendencies, if any, have been evident? Why? 
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5. Show how the burden of the depression of the early thirties fell differently on 

various shares in distribution. Why? • •> Tt 

6. Was there some decrease in economic inequality dunng the great depression? If 

so, reduce economic inequaUty or merely attack it? Did it reduce 

incentive to initiative? Evidence? i j • v i j 

8 Enumerate and illustrate various types of inequality. Which seem desirable an 
which undesirable? Which can be eradicated, which reduced, and which seem perma- 

Distinguish carefully between equality, and equality of opportunity. 

10. Is individual acquisition proportionate to economic productivity? Why or why 
not? Should it be? Give reasons for either position. 

11. Outline and classify, if possible, causes of economic inequality. 

12 Outline and classify, if possible, forces reducing it. . „ , , 

13. Indicate some important economic, social, and political effects of economic m- 

equality. 10 

14. Why is survival of the fittest a false analogy 1 


Topics for Investigation 

1 . Attempts to distinguish between earned and unearned incomes for purposes of 

2 Veblen’s concept of conspicuous con-sumption and the leisure class. 

3. Private fortunes as public trusts. 

4. Origin of some great fortunes. 

5. Wars and profiteers. 

6. Taxation of estates and inheritances. 

7. Unearned increment from land. 

8. Carver’s concept of a scientific morality. 

9. Marginal productivity theory of distribution. 

10. Hobson’s attempt at a human valuation for industry. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

the burden of poverty or economic insufficiency 

29-1. Nature of Poverty and Pauperism. That group m society mth 
the slllest income, and, consequently, with the 

usually referred to as the “poor.” The advance of civilization has in- 
creased economic prosperity and raised standards of hvmg. The poor of 
today enjoy comforts and conveniences not possessed by peoples or princes 

Because povCTty is a relative term, at any given time and place there are 
the comparatively rich and the comparatively poor. In spite of economic 
frogrerthe Ur, in the sense of those in the lowest economic group, have 

Usisted because of the continuation of economic “n tWs 

Ratification of society into various economic groups. The poor, m this 

foCalLnse, we *all have wiU.^untn » 
modeled on some communistic plan. The elimination of t e p , 
sense of those in the lowest economic group, is as impossible as the * 

“roV thTlaat train coach, which is frequently the vrctnn rn rajroad 

""we 'term “poverty” may be restricted to those individuals or families 
wh^ incomes are so small, and whose planes of living, 
so low that neither health nor working efficiency . 

thoueh standards of living also are relative, it is possible at a given time and 
place* to formulate the elements and to estimate the costs of a 
Lndard of decent living. Thus socW pathologists re^rd P^^^ty 
social disease and the poor as abnormal members of society. In this sense, 
Dovertv can be reduced, if not eliminated. . i oima 

In cLtradistinction to the poor, paupers are those 
houses or those families in their own homes who receive assistance ^ ® 
state or from charitable organizations. Paupensm is essentially a condi- 
tion ordfpendency. Paupers belong to the social-debtor group, consisting 

“'?trty",r^: “^5:^nSrous, - toisse in«d^who 

?oo“ to become iujirs. Indeed, poverty has to compared to a 

narrL and treacherous footpath around the mor« ” 

easy to slip down from poverty to paupensm as it is difficult to emerg . 
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The proper treatment of paupers and other members of social-debtor 
groups belongs within the domain of sociology. But the economist, as well 
as the sociologist, must concern himself with problems of subnormal planes 
of liv ing and inadequate wages. Objective causes of poverty, such as low 
wages and unemployment, which lie within the economic organization, are 
definitely within the field of applied economics. 

29-2. Eirtent of Poverty and Pauperism. The extent of poverty is 
difficult to determine, for there are no absolute norms from which devia- 
tions can be measured. Nevertheless, it is apparent that poverty is a 
chronic, as well as m acute, problem of economic society. Although vary- 
ing in intensity from time to time and from place to place, it never entirely 
disappears. Again, poverty displays itself in a more concentrated form in 
the cities than in the country, and in more aggravated needs in the wmter 

months than in the summer. ^ 

Although the poverty rate may be smaller in rural sections than in 

cities, recent investigations make this doubtful. Urban poverty is con- 
spicuous, but even more distressing conditions may be hidden away in ob- 
scure rural communities. For society at large, the expression “the sub- 
merged tenth” was formerly used to express the character and extent of 
poverty. With the advent of the New Deal, President Roosevelt sub- 
stituted for it the phrase “a third of a nation” to refer to that portion of 
our population whose income was insufficient to maintain decent planes of 

^^The new industrial revolution in the United States was lauded as the 
final conquest of poverty in this country. But our great national prosperity 
witnessed only a modest reduction in poverty, because increased industrial 
productivity was not accompanied by improved distribution and expanded 
social security. The great depression from 1929 to 1933 was marked by an 
unprecedented increase of poverty, pauperism, and relief work, public as 

well as private. ^ 

Such conclusions are dubious and such comparisons are dangerous, now- 
ever, because standards of living and concepts of poverty are not constant 
but variable. What would be considered deplorable and inhuman today 
was regarded as unfortunate but natural by our grandparents. In earliei 
depressions people starved or froze to death, as they do today in primitive 
societies and war-stricken countries. Families in the lowest third of the 
nation referred to by President Roosevelt were existing in deplorable con- 
ditions in terms of current economic techniques of production and modem 
standards of living. Nevertheless, they were living better than the poor 
of other lands and earlier times. 

The extent of pauperism is as difficult to determine as that of poverty. 
Many individuals and families receive various forms of assistance, of which 
no record is kept and to which Uflle recognition is given. During the past 
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century, vast armies of dependents were cared for by outdoor relief, of 
which there was little accounting. Societies for the organization of chanty 
attempted to bring order out of this chaos in the behef that one of the es- 
sentials of the scientific method is keeping complete and accurate records 
Indoor relief was formerly as haphazard as outdoor rehef Institutional 
records of admission and dismissal were poorly kept, if kept at all. Again, 
the almshouse frequently sheltered such divergent groups f;® ° 

folks and dependent children, the infirm as well as the shiftless. Recent 
United States censuses have placed the number of dependents in our vanous 
institutions at about the million mark, but the total number of paupers and 
semidependent individuals probably approximated several millions, even 

^^S^^^SodirAttitodes toward Poverty. Almsgiving has been regarded 
duty and charity aa a civic virtue. The old attitude toward 
poverty was similar to that toward war, namely, that it would always per- 
Lt beLuse it always had existed. A similar fatalistic attitude toward 
disease long prevented progress in the healing arts of medical science. 

The modern attitude of science is that philanthropy is necessary or e 
alleviation of temporary distress, but that the elimination of poverty is the 
ultimate ideal. The same scientific spirit that has reduced the ° 

smallpox, yellow fever, and other physical diseases is now studying the 
sociaUisease of poverty. It seeks the reduction, if not the elimination, of 
poverty through an intelligent and concentrated attack o^.^^s 
Finall^ social service, like health care, aims not merely at giving relief to 
all sufferers, but also at promoting decent or normal standards of hving 

through the restoration of economic independence. 

29^. Causes of Poverty, a. S^U and Complex Causes. Many stu- 
dents made the error of assuming that poverty had only 
Malthus believed that poverty was due to the pressure of population on 
food supply. On the other hand, Karl Marx found its explanation in the 
ownership of the instruments of production by a capitalistic class and t 
resulting dependence of the proletariat on the bourgeoisie. Socialism tW 
fore was his remedy. To Henry George, poverty was the result of in- 
dividual rather than social absorption of economic rent and the ™rned 
increment from land. In “Progress and Poverty, 

tax and the elimination of the landlord as his answer to the problem 

^""Th^re is no single cause of poverty, for this social disease is a complica- 
tion of many elements. Moreover, some causes of poverty are also r^ 
suits. Although unemployment and low wages are “"P^* 

Dovertv numerous other factors exist. Moreover, such answers are in 
Zui;,"or the student i. to»ed to seek further in ^ to «nd 
thoi underlying causes of unemployment and low wages that contribute 
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to poverty. Our present purpose is not to select some one cause of Poverty, 
or even to explain its several contributing causes, but merely to show the 
complexity of this problem and to indicate a possible method of analysis 
b Indimdual and Social Causes. The familiar classification into personal 
and environmental causes is helpful, but it represents merely different ways 
of grouping similar causal factors and different avenues of approach to- 
ward the same problem. Sickness, for illustration, is both an individual 
and an environmental factor. Human sympathy engenders personal con- 
sideration for sick individuals, but scientific interest expresses itself in a 
study of the natin% causes, and significance of the disease itself. Again, 
individual causes of poverty indicate its incidence more than its causes, 
i e. what individuals will constitute that group, assuming a given amount 
of poverty. For an explanation of its existence, one must turn from the 
specific question why particular persons or families are poor to the more 
general problem of analyzing impersonal factors and objective causes in 
the environment that create that volume of poverty m society. 

29-6. Objective Causes of Poverty in Our Economic Environment. Hy 
the use of efficient methods of production and improved economic organiza- 
tion, western civilizations have made a better adjustment to t eir environ 
ment than has the Orient, where dire poverty persists. Active adaptation 
and technological progress enable a dynamic society to keep ahead of the 
Malthusian specter of starvation. Thus, national prosperity is an ujider- 
Iving condition for the amelioration of poverty. It is determined both by 
our natural resources and by the arts of production. In both respects t e 

United States has been fortunate. _ , i • 

Distribution, as well as production, is a vital issue in a causal analysis 
of poverty, which may exist along with so-called “national prosperity. 
Despite our tremendously increased productivity before 1929, as indicated 
in the preceding chapter, serious economic inequalities fingered Insuffi- 
cient income was a factor in economic inadequacy or poverty. The wages 
of many male workers were insufficient of themselves to support m comfort, 
or even in decency, a wife and several children. 

Unemployment is another economic maladjustment that reduces sti 
further the meager earnings of workers and brings many of them within the 
poverty and pauper groups. Seasonal employment and unemployment 
are featured by migratory labor, mushroom towns, and squatter com- 
munities. j Economic depressions reduce employment and lower planes o 

living. .Strikes have similar depressing and disturbing effects. 

Changes in industry such as the introduction of machinery work con- 
siderable hardship on certain ^oups of workers, even though their genera 
and long-run effects are beneficial. Economic progress has its social coJ» 
in unemployment. Its human effects in poverty must be ameliorated by 
social security, to be discussed in the following chapter. 
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A bad system of land tenure, such as that in England during the m- 
closure movement, in Ireland under its absentee landlords, or m Mexico 
in the era of peonage, also is productive of poverty. The Umted Stat^ was 
fortunate in its former abundance of free land. Indeed, the proble 
poverty in this country can be said to date from the elimination of the 
frontier and the exhaustion of free land in the West. The rapid industrial- 
ization of the United States in the period followmg the Civil War was 
mitigated by the possibility of the displaced workers engapng in farming 
by taking possession of a homestead. Such an opportunity is no longer 
open to the displaced workers of the new industrial revolution. 

Growth of population must be accompanied by the discovery of ne 
processes and the better utilization of depleted resources. In the long run, 
ttie only way to preserve prosperity and to prevent poverty is to increase 
the productivity of industry. Planes of living are mere indicators of these 
two extremes, i.e., relative abundance, or prosperity, and relative scarcity, 

or poverty, whether of nations or of families. i i r r • 

2^9-6. Standards of Living and Planes of Living. A standard of hiang 
is a composite of the quantities and qualities of food, clothing, shelter, and 
sul other commodities and services as an individual, a family or a group 
conXs necessary to happiness. It can be expressed a^o in terms of 
money. This estimate is generally based on family, rather than individual, 
expenditure, for the family is the usual unit of 

Costs of attaining the same standard vary from time to time and from 

’^^TplLe^oTiiving is likewise a measure of economic consumption, ^t it 
includes only what an individual or a family really does consume; whei^s 
a standard of living is rather the idealization of a plane of living^ ^ 
one represents a social aspiration, while the other 

nomic reality. Planes of living of many families frequently are below stand- 
ards of decency and comfort. 

Personal dissatisfaction and social unrest come only after a comparison 
of one’s own plane of living with other and higher planes of 7 '® 

true that poor but contented people are happier than rich but disconteTd 
people, because happiness is n.o» a state of ‘I*-* 

Lterial well-being. The economist, however, finds it ' 

and impossible to measure, such subjective concepts as individual happi 
ness and social welfare. Prosperity can be expressed m terms of coim 
modifies and services, but happiness involves human emotions Wealt 
is definable, but welfare is not. Hence our materialistic 
ards and planes of living in terms of economic goods desired and 7^^ ^ 
29-7. Variations in Planes of Living. Economic goods can be divided 

roughlyintothreegroups:necessities, comforts, and lurries. 

cXLnt elements of planes of living, like planes of hvmg themselves. 
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are not sharply distinguished; they gradually fade into each other like the 

^°The plane of uting of an unskilled laborer may include little more than 
the bare necessities of life, while that of his employer “^race « 

comforts and some luxuries. Moreover, what is a necessity to a rich m 
dividual may be regarded as a comfort to one in circ^^^^ 

and as a luxury to a poor person. There is one plane of ^ ^ ^ 

Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and another for her friend the Christmas 
La^. Between these two extremes are innumerable variations and grada- 
tions involving all kinds and degrees of comforts. 

Rancs or living" ry not only among dlRorenl income groups but also 

among different nations. Thus we hear of an P'*™ 

compared with a European or a Chinese plane of living- Planes of g 
varv^also from age to ago,-and the comforts of a middle-class family m 
Sand today are in marked contrast to those of the Elizabethan period^ 
ll short there is not just one plane of living, but there are manj . They 
vary greatly, from place to place and from time to time; they expand as an 

individual or a group acquires additional desips .Ponced both by 
29-8. Conditioning Elements. Planes of living are influenced both by 

what one desires and by what one is able to purchase. 

on one side of the scale and income or wages on the other. The general 

price level is a third conditioning element. 

Economists differentiate between real wages and money jages. 
miser, like Silas Marncr, finds supreme pleasure m counting 
normal individual desires the commodities or services that can be bought 
with money. Price inflation requires an equivalent ^ J 

wages if the customary plane of living is to be maintained^ It has been 
said that prices go up the elevator, while wages slowly climb the stairway. 
On the other hand, price deflation, which increases the purchasing power of 
?he wortrs’ money wages, is often accompanied by an economic depres- 
sion with consequent loss of employment and lowering of wages. 

The determining or conditioning factors in planes of ^ 

differently. A basic factor is the physical environment, for the req 
ments of a cold and rigorous climate are different from those of a rnild and 
fertile area. In arctic regions consumption requires fum, fats, and , 
whereas in the tropics fruits and fresh air are inore enjoyable. Mo^er 
factor is social organization or the customs of the group, for institutions 
fte patrems of economic consumption. KnaUy, 'nivtiW 

choice within the limitations of economic needs, socml 
monetary income. One must wear a shirt or a tunic according to custom, 
but the particular garment is one’s o^vn choice within his 

29-9. Family Budgets. Just as a nation or a city must balance its 
expenditures against its receiptstrom taxation, so the average family mus 
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balance its total purchases against the combined wages of all its members. 
Any attempt to do so systematically may be called making a budget. A 
budget possesses the twin advantages of keeping expenditures within in- 
come and of establishing priorities in expenditure. 

Economic consumption was formerly neglected, but of recent years 
some excellent studies have been made of family budgets, '^e con^only 
accepted unit of measurement is the family of four or five individuals, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and two or three dependent children. 

The largest single item in family budgets has been found to be the ex- 
penditure for food. This ranges from about 50 per cent of total expend- 
itures in the lowest income group to about 25 per cent for those in better 
circumstances. Rent and clothing vie for second place in the expenses of 
most families studied, and each averages from 15 to 18 per cent of the to a 
expenditure. The amount spent for rent increases as we go up the social 
scale, but its proportion of the total income is remarkably constant. In 
the fourth place is the expenditure for heat and light, which varies from 
to 8 per cent of the total costs of living. Transportation may be an im^r- 
tant item in the expense account, according to the locality considered 'Hie 
amount left for all other purposes varies from nothing or less than nothing, 
in the case of the very poor, to almost 50 per cent for those in moderate 

29-10. Engel’s Law. As we go from the poorer groups to those m inore 
comfortable circumstances, the amount spent for necessities of life, such as 
food and clothing, increases, but the percentage of total income so spen 
decreases. Therefore, the proportion as well as the absolute amount spen 

for all other purposes increases. . , , , , r,t 

This margin of income above that required for the bare necessities 
life is a test of the adequacy of a plane of living. In this reserve are in- 
cluded expenditures for recreation, amusement, insurance, saving, and in- 

“rman statistician, Ernst Engel, in his study of Pmssian family 
budgets, was the first to point out the varying proportions of income spent 
for various items by different income groups. Hence this relationship is 
known as “Engel’s law.” It states those generalizations concerning con- 
sumption that we have just observed. The higher income groups spend 
more for the necessities of life than do the poorer groups, but this relative 
part of their budget is less; their greater income permits them to spen 
relatively, as well as absolutely, more for incidentals and comforts. O 
the other hand, poor people s^nd absolutely less, but relatively more of 

their meager income for necessities. ^ 

The pressure of expenditures for the necessities of life on the y 
budgets of those in the lower income groups leaves only a small margin o 
saving. Recent studies reveal that the major portion of investment and 
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capital formation or replacement comes from the higher j^^me ^roup^ 
This corollary of Engel’s law has sometimes been used as a defense of the rich 
classes but it could also be utilized as a criticism of economic inequality. 

29-11 Minimum Planes of Living. Students of family budgets have 
distinguished among different planes of living. Thus, there is the pauper- 
poverty plane of living, which is sociaUy pathological or subnormal. Ihe 
minimum-of-subsistence plane, which implies merely an animal existeime 
with iust enough to gratify the chief physical wants, is a concept that some 
early^conomists used. The minimum-of-health-and-condort plane, which 
assumes an incoma^ifficient to maintain health and working efficiency, 
more modem and humane. It is broad and 

merely physical or physiological in character. Standard of hea th and 
decency” or “normal standitfd of Uving” are other terms for a similar con- 

Cost of Maintaining Minimum Standard. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ' attempted to express a minimum s^^ard of 
living in terms of monetary costs. Its estimate has been refined from time 
to time because of an expansion in the concept of standard of hying, a dc- 
rrmrirase J. of the " “y, 

general price level. On the basis of costs of living in 1914, at the outbrea 
of the First World War, it would appear that a mnnimum « 

living for a small familj-, including father, mother, two or three chil- 
dren could be maintained on a yearly income of about $1,000 but m 
S’same minimum standard required almost $2,000 or 
sum After the fall of prices in 1920, less money was needed, and following 
further deflation after 1929, still less money was required to mamtain a 
minimum standard of living. Approximately $1,500 was 
for the low point of the depression. But costs of living again rose in the 
late thirties and the early forties. Consequently, the former estimate of 
$2,000 as the necessary cost of maintaining a small family at a 
standard of health and decency again became conservative. With 
vancing standards, and rising costs, a minimum of $2,500 
more rLlistic for the Second World War. The removal of price controls 
thereafter was accompanied by rising prices that advanced such monetary 
Estimates of a minimum standard of living for a small family to about 

**^2^13. Changes in Costs of Living. In the main, these follow fluctua- 
tions in the general price level, discussed in Chap. VII. ^ 

oral pattern is so similar to the graph given therem, a diagram of changes 
in co^ts of living will not be included here. Table 3 on page 130 gives 
index of costs of living, as well as one of wholesale prices. 

1 U.8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘aCentative Quantity and Cost Budget,” p. 6. See 
also Mrnthly Labor Review, June, 1920, pp. 1-18. 
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A cost-of-living index is a series of percentages representing changes in 
the prices of essential commodities and services. These are generally lim- 
ited to necessities, but they may be expanded to include common comforts 
of life: luxuries are excluded. The index is generally weighed in proportion 
to the relative importance of the particular items in typical family budgets. 

It is computed from retail, not wholesale, prices for that is how the house- 
wife buys her commodities. 

Costs of living include not only the prices of necessary commodities but 
also payments for such essential services as rent, light, and heat, if not in- 
cluded in rent. Medical and dental bills also should be provided for, al- 
though people in the lower income groups neglect health care until or un- 
less critical illness develops. Some taxes should be included, but workem 
pay many of them indirectly in their rents and other charges. Certain 
“overhead” costs of living, like interest on borrowed money, insurance 
premiums, and utility rates, vary less than commodity prices. Hence, an 
index of costs of living does not go up and down so far or so fast as one of 
general price level during periods of inflation and deflation. 

A survey of changes in costs of living during the past generation shows 
movements similar in character to, although different in degree from, those 
of the general price level. Before the First World War, costs of living in- 
creased slowly; during and immediately after it, they jumped sharply to 
twice their prewar level. There was about a 20 per cent deflation from 
1920 to 1922, after which costs of living stabilized until the pea ep 
sion From 1929 to 1933 was another period of deflation by about another 
20 per cent; but the index did not fall to its prewar 
stead about 20 per cent above it. Costs of living during the New Deal 
again rose slightly, until a short and modest decline occurred the two 
years of the recession of 1937 and 1938. With the outbrpk of the Second 
World War, costs of living rose steadily and substantially. Bu , w e 
they had doubled during the First World Wp, 

only a quarter or a third during the Second World War. Much of this 
retardation of the inflationary spiral was due to the ““Position of pric 
controls on such essentials as food, shelter, and clothing. With the prompt 
postwar relaxation of price controls on most items pcept rent was a 

Lrp increase in costs of living in 1946 and 1947 The 

was inherent in a situation wherein some goods were unobtamable and 
many goods were sold on the black market at higher prices than were per- 
mitted in the legitimate market. Both of these ^ rZittedTv&e 
ignored in the statistics of costs of living, although frankly admitted by the 
computers of such indices, who were unable to make mathematical aUow- 

^""apSu^S long-run changes in costs of living, as weU as in wholesale 
prices, was given in Chart 4 in the earlier chapter on prices. A close-up of 
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what haDoened during the Second World War can be seen in Chart 16, 
which traces costs of living as a composite whole and also specific tendencies 
to ;«SrTl. such'a, food and clothing. It will be obcented how 






V 1939 1940 1941 mz hhj iitt 

1935 1939 100 cp,.ond World War. (Data from the Department oj 

rent control kept down the costs 

reS~r:Lt:onivfng.havebecn.n^e. Altho^^^^ 
findings differed from one study to another, from one period jnot , 
flTne con^runity to another, and from one industry 
was formerly at least, almost complete uniformity on the one comm 
revin of aU these surveys;' namely, the persistent inadequacy 
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wages of large groups of adult male workers to maintain decent standards 
of living for a family of husband, wife, and two or three children. The re- 
sult was poverty or the gainful employment of mothers and children; m 
some cases it was both. The wages of most adult male workere were 
sufficient for self-support. The wages of women however, were often in- 
adequate, even for seH-support, unless they hved at home with the adult 
male member of the family carrying the “overhead” costs of household 

^^The new industrial revolution, as we have seen, increased production and 
enlarged the national income during the 1920's. Real wages as well as 
money wages rose markedly between 1921 and 1929. But they did no 
increase proportionately with the gain in industrial productivity. Finally, 
this period was not one of prosperity for agriculture. Even within m- 
dustrv itself, there were numerous low-wage areas in basic occupations 
and in large communities, particularly where workers were not organized 

into unions and where sweatshop conditions survived. , , ,, <. 

During the years of depression following the stock-market collapse of 
1929 workers lost much of the modest gain in income achieved during the 
previous period of economic prosperity. Unemplo^ent, as we shall see 
in the following chapter on economic insecurity, increased by imlhons. 
Although costs of living decreased, wage rates were often reduced m an 
easy and a highly competitive labor market. Standards of economic well- 
being, which had been slowly but steadily going forward, suddenly gave 

way and fell back to their previous low levels. , • , 

Some families were reduced from a plane of luxury to one of simple 
comforts or even the bare necessities of life by business failures and the 
collapse of the stock market. The famihes of many wage earners, however, 
fared even worse. Some were forced to relinquish coinforts to wffich they 
had scarcely become accustomed, and even to reduce their modest expend- 
itures for such essential items as food, clothing, shelter, and medical care. 
Still other families, which had been clinging precariously to a mimmum 
standard of health and decency, were reduced to poverty or subnormal 
planes of living. As the ravages of the long and severe depression cut ever 
more deeply into the “submerged third” of our people, many were reduced 
to poverty, and some became dependents. Billions of dollars were ex- 
pended by government for public works and relief. 

29-16. National Industrial Recovery Act. The chief purpose of this 
emergency legislation of 1933 was to provide employment for the millions 
of people out of work, to restore, if possible, purchasing power to the great 
masses of oui population, to regain decent worl^g conditions, and to re- 
duce the hours of work of those retaining their jobs by spreading employ- 
ment to the less fortunate who were unemployed or irregularly employe ^ 

Industrial codes attempted to specify minimum wages for workers m a 
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certain industry or a particular geographical area. The ideal was that of 
volSa^relment in the payment of a living wage and m the mainte- 
nance o/reasonable hours and decent working conditions. Submarginal 
arms that could not meet these minima, or exploiting employers who wou d 
nrmeet them, were to be eliminated. In order to prevent delay and to 
icum general compliance, a blanket code was put on all unportant in- 
dustries until or unless they succeeded in formulating similar, approved, 

“trN?Uon?indu,trial Recovery Act ot 1933 ™ 

=ii+,.tinnal i in 19» This heroic attempt by governmental hat to raise 
™ and trsho^n hours was abruptly teimiiiated after only two years 
rSperimentation. There is much to be said in favor of industrial codes, 
In "Cgh they are cont^iry in spirit to our antitrust 
thus relaxed during the depression. Federal licensing, as pointed out in ou 
previous discussion of monopolies, has its merits as a 
mental regulation. But the alleged accomplishment of the National 
dustrial Recovery Act in raising real wages is debatable. Even during i s 
short life the NRA codes so increased costs ohproduction that pnces rose 
tout as rapidly as did money wages. Some 

not more real income. The economic moral appears to be that income o 
purchMing power must come from aotusl production ot goods and 

‘'Tw Act. As the National Industrial Recovw 

Act was unconstitutional, the industrial codes drawn up under it were 
Vflfl+Pfl Other legislation was therefore needed to accomplish thei 
Objectives. Consequently, the Fair Labor Standards 

Minimum Wage and Maximum Hour Law, was passed m 1938. Li 
t, SrSwal Recovery Act, it relied on the intendate com^ 

merce powem of the Federal govemrnent, but it 7'* ‘e 

nrovisions and did not delegate legislative power to the Chief Executive 
ov to an administrative agency. Hence, it was declared constitutional by 

*TS’’]S“lSta Standards Act had three Purp,^^ m to pCn'arr 
exit for ehild labor; (2) to put a celling over hours; and (3) to place a Boo 

““cUldTunder sixteen years of age could not be employed in 

m^u Sres Young people, sixtoin and seventeen yean, o age could 

be employed only under certain conditions and m relatively safe and 

healthy industries. 

1 A.L.A. Sch^hter Poultry Corporatior^ et «1. r. UniUd SU^s of America, 296 U.S. 495 

States v. Darby, 61 8. Ct. 451 (1941); Opp 
trator of Wage and Hour Division of Department of Labor, 61 8. Ct. 626 (194 ). 
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Maximum hours were prescribed as 44 for the first year, 42 hours for 
the second year, and 40 hours thereafter. In other words, since October, 
1940 the United States has had a basic week of 40 hours for all industries 
engaged in interstate commerce. Despite considerable criticism, this 
standard was maintained throughout the Second World War. It should 
be remembered that a basic week of 40 hours does not prevent an f “Ployee 
from working longer hours. It provides merely that he be paid at the 
premium rate of time and a half for hours in excess of the maximum of 40 
hours. It peimits longer hours when necessary in an emergency , but pro- 
vides a check against exploitation by unscrupulous employers. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act prescribed a minimum wage of 25 cents 
an hour for workers (industrial and not agricultural) engaged m interstate 
commerce for the first year (1938-1939), a minimum wage of 30 cents an 
hour for the following 6 years, after which (Oct. 24, 1945) it was to become 
and to remain 40 cents an hour. Rising costs of living during the Second 
World War, however, had meanwhile outmoded this specific ramimum- 
wage law, even though it still remained on the statute books_ J he War 
Labor Board, a temporary body created by executive order of the P^idc^ 
of the United States, therefore lifted the minimum wage above its statutory 
level by several, successive advances. Shortly before the termination o 
the Second World War and even before the prescribed minimum wage ot 
40 cents had gone Into effect, the War Labor Board decreed a mmmum 
wage ot OO cents an hour, which was just double the current statutory 

minimum wage rate of 30 cents an hour. _ , ts i i i 

At the end of the Second World War, the War Labor Board was aboL 

ished; its emergency decrees thereby were invalidated. _ ^ 

minimum wage of 40 cents an hour then became the only permanent, legal 
floor under wages. In view of current costs of living and actual wage rates 
then prevailing, such a minimum-wage law meant little One proposal 
therefore, was to amend this law by raising the preserved minimum wage 
to a more realistic level. The suggested figures of 65 cents and even 75 
cents an hour then seemed moderate, as pnccs continued to rise. On t e 
other hand, should deflation and depression set m, they might appear to be 
excessive. Another and perhaps a better plan, embodied m some mmrnium- 
wage laws, is merely to declare by statute the general ^ 

imum wage and to empower the Fair Labor Standards Admmstration to 
interpret it in monetary terms with power to define and redefine ^ mimmum 
wage in accordance with changes in costs of living. Such legislation, hovf- 
ever, has the obvious objections of ambiguity in language and concentra- 
tion of administrative power. It also implies great confidence in the gov- 
ernment's costs-of-living index. Finally continuous 
of minimum wages, adjusted for rising costs of hvmg, 
tribute to the cost-price spiral. Downward readjustment would be opposed. 
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29-17. Wage Rates and Actual Earnings. Strictly speaking, a wage is a 
rateof w per unit of time spent on the job or per piece of work completed. 
Earning on the contrary, are “take-home pay.” Needless to say, planes 
of living depend on actual earnings rather than on basic wage rates. 

1 To convert money earnings into real earnings, they must be refine or 
changes in the costs of Uving. But wage rates must first be turned into 
actual earnings by allowing for changes in the volume of employment. 
mTn ioL are scaL and work is irregular, actual eaminp are low despite 
high wage rates. On the contrary, when employment is steady, modest 

"irShtrrSed b, the a. 

provided premium pay at time-and-a-half wage rate for overtime. Double 
time wage rates were frequent for work done on Sundays and holidays. 
DuLg the mdustrial emergency of the Second World War, therrfore, 
actual eanringe of factory workers rose markedly, not ^ 

creases in wage rates and improvements in workers classification, but also 
EuL of overtime pay under the 40-hour week law. The msulUnt^- 
crease in actual eaminp or “take-home pay”, however, as just indicated, 

waQ rpfhiof^d bv tbe ris6 in costs of living. 

“«rTr»ds of Mustrial E«.dngs. Table 23 gives an rndex of fac- 

tor, nM rolls from the close of the Flmt World War to he <md of 
Uond World War. Tire first peak of industrial earnings, like that of costs 


Table 23. Index of FAcrroBY Pay Rolls, 1919-1945 • 
(Base, or 100 per cent, = 1939 level) 


Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

Year 

Index 

1919 

103 

1928 

109 

1937 

109 

1920 

124 

1929 

117 

1938 

85 

1921 

80 

1930 

95 

1939 

100 

1922 

86 

1931 

72 

1940 

115 

1923 

108 

1932 

50 

1941 

168 

1924 

101 

1933 

53 1 

1942 

245 

1925 

107 ’ 

1934 

68 

1943 

334 

1926 

110 

1935 

79 

1944 

346 

1927 

108 

1930 

91 

1945 

288 


♦ Federal Reserve Board Bulletin. 

nf living appeared in 1920, after which came a sharp decline of about onp 

tbiri during the depression of 1921, followed by a partM 

the next two years. From 1923 to 1929 was a period of relative stability 
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both in industrial earnings and in costs of living. However, the table in- 
dicates that, contrary to popular opinion, factory workers made only 
modest gains during the period of industrial prosperity o the twentie^ 
From 1929 to 1932 factory pay rolls fell by over one-half, the great de- 
pression cut savagely into money earnings, not only by lowered wap rates 
but also by reduced employment. Meanwhile, costs of living declmed by 
Lv one-quarter. From 1932 to 1937, industrial earnings recovered almost 
to their previous 1929 level, while costs of living rose only moderately. 

After a short but sharp recession in 1938, industrial earnings again began 
to climb. With the outbreak of European hostilities they jumped with 
Imazing rapidity to unprecedented levels. At the end of the Second World 
War factory pay rolls were about three times what they had been before its 
outbreak. Meanwhile, costs of living had increased by only about on^third 
It must be remembered, however, that the number of porkers on factor 
pay rolls had grown and that the number of hours worked had increased. 
The index of pay rolls is a very crude indicator of wage trends. . , 

29-19. Postwar Situation. After the conclusion of hostilities, industnal 
workers, particularly those organized into strong unions, sought to retain 
the gains they had won during the Second World War. As much overtune 
was eliminated and hours of work were reduced, ^ 

maintained only by substantial increases in wage rates. To maintain 
“take-home pay” in the face of rising costs of living, serious strikes took 
place in many blsic industries. The disturbed industrial relations of 1946, 
as we shall see in the following part of this text, resulted in drastic labor 

immediate postwar situation was as follows. Weekly earnings of 
workers in manufacturing industries, despite a reduction in hours of work 
increased 11.3 per cent between October, 1945, and October, , w e 
costs of living meanwhile rose 15.1 per cent. Earninp in manufacturing 
industries averaged $45.83 a week during the month of ^ctob^, 194 ^ 
which was almost $5 above their weekly average for O^ober, 1945, and 
only $1.50 below their wartime peak of January, 1945. 
week in October, 1946, however, was 1 hour below that for October, 19 , 

andabout5hoursbelowthatfor January, 1945.1 

The obvious conclusion is that industrial earnings, which had greatly 
increased during the Second World War, were fairly 

immediate postwar period. As working hours were reduced, wage rates 
accordingly were increased. A second round of peaceful wage increases n 
1947 followed those of 1946. With the return of the coal mines to pnvate 
ownership in 1947, workers therein received the highest 
shortest working hours in the entire history of ^^e^ry. Real wag 
however, showedVo such substantial increase in the immediate postwar 

1 Survey by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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period, because costs of living jumped with relaxation of price controls. 

In sUmary of the long-run trend, the purchasing power of American 
factory workers doubled from 1913 to 1948. Average weekly earnings in 
current dollars went up from $11 to $51. Making allowance for rising costs 
of living within this period of 35 years, real weekly eammgs in terms of 
1913 dollars rose from $11 in that year to $22 in 1948.^ 

29-20. Short-run Tendencies of Wages, Prices, and Profits. C 7 
shows that during the Second World War weekly earnings in manufactur- 



CHABT 17. Wages and prices during the Second World War. (Adapted from The Neu, York 
Times, July 13, 1947.) 


in. industries kept ahead of rising costs of living, although reM to<rf prices 
^"caught IP with increasing nroney earnings after the postwar re- 

taxation of price controls over commodities. 

Chart 18 pictures what happened to distribution during the Second 
World War. Average weekly earnings almost doubl^, rising fas e 
farther than the prices of consumers’ goods at retail. The profits^f manu- 
facturing corporations, even after taxes, doubled f 

then dedined'to about the same level as prices at the end of the Second 
World War, after which they again rose sharply in 1946. The 
of agricultural proprietors showed the greatest and most sustained mcrea 

of all four lines. . 

«U.S. Department of Labor pre» release in The New York Times, Sunday, Feb. 29, 
1948. 
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Chart 18. Distribution during the Second World War. Base (= 100 f 
Industry says that the relation between wages and prices must be 

lO^lator Lys that the starting point should bo Jan. 1. 1945. {Adapted from The New York 
TimeSf Sunday^ Dec. 22, 1946.) 


29-21. Long-run Trends of Output and Hours. Chart 19 summarizes a 
signiacant study by the Twentieth Century Fund. It traces the long-run 
trends of working hours per week, of output per man-hours in cents, of m- 
ployment in millions of employed people, and of the national income m bi - 
lions of dollars at constant 1940 dollars. This factual study is economic 
history from 1850 to the Second World War, with a reasonable forecast 
thereafter to 1960 on the assumption of a continuation of previous tren s. 

The number of hours worked per week decreased from 70 noum, i.e., 
roughly a 10-hour day in a 7-day week, in 1850, to slightly over 40 houre 
per week, i.e., the equivalent of an 8-hour day in a 5-day week, in 1940, 
with the expectation of a continued decrease to less than 40 hours per week 
by 1960. This is the life line of national leisure, which should also be the 
mortality curve of exploitation rather than the rising menace of imemploy- 
ment. After the end of the Second World War, as previously durmg the 
depression of the early thirties, many labor leaders urged the desirability 
and the practicability of a 30-hour week, in which people would work only 
6 hours a day for 5 days in the week. 

According to Chart 19, output per man-hour rose from 
tween 15 and 20 cents’ worth in 1850 to about 70 cents worth ^ > 
the forecast of over $1 by 1960. This analysis of production may be viewed 
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somewhat similarly as the life line of national prosperity, which should like- 
wise be a mortality curve of poverty. t 

The national income, according to this survey of 
Fund rose from 5 billion dollars in 1850 to 80 billion dol ars m 1940, with 
the conservative forecast of 125 billion dollars by 1960, all estimates being 



1850 1860 'v«v/ iwww 

CHXRT 19. Economic trends in the United States. 1850 to 1960 Based 
tieih Century Fund, Adapted from The New York Times, Sunday, y , 

expressed in constant 1940 dollars. If this analysis is f 

coL of the people of the United States has multiplied twentyfold and rnom 

over the past century. The number of people gainfully employed ro^ 

from almost 8 million in 1850 to almost 50 million in 194^ with the 

tion of about 60 million gainfully employed by 1960 Tlius the number of 

gainfully employed workers also multiplied rapidly dunng the past century , 

but tS increaL l-s than tenfold, while the national income inc^a^d 

more than twentyfold, or eas^y twice as fast. Both increases, how , 

must be refined for occupational redistribution from nonrecorded seU 
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support or economic independence to gainful employment for others at re- 

Dorted wages. , . , , 

29-22. Social Economics of Good Wages. In conclusion, let us sum- 
marize the disadvantages of low wages and the desirability of high wages 
without restriction of output and consequent inflation of commodity 
orices. Let us keep in mind our previous discussion of economic inequality 
md remember the necessity of meeting mass production with mass con- 
sumption to absorb the increased output of industry by substantial and 
sustained purchasing power well distributed throughout our entire popu- 

^*^*The social effects of low wages are poverty and subnormal planes of liv- 
ing These, in turn, create other problems, such as those of women and 
children in industry. Insanitary housing, insufficient food, clothing, an 
medical attention are concomitants of low wages that result m an increased 

"^^Inffintmortality is a fairly good barometer of planes of living. In certain 
American cities this was found to var>' inversely, within certain limits, with 
the size of the family income. It was twice as great 

some of the higher income groups. Hence it was suggested that the in- 
adequate wages of many workers be termed a dying wage, not a hvmg wage 
The low wages of the heads of many families cast their shadow over the 
livrot all thSr member,. Thu, a large portion of children of pr-choo 
age and of ,chool age have been found to be undemour,.hed 
from Kriou,, but remedial, physical defect,. Money spent for food ^ 
medical care is woefully inadequate. Hence, certain cities have 
free distribution of milk, soup, or other foods 
children Again, the physical examination of school children h 
supplemented by free medical and dental services for those ® to pay. 
Although ignorance and indifference play an important part in ill-health, 
the significance of poverty and inadequate wages cannot be escaped 

The economic effects of low wages are as important as their social effects. 

Low! es are notsynonymouswithlow labor costs^ 

in proportion to productivity. Hence higher paid but more 
ers may reduce, rather than increase, labor costs to managemen . g 
are higLr in the United States than in Europe, but labor costs are not co^ 
respondingly higher. What the employer seeks are not low wages, but lo 
labor costs. Industrial inefficiency is a cause of low wages, but it is also an 
effect of low wages with consequently low planes of living. 

Low wages create discontent and reduce efficiency. Social unrest finds 
fertile soil in the minds of poorly paid and irmgular y 
It the present eoonomio order offers them no ^»antee ^ 

ard of living in return for loyalty, thrift, and indus ry, ^ ^ 

by revolutionary proposals. Such disillusioned workers become ready 
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listeners to the glowing promises of radical leaders. On the other hand, 
steadily employed and well-paid workers, who own their own homes and 
who have savings in banks, are conservative and constructive elements m 

their communities. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. Distinguish between poverty and pauperism. 

2. Indicate the extent of each. Why is their determination difficult? 

3. What do you understand by a standard of living and a plane of living? 

4. Why are these concepts relative and not absolute? 

6. Why are they^cial, rather than individual, concepts? 

6. What are the mef conditioning elements of a standard of living 

7. What do you understand by a family budget? 

8. State Engel’s law and show its significance. 

9. Outline various types o^^tandards of living. ..... „ 

10 What is meant by the minimum-quantity standard of living 

Xt do you und.»t.nd by . trolly -iol !■ «■” « <“ 

“S cvideo» hove you Ih.t Ihe ot , l.rgo portion of our .dull m.lc 

workers have been insufficient to support a family? t riirririhntion or 

13. Is the problem of inadequate wages one of production, one of distribution, 

both? Justify your position. 

14. Outline some economic effects of low wages. 

15. Outline some social eff(!Cts of inadequate waps. 

16. Enumerate some of the economic causes of poverty in addition to that of 

"irma'rrthe distinction between subjective and objective causes of poverty? Is 
it valid? Why, or why not? Is it significant? Why, or why not? 

18. Contrast the old and the new attitude toward poverty. 

Topics for Investigation 

1 Philanthropy and social insurance as weapons against poprty. 

2. Charity organization societies and the profession of social work. 

3. Concept of a family wage; qf. work of P. H. Douglas. 

4. Early studies of poverty by Booth, Rowntree, and Hun r. , • , 

6 SweLhops and attempts to eliminate them by mimmum wage legislation. 

6. Methods Ld conclusions of some investigations of wages in relation to cos 
u^ncr Trarc trends of wages and test their adequacy. r -i 

7“ P»P^“S,o. of your own Incom. »d eupendim™ 0, lh.1 of you, tody. 

Draw your own private conclusions. ^ • i.- 

8. Collapse of standards during the depression of the thirties. National 

9. Attempts to restore and to disseminate purchasing power under the Nations 

Industrial Recovery Administration. 

10. Wages and earnings during the Second World War. 
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CHAPTER XXX 

the bulwark of social insurahce against economic 

INSECURITY 

on_i TT«mfln Wsks of Industry. In addition to the problems of eco- 

dangers of industrial accident, occupational disease, dependent oia age, 
S rei^jTent. The margin ot savings in the lower .ncome group, » 
so sum that loss ot wages is sufficient to drop them from economic inde- 

""Z^be classitied roughlv in^ two grand 

“sKtAnLance is a device by which the financial loss of earning p^m 
b^ause ot accident, sickness, unemployment or 

burner, or is diffused throughout society. Those who suffer the phyicm 
mistortune ate compensated, in largo part, by those who do not, 

‘“ltXX^?w«eshavebeenlowerthanth,^mtlm«~ 

the European worker has enjoyed greater security an 
spL of Uie fact that other countries have been less 

cLi some of them have suffered less from pauperism. The greater security 
Suro^an worker has been due to the wider prevalence there of 

A^rm'liobrr'The battle against economic hmecurity, 

r rrcSi:ittls'^r - 

Sents, occupational diseases, prolonged unemployment, and other soci 

’"Xch ^pro^am S reSilit^tion presents three angles: (1) 

suSal cL for the restoration, as fully and as promptly as possible, of 
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nhvsical health and fitness; (2) an educational, and perhaps a psychological, 
nrocram for restoring morale and for retraining body and mind for other 
useful and remunerative occupations; and (3) financial compensation for 
temporary loss of, or permanent reduction in, earning power. 

These methods of defense against industrial insecurity are pictured as a 

spearhead in Chart 20. 

MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL CARE 


FINANCIAL 

COMPENSATION 



PSYCHOLOGICAL 

REHABILITATION 

AND 

EDUCATIONAL 

RETRAINING 

Chart 20. Spear of defense against economic insecurity. 

30-3 Extent of Industrial Accidents. The absence of complete and 

reliable statistics makes it impossible to state The^LcL 

severity of industrial accidents throughout f 

sity and the accuracy of reporting them varies from state to state and from 

‘"SiSS over the past few decades it would that 

annual number of fatal accidents has been wel over 100 ,(W 0 , ^visibte 
roughly into three fairly equal parts: (1) industrial accidents, (2) traffic ac 
cidents and (3) common accidents at home. The number of serious non- 
i ae’cidentVnms into the millions each year. The 
aecidents within each of these thme groups .8 

are merely the casualties of peaceful living and getting a hvmg without 

including the casualties of war. ^ indif- 

Such is the price that America is paying for 
ference, and ignorance. Although safety measures and de™ 
introduced, it would seem that the process of mvention and d s Jf- 

companied by the commodity or 

for so many tons of coal or steel, a mangled hand for so « 1“”* 
shirts. The popular use of the automobde, ^ x ' 

traffic accidents to a volume comparable with those of m ry. 
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30-4, Causes of Industrial Accidents. Industrial accidents originate in 
the mechanized character of modem methods of production and in the 
failure of the human element in industry. Particular causes vary with in- 
dividuals, occupations, and circumstances. Nevertheless, there are several 
general groups of recognized causes. These may be classed as mechanical, 
physiological, and psychological. 

Modern technology makes use of new and powerful forces of nature, such 
as steam and electricity, whose power of destruction is as great as their 
power of production. Moreover, industry is now carried on with com- 
plicated machinery, rather than with simple tools. The average workman, 
who neither imdersta»ds nor controls these machines, confines himself to 
one simple operation. He is in constant danger from the ignorance or care- 
lessness of thousands of other specialists. The mistake of a railroad switch- 
man or the carelessness of a fellow miner may result in the killing and 
maiming of thousands of other individuals. The interdependence of modern 
economic society is well illustrated in the matter of industrial accidents. 

Furthermore, human nature is neither perfect nor automatic. Indeed, it 
does not seem to be well fitted for the tremendous task placed upon it by 
modem mechanization. The worker cannot adjust himself perfectly and 
promptly to the routine of his task, or to the continuous, rapid motions of 
the machine. Attention is bound to wander as fatigue sets in. The failure 
of the human mind to be continuously alert and to respond quickly and ac- 
curately is a contributory cause of industrial accidents. ^ ' 

30-5. Dangerous Trades and Occupational Diseases. The risks of the 
worker include his liability to subtle occupational diseases as well as to 
sudden industrial accidents. Dangerous trades include not only hazardous 
occupations, but also those which slowly but surely undermine the health 
of the worker. They result sometimes in specific diseases, but more often 
in a lowered vitality, which makes their victim an easy prey to ordinary 
sickness. Silicosis and lead poisoning are specific occupational diseases; 
but tuberculosis and pneumonia are general diseases, although they are 
especially common among some groups of workers. 

Certain occupations may be classified as dangerous because of their 
physical effects upon the workers. Among them are industries that]]deal 
with poisonous substances, those in which the air is vitiated by dust or 
gas, and those which are subject to great changes in temperature, hu- 
midity, or air pressure. Their effects may be relatively rapid or slow, and 
of various degrees of severity. 

30-6. Preventive and Remedial Action. The reduction of occupational 
diseases, like the prevention of industrial accidents, calls for concerted 
action by employees, employers, and the general public. A campaign of 
education is necessary to overcome ignorance and indifference. 

Governmental legislation is similarly necessary, but uniformity is dif- 
ficult because of differences in state laws. A dangerous trade may be driven 
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by law merely from one state to another. Legislative action should take 
the form of the abolition of most dangerous practices and the regulation 
of less dangerous ones. The United States Department of Labor has stig- 
matized certain jobs as dangerous. It has raised warning signs, popularized 
safety measures, and formulated codes of conduct. 

Although sufferers from occupational diseases formerly were often ex- 
cluded from the benefits of workmen's compensation laws, there has been 
a growing tendency to regard them in the same light as the victims of in- 
dustrial accidents. They should not be thrown upon the human scrap heap 
of industry, nor be forced to resort to charity. As wounded veterans of in- 
dustry, they should be provided for by social insurance. 

30-7. General Sickness. It has been estimated that the average num- 
ber of sick persons in the United States is continuously about 3 million, 
nearly one-third of whom are within the working period of life. This repre- 
sents an annual loss in wages of 500 million dollars. If the costs of medical 
attention are added, the total economic loss from sickness approximates an 
even 1 billion dollars a year. Annual economic savings through the pre- 
vention of needless deaths, illness, and fatigue probably exceed 1.5 billion 
dollars at present, and may become several times as great.' 

According to Dr. Fisk, of the Life Extension Institute, about half of this 
amount of general sickness can be prevented. In his contribution to the 
report on Waste in Industry^^ is the observation that: ^The 42,000,000 
men and women gainfully employed probably lose on an average of more 
than 8 days each annually from illness disabilities, including nonindustrial 
accidents, a total of 350,000,000 days.’' Of the 500,000 workers who die 
each year ^^it is probably true that the death of at least one-half is post- 
ponable by proper medical supervision, periodical medical examination, 
health education, and commercial hygiene.” ^ 

Dr. Fisk contended that the average duration of human life in this 
country had been extended five years in the brief period from 1909 to 1922. 
This was accomplished chiefly by the reduction of infant mortality, the 
conquest of many contagious diseases, and the triumphs of modem sur- 
gery. But there has been an increase of mortality from chronic diseases of 
the heart, kidneys, and other organs, as a result of which the life expect- 
ancy of those in middle life was reduced by one whole year in the even 
briefer period from 1922 to 1927. 

The new life-insurance table of 1941, put into effect in 1947, supplanted 
the older actuarial table of 1868. Under the old table, children reaching 
one year of age had a life expectancy of 48.94 years, but under the new 
table one of 63.76 years. For people reaching 20 years of age, the old table 

^ Fisher, Irving, ‘‘National Vitality: Its Wastes and Conservation,” pp. 741 and 742, 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1910. 

* Federated American Engineering Societies, “Report of Committee on Waste in In- 
dustry,” p. 21, Washington, D. C., 1921. 
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gave them 42.20 additional years; the new table gives them 46.54 more 
years. 

30-8. Public-health Movement. The responsibility for excessive sick- 
ness and premature death rests not only on industry, but also on both the 
individual and the community. One of the most significant developments 
of the day is the public-health movement, which seeks to reduce the ex- 
cessive amount of illness and to lengthen the span of human life. Like the 
safety-first movement, it should be fostered by employer and employee, 
management and union, the family, school, and state. Personal hygiene 
and public-health measures, however, do not keep pace with the dis- 
coveries of medical ^ence. Although much is being accomplished, far 
more could be done by an aroused public opinion seeking to apply the 
teachings of public hygiene. 

Adequate medical, surgical, and dental care should be provided for all 
individuals and families without mass production methods and without 
destruction of the personal and professional relationship between physician 
and patient. If protection from foreign invasion and domestic disorder is 
an obligation of the state, protection from the ravages of disease is similarly 
its function. If provision for public education by means of a free school 
system is a duty of the state, provision for public health by means of free 
hospitals and clinics is equally logical. Public care would supplement, not 
supplant, private institutions and practicing physicians, just as public 
schools now flourish along with private and parochial schools. 

One of the greatest conservation problems of industry in particular and 
of society in general is that of human conservation, or the preservation of 
national vitality and physical fitness. Inasmuch as sickness and poor 
health are important causes of industrial inefficiency, an expenditure of 
public funds or corporate earnings in the interest of human conservation 
might be a wise investment. Pay-roll deductions are now made for old-age 
annuities. Why not for medical care to keep well and to live long? More- 
over, sickness is an important cause of dependency. Hence, a health pro- 
gram should be supplemented by some sort of sickness insurance for all 
workers, just as the safety-first movement has been supplemented by work- 
men's compensation laws. 

Such a forward step has been taken in Associated Hospital Service, more 
popularly known as the Blue Cross. Just as the Red Cross stands for first 
aid to the injured, and the green light indicates safety ahead, so the Blue 
Cross symbolizes financial preparation for the hazard of hospitalization. 
The Blue Cross is not socialized medicine but merely a form of group in- 
surance to cover, in part at least, hospital costs in the event of serious ac- 
cident or illness. Most employees of large organizations may elect member- 
ship and authorize therefor pay-roll deductions. The Blue Shield is a later 
but similar and associated form of group insurance, which provides some 
physicians^ fees at scheduled rates for certain types of illness. 
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30-9. Nature and Kinds of Unemployment. The risks of labor include 
not only industrial accidents and sickness, but also unemployment. This 
may be defined as idleness on the part of the worker that is not due to his 
own physical, mental, or moral incapacity. 

It is important to differentiate between the unemployed and the un- 
employable. The former are a concern of economics, and the latter of 
sociology. The unemployed, as contrasted with the unemployable mem- 
bers of society, are those workers who are capable of labor, but who are un- 
able to obtain employment because of some maladjustment in the eco- 
nomic order over which they have little or no control. 

Unemployment is enforced idleness, due to lack of effective demand for 
a certain type or several types of labor. A vacation, on the other hand, is a 
voluntary cessation of work for the purpose of mental or physical recrea- 
tion. Unemployment is due to a shutdown because of lack of work. A 
lockout or a walkout is due to industrial friction. 

Excessive hours in one occupation with unemployment in another repre- 
sents a maldistribution of industry. There can be inequality in the dis- 
tribution of leisure as well as of income. A continuation of unemployment 
in a large group of idle people, be they rich or poor, is as detrimental to 
society as a concentration of income in a small propertied class. A wide 
distribution of productive work is as desirable as a wide distribution of 
wealth. 

Irregular employment and underemployment are phases of the general 
unemplo3niient problem in which the worker is not steadily employed, but 
loses a great deal of time from work. For illustration, many coal mines do 
not operate continuously all days in the week or all weeks in the year. 
Underemployment is irregularity or lack of employment to the extent that 
the worker is unable to earn wages sufficient to maintain a minimum stand- 
ard of living. He is reduced to the level of poverty or pauperism. The ir- 
regularly employed or the long unemployed worker gradually becomes un- 
employable. 

Unemployment may be casual, seasonal, cyclical, or technological. 
Casual unemployment is represented by day-to-day or week-to-week 
fluctuations in employment. It may be illustrated by the irregular em- 
ployment of dock workers and domestic helpers. Seasonal unemployment 
is that due to monthly or quarterly variations in conditions of production, 
such as in lumbering or canning, and to seasonal changes in the demand for 
special products such as clothing or holiday goods. Cyclical unemploy- 
ment is that due to recurrent periods of business depression which take 
place every few years. Technological unemployment is that due to the 
mechanization of industry and the substitution of machines for men. 

The chief aim formerly was to provide means of temporary relief, rather 
than to analyze the causes of this economic problem in an effort to eliminate 
or to reduce it. But in recent years a number of excellent studies have been 
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made by various public and private agencies of the nature, types, amount, 
causes, and effects of unemployment. 

30-10. Amotmt of Unemployment. Because of great variations in the 
volume of unemployment among different occupations, industries, seasons, 
and phases of the business cycle, it is difficult to make a general estimate 
of the amount of unemployment. The average number of unemployed, or 
the average rate of unemployment, is as meaningless a statistical abstrac- 
tion as the average wage of all workers or the average temperature of all 
sick people. 

It is generally conceded that unemployment, especially casual unemploy- 
ment, is greater in undcilled than in skilled occupations. Again, the prob- 
lem is more acute in winter than in summer, when agriculture takes in a 
certain amount of the slack. Unemployment also displays itself more in- 
tensively in the city than in the country. There is a tendency of unem- 
ployed or migratory labor to flock to our cities during the winter months 
and then to flow out again into the country during the spring and summer. 
In the meantime, urban demands on charity are taxed to the utmost. 

A review of various American estimates of unemployment gave rise to 
the summary that an average of at least 1,500,000 industrial wage earners 
in the United States are continually unemployed, taking poor and pros- 
perous years together, and that the average worker loses about 10 per cent 
of his working time through unemployment alone.^ 

In Beveridge^s classic study of unemployment is the conclusion that, 
although the volume of unemployment increases greatly during periods of 
economic depression and decreases in periods of prosperity, there is a con- 
tinuous but varying amount of unemployment throughout all phases of the 
business cycle. Other studies of the problem of unemployment likewise 
indicate that it is a chronic, as well as an acute, problem. In other words, 
unemployment never disappears; it merely gets relatively better or worse 
from time to time, or it is comparatively mild or severe in one industry or 
area as compared with another. In spite of popular opinion to the con- 
trary, a period of prosperity does not entirely eliminate unemployment, 
even though it does reduce its amount. 

Many studies indicate that employment did not keep pace with in- 
dustrial production during the new industrial revolution in the United 
States. There was considerable evidence of a secular trend toward in- 
creasing technological unemployment, or at least toward greater irreg- 
ularity of employment. 

During the depression years of the early thirties, the volume of cyclical 
unemployment rose to a figure somewhere between 10 and 15 millions; 
perhaps 12 million would be a conservative estimate. The New Deal en- 

1 Bradford, E. S., ‘‘Industrial Unemployment,” p. 2, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
BvUetin 310. 
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gaged in a vast program of public work and expended huge sums for relief. 
During the Second World War, as during the First World War, the volume 
of industrial employment was greatly expanded. Unemployment was re- 
duced to a minimum, but it was not completely eliminated. 

30-11. General Causes of Unemployment. The causes of unemploy- 
ment, like those of poverty, can be divided into objective or environmental 
causes and into subjective or personal causes. But, as shown in the preced- 
ing chapter, these are merely different ways of analyzing the same set of 
factors. Individual causes are concerned not so much with the fact of em- 
ployment as with its incidence. Personal causes do not determine so much 
the existence or the amount of unemployment as they do its incidence, 
i.e.j who are most likely to suffer by the impact of an uncontrollable wave 
of unemployment, if the principle of seniority does not hold. Individual, 
contributory causes of unemployment include intemperance, crime, in- 
dolence, disease, degeneracy, old age, and various physical, mental, or 
moral defects. These factors, however, need not be stressed, for they are 
more important in a causal analysis of the unemployable group than of the 
unemployed group. 

Objective causes of unemployment are found both in the physical and in 
the social environment. Any such classification is similarly reciprocal in 
character, because man can modify his natural habitat, and, in turn, he is 
influenced by it. 

Under the physical environment may be mentioned such factors as floods, 
earthquakes, storms, and droughts. The vagaries of the weather can create 
temporary unemployment or feverish employment. A flood may incapac- 
itate local industries and put those workers out of their jobs. On the other 
hand, a snowstorm gives work to the idle, if an unemployed labor reserve 
exists at a particular time and place. Of course, a snowstorm or hailstorm 
cannot be regarded as a social blessing, for, had it not occurred, it would 
have been possible to put at other productive tasks workers otherwise em- 
ployed in shoveling snow or putting in panes of glass. Here, we face the 
persistent ‘^lump-of-labor^’ fallacy. 

Under the social environment may be mentioned direct or contributory 
causes of unemployment lying in our institutions. Thus war always has a 
disturbing influence, causing a temporary or a permanent readjustment. 
In its wake comes acute or chronic unemployment in some places and in- 
dustries, but perhaps increased employment elsewhere. During the Amer- 
ican Civil War, for illustration, many cotton mills of England were closed 
and thousands of English textile workers were thrown out of employment. 
The First World War caused even more serious maladjustments in inter- 
national trade, which produced a postwar condition of unemployment in 
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Great Britain due to the languishing of important export industries. The 
Second World War accelerated employment in the United States and 
created new industries, such as that of synthetic rubber. 

The most important and direct causes of unemployment, however, are 
to be found in our economic organization. Even a cursory survey of this 
problem would be incomplete without some discussion of the following 
causal factors: disturbance in equilibrium of the demand for and the supply 
of labor, improvements in methods of production, changes in the demands 
of consumers, seasonal occupations, and the business cycle. 

30-12. Disturbance of Labor Demand-and-supply Equilibrium. Unem- 
ployment is peculiarly a modern problem of our specialized economic 
society, resting on division of labor and exchange. Unemployment in the 
strict sense of the word did not exist in a simple economic order where 
production was direct rather than roundabout, and where producer and 
consumer were identical. The American pioneer, for example, was his own 
butcher, baker, and candlestick maker. He used his own time at his own 
discretion for the production of such goods as were necessary to the satis- 
faction of his few wants. Capital took the form of simple tools, not ex- 
pensive machinery. Enforced labor by servitude and independent or self- 
employment were common. In the absence of an elaborate wage system 
the worker was his own employer, not greatly concerned with distant mar- 
kets and general industrial conditions. The economic forces of supply and 
demand were crystallized in his own person. If out of work, he could push 
on West in search of greater opportunity or adventure. Hence, there was 
little unemployment. 

a. Influence of Specialization. The frontier has long since disappeared 
from American life; modern industrialism has taken its place. Economic 
evolution has resulted in the transition from a simple to a complex society, 
and from an undifferentiated to a highly specialized economy. Today, few 
people satisfy directly by their own labor very many of their economic 
wants. On the contrary, most individuals daily consume the products of 
thousands of different specialized workers whom they have never seen. 
Likewise, they Hmit their own efforts to the production of one economic 
good, or, rather, to one particular phase of its production. The growth of 
this great cooperation of specialists has been accompanied necessarily by 
the development of a very intricate mechanism of exchange. Regularity of 
employment now depends on the nicety of adjustment between the con- 
sumption and production of countless economic commodities and services 
made by innumerable specialists who are unknown to each other and who 
work independently. 

Division of labor has made possible the production of more goods, 
cheaper goods, and, perhaps, better goods; but it is fraught with certain 
grave dangers, one of which is that of unemployment. As long as this 
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delicate machinery of specialization and exchange works smoothly, all is 
well; but if friction occurs in some parts, the whole mechanism suffers. A 
Swiss watch is a better timepiece than a sundial, but it gets out of repair 
more easily. Similarly, modem industry is more productive than our 
primitive economy, but it is less stable. 

Standards of living are higher today than before the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the poor man's table has on it comforts from all parts of the world. 
Nevertheless, this very interdependence of our modem economic world 
makes it a veritable house of cards. Thus a strike among the coal miners of 
Pennsylvania may force New England textile mills to close, and a drought 
in Argentina may put London dock hands out of work. We have passed 
from a local to a national economy, and from a national to an international 
economy. American tariffs and German reparations decidedly affected 
the unemployment problem in England after the First World War. 

6. Roundabout Production in Advance of Demand. Not only is there 
division of labor among individuals and among territories but also over 
periods of time. Modern economic production is not only specialized but 
also roundabout and capitalistic. Labor was formerly applied directly to 
natural resources for the production of finished consumption goods. To- 
day, labor first spends itself on the production of capital, and then, aided 
by the use of these capital goods, labor turns toward the final production 
of the desired consumption goods. Capitalistic or roundabout production 
is far more effective than the direct method, but it is more susceptible of 
misdirection. In such a case, great economic and human loss results, not 
the least of which is that of unemployment. 

Between raw materials of production and finished consumption goods, 
many stages interpose. Iron ore may be mined this year, made into ingots 
a year hence, fabricated into steel girders still further in the future, but not ' 
used in building construction for several years. Because capitalistic pro- 
duction is roundabout and time consuming, and because producers must 
prepare for a prospective future demand rather than for an actual present 
market, production must be carried on in anticipation of demand rather 
than in response to it. This necessary condition enhances the possibility 
of error in production and the seriousness of changes in consumers' wants. 
Because modern production is spread out over a long period of time, the 
original wants of prospective consumers may change in the meantime. 
The demand, in anticipation of which production has been carried on, may 
vanish. 

c. Misdirected Production. Although general overproduction is im- 
possible, because human wants are unlimited and more goods cannot be 
produced than can be consumed, it is possible to have misdirected pro- 
duction, i.e., the production of too much of one good and not enough of an- 
other in proportion to their relative demands. Again, overproduction of 
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one good or of many goods is possible in the sense that more can be made 
than can be sold at a profit above costs of production. Misdirected pro- 
duction, hoarded savings, or imderconsumption, as reflected in price dis- 
turbance or price deflation, are contributory causes of business depressions 
that disturb the delicate equilibrium between the demand for labor and the 
supply of labor, thus causing unemployment or increasing any existing un- 
employment. 

Of course, labor creates its own demand for its own products. In the 
final analysis, all producers are consumers and most consumers are pro- 
ducers. In the long run, the demand for labor must balance the supply of 
labor. This economic principle, however, like any other scientific law, 
merely states a genei® tendency. There are numerous opposing forces and 
disturbing influences, for modem industrial society is complex and not 
simple, dynamic and not static. At any given time and place, there may 
not be a perfect balance between demand and supply forces. There can 
be a temporary and local lump of some kind of labor like the glut of a 
certain economic good. There often exist unbalanced industries, unbal- 
anced localities, and unbalanced periods. Thus the maladjustment of un- 
employment will continue to display itself, now here and now there, but 
always somewhere. It may be temporary, local, or particular, i.e., affect- 
ing only a given time, a given industry, or a given group of workers, but 
for society in general the maladjustment is continuous and ubiquitous. 

A dynamic, complex, and interdependent society may reduce unemploy- 
ment through better industrial planning, but it is almost impossible to 
eliminate it. The danger of unemployment is inherent in our specialized, 
interdependent, and capitalistic economy, in which production is carried 
on in advance of demand by individual initiative, rather than by cooper- 
ative group planning. The price system, like an economic thermostat, is an 
effective regulator of production and consumption, but it does not function 
perfectly and immediately. Hence maladjustments exist and imemploy- 
ment continues. 

d. Economic Freedom and Automaiic Price Adjustment. Finally, unem- 
ployment is a characteristic of a free society j it is a price of economic lib- 
erty. A slave society would tolerate no unemployment, at least not among 
its slaves, for it would be costly to the slave owners. It is true that Hitler 
solved Germany’s unemployment problem, but he did so by putting the 
unemployed in his military or industrial armies. The cure was worse than 
the disease. A totalitarian and communistic state likewise could eliminate 
unemployment by providing vast public works projects and by compelling 
employment upon them. A democratic society would not resort to such 
compulsion, even though it should 'plan public works programs to take up 
the slack when private industry fails to provide employment for all those 
who are able and willing to work. A free economy of private enterprise and 
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individual initiative suffers from maladjustments in the demand for and 
the supply of labor. 

30-13. Invention of Machinery. The invention of printing reduced the 
demand for scribes, but it created a new demand for printers. The inven- 
tion of the locomotive reduced employment among carters and bargemen, 
but it created still more work for many more railroad employees. The ad- 
vent of the automobile reduced the number of livery stables and the output 
of buggy whips, but it brought into being a vast new industry with a far 
greater volume of production and employment. 

It is contended that this unemployment is merely temporary and that 
the discharged workers will find employment in other fields. Each new in- 
vention reduces the cost of production, and, hence, it lowers the price of the 
article produced. Therefore, it tends to leave more purchasing power in 
the hands of consumers with which to buy other products or more of the 
same product. The ultimate and total demand for labor is not reduced 
thereby, for displaced workers will eventually find reemployment. The 
process of adjustment may be painful to the group of workers affected, but 
it is only temporary or local. 

The invention of power machinery and the introduction of new proc- 
esses, however, work a severe hardship on the skilled worker who has spent 
years in learning his trade and who is now forced to seek a new one. If he 
is too old or otherwise incapable of making the necessary adjustment, he 
may suffer a permanent loss of employment or he may be forced to accept 
the lower wages of a less remunerative job. The greater economic well- 
being of society as a whole, however, is of more importance than the special 
interests of any particular group. 

30-14. Changes in Wants of Consumers. Changes in fashion are social 
in origin, but they have important economic effects. Inasmuch as pro- 
duction must be carried on in anticipation of demand, rather than in re- 
sponse to it, sudden and unforeseen changes in the wants of consumers 
cause misdirected production. Although the consumer may be unaware of 
these economic wastes and social costs, they are tremendous. In some 
shops there are unemployed workers and idle capital, while in other estab- 
lishments overtime and night work are necessary to keep up with the latest 
public craze. 

Increased standardization of consumption goods and greater stability of 
economic wants would reduce this waste. Consumers could benefit thereby 
in the form of more goods, better goods, and cheaper goods. Employers 
also would profit thereby through a decrease in the uncertainties of busi- 
ness and a reduction in the obsolescence of machinery and other equip- 
ment. Finally, workers would enjoy greater security from the constant 
menaces of unemployment, on the one hand, and overtime, on the 
other. 
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Complete standardization and perfect stabilization are undesirable and 
impossible. Some variety and change in such consumers’ goods as food, 
clothing, and furnishings are desirable. On the other hand, standardization 
of capital goods, and of gadgets such as electric sockets and fixtures, makes 
for economy and efliciency. Mass production methods, involving stand- 
ardization of parts and processes, gave us good automobiles at low prices. 
It did not, however, stabilize employment. 

Seasonal Occupations. Seasonal unemployment is due to peri- 
odic variations within the year in the demand for labor of a given type, 
due to seasonal conditions of production or consumption. Thus, wheat 
must be harvested when it is ripe and vegetables must be canned before 
they spoil. Buildin|^an be done more economically in the warm months, 
but lumbering is easier in the winter. Consumers’ wants likewise are sul> 
ject to seasonal variations in quantity and quality. The clothing and mil- 
linery industries, for illustration, have fall and spring seasons, owing to 
periodic changes in temperature; the intervening summer and winter 
months are less important fashion seasons. 

Where the seasonal character of an industry is due to the effects of al- 
ternating weather conditions on production, stabilization of employment is 
difficult. Thus, the production of ice was necessarily a winter industry 
before natural ice was supplemented by artificial ice and electrical re- 
fngeration. Lumbering still remains chiefly a winter industry where logs 
are sledged dovm to the mills or rivers. Construction work and the build- 
ing trades flourish in the spring, summer, and autumn, but they languish 
m the winter months when cold, frost, snow, and sleet make outdoor work 
difficult, dangerous, and subject to delays. On the other hand, seasonal 
changes m consumption can be anticipated to a considerable degree, al- 
though extensive production, far in advance of demand, is expensive and 
dangerous. 

The dovetailing of seasonal industries tends to reduce their disastrous 
effects on regularity of employment. Hence the common combination of 
coal and ice dealers was beneficial, for the employer could maintain a year- 
round force of workers, most of whom could deliver ice in summer and coal 
m winter. It is obvious, however, that there are numerous limitations to 
such a dovetailing of industries. It is peculiarly difficult where the oc- 
cupations are unrelated or where they call for a considerable degree of skill. 
Thus it is impossible for printers to become carpenters in order to balance 
the ^asonal character of these very different industries. Even if such 
mobility of labor could be secured, it would not completely solve the 
problem. The total demand for all workers appears to be greater in some 
months than in others. Time, like specialization, is a factor. 

Although dovetailing seasonal industries, wherever possible, would help 
to stabilize employment, little has been done in this respect. Instead of a 
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conscious planning of industries, which might take in a portion of the un- 
employed labor during slack seasons, the tendency has been for each in- 
dustry to build up its own labor reserve, which can be utilized in full only 
during busy seasons. Moreover, trade unions limit the work done by their 
members and oppose the entrance of other craftsmen into their own oc- 
cupations. 

30-16. Effects of Business Cycles. Unemployment due to a general 
period of business depression must be distinguished from that due to sea- 
sonal industries. Here we are again face to face with the great economic 
problem of the business cycle. It will be remembered from Chap. X that a 
period of business prosperity tends to culminate in a crisis, which is suc- 
ceeded by business depression, followed, in turn, by slow recovery. This 
gradually develops into a period of prosperity, and so on again, through 
these successive phases of the business cycle, which tend to repeat them- 
selves at varying intervals. 

The great human tragedy of a business depression has been unemploy- 
ment. Thousands of idle workers have tramped the streets vainly in search 
of employment. Soup kitchens and bread lines were their former features; 
still more recently, apple selling and relief rolls have been added. More- 
over, unemployment creates more unemployment. When large numbers 
of workers are thrown out of their jobs, there is a serious loss of wages, 
which means not only misery to the unemployed but also a reduction of 
purchasing power within the community. This decrease in effective de- 
mand accentuates the business depression, as unemployment creates still 
more unemployment. 

30-17. Social Costs of Unemplojrment. Although unemployment is 
costly to employers and to society in general, its chief burden rests on labor. 
To the worker, unemployment means loss of wages and, consequently, a 
lowered plane of living. As his meager savings are soon exhausted, the 
man out of work faces the unpleasant alternatives of poverty or charity. 

Unemployment affects other workers besides the unemployed, because 
a general wage reduction is apt to occur. Discharged laborers tend to seek 
employment elsewhere in other occupations where increased requests for 
employment lead to the cutting of wages. Individuals out of employment 
often work for less money than they formerly received, and for lower wages 
than those workers to whose jobs they aspire. 

Unemployment has a depressing influence on the idle worker, as well as 
a demoralizing effect on the labor market. Irregular employment jeop- 
ardizes steady habits of thrift and industry. It is easy for those out of work 
to drift with the current into the great river of casual and migratory la- 
borers. It is natural for the unemployed or the irregularly employed 
eventually to float out into the vast sea of poverty and pauperism. The 
degeneration of a casual or migratory laborer into a tramp, a delinquent, 
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or a dependent is as easy as his later restoration into a steady and in- 
dustrious worker is difficult. 

Unemployment is costly to the employer as well as to the employee. 
Although management has a greater financial reserve than labor, a closed 
factory pays no dividends. Overhead charges, such as interest on idle 
capital, run on and soon exhaust the surplus from past earnings. More- 
over, the “laying off” of workers tends to break up an employer’s organiza- 
tion, and its general efliciency is lower when production is resumed. Even 
under normal operation of industry, labor turnover, or the continual 
“luring and firing” of workers is expensive. 

The economic costs of unemplo 3 anent to society in general also are im- 
portant. UnempIo 3 Tnent creates more unemplo 3 'ment. The majority of 
consumers are wage earners, and unemployment reduces their purchasing 
power. Consequently, their effective demand for various economic goods 
declines and production falls 6ff proportionally. This, in turn, creates more 
unemployment and the vicious circle is complete. 

The social costs of unemployment may be read in the rates of crime and 
poverty. Unemployment is both a cause and a result of dependency 
and delinquency. A period of industrial depression, with consequent loss 
of employment, will increase greatly the demands on public charity. There 
is also apt to be an increase in petty crimes against property, if not in more 
serious crimes against person. 

Unemployment among adult male workers has been either a direct or a 
contributory cause of child labor and of the entrance of women into in- 
dustry. The desire to supplement the family income led to the employ- 
ment of women and children under sweatshop conditions. The entire labor 
market became “easy.” 

Unemplo 5 Tnent breeds discontent, radicalism, and a general spirit of 
unrest against the existing economic order. Workers who are able and will- 
ing to work but unable to find employment are easy converts to revolu- 
tionary doctrines and disorderly actions. On the other hand, regularity 
of employment and a living wage are the best practical arguments among 
laborers in the defense of the status quo of modern industrialism. 

30-18. Reduction of Unemployment by Private Enterprise. Philan- 
thropy merely affords temporary relief for the unemployed, and charity 
is a poor substitute for the “right to a job.” Although governmental action 
is necessary to alleviate a depression, industrial management must seek to 
reduce unemployment, which is a challenge to capitalism and a test of the 
free enterprise system. A scientific attack on unemployment, like that on 
poverty, begins with a causal analysis. Our brief survey of some of the 
chief economic causes of unemployment suggests remedial measures. 

Reduction or anticipation of changes in fashion would ameliorate in- 
dustrial instability, which results in overtime on the one hand and unem- 
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ployment on the other. Popular education of men and women on this 
subject might do some good. Anything which tends to stabilize demand 
helps to reduce unemployment. In general, the demand for necessities is 
more stable than that for luxuries. Hence, the proposition “necessities for 
all before luxuries for the few” has a corollary on unemployment. 

The growth of large business combinations may reduce fluctuations in 
the demand for labor. Monopoly price is apt to be higher but more stable 
than a corresponding competitive price. Moreover, with an expansion of 
the business unit, the opportunities to correlate different occupations is in- 
creased. There is less tendency for each industry to create its own labor 
reserve of workers who are utilized in busy seasons, but unemployed in 
slack times. There is greater opportunity to transfer workers and greater 
possibility to diversify output and to manufacture for stock. 

The seasonal aspect of those industries determined by physiographic 
influences cannot be eliminated. Nevertheless, much can be done to dove- 
tail seasonal and separate occupations. One-industry towns and seasonal- 
industry communities, in particular, should seek other and supplemental 
occupations, especially for employment in slack periods. 

The correlation of industries reduces unemployment. An illustration is 
farming in spring, summer, and autumn, with lumbering in winter, by the 
same corps of workers. But this merely substitutes the problem of migra- 
tory labor for that of unemployed labor. A better plan would be to cor- 
relate industry with agriculture. Some small industries have moved to the 
country; some large industrialists, like the late Henry Ford, have urged 
home gardens for factory workers. 

Irregularity of employment can be reduced by advance manufacture for 
stock, instead of in response to custom orders. The clothing industry is an 
outstanding example of regularization of employment with improvement in 
working conditions, as the industry advanced from sweatshops and home- 
work to standardized and stabilized factory production. Such a procedure 
increases the hazards of producers because it intensifies the risk due to pos- 
sible changes in consumers^ wants. It was formerly the practice of employ- 
ers to pass on this uncertainty to their employees in the form of irregular 
employment, involving overtime in rush seasons and unemployment or 
underemployment in slack seasons. 

It is easier and safer to manufacture staples for stock than it is to pro- 
duce fashion goods in advance. Uncertainties are less in the former type 
of industry than in the latter, but greater stabilization can be secured in 
each type than exists at present. By offering special discounts to advance 
purchasers of novelties, the financial outlays and risks of those enterprisers 
might be reduced. It has been a common practice of coal dealers to sell at 
lower rates in the spring and summer than in the fall and winter. If the 
householder will store coal in his own cellar when his furnace is not in use, 
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he will help to stabilize production and employment in the anthracite 
areas. Although coal was formerly a staple of industry, the occupation of 
mining was never stabilized. 

3(^19. Economic and Educational Reforms. Consideration of the re- 
duction of unemplo3unent due to industrial depressions takes us back again 
to the problem of business cycles. This, in turn, it will be remembered 
from Chap. X, involves issues of money, credit, banking, and price levels. 
Without reviewing these factors, it may be said that any economic reforms 
that tend to eliminate, or even to ameliorate, business depressions tend 
proportionately to reduce cyclical unemployment. 

The invention of machinery and other technological changes will prob- 
ably continue in the future as they have in the past. Indeed, economic 
progress is apt to be accelerated. A dynamic society faces a constant proc- 
ess of adjustment. It is hoped, however, that technological advances will 
be accompanied by increased social control over industry, and that adjust- 
ments will be conscious adaptations in the light of ethical considerations, 
with social welfare given greater consideration than private gain. The 
scrapping of human machinery cannot be viewed with the same compla- 
cency in the future as in the past. 

Educational, as well as economic, reform is necessary. It is costly for 
society to have its capable youth in blind-alley jobs and not in school. 
Educational programs should be sufficiently varied to appeal to different 
types of human abilities and to prepare for all sorts of industrial oppor- 
tunities. Some educators prefer general industrial or commercial educa- 
tion to specific trade schools, feeling that we have gone too far in the mat- 
ter of extreme specialization. There is a dearth of the all-around mechanic. 
It is hoped that education within and without the schools will increase not 
only the skill, but also the mobility, of future wage earners. This will en- 
able them to shift more readily from one occupation to another. Industrial 
opportunity lies with the adaptable, or “double-barreled, '' man. It has 
even been suggested that an individual learn two allied trades instead of 
one specialized occupation. 

30-20. PubUc Employment Bureaus. Employment agencies cannot re- 
duce unemployment by creating work, but they can aid in bringing to- 
gether the jobless man and the manless job. They can reduce the aimless 
wandering of men out of work. Private employment agencies conducted 
for profit have been operated for many decades. Public employment bu- 
reaus supplementing them are more recent. 

Most American states have passed statutes to regulate private employ- 
ment agencies, for serious abuses were formerly common among them. 
Many states also have provided their own public employment bureaus, 
some of which are fairly successful. An attempt to eliminate by state law 
private employment agencies was held to be unconstitutional. During the 
two world wars, the Federal government inaugurated a nationwide system 
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of labor exchanges that functioned with remarkable success until their 
appropriations were cut in waves of postwar economy. 

30-21. Public Employment. Public employment during periods of in- 
dustrial depression not onl}^ gives jobs to those out of work, but also has a 
stimulating influence upon other industries. Thus, to employ men upon 
the construction of roads and buildings is also to create a demand for stone, 
cement, and structural steel. The indirect influence of public work on un- 
employment is as great as its direct influence. Society is the gainer, not 
only because of lessened appeals to charity, but also because of the eco- 
nomic savings resulting from having construction done in periods of low 
prices. 

Unfortunately, many governments follow the example of private busi- 
ness. They spend and expand in periods of prosperity; they retrench in 
periods of depression when taxpayers feel poor. The result is an accentua- 
tion of the business cycle instead of a moderation of it. 

Another mistake of the past has been the failure to plan ahead for mu- 
nicipal, state, and Federal projects. American cities, as a rule, have not 
had their future development planned in advance. They have just grown. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the employment on public improve- 
ments of those out of work has not been very efiiciently done. Neverthe- 
less, such public employment has alleviated temporary distress. 

The Roosevelt recovery program included enormous expenditures for 
public work in addition to those for relief. Billions of dollars were spent 
by the Public Works Administration, the Civil Works Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the Works Progress Administration. 
Much of it was hastily conceived and poorly administered, but most of it 
was of some social benefit. 

Finally, public work that is poorly timed is as undesirable as that which 
is poorly planned and badly administered. Public work in a period of pros- 
perity diverts employment from private enterprise; it does not create jobs. 
Again, it is inflationary in character, as it stimulates still further rising 
prices. Public employment should be viewed as a stabilizing influence on 
the business cycle, rather than as a make-work panacea for all periods and 
conditions. 

30-22. Social Insurance, a. Need, Early economists and statesmen 
held that workmen should provide for themselves against the various risks 
of industry. They stressed individual thrift and pointed to personal sav- 
ings as the proper reserve against sudden disaster or ultimate destitution. 
Moreover, the higher wages paid in dangerous trades, or those in which 
employment was irregular, were regarded as a natural compensation for the 
greater risks incurred by the workers therein. 

It has been found, however, that many workmen are financially unable 
to make sufficient provision for the event of serious accident, protracted 
illness, long unemployment, or old age. Indeed, the risks of industry are 
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often greatest among those groups which are least able to bear them. The 
result is a final resort to public relief or private charity in severe emer- 
gencies. 

5. Cooperative and Corrective Character of Insurance. It is possible by 
relatively small but regular contributions from all healthy and employed 
workers to pay benefits to individual workers or their families in times of dis- 
tress. This is the fundamental principle of insurance, namely, the removal 
of the financial incidence of some great loss from the particular individuals 
affected thereby and its diffusion throughout the entire group subject to 
that risk. Insurance, it Avill be remembered from Chap. V, substitutes 
periodic, small payments, called premiums, for a large but uncertain 
ffnancial loss. 

The very nature of insurance is cooperative, whether administered by 
public or private agencies. ^ Social insurance, like business insurance, can 
convert insurable risks into* calculable costs of production, most of which 
may be diffused through the group and eventually passed on to the ultimate 
consumer in price of product. But insurance should be corrective, as well 
as cooperative. Safe drivers are encouraged by a reduction in insurance 
premiums on their automobiles, and fire-resistant homes cost their owners 
lower premiums than inflammable houses. Sunilarly, the consuming pub- 
lic should pay less for the products of safe and stable conditions of employ- 
ment than for those of dangerous trades and irregular occupations. This 
price differential among competitive products, which can be substituted 
for each other, would reward safety and encourage stabilization. 

So far as pecuniary expenses approximate human costs, market prices 
are proportionate to social hazards, and products of better working con- 
ditions become cheaper and more salable, while those of a dangerous char- 
acter become more expensive and are less widely consumed. The reverse 
situation, however, existed when safety and stabilization meant higher 
costs and higher prices, in contrast to the cheap products of firetraps and 
sweatshops. If property-insurance premiums can be regarded as legitimate 
costs of production, why should not social-insurance payments be viewed in 
the same light? Thus the worker bears the human risks, but passes the 
financial costs on to consumers. The greater the risk, the larger the 
insurance premium; the greater the cost, the higher the price of the 
product; the higher its price, the less sold. 

c. Special Features of Social hisurance. Social insurance is the applica- 
tion of the basic principle of property insurance to the human risks of in- 
dustry. It cannot compensate an individual for the loss of an arm, but it 
can recompense him for the loss of earning power which that involves. 
Social insurance represents compulsory, rather than optional, coverage of 
large groups of workers against the basic human risks of industry. Gov- 
ernmental regulation and supervision are even more necessary for the ad- 
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ministration of social insurance than for other types of insurance. On the 
other hand, social insurance does not necessarily involve the state in busi- 
ness. The state-fund form of administration can be employed, but it need 
not be used. Likewise, public subsidies are frequent but not essential 
features. 

Because of the inability or reluctance of workers to insure themselves 
against the various risks of industry, the state has been forced to inter- 
vene. Governmental action has been justified not only for humanitarian 
reasons, but also because social insurance has been regarded as more 
economic than charity. Premiums come from the wages of the employees, 
from the profits of the employer, from the public treasury, or from a 
combination of two or more of these basic sources. If the worker makes 
some contribution, the plan may be called insurance. If it is freely pro- 
vided by the state, it represents a pension or a dole, not insurance in the 
strict sense of the term. 

In its final analysis, the essentials of a sound system of social insurance 
are: (1) complete coverage, (2) compulsory character, (3) cheap rates, (4) 
adequate and immediate benefits, (5) sound financial administration, (6) 
an actuarial basis, and (7) adequate reserves. 

d. Types and Progress of Social Insurance, Workmen's compensation 
acts provide remuneration to victims of industrial accidents. As we shall 
soon see, they are a distinct advance over the older employers^ liability 
laws. Most American states had such legislation before the First World 
War. 

Dependent old age can be avoided either by old-age pensions, as orig- 
inally in Great Britain, or by old-age insurance, as in Germany. The former 
is gratuitous, the latter contributory. Many American states had old-age 
pension laws before the passage of the Social Security Act of 1935, which 
extended them and which also introduced Federal old-age insurance. 

Invalidity insurance applies the principle of compensation to the victims 
of nonindustrial accidents and sickness. It can be illustrated by pensions 
or subsidies to the blind. 

The most controversial types of social insurance are those against un- 
employment and sickness, because of the lure of idleness on a dole and be- 
cause of the ease of feigning sickness and the possibility of malingering. 
Great Britain is the chief industrial nation with longest experience with 
unemployment insurance. It was almost unknown in the United States 
until Wisconsin passed such a law in 1934. Unemployment compensation 
was basic in the Federal Social Security Act of 1935. Sickness insurance, 
providing both medical benefits and cash compensation, is common in 
Europe, but rare in the United States. Our program of Associated Hospital 
Service, known as the Blue Cross, was previously described. It does not 
include cash benefits; it does not even provide fees for physicians. 
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The theoretical fear of paternalism, on the one hand, and the practical 
danger of abuse, on the other hand, long militated against the extension in 
the United States of forms of social insurance other than that against in- 
dustrial accidents. Mothers^ pensions to dependent widows were pro- 
vided by some states, but the limited appropriations available restricted 
their extension and limited their benefit. 

30-23. Workmen’s Compensation. Employers’ liability laws permitted 
injured workers to recover damages by lawsuits against negligent em- 
ployers. Court action was necessary and judicial decisions were uncertain. 
If the injury resulted from the contributory negligence of the worker him- 
self or from that o|^ fellow servant, there was no redress. Lawyers, known 
as ambulance chasers, took only promising cases; they made huge charges 
for their services and court costs. 

Workmen’s compensation acts were an advance over the older employers’ 
liability laws, because no court action became necessary, although it was 
still permissive. There was as great a change in political philosophy as in 
legal administration. Responsibility for the injury no longer remained a 
primary consideration. It became necessary merely to show that the 
worker had been hurt on the job. Most risks of industry were regarded as 
compensable. It was assumed that no worker would deliberately injure 
himself to collect compensation. Finally, rates were standardized by a 
formula involving the two factors of former earning capacity, as shown by 
previous wages, and reduc.ed earning capacity, as shown by the severity of 
the injury or by the period of absence from work. 

Almost all states now have workmen’s compensation laws, but they vary 
greatly. Many have long waiting periods and limited benefits. In most 
states the payments are small and the coverage is restricted to accidents. 
Some workmen’s compensation laws include occupational diseases, which 
are covered by comparable provisions. This is highly desirable, especially 
in the case of those occupational diseases that are specific. It is rare, how- 
ever, in the case of general sickness, where the illness has little relation to 
the occupation. The cause of tuberculosis, for example, is dubious, while 
that of silicosis is definite. Coverage of occupational diseases may be a 
further step toward insurance against any type of sickness involving dis- 
qualification for work without regard to its cause as industrial in origin or 
general in character. 

30-24. Social Security Act. In 1935, the Federal government enacted 
the Social Security Act, which was amended in 1939. 

The act was devised to provide some safeguard against the insecurity of modem 
life through cooperative action by the Federal and State governments, thus making 
possible fullest consideration of the local economic and social problems existing 
within States while maintaining a national unity of program and purpose.^ 

' Social Security Board, 'A Brief Explanation of the Social Security Act,^' p. 1, 
Circular 1. 
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The act provided several distinct but related measures, including un- 
employment compensation, old-age assistance and old-age benefits, se- 
curity for children, aid to the blind, extension of public-health services, 
and vocational rehabilitation. 

a. Unemployment Compensation. The Social Security Act did not pro- 
vide a national system of xmemployment compensation. Instead it sought 
to stimulate individual states to provide such systems as might seem best 
for local conditions. It imposed a pay-roll tax of 1 per cent in 1936, 2 per 
cent in 1937, and 3 per cent in 1938 and thereafter, levied, with certain ex- 
ceptions, on the pay rolls of all employers of 8 or more persons for 20 weeks 
a year. If the state has an unemployment-compensation law approved 
by the Social Security Board, contributions thereto are credited up to 90 
per cent against the Federal pay-roll tax for this purpose. Hence, the in- 
centive to states to pass satisfactory unemployment-compensation acts 
was their desire to keep within their own borders their own funds, de- 
manded for this purpose by the Federal pay-roll tax. Immediately follow- 
ing the passage of the Social Security Act, all states prepared and passed 
unemployment-compensation laws. 

Each state now has its own unemployment-compensation law. The 
chief unifying influences are the compulsion of the 3 per cent pay-roll tax 
paid by all large industries and the supervision of the Social Security 
Board, which must approve the law of a state if the latter is to receive its 
pay-roll tax refund. Some states require contributions from employees, 
which are in addition to, but not in lieu of, the 3 per cent mandatory pay- 
roll tax paid by employers. Some states have pooled reserves, which make 
no allowance for regularization of employment. Other states have rating 
systems that permit reduction in the unemployment pay-roll taxes on those 
industries which have built up substantial reserves, and that can show a 
record of regular employment. Benefits vary from state to state, but they 
approximate half pay. There are specified waiting periods before eligi- 
bility, to eliminate many minor and temporary layoffs. There are also 
payment limitations of a certain munber of weeks after which the em- 
ployee must find work or seek assistance. Qualifying and disqualifying 
features vary from state to state. 

^ 6. Oldroge Assistance and Annuities. The Social Security Act set up two 
systems for aiding the aged, the one designed to subsidize states giving 
gratuitous assistance to needy individuals, sixty-five years of age or over; 
the other designed to provide annuities to persons at the age of sixty-five 
years on the basis of past wages received and pay-roll deductions made. 
The former encourages state pension systems of old-age relief; the latter 
provides a centralized Federal contractual and contributory form of old- 
age insurance. M 

Under the Social Security Act of 1935, the Federal government gave 
grants-in-aid up to $15 per recipient per month to those states that had ap- 
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Ohabt 21. Soci&l S6curity benefits. This chart shows how much is due in monthly primary 
benefits when the number of years of coverage and the average monthly wage are known. 
1x1 the example shown the employee averaged $150 a month for 20 years upon reaching the 
age of sixty-five. For those who in early 1937 earned $50 or more in the “quarter of coverage” 
in covered employment, coverage began Jan. 1, 1937. For others it began whenever $50 was 
earned in a quarter of coverage. 

Assuming that the employee in the example earned $50 or more in the first quarter of 1937 
and that he was forty-five then, he will become eligible in 1957, at sixty-five, for a monthly 
primary l^nefit of $36. This figure is taken from the diagonal line of the chart. Similar 
computations can be made by laying a straightedge across the chart from the figure represent- 
ing the average monthly wage to that for the number of years covered at age sixty-five. 
Primary benefits consist of the pension payments to the worker himself. Survivor benefits 
of 75 per cent of the primary benefits are payable to eligible widows and of 50 per cent to each 
eligible child, wife, or parent. The maximum total benefits payable are 200 per cent of the 
primary benefit or 80 per cent of the average monthly wage or $85 a month, whichever is 
least. The maximums do not apply to total benefits of $20 a month or less. The minimum 
total benefits payable are $10 a month. (CAart prepared by the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Co.) 
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proved old-age pension systems, provided the state matched or exceeded 
this amount. By amendment of 1939, Federal subsidy was raised to $20 
for $20. It later became $10 of the first $15 and half of the next $30. 

Old-age benefits under the annuity plan, operated exclusively by the 
Federal government, are paid as a right, not as a gift, to covered employees 
who have worked a certain number of quarters and earned a modest amount 
of wages therein. Benefits from a minimum of $10 a month to a maximum 
of $85 a month are computed as percentages of wages received and years 
worked. These annuities are financed out of taxes paid jointly by em- 
ployers and employees to the Federal government, constituting for each 
group 1 per cent of wages up to $3,000 a year. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 was amended in 1939. The joint pay- 
roll tax, instead of being increased as originally planned, was frozen at 1 
per cent each on employers and employees. Despite this fact, benefits were 
greatly increased. Secondary benefits were added to the original primary 
benefits. The 65-year-old wife of a qualified worker received an additional 
one-half of his primary benefit. A similar amount is allowed for a child under 
eighteen, but total secondary benefits may not exceed the primary benefits. 

Survivor benefits were included in the amendment of 1939. A widow, 
aged sixty-five, or a widow with a child, irrespective of her age, is entitled 
to two-thirds of the primary benefit. A parent over sixty-five years and/ or 
a child under eighteen years receives half the primary benefit in the event 
of the death of a qualified worker. If there are no survivors eligible to re- 
ceive secondary benefits, a lump sum of six times the primary monthly 
benefit is paid to the estate. 

The computation of old-age benefits is explained in Chart 21. 

c. Other Features, The Social Security Act made special provision for 
children through grants-in-aid to states to promote their programs of aid 
to mothers of dependent children, maternal and child-health services, health 
and educational services for crippled children, and child-welfare programs. 

The act appropriated funds to stimulate states to furnish financial as- 
sistance to needy individuals who, although blind, seek to maintain financial 
independence outside special institutions. Federal aid for pensions to the 
blind was similar to that for old-age assistance. Originally $15 per month, 
for a like payment by a state, it was raised in 1939 to a $20-$20 basis. 
Later it became $10 of the first $15 and half of the next $30 of the pension. 

The act appropriated Federal fimds for aid to state and local health 
services. Encouragement was given to medical research, sanitation pro- 
grams, control of contagious diseases, and health clinics. There is no 
provision for health insurance or payment of sickness benefits in the form 
of cash. A step in this direction, however, was taken by Rhode Island 
when it liberalized its unemployment benefits to cover absence because of 
illness. 
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The Social Security Act appropriated additional funds as grants-in-aid 
to states to extend and strengthen their programs of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of physically disabled persons, originally provided for by the Federal 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. This work is under the administration of 
the United States OflEice of Education in the Department of the Interior. 

d. Administration, The act established the Social Security Board, com- 
posed of three members, to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, for a term of 6 years; not all three mem- 
bers may be of the same political party. This board is to approve, amend, 
or reject social security plans submitted by individual states wishing to 
qualify for grants4ft-aid. It is to supervise the administration of approved 
and existing plans. Finally, it is to study social security programs through- 
out the world and to make appropriate recommendations for the improve- 
ment of plans in operation in the United States. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. Show the social significance of industrial accidents. 

2. What are some dangerous trades and why so? 

3. Show the economic significance of ordinary sickness. 

4. Compare workmen's compensation with employers' liability laws. 

5. Define social insurance. What are its essentials? 

6. Make out a case for compulsory sickness insurance in the United States or in 
your own state. Indicate objections. 

7. What ao you understand by ‘^socialized medicine"? Is the expression good or 
bad? Why? Is the general idea sound? Why or why not? If so, how? If not, what 
then? 

8. Outline methods of administering workmen's compensation. 

9. Compare old-age insurance with old-age pensions. 

10. Compare the relative necessity and difficulties of sickness insurance with those 
of unemployment compensation. 

11. Define unemployment, differentiating the unemployed from the unemployable. 

12. a. What is meant by the incidence of unemployment? How is it determined? 

6. Distinguish between unemployment as an acute problem and a chronic problem 
of industry. 

13. Explain unemployment as a maladjustment in the demand for and the supply of 
labor. 

14. Outline specific causes of unemployment in our industrial organization. Suggest 
remedies in each case. 

15. Indicate causes and dangers of migratory labor. 

16. Discuss public works as means of stabilizing employment. 

17. a. Show how the Social Security Act brought about unemployment compensation. 
h. Indicate important ways in which state laws differ on it. 

18. Explain carefully our two different ways of caring for the aged. 

Topics for Investigation 

1. Unemployment and the business cycle. 

2. Dovetailing seasonal industries. 
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3. Invention of machinery and unemployment. 

4. Fashion and unemployment. 

5. Public employment bureaus. 

6. Unemployment in Great Britain between the First and Second World Wars. 

7. Reduction of mine accidents. 

8. Reduction of traffic accidents. 

9. RehabiUtalion of industrial cripples. 

10. Workmen’s compensation law of your own state. 

11. Unemployment compensation law of your own state. 

12. Germany, a pioneer in social insurance. 

13. Social insurance in Scandinavia. 

14. Invalidity insurance. 

15. Mothers’ pensions. 

16. Social insurance in Great Britain. 

17. Beveridge Report on social insurance. 

18. Full employment legislation and administration in the United States. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


GROWTH AND CONTROL OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 

31-1. Types of Labor Organizations. Labor organizations are associa- 
tions of workers for the purpose of improving their economic and social 
conditions. They may be classified either by their forms or by their func- 
tions. From the former point of view, there are four structural ^types of 
labor organizations: (1) labor unions, (2) trade unions, (3) industrial unions, 
and (4) company unions. 

Labor unions, in the strict sense of that term, are of mere historical 
significance. The Knights of Labor may be taken as the best illustration 
of this type of organization. All classes of workers were welcomed into it; 
professional men and even employers were sometimes admitted. The labor- 
union movement was humanitarian and idealistic. Instead of the_^strike 
and boycott, reliance was placed on education, social reform, cooperation, 
and political activity. 

The trade union is an association of workers in a particular craft. Its 
members are chiefly skilled workers. Although there may be federations 
of trade unions, each individual union preserves its own autonomy. Trade 
unionism is essentially utilitarian in its aims; it exists primarily to bargain 
collectively for improved conditions. Reliance is placed on the strike and 
other economic weapons. Most member organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor are trade or craft unions. o 

The industrial union cuts across craft lines. It seeks to unite all workers 
in an industry into a coherent and centrally controlled organization. Class 
consciousness and group solidarity are sought; the two extremes of narrow 
trade unionism and broad humanitarianism are avoided. Unskilled, as 
well as skilled, workers are admitted into industrial unions. The United 
Mine Workers have an industrial union. All workers in mines, irrespective 
of occupation or degree of skill, may become members of that organization. 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations is a powerful federation of in- 
dustrial unions. The Industrial Workers of the World was formerly the 
chief industrial union. 

Organizations of labor have been classified also as follows: (1) business 
unionism, (2) friendly or uplift unionism, (3) revolutionary unionism, and 
(4) predatory unionism.^ It will be seen that the results of these two clas- 

1 Hoxie, R. F., ‘‘Trade Unionism in the United States/^ D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1920. 
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sifications are somewhat similar, even though the one is based on form of 
organization and the other on character or function. 

Business unionism is another way of expressing the immediate and 
utilitarian objectives of trade unionism, such as increased wages for a 
particular group of workers. Friendly or uplift unionism is more general 
in its appeal and more idealistic in its aims. Its outstanding examples are 
labor unions in the strict sense of the term. 

Revolutionary unionism, as illustrated by the Industrial Workers of 
the World, stresses class instead of craft consciousness. It calls on all 
workers to unite in an attempt to overthrow capitalism and to escape from 
the bondage of tile wage system. Revolutionary unionists include syn- 
dicalists, who would establish an industrial commonwealth by direct 
action or by violence. 

Predatory unionism may be regarded as business unionism conducted 
for the selfish interests and personal gains of its leaders. It has little regard 
for the welfare of rank-and-file members of the union or for the success of 
industry as a whole. Like the political machine in our cities, with which it 
may be associated, predatory unionism is corrupt and boss ridden; without 
definite aims, its course of action is expediency and opportunism. Pred- 
atory unionism has often been characterized by violence and terrorism. 
It has been termed a ^‘racket.’^ 

Both these classifications omit company unions, which are associations 
of the workers of a particular plant or business concern. They follow the 
financial or corporate organization of the employer. Because they have 
been organized by management or have been subservient to it, company 
unions are not regarded by their critics as part of the labor movement. 
Although sometimes called independent unions because they are not af- 
filiated with national unions, company unions in fact are often dependent 
on the employer. 

31-2. Early Trade Unions in America. Colonial America was agricul- 
tural; the labor supply was augmented by slaves and indentured servants. 
Manufactures were relatively unimportant until the War of 1812, and 
large-scale industrialism was not established until after the Civil War. 
Before the advent of the factory system, however, craft organizations of 
skilled artisans had developed in our larger towns and cities. In the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century these organizations of labor became 
significant in our national life. 

The modem trade union or association of allied craftsmen may be said 
to have originated in 1827 with the Mechanics^ Union of Trade Associa- 
tions in Philadelphia. Similar organizations were formed in other cities, 
and labor parties were organized in several states. A National Trades 
Union held its first annual convention in 1834. Carpenters, cordwainers, 
printers, and other skilled mechanics were represented by their respective 
national trade unions. 
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These early labor organizations expressed themselves vigorously against 
imprisonment for debt, convict labor, and sweatshops; they were favor- 
ably disposed toward the 10-hour day, free schools, and mechanics’ lien 
laws. But the early trade-unionist movement in America soon lost its 
identity in the general humanitarian movements of the ante-bellum period. 
Abolitionists were interested in the elimination of slavery, and perfec- 
tionists were intrigued by cooperative communities. Disgruntled in- 
dividuals and idealists went west to seek their fortunes in pioneer com- 
munities. 

31-3. National Labor Union and Knights of Labor. The great industrial 
development which followed the Civil War stimulated the organization of 
labor on a vaster scale than ever before in America. Every large city had 
its trades’ assembly composed of many organized crafts. The National 
Labor Union was formed in 1886; it held annual conventions for the follow- 
ing six years. Meanwhile the trade-union movement had been tempo- 
rarily eclipsed by the rise of labor unionism. 

The Noble Order of the Knights of Labor was founded by a tailor in 
Philadelphia on Thanksgiving Day, 1869. At first it was a secret organiza- 
tion with an elaborate ritual. This was abandoned when the movement 
spread from the garment workers to those of other trades. The Knights 
of Labor ceased to be a local organization as its ideal expanded into that 
of an amalgamation of all workers into one great labor union. 

The original policy of the Knights of Labor was to discourage strikes 
and boycotts. It relied on educational and political action instead of these 
economic weapons. Through cooperative means and a campaign of educa- 
tion, it hoped to abolish the evils of the wage system and to substitute a 
cooperative commonwealth. 

For a decade or two, the Knights of Labor was a powerful force in our 
national life, but its zenith was reached in 1886, when its membership 
amounted to almost 703,000 workers. The governmental machinery of 
the Knights of Labor was highly centralized; internal dissensions soon arose 
among local labor unions. Its membership and influence quickly waned. 

31-4. American Federation of Labor, a. Origin, The American Fed- 
eration of Labor was founded in 1881, but it was reorganized under its 
present name in 1886. It began as a reaction against the idealistic and cen- 
tralized labor unionism of the Knights of Labor and as a revival of the 
more practical objectives and independent organization of trade unionism. 
The later disintegration of the once-powerful Knights of Labor discouraged 
political activity on the part of organized labor and encouraged reliance 
on its own weapons of collective bargaining. 

At the time of its inception in 1881, the affiliated national unions of the 
AFL possessed a membership of only 40,000, but during the next 5 years 
this number more than tripled; at the time of its reorganization in 1886 the 
membership was 138,000; it rose to 260,000 in 1893; i.e,, it almost doubled. 
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The Knights of Labor failed to survive the depression of 1893. The AFL 
suffered merely a slight recession, from which it rapidly recovered to un- 
challenged leadership in the labor movement. 

6. Its Development The AFL increased from a membership of about 
250,000 in 1897 to one of approximately 1.5 million in 1904. Trade-union 
membership as a whole meanwhile rose from 500,000 to 2 million. These 
7 years, then, represented a period of vigorous growth for the AFL in par- 
ticular, whose membership increased sixfold, and for trade unionism in 
general, whose membership quadrupled. 

The following few years constituted a period of consolidation. From 
1904 to 1909 menfliership in the AFL remained at about 1.5 million. Mem- 
bership in all trade unions likewise fluctuated about its former mark of 2 
million, with no definite upward or downward trend. 

The years immediately before the First World War constituted a period 
of slow growth, halted by the incipient depression of 1914, which was re- 
flected in the figures for 1915. Nevertheless, from 1909 to 1914, member- 
ship in the AFL increased to 2 million and that in all trade unions rose to 
2.75 million. 

The 5-year period of ‘Var prosperity^’ from 1915 to 1920 was one of 
rapid growth, in which membership in the AFL doubled from 2 million to 

4 million and that of all trade unions likewise doubled from 2.5 million to 

5 million. 

Retrogression followed expansion during the first postwar depression. 
From 1920 to 1923 membership in the AFL fell by 1 million and that of all 
trade unions by 1.5 million. The movement sloughed off much of the 
mushroom growth of the earlier period. Nevertheless, it remained larger 
and stronger than it had been before the First World War. 

The period of economic prosperity between the minor depression of 1921 
and the major depression following 1929 witnessed the rapid spread of 
company unionism. With this new rival in the field, the growth of trade 
unionism was arrested; for the first time in its history, membership figures 
did not expand in the prosperity phase of the business cycle. Although 
th^e were minor fluctuations between 1923 and 1929, there was neither 
net growth nor decline. Membership in the AFL remained at about 3 
million and that in all trade unions at about 3.5 million. 

The great depression took a terrible toll from labor organizations, strik- 
ing evidence of which was the decline in union dues. Although not so 
evident in the first year or two, the drop in membership was especially 
severe in 1932 and 1933, by which time the rolls of the AFL were down to 
their prewar level of approximately 2 million and those of all trade unions 
were reduced to about 3 million. 

Following the legalization of collective bargaining in 1933 and 1935, 
membership in the AFL increased rapidly. Despite the rupture with the 
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CIO and the business recession of 1937, the AFL in 1940 passed its previous 
peak of 1920. At the time of our entrance into the Second World War, it 
had a membership of over 4 million; at the end of the war it emerged with 
about 6 million members. 

c. Organization of American Federation of Labor, The AFL is a loose 
affiliation of about one hundred national and international trade unions. 
Relationships are complex and changing. Variety and variation of or- 
ganization are the rule. The individual union is autonomous and jealous 
of its freedom of action. 

Samuel Gompers, former president of the AFL, defined it in the following 
statement which is still an accurate description of its organization. 

The American Federation of Labor is a federation of organizations, each of which 
has its own government, determined by its own needs and requirements, the result 
of the experiences of the members of the organization. The right to self-government 
was recognized in the beginning and has been reaffirmed and adhefed to as con- 
sistently as possible. The federation has no powers except those which are author- 
ized and conceded by the organizations which compose it. These powers are 
enumerated in its written constitution and in the definite direction of the conven- 
tion.i 

The local trade union is to the AFL what the cell is to a biological or- 
ganism, for it is the basic unit of the entire trade-union organization. With 
this nucleus, the process of expansion may be vertical, horizontal, or both. 
The locals are required to join the national unions of their respective trades. 
Sometimes there are also state and international trade unions. At the same 
time, a local trade union may affiliate itself with the central labor union of 
the town or city in which it is located. In such a case the combination is 
termed a ^‘federal trade local. Where the workers in any one craft are too 
few in numbers to form a local for any one particular trade, they may ignore 
craft lines and organize as a federal labor union. 

The national or international trade union is an important unit, for 
sovereignty lies in the individual union, rather than in the federation as a 
whole. Strong national trade unions maintain experienced organizers 
and create their own locals, to which they may issue charters. National 
unions can render financial assistance to struggling locals, but they can 
also discipline them for going against their general policy and that of the 
AFL. 

The annual convention of the AFL is important. Officers are elected, 
problems are discussed, and policies are formulated. Each national trade 
union is represented by one delegate for each 4,000 paid-up members or 
fraction thereof. One delegate each is allowed state federations, city 
centrals, federal labor unions, and federal trade locals. Several fraternal 

^ Gompers, S., ‘Tabor and the Employer, chap. 1, E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 
1920. 
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organizations also are represented. An executive council, consisting of a 
president, numerous vice-presidents, a secretary, and a treasurer, is elected 
annually. It carries on the work of the AFL from one annual convention 
to another. Permanent headquarters are maintained in Washington from 
the revenue derived from a per capita assessment on the membership of the 
affiliated unions. 

31-6. Independent Unions. The AFL is not all of the general trade- 
unionist movement of this country, although numerically the most im- 
portant part. Trade unionism includes some important but independent 
craft unions not affiliated with the AFL. The Railroad Brotherhoods, for 
example, are independent trade unions. 

The reverse also is true. The AFL includes a few unions that are indus- 
trial in character and not organized along trade-union lines. The United 
Mine Workers of America is the outstanding illustration of an industrial 
union formerly affiliated with the AFL. It seceded, helped to form the 
CIO, from which it later became independent, then returned to the AFL, 
and, finally, again disaffiliated. 

Fluctuations in the composition of the AFL, due to the formation of 
new affiliations or the disruption of old ones, are frequent. Hence the 
strength of the trade-unionist movement in this country cannot be inferred 
merely from membership figures of the AFL. Total trade-union member- 
ship, as just indicated, has been about 25 per cent greater than that of the 
AFL. Thera are now over a million trade unionists not directly affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. When not involved in jurisdic- 
tional disputes, their officials work cooperatively in general labor policies. 

31-6. Syndicalism and Industrial Workers of the World, a. Origin, 
The organization known as the Industrial Workers of the World emerged 
in 1905 at Chicago as a merger of such radical groups as the Socialist Labor 
Party, the American Labor Union, and the Western Federation of Miners.^ 
In 1908, differences developed as to the course of action, and the Industrial 
Workers of the World split into two groups which were known as the Chi- 
cago and the Detroit branches. In 1915, the latter became known as the 
Workers' International Industrial Union. This group had socialism as its 
objective and favored political, as well as industrial, action. Hence it 
might be classified as a radical type of socialism. The Industrial Workers 
of the World, i.e., the Chicago branch after the secession of the Detroit 
branch, was syndicalistic rather than socialistic. 

The French word syndicat means '^union." Syndics were really councils 
of communists. The Industrial Workers of the World in America, syn- 
dicalism in France, revolutionary industrial unionism in Great Britain, 
and Bolshevism in Russia were different national aspects of a general world 
movement. Private property and the political state were condemned. 

* This organization later withdrew and joined the AFL. 
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b. Aims. The Industrial Workers of the World was an industrial, not a 
trade, union. Its aims and practices, as well as its organization, afforded a 
striking contrast to the more conservative AFL. The IWW represented 
revolutionary, not evolutionary, unionism. Bitterly opposed to the util- 
itarian aims and conservative methods of trade unionism, the promoters 
of this labor organization sought amalgamation into one big union. Whereas 
the AFL accepted capitalism and the state, the IWW sought the destruc- 
tion of existing economic and political orders. 

The IWW repudiated political action on the one hand, and collective 
bargaining on the other. Direct industrial action by all workers through 
the general strike was advocated. The doctrines of class struggle and 
revolution were taught; the solidarity of all workers was sought for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

c. Policy of Sabotage. Direct industrial action includes not only the 
general strike, but also sabotage. The origin of this term is found in the 
French word sabots meaning the rough wooden shoe worn by European 
workers. The American expression of ^^dropping a wrench in the works^^ 
is its equivalent. If the demands of the workers are not met, they may 
secretly destroy the machinery of their employer. It is almost impossible 
to discover the malefactor without resort to industrial espionage. It is 
obvious that sabotage, if unchecked, can cause tremendous human and 
property losses. On the other hand, sabotage may be merely the peaceful 
‘^soldiering on the job,’^ represented by the “slow-down^^ strike. 

d. Strength. Because of its radical aims and violent methods, the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World was a hated and hunted organization. Al- 
though a serious threat to industrial production and the existing economic 
order, its membership was relatively small and unstable. In 1910, the first 
year for which information was available, the secretary-treasurer of the 
organization announced 5,863 paid-up members. By 1917, this had in- 
creased to about 60,000, and an aggregate of 300,000 membership cards 
had been issued since the beginning of the organization in 1905. 

During the First World War, a vigorous policy of suppression was car- 
ried on by the government. Whether the result was an increase or a de- 
crease in membership of the IWW is difficult to determine. A policy of 
secrecy was adopted and a resort to underground methods of activity was 
made. Even in peaceful and normal times it was difficult to get author- 
itative figures for the membership of the IWW, which attracted a variable 
and an unsteady group, composed largely of floaters and casual workers. 
During the depression of 1929 to 1933, the IWW almost disappeared. A 
convention was held in 1931, but only seven official delegates were present. 

31-7. Communists in Unions. Although the IWW is an organization 
of mere historical interest, revolutionary unionism has not disappeared 
from the American labor movement. Nor has the practice of sabotage 
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been discarded entirely, or even disclaimed completely. There has been 
considerable ^‘boring from within’^ unions by communist “fifth columns,’’ 
as well as predatory activities known as “racketeering” by unscrupulous 
leaders and irresponsible unions. The communist element is now playing 
a role in labor affairs somewhat similar to that formerly enacted by the 
syndicalistic IWW. 

A few unions have been communist controlled, and many of them have 
had, and, in fact, still have strong communist minorities. Examples are 
the maritime and waterfront unions, torn by jurisdictional disputes, and 
featured by violence and rackets. Obviously, communists do not accept 
the capitalistic sjjitem but openly or secretly seek the overthrow of the 
present economic order, as did the former IWW. The more constructive 
and conservative unions in the AFL were continually conducting crusades 
against the communists in Jiheir midst. The Taft-Hartley Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 proscribed communists from union leadership 
by requiring the filing of a loyalty test. 

Before Hitler’s attack on Russia the communists opposed America’s 
involvement in European war. When the United States and Russia be- 
came allies in the Second World War, the communists were insistent that 
a second front be opened promptly in Europe. As they loyally supported 
this “People’s War,” which somehow was no longer a capitalistic war, 
there was little sabotage of industrial production. 

After the Second World War, the united front of communists and so- 
cialists with capitalists against Fascism and Nazism broke down. Com- 
munists again sought to capture control of radical unions by promoting 
industrial division and disorder. They became even more active politically, 
favoring “cooperation” with Russia. Even the CIO established a Com- 
mittee for Political Action. There was some discussion of the formation 
of a third party, to be called perhaps a Labor Party, but definitely under 
control of left-wing elements. American relations with the Soviet Union 
will be discussed in our final chapter. 

31-8. Congress of Industrial Organizations, a. Background. Industrial 
unionism had existed in the United States before the New Deal; the out- 
standing example was the Industrial Workers of the World. Even within 
the ranks of the more conservative AFL there were some unions organized 
vertically on an industrial basis, instead of horizontally on a craft basis; 
the most conspicuous illustration was the United Mine Workers. 

The increased mechanization of industry, the growth of big business and 
large corporations, and the advent of mass production led many labor 
leaders to feel that industrial unionism was better adapted to modem pro- 
duction methods than was the older trade unionism. Moreover, the failure 
of trade unions to expand during the prosperous twenties and to resist suc- 
cessfully the gains of company unions seem to confirm their views. Finally, 
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the legalization of collective bargaining in 1933, and again in 1935, offered 
an unprecedented opportunity to organize basic industries, such as motors, 
steel, and textiles, and to reach the great groups of semiskilled machine 
operators. The unionization of these mass-production industries and the 
organization of thousands of workers on repetitive jobs apparently could 
not be done effectively on a craft basis. A different and more successful 
approach by the industry as a whole could not or would not be taken, so 
it was felt, by the AFL under its existing leadership and imder its tradi- 
tional form of organization. 

6. Origin of Congress of Industrial Organizations. Although trade unions 
increased in membership after the New Deal legislation, industrial unions 
grew relatively more rapidly; they likewise sought new fields of conquest. 
The AFL, however, was reluctant to grant industrial charters to existing 
or new unions in the automotive and other mass-production industries. It 
resisted such forms of organization; it recognized the paper claims of older, 
smaller, and less active trade unions; it sought to mold new unions along 
the traditional lines of craft organization into small, specialized unions of 
an outmoded character. ^ 

These issues had been discussed at length in committees and conventions 
of the AFL. The ^^old guard^^ refused to shift its position; it held tena- 
ciously its strongly entrenched inner citadel. The 1935 Convention of the 
AFL was featured by bitter contests of words and fists; it displayed slight 
alteration of attitude and produced little change of policy. Consequently, 
a self-appointed Committee for Industrial Organization got together in 
Washington later that same year. It originally consisted of eight members, 
who were bitterly disappointed at the failure of the AFL to embrace in- 
dustrial unionism and who were prepared to ^^go it alone’’ with their own 
industrial unions as a nucleus. Conspicuous among these leaders of the 
new labor movement were John L. Lewis of the United Mine Workers, 
Sidney Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and David Dubin- 
sky of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers. Subsequently, Mr. 
Lewis became President of the CIO, but he was succeeded by Philip Murray, 
President of the United Steel Workers. 

Great success promptly attended the efforts of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization. Thousands of workers, many of them hitherto un- 
organized, in steel mills, textile plants, and other large industries formed 
active unions and affiliated with the new organization. These successes of 
the CIO embittered the AFL but failed to change its policy. This dualism 
within the American labor movement did not heal; it broke into an open 
rupture one year after its first appearance. 

The great schism is commonly dated 1936, because in that year the 
Executive Council of the AFL suspended most of the original members of 
the CIO. Instead of impeding its future progress, however, this action 
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seemed to stimulate the further and faster growth of the suspended or- 
ganization. Before the end of the next year, 1937, there were over thirty 
important national unions affiliated with the CIO, which even then claimed 
a membership of over 3 million. With the achievement of independence 
and the prospect of permanent status, the Committee on Industrial Or- 
ganization became the Congress of Industrial Organizations. The number 
of members and of affiliated unions continued to grow. Membership 
figures rose to over 5 million and rivaled those of the AFL. Unions affil- 
iated with the CIO are fewer but larger than those of the AFL. 

c. OrgoLuization of the Congress of Industrial Organization, T.he structure 
of the CIO is dis^ilar to that of the AFL in that the CIO is organized 
vertically into larger but more heterogeneous units on an industrial basis, 
whereas the AFL is organized horizontally into smaller but more homo- 
geneous units on a craft b^Rsis. On the other hand, the CIO is similar to 
the AFL in that each is a loose confederation of semi-independent and sov- 
ereign national unions. Because an industry is larger than a craft, there are 
only forty some constituent unions of the CIO, in contrast to over a hun- 
dred constituent unions of the AFL, despite the fact that individual mem- 
bership in the two organizations is approximately the same. The Exec- 
utive Board of the CIO, like the Executive Council of the AFL, manages 
routine business between annual conventions; it controls union councils 
or federations and local industrial unions, subject to the general policies 
laid down by the convention, to which appeal can be made. 

Affiliations in the new organization, like those in the older body, are 
tenuous and temporary. The composition and character of both organiza- 
tions are constantly shifting. New unions may be added, and member 
unions may secede. Several unions left the AFL for the CIO after the 
signal success of the latter organization, but some returned later. Hence, it 
is difficult to give up-to-date, accurate membership figures. 

d. Policies, The activities of the CIO differ somewhat from those of the 
AFL, just as their general attitudes and their specific constitutional pro- 
visions are at variance with each other. The CIO has been more dynamic 
and experimental than the AFL, which has been relatively more stable and 
conservative. For example, sit-down strikes were espoused by some in- 
dustrial unions but eschewed by most craft unions. Their most conspicuous 
use was in 1937 by the automobile workers in and around Detroit, most of 
whom had recently been organized on an industrial basis within the ranks 
of the CIO. Some of these workers subsequently replaced the sit-down 
strike by the slow-down strike. But even conservative trade unionists 
advocate restricting production as a counterweapon against speeding up 
workers. 

It is true, in general, that the CIO is more radical or progressive than the 
AFL. It is not accurate, however, to call it a revolutionary organization 
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or to regard it as similar to the IWW. The CIO accepts the present eco- 
nomic system and does not seek the overthrow of capitalism or the destruc- 
tion of our representative form of government. It has sought to check the 
boring from within of Communist elements within its ranks. Like the 
AFL, the objectives of the CIO are higher wages, shorter hours, and better 
working conditions. Unlike the AFL, however, it has adopted a broader 
form of organization; it has conducted a more vigorous campaign of or- 
ganization; it has gone into the mass-production industries; it has ac- 
cepted the unskilled and the semiskilled workers; and, finally, it has utilized 
new weapons of collective bargaining. 

6. Rivalry of Unions. The AFL and the CIO are both complementary 
and competitive. In general, they have worked in different ways in dif- 
ferent areas. Nevertheless, they have overlapped in organization and 
conflicted in policy. The CIO has not confined its organizational efforts 
to industrial unions; it has accepted some craft unions whose relationships 
to the AFL were natural but unhappy. Moreover, not all member unions 
of the AFL have been conservative in their policies. Rackets have existed 
and coercion has been exerted among some of the less respectable unions 
of this older and more traditional labor organization. Although some CIO 
unions also have been reckless and irresponsible, the trade agreements of 
many CIO unions have been honestly negotiated and faithfully kept. 

In short, all generalizations are dangerous beyond the obvious observa- 
tion that the labor movement, like almost all social and political develop- 
ments, has been opportunistic and particularistic. Policies have varied 
from time to time and from place to place. There has been neither unity 
nor consistency within the labor movement. There is the present schism 
between the AFL and CIO, which increased in bitterness with the years 
following the suspension or secession. Outlaw strikes have been frequent 
within both organizations. 

Since the open break in 1936 the general policy of each body has been 
one of ^^catch as catch can.’^ In some occupations . there are two rival 
unions, one affiliated with the AFL and the other with the CIO. The 
maritime industry was a notorious example. The CIO has local industrial 
unions among truck drivers, printers, and hotel employees, despite the fact 
that the AFL has national unions in these same occupations. Feuds have 
been frequent, not only between the AFL and the CIO, but also between 
their constituent unions about lines of jurisdiction and between local and 
national unions about claims of authority. Personal animosities among the 
men who lead labor have weakened the general movement and increased 
the disunity. The interunion battle between William Green, President 
of the AFL, and John L. Lewis, President of the CIO, was followed by that 
between Mr. Lewis of the United Mine Workers and Mr. Murray of the 
United Steel Workers, who replaced him as president of the CIO. 
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31-9. Bird’s-eye View of American Labor Movement. In reviewing the 
history of Ajnerican labor organizations, four stages are discernible.^ The 
first step was the development of trade unions among craftsmen in our 
Eastern cities. They held small but significant conventions in the late 
1820’s and early 1830’s. 

The second and more spectacular stage was in 1886, when the combined 
membership in both Knights of Labor and the AFL almost reached the 
million mark. As the great majority of these organized workers belonged 
to the Knights of Labor, the year 1886 represented the peak of labor 
unionism. 

The third point^later and higher, was that of 1920; it represented the 
pinnacle of trade unionism. In that year, membership in the AFL was 
over 4 million and that in all trade unions was over 5 million. Trade union- 
ism then stood almost without a rival, for labor unionism of the Knights of 
Labor had passed into history, industrial unionism of the IWW was being 
suppressed, and company unionism of employees was in its infancy. 

The fourth step, which is the latest and highest in the entire history of 
organized labor in this country, can be dated from the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, which was declared uncon- 
stitutional, or from the National Labor Relations Act of 1935, which was 
sustained by the Supreme Court. As this law reaffirmed the principle of 
collective bargaining and set up administrative machinery for its enforce- 
ment, it was stimulating to trade unions but depressing to company unions. 
It was, as we have seen, reviving to industrial unions. Within a decade 
after its passage union membership as a whole quadrupled from 3 to 12 
million. 

31-10. Status of Collective Bargaining in the United States. Although 
American trade unions were not forced to go through such a severe struggle 
for existence as did the first English trade unions, their legal freedom and 
economic power were achieved later here than in the mother countiy. 
Exemption of members from liability for acts of union officers and sym- 
pathizers also was a slower development in this country. 

At the present time, the right of unions to exist in the United States 
is not denied, but in certain sUtes labor organizations that are committed 
to syndicalism are illegal in themselves. Although the privilege of col- 
lective bargaining is not denied, certain weapons of collective bargaining 
have been outlawed in many American states. Federal recognition of the 
principle of collective bargaining, as just stated, was secured in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 19.33 and the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935. 

In this country, collective bargaining has been restricted by constitu- 
tional as well as by statutory law. The doctrine of judicial review has 
meant that the courts can declareisome legislation unconstitutional. Many 
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labor laws have been held to be violations of such constitutional guaranties 
as that of freedom of contract, held by the courts to be implicit in the 
property right guaranteed under the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments. 

Much labor legislation falls within the residual powers of the individual 
states. Hence laws concerning the rights and powers of collective bargain- 
ing vary from state to state. This lack of uniformity is further complicated 
by the variety of court decisions in different states. The Federal character 
of our American government, as well as its constitutional nature, has served 
to confuse the general status of collective bargaining in this country. It 
will be seen that some practices of labor organizations are legal in some 
states but illegal in others, as well as valid at one time and invalid at an- 
other. The expansion by the United States Supreme Court of the concept 
of interstate commerce to include intrastate industry has increased the 
sphere of Federal control over unions as well as over corporations. 

The old common-law doctrine of conspiracy formerly limited the activi- 
ties of unions. But it is now generally legal for a group of individuals to do 
that which is legal for individuals themselves to do. The charge of con- 
spiracy was supplanted by that of illegal combination in restraint of trade, 
as defined in antitrust statutes. Let us now see how these laws, discussed 
in detail in the preceding part of this text, were applied to unions. 

31-11. Sherman Act and Clayton Act. Although trade unions them- 
selves have not been regarded as combinations in restraint of trade, many 
practices of collective bargaining have been viewed as unwarranted inter- 
ferences with interstate commerce and as combinations in restraint of 
trade. Thus the boycott maintained by the Danbury Hatters was held by 
the United States Supreme Court to violate the Sherman Act. Under the 
provisions of this law, triple damages of about $300,000 were awarded to 
the Loewe Hat Company.^ Members of that union were held individually 
liable if they continued their membership. 

The Clayton Act was heralded as the American magna charta of labor, 
because it proclaimed that “the labor of a human being is not an article of 
commerce.” “ 

In addition to this general denial of a commodity theory of labor, the 
Clayton Act specifically provided that the antitrust laws do not forbid the 
existence of labor organizations or restrain their members from carrying 
out “legitimate objectives.” But the Sherman Act never had been inter- 
preted as a denial of the right of labor organizations to exist, even though 
it had been construed to restrict certain weapons of collective bargaining. 
This legalization of objectives, which were already legitimate, was as un- 
necessary as the declaration of the human character of labor was obvious. 

* Loewe v. Lawler, 208 U.S. 274 (1908). 

• Sec. 6 of the Clayton Act. 
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The Clayton Act, however, did seek to remedy some weaknesses of col- 
lective bargaining under the Sherman Act. It sought particularly to 
strengthen labor^s weapon of the boycott and to lessen management's use 
of the injunction. But, as will be shown later, the high hopes of labor 
leaders were not realized in either of these two respects. The Clayton Act 
failed to clarify the legal status of labor organizations and to strengthen 
their weapons of collective bargaining. Nevertheless, this law was not 
potentially antiunion in character as was the Sherman Act. 

31-12. Norris-La Guardia Act. Such court decisions as that rendered 
in the Danbury Hatters case were bitterly criticized by labor leaders and 
liberal statesmen.**After years of popular agitation, the Norris-La Guardia 
Act was passed by Congress in 1932. Section 4 of this act, which sought 
to curb abuses of injunctions in labor disputes, will be treated later. Sec- 
tion 5, which denied consp>iracy, and Sec. 6, which limited liability, will be 
outlined here. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act attacked the old common-law principle of 
conspiracy that held that an act, lawful when done by one person, might 
be unlawful when done collectively. It affirmed the long-accepted British 
principle that no person engaged in a labor dispute should be judged guilty 
of conspiracy merely because of collective action. 

This law also disavowed blanket responsibility, such as was implied in 
the Danbury Hatters decision. It provided that no Federal court should 
hold any union agent, officer, or member liable for unlawful acts committed 
in the course of a labor dispute ''except upon clear proof of actual author- 
ization, participation or ratification of such act.^^ Such a position also is 
in line with the long-accepted principle of British law. It puts the burden 
of proof on the accuser and not on the accused. It makes necessary the ap- 
prehension of the individual criminal or criminals and does not diffuse 
responsibility over an entire organization. 

The passage of the Norris— La Guardia Act was hailed as another great 
victory of labor and as another decisive triumph of human rights over 
property interests. Early court decisions, however, were discouraging; 
they limited the coverage of the Norris-La Guardia Act to interstate com- 
merce. Consequently, individual states found it necessary to pass their 
own state laws similar in aim and content to the Norris-La Guardia Act. 
The expansion of the concept of interstate commerce, however, changed 
this situation. 

31-13. Collective Bargaining under the National Industrial Recovery 

Act. a. Background, Business interests formerly had been favored by 
the law and by the courts. The workers, less powerful economically, had 
also been less fortunate politically. And all this despite the oft-repeated 
assertion that labor is not a commodity, and despite the frequent con- 
tention that high wages are not to be viewed with the same apprehension 
as high prices. 
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The years of depression following 1929 were those of economic distress, 
social unrest, and political panaceas. They were followed by years of relief, 
recovery, and reform, the new three R^s of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who ap- 
pealed at the polls to the masses of “forgotten men^' and who, in his cam- 
paign speeches, repudiated the “princes of privilege.’^ The New Deal was, 
in effect, an economic revolution; i.e., it turned things about. It sought to 
extend the more abundant life to the imderprivileged; it likewise sought to 
redress the balance of power between employers and employees by recog- 
nizing and fostering the right of workers to bargain collectively. Big busi- 
ness went under a cloud of public criticism; labor moved from the shadows 
to the sunshine of political favor. 

6. Legalization of Collective Bargaining, The National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933 affirmed the right of labor “to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing.'^ The framers 
of this law regarded the organization of workers into effective and in- 
dependent groups as desirable as the organization of employers into trade 
associations. The former were to bargain collectively as to wages, hours, 
and working conditions; the latter were to formulate industrial codes con- 
cerning trade policies and practices. 

Labor leaders hailed this legal sanction of collective bargaining as an- 
other magna charta of labor. John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers of America, called it the greatest advance in the legal status of 
labor since Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation. 

c. Interpretations, Labor leaders attempted to interpret the legalization 
of the general principle of collective bargaining by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act as a vindication of the closed shop, walking delegate, and 
other forms of collective bargaining, to be discussed more fully in the follow- 
ing chapter. As just demonstrated, they succeeded in capitalizing this 
gain in the legal status of labor by an intensive campaign for increased 
membership in their own unions. 

On the other hand, employers contended that company unions, or as- 
sociations of their own employees, were organizations practicing collective 
bargaining within the meaning of this law. Indeed, some sought to write 
such an interpretation of the general principle into their own industrial 
codes. These attempts were unsuccessful. Equally fruitless were efforts 
of labor organizations to secure legislation that would completely outlaw 
company unions. Meanwhile it was necessary for government officers to 
supervise elections in order to determine whether or not coercion had been 
exerted, and which of several rival organizations was the real choice of the 
majority of the workers concerned. In some cases it was necessary to deal 
with two or more organizations within the same plant. 

Controversy over the interpretation of the general principle of collective 
bargaining and contention among rival labor organizations for the coveted 
position of the workers^ choice were abruptly halted by the important de- 
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cision of the United States Supreme Court in 1935 declaring unconstitu- 
tional the National Industrial Recovery Act. 

31-14. National Labor Relations Act. The decision of the United States 
Supreme Court invalidating the National Industrial Recovery Act re- 
pudiated the previous legalization of the general principle of collective 
bargaining and the industrial codes formulated under it. If this principle 
was to be saved and perpetuated, prompt action and new legislation were 
needed. Accordingly, the National Labor Relations Act, known popularly 
as the Wagner Act, was passed hurriedly the same year that the National 
Industrial Recovery Act was declared unconstitutional (1935). The new 
law, like its predetfitesor, was based on the interstate commerce powers of 
the Federal government; but it avoided the previous mistake of delegating 
legislative power to the executive branch of government, and so withstood 
successfully the charge of unconstitutionality. 

a. Provisions. The National Labor Relations Act reaffirmed the general 
principle contained in the National Industrial Recovery Act; it guaranteed 
to workers the right to bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing. Moreover, the principle of majority rule developed. The 
employer must recognize and negotiate with whatever union the majority 
of workers in his plant designate. This made it difficult for him to foster 
rival unions and to play one union off against another. 

The law legalized the union shop, but it did not enforce the closed shop. 
It compelled the employer to treat with whatever union the workers chose, 
whenever the majority of them so decided. But the law did not compel 
every worker in any such industry to join that union or even to join any 
union; nor did it force the employer to hire and to retain only union men, 
even though he could not discharge a man for union membership or or- 
ganization activity. It did not require the check-off, under which the em- 
ployer deducts union dues from the wages of his men and then turns these 
funds over to the union officers. Trade agreements containing such pro- 
visions, however, were not invalidated. 

The law did not require the arbitration of industrial disputes; nor did it 
deny the right of labor to strike. The purpose of this act was to preserve 
the right of collective bargaining and not to promote industrial conciliation, 
a desirable aim that has been expressed in other laws and exercised through 
different agencies. 

b. Prohibitions on Employers. In addition to the promotion of the 
general principle of collective bargaining, the National Labor Relations 
Act contained a set of specific prohibitions of things that the employer 
might not do. These “donTs'! may be grouped roughly about the three 
D^s of dominaiionj discrimination, and discharge. The employer might not 
interfere in the internal affairs of a labor organization, nor might he con- 
tribute financially toward its support. The employer might not discrim- 
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inate between union and nonunion men or between members of rival unions 
in his hiring and firing; nor might he discharge a worker because of union 
activity or because he filed charges or gave testimony against an employer. 
The law proscribed interference, coercion, or restraint of employees by 
employers, just as it prescribed that the employer must bargain collectively 
with the accredited representatives of the majority of his workers; these 
prohibitions were regarded as essential to the fundamental principle of col- 
lective bargaining. 

c. Administration. Finally, the law created an administrative agency 
to supervise current practices of collective bargaining, to investigate charges 
of workers against employers of discrimination or coercion, and to conduct 
plant elections. This agency, known as the National Labor Relations 
Board, consisted originally of three members appointed for 6-year terms 
by the President of the United States with the approval of the Senate. 

The National Labor Relations Board established regional offices to hear 
cases of alleged discrimination or coercion within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. An employee might report directly, but he generally preferred to 
bring charges through the union of which he was a member. The director 
of the regional office then ordered a field investigator to explore the situa- 
tion and to discover whether or not there was sufficient cause to order a 
trial hearing. If the charge was grave and the evidence seemed sufficient, 
the employer was summoned to the regional office and there given an op- 
portunity to refute the indictment. Were the charge of intimidation, dis- 
crimination, or coercion sustained, the regional director ordinarily issued a 
“cease and desist” order; he might also penalize the employer judged guilty 
and order the reemployment of the worker or workers unfairly discharged, 
with perhaps payment of back wages. 

d. Criticism. Employers bitterly criticized the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act because it interfered with their former right to hire and fire as 
they chose. They contended that the act was one-sided in that it favored 
unions, but hampered employers. This criticism was true but exaggerated. 
The law was specifically intended to balance the disparity between the 
economic powers of the two parties by granting to workers the legal right 
to bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing and 
by enforcing that right through legislative prohibitions and admmistrative 
procedures. 

When an attempt is made to redress a wrong or to right a disequilibrium, 
the result is often to throw the scales of justice from one side to the other. 
Such apparently was the case with labor relations in general and with the 
National Labor Relations Act in particular. The disparity remained, but 
in reverse and to a lesser degree. 

Opposition was expressed to the tremendous power vested in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Considerable dissatisfaction resulted from 
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“unfair” methods of procedure and from delays in the disposition of cases. 
Employers claimed that decisions were biased in favor of labor, and that 
management was often convicted in advance without judicial trial and 
without adequate opportunity to present its own evidence. 

Many other criticisms might be made of particular parts of the National 
Labor Relations Act and of specific features of its administrative procedure. 
But more important than the petty sins of commission were the great sins 
of omission. Intimidation and coercion of employees by employers were 
forbidden by law, and properly so. But intimidation of workers by other 
workers and coercion of unorganized employees by organized employees 
were equally vicidBs and even more common. The law was silent, however, 
on this point, which might well have been covered by supplementary 
legislation. Again, if an employer was forbidden to aid a union and to 
interfere in union affairs, by what right could union leaders ask employers 
to perform the check-off service, to collect umon dues, and to maintain 
union membership? 

c. Similar State Laws. The Federal government has power over inter- 
state commerce, but individual states possess jurisdiction over intrastate 
industry. Hence the legalization of labor’s right to collective bargaining 
requires state, as well as Federal, action. Consequently and subsequently, 
certain states passed laws similar in purpose and procedure to the National 
Labor Relations Act. It will be remembered that the Norris-La Guardia 
Act was likewise supplemented by similar state laws. In this way our 
national order worked slowly but voluntarily toward a more uniform pat- 
tern of social and economic legislation. In contrast, the Social Security 
Act of 1935 moved us rapidly but coercively toward the desirable goal of 
legislative action by states by the impulsion of Federal subsidies and the 
compulsion of a Federal pay-roll tax to be returned to cooperating states. 

31-16. Labor-Management Relations Act. Employers’ criticisms of the 
National Labor Relations Act, such as we have just outlined, received little 
consideration for a decade. But the postwar epidemic of industrial dis- 
putes, particularly the 1946 strike of the coal miners against the national 
govermnent, finally aroused public opinion, which found expression at the 
polls. The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, passed by Congress over the veto of 
President Truman, amended the Wagner Act by making important changes 
in the status of unions and in the practices of collective bargaining. 

o. Provisims Immediately Effective. The following features became ef- 
fective on June 23, 1947, the date of passage of the law. 

'The United States government can require a postponement for 80 days of 
strikes or lockouts endangering .the national health and safety. Meanwhile 
negotiation, mediation, or investigation will continue. 'This provision 
merely postpones strikes in basic industries, which become legal after this 
interval unless legislated otherwise. If no mutually satisfactory agreement 
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is reached during this ^^cooling-off period/’ the industrial issue is referred 
to the President for subsequent report and recommendation to Congress. 
Although no individual can be compelled to work against his will, organized 
activities, such as picketing and payment of strike benefits, are prohibited 
during the 80-day postponement period, during which time existing in- 
dustrial conditions are frozen in statu quo. Enforcement of this provision 
by court injunction is possible. 

Employers can sue unions for breach of contract. Employers and other 
injured parties also can sue for damages resulting from jurisdictional strikes 
and secondary boycotts conducted by unions. 

The check-off is permissible if mutually agreed to by union and manage- 
ment, but the individual worker must authorize such pay-roll deductionjof 
his union dues. Provisions of existing agreements, however, are not in- 
validated. 

Unions cannot spend money or make contributions to the political cam- 
paigns of the President and members of Congress. 

Welfare funds can be established only if the agreement to do so specifies 
that payments therefrom are to be limited to death, sickness, accident, re- 
tirement, medical, and unemployment benefits. If employers contribute 
to such welfare funds, they must be granted participation in their ad- 
ministration. Welfare funds established before Jan. 1, 1946, are exempt 
from this provision. 

Federal workers who strike are to be discharged with forfeit of their civil 
service status and with ineligibility for reemployment for three years. 

6. Subsequent Features. The following provisions became effective 60 
days after passage, i.e., on Aug. 22, 1947. 

The closed shop requiring employers to hire only union members is pro- 
hibited. The union shop, under which the employer can hire whom he 
pleases, but under which all new employees must join the union within 30 
days, is permitted. Not only must the employer agree to the union shop, 
but it must also be favored by a majority of the employees eligible to vote 
in a NLRB election. The same is true of maintenance of membership, under 
which workers who join the union must retain their membership or quit 
their jobs. But under the union shop the employer does not discharge a 
nonunion employee who has been denied membership in that union. Pro- 
visions of existing agreements remain effective until they expire. This 
Federal statute does not legalize the union shop in those states which have 
forbidden it. 

Supervisory employees having the power to hire, fire, promote, transfer, 
suspend, reward, or discipline other employees are excluded from the 
guaranteed collective bargaining rights of the Wagner Act. Unions of 
foremen are"not outlawed, but the employer is not compelled to recognize 
them or to bargain collectively with them, as was formerly the case. 
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Unions are prohibited from coercing employees to participate in union af- 
fairs and from charging excessive or discriminatory initiation fees. Unions 
also are now subject to the charge of unfair labor practices, if they refuse to 
bargain with employers, or if they attempt to coerce them into industry- 
wide agreements. 

Unions are prohibited from coercing employers into paying for services 
that are not performed. This rather ambiguous provision is an attempt to 
curb limitation of output or mdke-worh practices called feather-bedding. 

Jurisdictional strikes and secondary boycotts are forbidden as unfair labor 
practices, against which the NLRB can seek injunctions pending public 
hearings on the isShance of ^^cease-and-desist orders.” 

c. Administrative Changes, Important innovations in governmental 
machinery were made by the Taft-Hartley Act. The membership of the 
National Labor Relations Board was increased from three to five members. 
Its judicial functions were continued, but its powers of prosecution were 
placed in the hands of a new and important official known as Chief Counsel. 
He is not employed by the NLRB, but is appointed thereto independently 
by the President with confirmation by the Senate. 

An independent mediation agency^ presumably tripartite in character, 
representing workers, employers and the general public, took over the 
functions of the Conciliation Service in the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Both employers and employees are given greater freedom to ask for 
NLRB elections to certify or to “decertify” a union representing workers, 
the union representing the majority of workers and possessing exclusive 
bargaining authority, and, finally, the appropriate or proper bargaining 
unit. 

Neither management nor union can cancel an existing agreement with- 
out a 60^day prior notification. Meanwhile strikes and lockouts are for- 
bidden. 

d. Miscellaneous Provisions of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
194.7, Officials of unions seeking NLRB recognition must file affidavits 
disclaiming membership in the Communist party or in groups favoring over- 
throw of our government by force. 

Unions must file detailed reports on finances and internal practices with 
the Labor Department to be eligible for the protection given them by the 
NLRB. Unions need not file such reports, but failure to do so implies ir- 
responsibility as agencies for collective bargaining. Business corporations 
are required to file similar reports with the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, and other regulative agencies of 
the Federal government. 

The right of free speech was affirmed for industrial relations. No expres- 
sion of opinion by an employer or a union official can be used as evidence of 
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an unfair labor practice, unless it contains a threat of coercion or a promise 
of specific benefit to secure compliance. 

The guarantee of the right of collective bargaining was reaffirmed. In- 
deed, group negotiation was made mandatory rather than permissive. 
Labor and management representatives must meet at reasonable times and 
confer in good faith, but neither party is compelled to accept a proposal or to 
make a concession. Any negotiated agreement, however, should be reduced 
to a written contract, if requested by either party thereto. 

e. Joint Congressional Committee. In conclusion, the measure called 
for the creation of a joint committee of 14 House and Senate Labor Com- 
mittee members to report back to Congress by Mar. 15, 1948, on (1) ways 
of encouraging friendly labor relations, (2) means of encouraging pro- 
ductivity by guaranteed annual wages, profit-sharing and bonus systems, 
(3) internal organization and administration of unions, particularly those 
with union shop contracts, (4) employer labor policies, (5) welfare funds, 
and (6) administration of Federal labor laws. As a result of such con- 
ferences and practical experiences with the law, additions and modifica- 
tions have been suggested. Meanwhile court tests of various provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act were sought. 

Guide Questions on Teirt 

1. Classify in several ways different types of labor organizations. 

2. Contrast the American Federation of Labor with the Industrial Workers of the 
World as to organization, objectives, and weapons. 

3. Similarly compare the American Federation of Labor with the Congress of Indus 
trial Organization. 

4. Show how labor organizations were restricted by 

o. legal doctrine of conspiracy; 

6. concept of combinations in restraint of trade. 

5. How did amendment of the Sherman Act by the Clayton Act affect unions and 
their practices of collective bargaining? 

6. What were the chief provisions of the Norris-La Guardia Act? 

7. What innovations were made by the National Industrial Recovery Act on the 
status of unions? Why? How? 

8. Give chief provisions of the National Labor Relations Act of 1935. Defend or 
criticize its general spirit and its particular features. 

9. How were they modified by the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947? 
Why? Were these modifications desirable or not? 

10. What other innovations, if any, were made by this law? Why? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Early struggle for existence of unions in England. 

2. Organized labor in America before the Civil War. 

3. Rise and fall of the Knights of Labor. 

4. Industrial Workers of the World. 
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5. Trade unions outside the American Federation of Labor. 

6. Constitution of some particular union. 

7. Schism in American labor movement. 

8. Political Action Committee. 

9. Progress of British Labour Party. 

10. Prospects of an American Labor Party. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


PROGRAMS AND PROBLEMS OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

32-1. Status of Workers under Wage System. Under the feudal system 
serfs paid rentals in commodities and services for the use of their land. 
The development of capitalism substituted money rents and money wages 
for such payments in kind. There was also the social change from status, 
a condition fixed by birth, to freedom of contract to accept or reject par- 
ticular conditions of employment and to move about from place to place 
in search of better opportunities. This gradual evolution from the medieval 
relationship of lord and serf to the modern one of employer and employee 
passed through a long transitional period of master and servant relation- 
ship. A servant was free but servile ; he could leave an objectionable master 
or an unpleasant occupation, but he could not bargain effectively. 

Karl Marx has outlined the history of labor into three stages: (1) ancient 
slavery, (2) medieval serfdom, and (3) modem wage slavery. This analysis 
has some elements of truth, but it is distorted by his use of such a prej- 
udicial expression as ^^wage slavery.’^ The contention of Marx was that 
under the factory system the employer, owning the instruments of pro- 
duction, could control the terms of employment so that the employee had 
merely the freedom of choice between compliance and starvation. 

The ^Svage system,’^ as it is more properly called, is a feature of modern 
roundabout, or capitalistic, methods of production, under which the em- 
ployer advances to his workers a share of the final product of industry. 
Under a free price system the values of services, like those of commodities, 
are determined by relative demand and supply forces in a competitive 
market. The wages of plentiful, unskilled laborers, therefore, are low, while 
those of scarce and skilled workers are high. The cost of subsistence or a 
minimum plane of living puts a floor under wages, and the marginal product 
of a particular type of labor places a ceiling over wages, because no em- 
ployer will pay a worker more than he is worth to him by his additional 
product. Between these two limits, however, bargaining is a factor in 
wage determination. 

Just as some employers have combined for the price maintenance of 
their products, described in Part Seven, likewise many workers have or- 
ganized to control the supply of particular types of labor; they have prac- 
ticed collective bargaining to raise wages and to improve working con- 
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ditions. As indicated in the preceding chapter, devoted to the develop 
ment of labor organizations, the former social inferiority and economic 
weakness of labor have disappeared; instead, increased political power has 
come with improved organization. 

32-2. Nature and Types of Collective Bargaining. The expression 
“collective bargainings^ is as indefinite as are the terms “wage system ’ 
and “freedom of contract.^^ In its broadest sense, collective bargaining 
may be defined as group instead of individual competition and as agree- 
ments between organized associations rather than isolated individuals. 
The more pleasant term “collective negotiation's jg being substituted 
for the older expression “collective bargaining.ss 

Specific practices of collective bargaining will be treated in this chapter. 
A case can be made for or against each of them. Some are desirable but 
others are undesirable. Some are necessary to secure better terms of em- 
ployment or to maintain collective bargaining but others are not. Hence 
it is desirable to appraise every weapon of collective bargaining separately , 
as well as in relation to each other and to collective bargaining in general. 
The basic principle has become accepted and written into law, but par- 
ticular forms of collective bargaining are debatable. 

32-3. Origins of Collective Bargaining. Although collective bargaining 
has been given new forms and an added importance by the changes of the 
Industrial Revolution, it antedates modern industrialism. Indeed, collec- 
tive bargaining is as old as, or even older than, capitalism and the wage 
system. It may be traced as far back as the medieval charters which the 
townsmen received from their local dukes or distant kings; these were es- 
sentially collective agreements containing certain privileges and specific 
exemptions from feudal obligations. Medieval guildsmen also practiced 
collective bargaining and had mutual understandings with their fellow 
members as to quality of goods, prices, output, and general working con- 
ditions. 

32-4. Medieval Guilds and Modem Trade Unions. Interesting com- 
parisons can be drawn between medieval craft guilds and modern trade 
unions as associations for collective bargaining. Essential differences, 
however, lay in the former absence of power machinery, the factory sys- 
tem, and large-scale production. In an age of craftsmanship and pro- 
duction by hand tools, an apprentice expected to become a journeyman, 
and a journeyman had the practical possibility of becoming a master work- 
man. Considerable skill, but only a moderate amount of capital, were 
necessary. Moreover, master and apprentice worked side by side in the 
same shop. Industrial relations were personal and even parental. These 
differences in fundamental conditions must be remembered in comparing 
the collective negotiation of medieval craft guilds with that of modem 
trade unions and industrial unions. 
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32-6. Nature and Significance of Conspiracy. The first labor organiza- 
tions in Great Britain were held to be criminal conspiracies under common 
law; statutes known as the combination acts were directed against them. 
In the early part of the nineteenth century union leaders were jailed or 
banished to Australia. 

Even today in this country, the doctrine of conspiracy has more than 
mere historical significance in connection with collective negotiation. Con- 
sequently, it is necessary to know the general nature of a conspiracy, to be 
able to distinguish between lawful combinations of labor and unlawful 
conspiracies, and to differentiate correctly between legitimate contracts 
and illegitimate conspiracies, both of which are meetings of minds in col- 
lective negotiation, even though their purpose or method of accomplish- 
ment is very different. The following court decision is poignant. 

A conspiracy is a combination of two or more persons, by some concerted 
action, to accomplish some criminal or unlawful purpose, or to accomplish some 
purpose, not in itself criminal or unlawful, by criminal or unlawful means.^ 

One of the most serious features of a conspiracy is the legal implication 
that inactive parties thereto may be held responsible for unapproved acts 
of fellow conspirators in seeking their common end. Such an attitude was 
taken by the courts toward union members in some important decisions 
concerning labor relations and industrial disputes. On the other hand, as 
explained in Chap. Ill, the doctrine of limited liability has been generally 
accepted with business corporations, and the legal fiction of the corporation 
as a fiduciary person has sometimes permitted corporate officers to escape 
the consequences of their misdeeds by passing the responsibility for them 
on to the corporation, which could be fined but not imprisoned. 

32-6. Collective Bargaining Freed from Conspiracy and Combination 
Doctrines. A combination of workers to raise wages or to improve work- 
ing conditions, originally regarded as conspiracy, is now legal. But if it 
can be shown that a particular combination of workers exists for the ex- 
press purpose of injuring an employer, it is in the nature of a conspiracy. 
To seek collectively a legitimate objective, such as higher wages or im- 
proved working conditions, by using unlawful means deliberately and 
directly, such as destruction of the employer's tangible wealth or intangible 
property rights, is also conspiracy. 

The Norris-La Guardia Act, as was indicated, embodied in Federal law 
the general principle that any act which is legal when done by an individual 
is likewise legal when done collectively by a group. Like earlier British 
statutes, it repudiated the old doctrine of conspiracy in industrial relations. 

Freedom from the doctrine of conspiracy, however, has not given labor 
organizations access to all weapons of collective bargaining. Moreover, 

^ Commonwealth v, Huntf 4 Metcalf 111 (Mass. 1842). 
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as explained in the preceding chapter, unions were also attacked under the 
Sherman Act as combinations in restraint of trade. Injured employers, 
as illustrated by the Loewe Hat Company, were awarded triple damages 
for losses suffered by such combinations. Moreover, the Danbury Hatters 
and members of other unions have been held individually liable for the 
damages awarded. To be sure, the Clayton Act declared that unions were 
not to be regarded as combinations in restraint of trade; but that did not 
legalize all practices of collective bargaining, some of which continued to be 
viewed as interference with interstate commerce or as violations of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of property. Hence, it will be necessary in this chap- 
ter to examine ifibre closely specific practices of unions and particular 
weapons of collective bargairung. J 

32-7. Wage Bargaining and Price Bargaining. The economic differ- 
ences between the collectiv^e bargaining of business corporations and trade 
unions have been expressed as follows: 

The modern corporation has taken over both of the bargaining functions of the 
masters of old: the price bargain and the wage bargain. In the first the corporation 
performs the merchant function, and its object is to get as high prices as possible 
from the consumer. In the second it performs the employer function, and its object 
is to give as low wages as possible to laborers. 

Collective action by capital has not stopped with the corporation. The corpora- 
tions themselves have become members of associations. In these associations it 
has generally been found advantageous to separate the two bargaining functions. 
Manufacturers^ assodahonSy ^^pools,^^ and ^Trusts are formed to deal with the 
price of products to consumers. Employers' associations deal with the wages paid 
to labor. Practically the same individuals may compose these associations; but 
their functions are totally different.^ 

The legal significance of this important economic distinction follows: 

That capital and labor should be treated equally is a proposition fundamental 
to American law. But the dual bargaining functions of capital must be distin- 
guished. The price bargain is something very distinct from the wage bargain. 
Trade unions do not deal with consumers at all. Their function is to offset the 
advantage the employer enjoys in bargaining about wages with the individual 
laborer. Equal protection of the law does not consist in treating a trade union 
like a manufacturer.^' association but in treating it like an employers' association. 
This is not class legislation but sound classification.^ 

It would seem, then, that trade unions should be regarded economically 
and legally as comparable with employers^ associations, rather than as 
analogous to manufacturers^ organizations. Neither labor organizations 

1 Commons, J. R., and J. B. Andrews, “Principles of Labor Legislation,^^ rev. ed., 
p. 100, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1927. 

^Ihid.y p. 128. 
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nor employers’ associations, as such, should be confused with combinations 
in restraint of trade. 

Although the state may object to certain weapons as illegal, and to 
particular policies as uneconomic, government should not restrict the right 
of either side to organize, even though it may well be forced to regulate 
methods of collective bargaining. Social justice is advanced by minimizing 
glaring differences in bargaining power and facilitating the organization of 
the weaker party. Such was the political philosophy that underlay the 
legalization of collective bargaining in 1933 and 1935, as described in the 
preceding chapter. 

32-8. Spheres of Legislation and of Collective Bargaining. Labor or- 
ganizations were primarily concerned with wages, hours of work, and 
rights of collective bargaining. They seemed singularly indifferent to 
general working conditions, especially those of unorganized groups. It was 
legislation that attacked such maladjustments as child labor and insan- 
itary living conditions. Of recent years, however, labor organizations have 
become vitally interested in these broader problems reaching beyond their 
own immediate interests and particular groups. 

The raising or maintaining of wages, in contrast, was attempted earlier 
by labor organization than by state legislation. This is particularly true of 
adult male workers, with whose wages government was more reluctant to 
interfere than with their hours and working conditions. The existence of 
labor organizations, at least among skilled adult male industrial workers, 
made the extension of the police power of the state not so necessary in their 
case as in that of women and children, whose inferior bargaining power 
placed them in even greater danger of exploitation. 

32-9. Laws Concerning Payments of Wages. Before the passage of 
minimum-wage legislation, discussed in Chap. XXIX, the state was re- 
luctant to encroach on the constitutional guarantee of freedom of contract 
implied in the right of property. Wage negotiation, consequently, was left 
to individual or collective bargaining. 

Government formerly interfered only to prevent fraud in the payment 
of wages. States legislated frequently as to the manner of wage payment 
but rarely as to the rate of wages or the amount of earnings. For example, 
laws were passed to make illegal the payment of wages in script instead of 
cash. If the worker were paid in script or company labor checks, he might 
be forced to buy at the company store; profiteering by employers and ex- 
ploiting of employees might ensue. 

States have legislated also against the withholding of wages from work- 
ers. Employers have been compelled to pay wages promptly and regu- 
larly. Delay in remuneration would inflict severe hardship on those work- 
ers without a reserve of past savings on which to live. It might force em- 
ployees to become hopelessly in debt, sometimes at ruinously high rates of 
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interest and in unjust amounts. If carried to the extreme and accom- 
panied by an extension of credit by the company store, a condition of 
peonage could result. By the bonds of chronic indebtedness and the 
threat of imprisonment for vagrancy, if escape were sought by flight, the 
Mexican peon and the southern Negro were formerly held to enforced labor 

and involuntary servitude. t -u u 

32-10. Methods of Remuneration, o. Wages and Earnings. It will be 
remembered that wages are payments for short periods of time or for 
particular tasks accomplished, whereas earnings are amounts paid for 
longer periods of time or for aggregate tasks accomplished. Wages afford 
scales for computation, but earnings are actual pay checks or cash to take 

home. . 

6. Labor Costs. Labor costs are pay rolls in relation to production. 
They are ratios between what workers get and what they do. Manage- 
ment is interested not so much in lower earnings as in lower wages per unit 
of product. Employers are favorable to higher earnings provided produc- 
tion is increased proportionately or more than proportionately. Profits 
are menaced not by high wages but by excessive labor costs. It is pos- 
sible and desirable to have large earnings despite low labor costs. 

Management favors a system of payment that serves as an effective stim- 
ulus to increased production, if it is not accompanied by corresponding 
waste or deterioration in quality. On the other hand, the employee is op- 
posed to any system of wage payment that tends to reduce total eainings 
or wages per unit of output. Organized labor, as we shall see, opposes 
management’s attempt to drive workers by pace setting; it therefore views 
with suspicion financial incentives to step up their efforts. Under the lure 
of higher wages for increased production, workers are tempted to speed 
up or to work overtime until physical exhaustion or permanent impair- 
ment of health results. 

c. Time and Piece Wage. The two basic systems of remuneration are 
the time and the piece wage. Other methods are modifications of these 
fundamental forms of wage payment. Under the time-wage system, the 
basis is a unit of time, such as an hour, a day, or a week. Salaries are time 
wages expressed per month or per year. Under the piece system, the unit 
of payment is a specific amount of product. Professional fees and com- 
missions resemble piecework payments. 

Time wages are used where the measurement of output of an individual 
worker is difficult, as in construction work done by gangs of unskilled 
laborers. With time wages it is customary for the employer to attempt to 
quicken the workers who seek to adjust their pace to that of the slower 
workers. Reliance is placed on foremen, who have been termed “the first 
line of defense of industry.” In the past, foremen have often been selected, 
like the slave overseers of antiquity, because of their power to drive the 
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workers to increased productivity. Verbal abuse and the threat of prompt 
discharge have been used as whips on the backs of the idle, the slow, and 
the inefficient. 

Piecework is common among the semiskilled operators of machines, 
where dexterity in simple operations is required, but where real skill and 
expert craftsmanship are not involved. With the substitution of piece- 
work for time payment, the inspector replaces the foreman and time clerk. 
He passes on the quality of the product; the number of accepted pieces 
determines the amount of earnings. Piecework is less conducive to soldier- 
ing on the job than is time work. Hence employers have sought to intro- 
duce it wherever possible. 

Although the individual worker may favor piecework because of the 
lure of greater earnings, organized labor has often been hostile to this sys- 
tem. It encourages speeding up workers and it is easy of abuse. After pro- 
duction per worker has been increased, management has sometimes cut the 
rate per piece. Either the employee must suffer a loss of earnings or he 
must speed up to a still higher level of production. Wherever the piece 
rate could be fixed in a rather arbitrary manner by the employer, the 
greater efficiency of the workers has often been penalized by a cut in the 
piece rate. Bitter past experiences have made the workers suspicious that 
proposed changes in methods of computing piece rates may be devices to 
cut down their actual earnings. 

d. Task Wages and Premium Plans. The task wage is a compromise 
between the time and the piece system. Wages are fixed on a time basis; 
but unless the worker performs a certain standard amount of work within 
the allotted time, he suffers a corresponding loss of earnings. This system 
was in vogue some years ago among clothing workers, where it intensified 
the sweatshop evils. 

Premium plans also are compromises between time work and piecework, 
but, in contrast to the task-wage system, premium plans are positive, not 
negative. There is an existing wage scale based either on the time or on the 
piece system. A standard amount of output or a given period of time is 
agreed on as the basic unit; an excess of production or an increase in speed 
beyond this previously agreed upon standard is rewarded by an addition to 
the regular wage. 

32-11. Necessity of Collective Bargaining. Collective bargaining by 
organized labor results from the disadvantages of the isolated worker in 
individual bargaining. Although labor enjoys freedom of contract and 
equality before the law, there are economic differences between the two 
parties to the wage contract, which impair the bargaining power of the 
worker. 

Among the chief disadvantages of the individual worker in making a 
wage bargain are the following. Labor is a service and, therefore, similar 
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in nature to a perishable commodity. Time spent in finding employment 
represents a loss of working hours and, hence, of wages. The proffered 
wage may be lower than the competitive rate of wages for a given type of 
work, but its refusal may mean unemployment. Loss of wages to the 
worker is frequently more serious than loss of profits to his employer. The 
laborer has no great surplus of past savings on which he can draw in a pro- 
tracted period of unemployment. 

Another disadvantage of the unorganized worker Is his inferior knowl- 
edge of general conditions of employment, as compared with that of the 
employer or with that of the salaried secretary of a labor organization. 
He does not know where to go in order to better his condition. Moreover, 
it is not easy for the worker and his family to move quickly from place to 
place under the lure of a slight wage differential. The immobility of labor 
puts it at a competitive disadvantage. It results in the existence of ex- 
cessive labor reserves in some industries and communities. 

A final disadvantage of the worker is the frequent existence of under- 
standings among large employers of labor as to wages and other conditions 
of employment. A gentleman^s agreement may prevent them from com- 
peting actively for workers and thus forcing wages up to their natural or 
competitive level. Associations of employers have been reluctant to “spoil 
the labor market.^^ There has been some very successful collective bar- 
gaining among employers. 

32-12. Primary Objectives of Collective Bargaining. The chief purpose 
of labor organizations is the raising of wages or the maintaining of custom- 
ary standards of living against a rising price level. Closely associated with 
this objective of higher wages is the desire of the workers for shorter hours 
and increased leisure. These two primary aims of collective bargaining 
have been fused in the following rhyme. 

Whether you work by the piece or work by the day 
Decreasing the hours increases the pay. 

The securing of these two primary objectives of collective bargaining is 
conditioned by the strength of organized labor. Hence another primary 
aim of unionism is the maintenance of the right and power of collective 
bargaining. Unions seek to keep and to strengthen their own prerogatives 
and weapons. They are bitterly opposed to those practices or restrictions 
which sap the effectiveness of collective bargaining or weaken their own 
organizations. 

32-13. Secondary Functions of Labor Organizations. Unions sometimes 
maintain benefit programs for their members. Often they are affiliated 
with fraternal associations. Labor organizations also serve as employment 
bureaus. 
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Some labor organizations perform important educational work. Peri- 
odicals are published and forums conducted. Lectures are given and 
courses offered in labor economics. Current events of general interest or of 
especial significance to workers may be discussed. Business meetings are 
held that give practice in public speaking and familiarity with parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

A trade union or a local federation of labor may become a social center 
for its members and their families. If the organization is large and pros- 
perous, headquarters can be maintained in some commodious and con- 
venient building. Meeting places, reading rooms, recreation halls, and 
other attractions may be added to the necessary offices and committee 
rooms, essential for the transaction of ordinary union business. These 
social features, however, are now generally provided by an affiliated fra- 
ternal organization or by a community center patronized by all citizens. 

32-14. Essentials of Collective Bargaining. Collective bargaining or, 
to use the better expression, collective negotiation was defined at the 
beginning of this chapter as efforts to reach agreement between organized 
groups instead of isolated individuals. It is industrial democracy, in con- 
trast to the opposite extremes of industrial autocracy and industrial an- 
archy. 

As most groups are too large to permit pure democracy of the town- 
meeting type, collective bargaining must function as representative de- 
mocracy. It is axiomatic that democracy exists only when those repre- 
sented are permitted to choose their own representatives. The secret bal- 
lot has come into existence to prevent intimidation at the polls. It is 
equally essential that the workers be permitted to bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. It is similarly necessary 
that they use the secret ballot to choose between individuals as their rep- 
resentatives and to express their preferences for one labor organization 
over another. There must be no coercion of employees either by company 
or by union. 

As collective bargaining represents negotiations between groups instead 
of between individuals, it is imperative that both sides be organized ef- 
fectively. Otherwise, the situation constitutes merely fictitious or one- 
sided collective bargaining. Fair collective bargaining may be illustrated 
by joint conferences and trade agreements between parties of nearly equal 
bargaining power. Their aim is the reduction of industrial differences by 
peaceful discussion with the ultimate formation of a compromise that be- 
comes the accepted usage of an industry or occupation. 

Finally, it is just as fair and just as necessary that both parties be jointly 
responsible as it is that they be nearly equal in bargaining strength. In- 
deed, power without responsibility is as dangerous in economic relations 
as it is in political organization. Otherwise the situation is one of dictator- 
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ship and not democracy, or license instead of liberty. If either party to an 
agreement is not responsible for keeping its part of the bargain, collective 
negotiation becomes a mockery. If the state undertakes to promote col- 
lective bargaining, it must be prepared to set up rules of the game and to 
enforce decisions. 

32-16. Interpretations of Collective Bargaining. It is easy to agree on 
the desirability of collective bargaining and, indeed, on its actual necessity. 
But to interpret collective bargaining in terms of various practices is more 
difficult. Thus the labor delegation withdrew from President Wilson's 
postwar conference between capital and labor, because of failure to come 
out from behind ptatitudes in the discussion of collective bargaining. The 
workers insisted that collective bargaining be defined more specifically as 
inclusive of certain practices, such as the closed shop, which labor regarded 
as essential to it. Although all members of the conference were willing to 
endorse the general principle of collective bargaining, representatives of the 
employers were not willing to accept these concrete and partisan inter- 
pretations of collective bargaining. 

The same problem of interpreting the general principle of collective 
bargaining in terms of specific practices and existing organizations reap- 
peared in the recovery program of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
administration affirmed the government's position in favor of the broad 
principle of collective bfirgaining but refused to accept the closed shop as 
its proper and universal expression. Indeed, the general inference was in 
favor of the nondiscriminatory shop. On the other hand, the steel industry 
was forbidden to write company unionism into its industrial code as an 
official interpretation of the general principle of collective bargaining. 

This issue of the open versus the closed shop, like Banquo's ghost, con- 
tinued to make its unwelcome reappearance from time to time at capital- 
labor conferences that otherwise might have been love feasts. President 
Roosevelt's National Defense Mediation Board, like President Wilson's 
labor conference, came to naught when labor representatives again with- 
drew because of failure to endorse the closed shop and to include this par- 
ticular form of collective bargaining as an essential part of the acceptable 
definition. The general principle of collective bargaining had already been 
written into Federal law. Its interpretation in terms of specific practices 
remained a matter of dispute and discussion. 

Organized labor has consistently and insistently attempted to inject 
such concepts as the closed shop into its interpretations of collective bar- 
gaining. It has been equally firm in its refusal to regard company unionism 
as pertinent or proper collective bargaining. It is now our task to analyze 
the fairness, the effectiveness, and the social desirability, or the reverse, 
of various methods of collective bargaining, of which the open and closed 
shop issue will receive primary consideration. 
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32-16. Weapons of Collective Bargaining. Devices for collective bar- 
gaining may be classified as those of employers or of employees, as those of 
consumers or of producers, as peaceful or militant practices, as radical or 
conservative weapons, as legal or illegal practices, as open or secret weapons, 
as economic or wasteful methods, and, finally, as socially desirable or so- 
cially undesirable practices of collective bargaining. 

Strikes, for example, are militant weapons of collective bargaining, used 
by employees organized as producers. The union label is a peaceful and 
socially desirable weapon of employees organized as consumers. Sabotage 
is a secret, uneconomic, and socially undesirable practice resorted to by 
some radical labor organizations; it disrupts production and destroys 
property. The injunction is a legal weapon, open to both employees and 
employers, but used more generally and effectively by employers. 

32-17. Open and Closed Shop. a. Definitions. The open shop is one 
in which both union and nonunion men may be employed, but many so- 
called “open shops” have been closed to union men, f.e., the employer would 
frankly or secretly employ only nonunion men. Certain employers have 
professed to maintain the open shop, but a careful inspection revealed that 
union men were not employed at all or only when nonunion men were not 
available; union men were discriminated against in dismissals, promotions, 
and other matters. The open shop that was free from discrimination 
against union men was rare. This has been one of the strongest arguments 
against it, namely, that the so-called “open shop” was frequently a closed 
shop, i.e.j closed to union members, sympathizers, and organizers. For 
these reasons the open shop has often been called a “nonunion 
shop.” 

The closed shop is one which employs only union members. It may be 
operated by either the open or closed union. In the closed shop with the 
open union, the employer may hire whom he pleases; but if he employs a 
nonunion man, the latter must join the union after he begins work. The 
closed shop with the open union is known as the “preferential union shop,” 
or more simply as “the union shop.” 

In the closed shop with the closed union, commonly called the closed 
shop, the employer may employ only men who are members of unions. 
Management's power to discharge a workman, as well as its power to hire 
one, is limited. The causes of the discharge must be passed on by union 
officials, or other organized workers will walk out. Efficient workers who 
lose their standing in the union must be discharged. Less efficient work- 
men who have union membership and seniority rights must be hired or 
retained. The closed shop with the closed union is a labor monopoly that 
is difficult to defend. It is an autocracy of labor that discriminates against 
capable workers who are not members of unions, entrance into which is 
sometimes difficult and often expensive. 
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The antiunion shop, now illegal, was equally discriminatory, in that it 
forced workers to give up their right of union membership. Many non- 
union shops were openly or secretly hostile to the very principle of col- 
lective bargaining. Industrial espionage was used by some employers to 
eliminate labor organizers and to prevent union organization. 

The Taft-Hartley Labor Relations Act of 1947 forbade the closed shop, 
but it permitted the union shop, if voted by a majority of the employees, 
and if agreed to by the employer. Many states also have outlawed the 
closed shop. 

b. Maintenance of Membership, Maintenance of membership is a com- 
promise arrangeif^nt that freezes a particular situation either indefinitely 
or for a specific period of time or for the duration of a particular agreement. 
Workers are not compelled to join a union, but those who do so or who 
have already done so cannot leave the union and still retain their jobs in 
the unionized plant. There may be an escape clause in the agreement per- 
mitting workers to reject or to renounce union membership during a short 
interval, after which their exit from union membership is closed by all 
doors except the unpleasant one of quitting the job, although all entrances 
to union membership are left wide open. 

c. Arguments Centering about Open and Closed Shop Issue. Employers’ 
organizations have conducted a national campaign in behalf of the open 
shop. Organized labor has been equally insistent on the closed shop. The 
literature of both sides has been propagandist and emotional, rather than 
objective and unbiased. Every economic problem, however, has its two 
sides; any program has both advantages and disadvantages. 

Employers regard the closed shop as un-American, monopolistic, and 
unfair to both industry and unorganized labor. They charge that the 
public welfare is endangered by the closed shop. They indict it as the cause 
of many economic ills and of much social injustice. The chief contention 
of employers is that the closed shop prevents management from running its 
own business without outside interference. Employees claim that the 
closed shop reduces all workers to the dead level of mediocrity under union 
control of output, wages, and working conditions. It deprives unor- 
ganized workers of their ‘^constitutional right of freedom of contract” to 
sell their labor as they see fit. The closed shop, they allege, raises the costs 
of manufacture and hence the prices of goods to consumers. It contributes 
directly and indirectly to unemployment. 

Organized labor replies that the open shop exists only in name and that 
most open shops are really antiunion shops. The movement in favor of 
the open shop is merely a disguised attack upon organized labor. The 
closed shop with the open union is regarded by its advocates as democratic; 
the open shop or nonunion shop is viewed as autocratic. Employees, as 
well as employers, should have a voice in the determination of industrial 
conditions and a vote in the selection of their industrial representatives. 
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Labor leaders contend that the closed shop is vital to effective collective 
bargaining, without which the exploitation of workers would result. If 
modern industry standardizes processes and products, unions likewise 
should standardize conditions of employment. If business follows the one- 
price system for its commodities, labor should do the same for its services. 
If large employers seek through trade associations concerted action against 
substandard and “chiseling” firms, union labor should likewise seek through 
the closed shop similar protection against submarginal and unorganized 
workers. Many advocates of the closed shop justify coercion on unor- 
ganized laborers to join unions. The nonunion employee who works beside 
a union man receives the benefits of collective bargaining in wages, hours, 
and working conditions. Why should he not be compelled to join the union 
and assmne some of its burdens? 

32-18. Check-off. Under this system management performs some of 
the administrative work of the union. Employers deduct union dues and 
fines from the wages of their employees as directed by officials of the en- 
trenched union; these funds are subsequently turned over to the business 
agent of that union. The check-off system rarely exists outside the closed 
or union shop, although the latter frequently exists without the former. 
The check-off was common in the highly organized coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Taft-Hartley Labor Act of 1947 permitted the check-off, if the 
employer agreed and if the individual worker authorized in writing such 
pay-roll deduction for his union dues. 

32-19. Negotiation through Business Agents and Shop Stewards. Al- 
though interpretation of collective bargaining in terms of the open and 
closed shop is highly controversial, it is clear that collective negotiation, 
to be both democratic and effective, must imply the right of workers to 
bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing. In 
other words, it involves the rights of affiliation, should it be desired, with a 
national union, and of representation of the workers by a negotiator who is 
employed by the union rather than by the company. 

Such an individual, formerly known as a “walking delegate,” is now more 
commonly and properly termed a “business agent” of the union. In con- 
trast, shop stewards are union members who work in the company plant 
and who do not devote all their time to union business. 

Conferences between shop foremen, representing management, and shop 
stewards representing union, adjust minor matters of significance only to 
workers in their respective departments. If the dispute seems important 
or if it remains unsettled, the issue is carried to higher and broader levels of 
negotiation by a routine grievance procedure, generally agreed on in ad- 
vance by previous negotiation. Both shop steward and shop foreman are 
usually present when the aggrieved worker presents his case to the plant 
superintendent or the personnel officer of the company. The business agent 
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of the union is his counsel, both in negotiation and in arbitration pro- 
cedure, should it be found impossible to settle the difficulty directly between 
the two parties concerned, or should the particular issue in dispute involve 
important fundamental principles. The support of the worker and the 
pressure on management lies in the implied or expressed threat to call a 
strike if a settlement satisfactory to the union is not achieved. The popu- 
larity of a union among its actual and potential members grows with the 
number of individual grievances settled to the satisfaction of the workers. 

32-20. Union Participation in Grievances. Some employers, who 
avowed their readiness to meet with representatives of workers chosen 
from among thefPbwn employees, were reluctant to have negotiations and 
agreements with individuals outside their own plants, formerly, many 
employers repudiated and refused to deal with professional labor leaders, 
who, so they claimed, went from industry to industry, sowing the seeds of 
discontent, from which would grow union organizations, and from which 
they would finally reap a crop of grievances and strikes. 

Labor leaders point out in reply that industry itself creates social unrest 
by the exploitation of unorganized workers. It is true that labor leaders 
do organize unions, which give to the workers a medium through which to 
express their grievances and a means by which to right them. Strike duty 
is merely one of the functions of labor leaders, who sometimes settle or 
prevent, rather than cause, industrial conflicts. W orkers are not sufficiently 
trained or informed to do such work for themselves. If employers and 
associations of employers can hire legal counsel and management experts, 
why should not employees have a similar right to use the services of the 
business agent of the union to which they pay dues? 

Few employees would dare to organize their fellow workers or to push 
their claims against those of management. To do so would cultivate an 
immediate or a deferred dismissal. It was formerly easy for an employer 
to find an excuse for firing an employee who had rendered himself ob- 
noxious by his activities in collective bargaining. Moreover, tacit agree- 
ments among employers made it difficult for a discharged worker to obtain 
employment elsewhere. On the other hand, hope of advancement was often 
a sufficient temptation to induce the plant representative of the employees 
to sell out their interests to the employer; hence the necessity of outside 
and independent labor leaders. 

32-21. Company Unions, a. Character, Company unions are organi- 
zations of the workers of one plant or business corporation, whose em- 
ployees elect representatives to treat with their employers as to wages, 
hours, and general working conditions. They were generally superimposed 
from above by management. Unlike trade unions or industrial unions, 
they rarely grew up naturally from below among the workers themselves. 
Most company unions were organized on the initiative of the employer or 
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fostered by the personnel department of the company. They frequently 
featured profit-sharing schemes, welfare projects, and pension systems. 
The general aims of company unions were the development of a closer co- 
operation between men and management and the production of industrial 
good will as a valuable business asset. 

Company unions developed apart from, and often in conflict with, trade 
unions and industrial unions. In most cases, members of company unions 
were not members of trade unions. In some cases, workers formerly were 
prevented from becoming members of trade unions while in the employ- 
ment of the firm that maintained such a company union. Most company 
unions were open-shop organizations, which meant that they were frankly 
or secretly hostile to trade unions. At best, company unions were com- 
petitive organizations seeking membership among workers who might other- 
wise have joined trade or industrial unions in their respective occupations. 
Consequently, company unions were indicted as sham organizations of 
labor under the control of the employer instead of the workers. They rep- 
resented industrial paternalism buttressed by welfare projects of manage- 
ment. They repudiated industrial democracy beset by difficulties of or- 
ganization and dangers of conflict. It is clear that company unions were 
of the workers but not by the workers; it is controversial to what extent 
they were for the workers. 

b. Criticisms. Although collective bargaining may be interpreted as 
inclusive of all group negotiations, such a broad definition means little. 
The first essential of effective collective bargaining is the right to belong to 
a union, which can secure the support of the entire organized labor move- 
ment. 

Effective collective bargaining involves also the employment of pro- 
fessional labor leaders, not the utilization of plant employees. Repre- 
sentatives of the employees in a company union may be bribed by the 
prospect of promotion to sell out the interests of their fellow workers, or 
they may be prevented by the possibility of discharge from pressing too far 
their own demands. Unlike OliVer Twist, the employee representative 
will not offend the management of his own company by daring to ask for 
more for himself and his fellow industrial orphans. 

Finally, company unions are defenseless except for the rather impotent 
weapon of public opinion, which management's department of public re- 
lations can use even more effectively than the workers. Company unions 
must fight their industrial battles without such weapons as the strike or 
the threat to strike. The employer may be fair, reasonable, and even 
sympathetic, but, if not, there is little possibility of coercing him by utiliza- 
tion of some of the common but effective weapons of industrial warfare. 
For these reasons, employee representation through company unions can- 
not be regarded as an effective instrument of collective bargaining. 
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32-22* Yellow-dog Contracts* In order to prevent an infiltration of 
union members, some employers formerly required of each applicant for 
work a written statement that he was not a union member. In order to 
guard against his subsequent affiliation with an independent union, man- 
agement sometimes made a prior condition of employment the signing of 
an agreement by every prospective worker that he would not become a 
member of a trade union or of other specified labor organizations as long 
as he remained in that employment. Such agreements, frequently stig- 
matized as “yellow-dog” contracts, were bitterly opposed by trade union- 
ists. Although company unions sometimes competed fairly with trade 
unions for membership, they were often forced on employees by the im- 
position of yellow-dog contracts. 

Several states passed laws preventing employers from denying to their 
employees the right of membership in unions. Employers were also for- 
bidden thereby to discharge those employees who belonged to labor or- 
ganizations because of such union membership. Although many of these 
laws were at first regarded as unconstitutional or were subsequently found 
to be unenforceable, later state laws of this general nature were valid and 
effective. Yellow-dog contracts, now illegal, are of mere historical signif- 
icance in illustrating the many obstacles encountered by unions in the 
path of progress toward collective bargaining. 

The national Congress in 1932 passed the Norris-La Guardia Act, which 
forbade a Eederal court to issue an injunction sustaining yellow-dog con- 
tracts or to punish a violation of them by contempt of court procedure. 
The National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 prohibited coercion of em- 
ployees by employers in matters of belonging to or refraining from joining 
“independent” (company) unions. As this law was declared unconstitu- 
tional, the same general principle was carried over into the National Labor 
Relations Act of 1935, which, as we have seen, guaranteed to workers the 
right of collective bargaining through representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and which also forbade discharge and discrimination because of union 
membership. 

32-23. White Lists and Black Lists. Employers sometimes maintained 
their own employment bureaus and prepared “white lists,” which enu- 
merated those employees who had been found by management to be faith- 
ful, loyal, and efficient. They were given preference in employment, un- 
less the principle of seniority had been imposed by unions. 

Associations of employers also prepared “black lists” of employees who 
had been active in labor organizations. A tacit agreement among em- 
ployers prevented the reemployment of such workers in other plants. The 
black list was defined as a boycott by employers against the labor com- 
modity of workers. The fear of black-listing, like the hope of white- 
listing, was an effective deterrent to many employees from participation 
in industrial disputes. The next chapter will treat boycotts. 
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The old doctrine of conspiracy, so frequently used against labor or- 
ganizations for similar actions, did not apply formerly to black-listing by 
employers. Although many states legislated against such practice, these 
early laws gave labor little protection. Overzealous legislation by the Fed- 
eral government, like that by individual states, was declared unconstitu- 
tional. A Federal court once ruled that an employer had the right to keep 
a record of men discharged for union membership and that he might law- 
fully invite its inspection by other employers.^ This situation was dras- 
tically altered by the National Labor Relations Act. Employers cannot now 
discharge employees merely because of their activity in labor organizations 
or because of their participation in lawful industrial disputes. Companies 
have been forced to rehire discharged workers and even to reimburse them 
for time lost through such discharge, when it was subsequently proved to 
be a discharge primarily for legitimate union activity. \ 

32-24. Fair Lists and Union Labels. These are devices to organize 
workers as consumers, just as the union shop organizes them as producers. 
In contrast to boycotts, which are negative in that they oppose the use of 
certain products, fair lists and union labels are positive or promotional. 
They are defensive weapons of employees, comparable to the white list of 
an employer. 

Employers conciliatory to unions are listed as fair. Commodities made 
under good working conditions in union shops are so labeled. On the con- 
trary, firms that do not agree to some or all demands of certain unions 
have been stigmatized by them as unfair to organized labor. Pickets with 
such placards have advertised this opinion to prospective patrons and 
workers at the “unfair” firm. Such action by unions is really a boycott 
against the employer. It is similar in character to the black-listing of 
workers by employers. 

Consumers’ leagues maintain lists of firms that manufacture their 
products under favorable working conditions. The aims of such organiza- 
tions are excellent, but they are rarely realized because the average con- 
sumer will not consult a list of approved firms before making purchases. 
Some Hist ingiiishing mark placed conspicuously upon the salable com- 
modity is more effective. 

The AFL has striven to give publicity to union labels and to educate its 
members in the consumption of union-made goods. It publishes regularly 
these various insignia in its periodicals. The potential effectiveness of 
such a weapon among the millions of organized workers and their families 
is apparent. The courts have generally upheld the legality of vmion labels 
and pointed out their similarity to corporation trade-marks. Some states 
have passed laws to protect the use of union labels. 

. The Blue Eagle of the National Industrial Recovery program of 1933 was 
an official insignia placed on the products of those firms which complied 

1 Boyer v. Western Union, 124 Fed. 246 (1903). 
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with the new regulations. It sought to induce consumers to purchase only 
those commodities made under approved industrial codes. The Blue 
Bagle stamped on merchandise was in imitation of the union label of 
workers and the trade-mark of manufacturers. 

32-26. Restriction of Output, a. Counterweapon to Pace Setting, Be- 
cause of the fatiguing nature of modem industry, organized labor not only 
has reduced its hours of work but also restricted its units of production 
within a given period of time. This action has been defended as a counter- 
weapon to the employer’s attempt to speed up workers or to stretch out 
their energy. Machinery can be geared to such a speed that the worker 
can be taxed continuously to his utmost exertion. Pace setting can be 
done also by employing some exceptionally skillful workers for the express 
purpose of setting a high standard of especially rapid production. Other 
workers on the same machine or on the same job are urged to similarly 
great production under threat of discharge or a cut in wages. 

The most flagrant abuses of pace setting were to be found in the sweated 
industries. But pace setting has flourished also in some large factories 
where wages have been high and hours short. For example, the assembly 
line in automobile plants is conducive to speeding up, because each highly 
specialized worker must do his particular task to the tempo of the swift 
and steady flow of mechanized production. The stretch-out was common 
in textile mills, which might increase the number of looms for which one 
weaver was responsible. 

Organized labor has retaliated against pace setting by deliberately 
slowing down and by arbitrarily limiting the number of units of product 
to be completed within a specified period of time. Thus the laying of so 
many bricks, and no more, might be considered a fair day’s work in brick- 
laying by union workers. Weavers might similarly agree to tend so many 
looms and no more. Unorganized and unskilled workers likewise come to a 
tacit understanding among themselves about limitation of output. A new 
worker soon learns that he is regarded with suspicion by his fellow em- 
ployees if he works so rapidly that he threatens to “kill the job.” 

l^striction of output has been regarded as a leveling-down process in 
comparison with the leveling-up process of pace setting by speeding up or 
stretching out workers. In the former case, the output of the poor worker 
is the standard of labor; but in the latter case, that of the rapid worker is 
the standard. 

6. Aims, Restricting output has two objectives. One aim is the 
protection of the worker’s health against the fatiguing character of modem 
industry. There is much to be said on this ground in favor of a reasonable 
limitation of output as a necessary defense mechanism of labor against 
speeding up beyond average human capacity. 

The other aim of restricting mitput is less justifiable, for it arises from 
the fallacy of making work. It is thought that the rapid worker would 
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lessen the total amount of labor and that limitation of output would spread 
employment over a longer period of time and would, therefore, create addi- 
tional work. But restriction of output creates additional employment only 
apparently, only temporarily, or only locally. Although at a given time 
and within a particular occupation the amount of work may be limited, 
this attempt to stretch out employment by a restriction of output is a 
selfish and shortsighted policy. Restriction of output tends to raise the 
price of the product, to increase costs of living, and to lower the real wages 
of all workers. At best, one group of workers may profit, but at the expense 
of those who do not practice limitation of output. If all workers did so, 
the national income would be decreased and real wages would be reduced. 

In conclusion, it may be said that both inhuman pace setting by em- 
ployers and ignorant output restricting by employees are mistaken eco- 
nomic policies. Individual capacities and the demands made on them by 
particular occupations differ so greatly that any fixed pace or output may 
be unreasonably high or low. 

32-26. Limitation of Apprentices. Monopolistic control over the supply 
and, hence, over the price of some commodities has long been practiced 
by capitalists. Similarly, monopolistic control over the supply of certain 
types of labor and, hence, regulation of wages therein has likewise been at- 
tempted by some workers. Limitation of apprentices, for example, is an 
attempt to create an artificial scarcity in the supply of a given type of labor 
so that its wage can be raised to or maintained at an unnaturally high level. 

Both limitation of apprentices and restriction of output are as old as the 
medieval guilds. In an age of craftsmanship, apprenticeship was trade 
instruction under the personal supervision of a master worker. Limitation 
of the number of apprentices and extension of the period of apprenticeship 
were defended as necessary devices to achieve satisfactory instruction in 
the trade and to maintain proper standards of workmanship in the in- 
dustry. Power machinery, however, caused replacement of the skilled 
craftsman by the semiskilled machine operator. In most large factories 
today, the original concept of apprenticeship is a mere fiction. Employers 
or their plant managers have little time, ability, or inclination to teach new 
employees their trades. Where the machine has displaced the crafts- 
man, the machine helper has replaced the apprentice. The terms “appren- 
tice’^ and “journeyman” in many occupations have become mere titles of 
classification between the older and better paid workers and the younger 
and less experienced ones. The more modem and common terms are 
machine “operator” and “assistant” or “helper.” 

Limitation of apprentices is similarly defended on the same two grounds. 
One object is to improve the quality of work, and the other is to raise the 
wages of those workers engaged therein. In spite of the prevalence of the 
machine, many occupations are still done by hand. Illustrations are the 
building trades, including carpentry, plumbing, masonry, and bricklaying. 
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Such work requires skill in the handicrafts, which can be developed only 
by m anual performance under personal instruction. Boys cannot e> 
fectively learn these trades if there are too many apprentices to each 
joume 3 unan. Where organized labor is sufficiently strong to express itself 
on this point, a certain ratio of journeymen to apprentices is demanded. 
Although organized labor has been more interested in limiting apprentices 
than in lengthening apprenticeship, the highly skilled trades have sought 
and secured both of these aims. The learned professions also have length- 
ened apprenticeship by insisting on graduation from college before admission 
to professional schools; they have likewi.se limited the number of ap- 
prentices by a careful selection of candidates. 

32-27. Effectiveness of CoUective Bargaining in Raising Wages. How 
far, if at all, labor organizations can raise real wages in general is a con- 
troversial point of economics. Although collective bargaining is no longer 
regarded as conspiracy, it is not always so effective as is commonly sup- 
posed. Labor organizations are confronted with natural economic laws, 
as well as with man-made statutes. There are economic margins as well as 
legal limitations. 

o. Upper and Lower Limits. Theories of wages include the marginal- 
productivity theory, the bargaining theory, and the subsistence theory. 
The wage paid for each type of labor is regarded chiefly as the result of two 
forces: first, the scarcity of that type of labor relative to the demand for it, 
and, second, the bargaining power of that particular group of workers. 
Collective bargaining is a device by means of which labor has sought to 
overcome the bargaining disadvantages of the single worker and to ensure 
payment of the full marginal product of that type of labor. It is doubtful 
that collective bargaining, even by highly organized workers, can secure 
more than the marginal product of any type of labor. If a worker cannot 
produce value in commodity or service equal to his wage cost, he will not 
ordinarily be employed indefinitely. A group of workers may raise wages 
arbitrarily to so high a level that the increased costs of production cannot 
be absorbed in the price of the product, particularly so if the demand for 
that product is relatively elastic. In this event the employer will be forced 
to shut his plant temporarily or to go out of business permanently . 

There is a lower physical or social limit to wages, just as there is a higher 
economic limit. This lower limit was originally regarded as the physical 
level of subsistence. It is now regarded as the social level of a minimum 
standard of living. If an occupation cannot pay a decent living wage, it is 
condemned as a parasitic industry that should be put out of its misery. 
Society must insist on a living wage; it cannot tolerate a dying wage. If 
submarginal workers cannot earn a minimum wage, they should be regarded 
as unemployables, to be lifted out of the swift stream of economic competi- 
tion and to be laid on the banks of social rehabilitation. Like broken down 
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and unsafe automobiles, to use a different figure of speech, submarginal 
workers should be ruled off the highways of economic progress in the in- 
terest of public safety and social welfare; they should not be permitted to 
jeopardize the wages of normal workers or to lower their planes of living. 
Such action requires minimum-wage legislation by the state; this social 
philosophy was the basis of the Fair Labor Standards Act, explained in 
Chap. XXIX. 

Between the upper economic limit of marginal productivity, represent- 
ing profitability, and the lower legal limit of minimum-wage legislation, ex- 
pressing a social standard of decent living, the factor of collective bargain- 
ing can and does affect wages. 

Although some economic theorists question the ability of trade unions 
to raise the general level of real wages above a natural or competitive rate, 
as fixed by the forces of supply and demand, it does not follow that col- 
lective bargaining is futile, even if it can do no more than secure for or- 
ganized labor its full marginal product. Many labor leaders contend that 
collective bargaining on the part of workers is necessitated by the bargain- 
ing disadvantages of individual workers. Collective bargaining prevents 
employers from taking advantage of the ignorance or helplessness of their 
workers by paying them wages below their full marginal product, as fixed 
at any given time and place by the economic forces of supply and demand 
for a particular type of labor. 

b. Monopolistic Practices, Monopoly power and bargaining strength 
can increase the wages of strongly entrenched groups of workers, but only 
at the expense of other workers and the consuming public. But most labor 
leaders, like ordinary businessmen, are more interested in the economic 
welfare of their own groups than in a broad humanitarianism. 

A trade union of sufficient power, let us repeat, can restrict the number 
of its members by a limitation of apprentices and thus create an artificial 
scarcity of that type of labor. By the use of such monopolistic power as the 
closed shop, accompanied by the closed union, a powerful labor organiza- 
tion could definitely limit the supply of that type of labor. Hence it was 
possible to raise the wages of some particular group of workers in a manner 
similar to that by which certain industrial monopolies succeeded in raising 
the prices of their products. 

If the wages of one labor group are raised in such fashion, the frequent 
result is that the prices of those products into which that labor enters are, 
in turn, raised. Hence costs of living for other workers are increased. 
Money wages must be advanced proportionately as costs of living increase, 
if real wages are to be maintained. Therefore, it is contended that the whole 
movement is one of a vicious circle. As money wages go up, prices go up, 
unless productivity is increased. Unorganized workers who have not en- 
joyed an increase in money wages proportionate to their increase in costs 
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of living, suffer a reduction in real wages. Such collective bargaining merely 
benefits the organized groups at the expense of the unorganized. 

c. Conclusion, Finally, let us turn to the argument from experience. It 
is true that the development of trade unionism since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion has been accompanied by an increase not only of money wages, but 
also of real wages for labor in general and for organized labor in particular. 
This relationship may not necessarily be a causal one, however, for the 
greater wages of labor today are due to other things, such as modem 
technology and increased control over the forces of nature. Nevertheless, 
without the development of labor organizations and collective negotiation, 
labor might not have received so large a share of this greatly increased 
national income. Today, the economic tug of war, represented by the 
process of distribution, is between competitors or monopolies of more nearly 
equal bargaining power. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. a. What do you understand by the wage system? 

b. Is it exploitation, as commonly charged? Why or why not? 

2. Give the important disadvantages of the individual worker in bargaining with his 
employer. Which can be overcome by collective bargaining? 

3. a. What is a boycott? How is it effective? 

h. Distinguish between primary and secondary boycotts. 

4. Distinguish between the accomplishments of legislation and those of collective 
bargaining in the improvement of industrial conditions. 

5. a. What do you understand by collective bargaining? 

b. Why not substitute the expression ^^collective negotiation”? 

c. What practices of unions do you regard as essential to effective, but legitimate, 
collective bargaining? Why? 

6. a. Distinguish between wage bargaining and price bargaining. 
b. Is this distinction significant? Why or why not? 

7. What are the ordinary methods of remuneration in industry? 

8. a. What is meant by labor costs? 

b. Distinguish wages from labor costs. 

9. a. Review the distinction between wages and earnings. 

b. Recall the basic difference between real wages and money wages. 

10. Distinguish among open shop, closed shop, and union shop. 

11. Explain the check-off and maintenance of union membership. 

12. Make out a case for or against the open shop. 

13. Is there a place for the company union? If so, what and why? If not, why not? 

14. a. Explain white lists and black lists. Defend or condemn. 
b. Explain fair lists and unfair lists. Defend or condemn. 

15. Defend or criticize the following: 

a. Restriction of output 

b. Limitation of apprentices 

c. Professional certification 

16. Can collective bargaining raise real wages in general? If so, how? If not, why not? 
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Topics for Investigation 

1. Theories of wages. 

2. Unions and minimum-wage legislation. 

3. Initiation fees and entrance requirements of unions. 

4. Fraternal and benefit features of unions. 

6. Educational programs of unions. 

6. Consumers^ leagues. 

7. Familiar and unfamiliar union labels. 

8. Tenets of Marx on position of labor under capitalism. 

9. Conspiracy doctrine as applied to unions. 

10. Financial incentives and premium plans. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII 


INDUSTRIAL CONFLICT AND INDUSTRIAL PEACE 

33-1. Nature of Strikes and Lockouts. The U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, which keefi^ a record of industrial disputes, has defined a strike as 
^^a concerted withdrawal from work by a part or all of the employees of an 
establishment, or several establishments, to enforce a demand on the part 
of the employees/^ The counterweapon to the walkout by employees is the 
lockout by employers. Both are manifestations of industrial unrest, ex- 
pressing conflict instead of cooperation. In contrast, a shutdown repre- 
sents industrial inactivity due to general economic conditions outside the 
plant. 

The causes of strikes and lockouts are similar. Their result is the same; 
namely, a cessation of production and the creation of unemployment. In 
the former case, the initiative is taken by the workers; in the latter case, by 
management. This distinction means little, however, for employers may 
be responsible for conditions productive of strikes, and employees can create 
situations resulting in lockouts. A thoughtful analysis of the causes of in- 
dustrial or international warfare requires more complete information than 
merely wliich party to the conflict fired the first shot or made a prior dec- 
laration of w^ar. 

33-2. Antecedents of Strikes. Strikes are as old as human history. 
Recall the involved negotiations of Moses with Pharaoh and the resultant 
exodus of the Israelites from their exploitation in Egypt. The slave in- 
surrections of ancient Rome and the peasant revolts in medieval Europe 
were mass movements of the proletariat against property and privilege. 
Hence, they have been regarded as the antecedents of later strikes by 
modem workers. 

Despite their condemnation as conspiracies, strikes of craftsmen took 
place in Colonial iVmerica. But they were of small extent and of little 
significance until the industrialization of the United States after the Civil 
War. Serious railroad strikes in the closing decades of the past century 
and crippling coal miners^ strikes in the early years of the present century 
were the opening guns of a new era of industry-wide strife. 

33-3. Extent of Strikes. The period of inflation and prosperity engen- 
dered by the First World War was characterized by many strikes. The 
following decade of relative stability between 1921 and 1929 was one of 
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improved managerial policies and of comparative industrial peace. The 
great depression which then ensued made jobs scarce and strikes few. As 
a result, the number of industrial disputes decreased from a 1917 to 1919 
annual average of 4,000 to a 1927 to 1932 annual average of slightly less 
than 1,000. 

The legalization of collective bargaining under the New Deal was fol- 
lowed not only by an increase in union membership but also by a revival of 
industrial disputes. The previous peak of 4,450 strikes and lockouts, 
reached in 1917, was surpassed by the 1937 peak of 4,470 industrial disputes. 
Man-days of idleness because of strikes rose from a low level of 3 million in 
1931 to a high level of 28 million in 1937, the year of sit-down strikes in the 
automotive industry. 

During the Second World War our government enjoyed the cooperation 
both of unions and of companies in the prevention and settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes through the tripartite War Labor Board. Strikes were 
few and short, mostly of the wildcat or unauthorized variety. With the 
achievement of victory, however, both sides could and did express their 
dissatisfaction with the temporary compromises made and with the en- 
forced concessions granted under the duress of war production. The period 
of industrial reconversion was characterized by the removal of many price 
controls and by the renewal of industrial conflict. The number and extent 
of strikes then conducted were unprecedented. In the first two months 
alone of 1946, for example, there were over 40 million man-days lost 
thereby, as compared with a total of 35 million man-days lost by industrial 
disputes during the entire preceding year of 1945, or with 23 million man- 
days lost thereby for the entire year of 1941, or with an average annual loss 
thereby of less than 9 million man-days for the war years from 1942 to 1944.^ 

This postwar wave of nationwide strikes was felt in the autumn elections 
of 1946, which, in turn, were followed by the passage by Congress in 1947 
over President Truman^s veto of the previously discussed Taft-Hartley 
Labor Relations Act. 

33-4. Success of Strikes. In periods of prosperity, and even of indus- 
trial recovery, strikes are likely to be numerous but short; whereas in 
periods of business depression they are apt to be fewer in number, even 
though they may be more serious in character. Strikes have been called 
growing pains of industrial progress. They are also symptoms of a dis- 
ordered industrial system. 

The success of a strike is difficult to appraise. There are indirect, as well 
as direct, results. Gains achieved must be balanced against losses sus- 
tained. The success of a strike is conditioned by the strength of the union 
involved, by the character of the industry concerned, and by the state of 
public opinion at the time. 

1 U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The success of a strike is conditioned also by the phase of the business 
cycle. In periods of prosperity, workers are apt to be more successful than 
in business depressions. Employers are more willing then to concede to the 
demands of their workers; they do not wish to close their plants and they 
may be able to pass on the additional costs of higher wages by raising the 
prices of their products. In periods of depression, on the contrary, em- 
ployers may be on the verge of closing their plants anyhow because of a de- 
cline in orders. They find it more diflScult to assume or to pass on addi- 
tional costs. Indeed, they may feel that it is necessary or possible to cut 
wages. In such a situation, there is little difference between a walkout and 
a shutdown. 

33-6. Kinds of Strikes. S trikes may be either positive or negative. They 
are said to be positive if the workers are demanding improved conditions of 
labor, and negative if they are striving merely to maintain existing stand- 
ards. A similar distinction is made between attack strikes and defense 
strikes. 

Strikes may be classified according to their extent, as well as according 
to their purpose. Thus there are local, national, and international strikes. 
Local strikes are those which are confined to a particular plant. National 
strikes affect an entire industry and are operative throughout the country. 
Illustrations are coal, steel, and railroad strikes. International strikes are 
relatively rare, although the effects of a national strike may be inter- 
national. 

The general strike involves the cessation of work in all industries. Such a 
drastic measure can be explained only in terms of such far-reaching objec- 
tives as the overthrow of the existing economic system. A sympathetic 
strike is the cessation of work by employees in industries other than the one 
in which the strike originated. It is not apt to be successful and is rarely 
used by trade unions belonging to the AFL. An outlaw strike is one con- 
ducted by a militant minority without approval of officials of the union and 
without support of the majority of its members. It is also called a wildcat 
strike. 

33-6. Methods of Strikes. Strikes were formerly referred to as walk-- 
outSy for that was the technique employed. Organized dissatisfaction with 
conditions of employment and collective agreement to protest them were 
expressed by leaving the plant in a body on a given signal or at an agreed 
time, or by failure to report for work at the usual hour. Except for factory 
guards, supervisors, and a small maintenance crew the workers remained 
outside the plant and did not return until the strike was terminated. 

The sit-down strikOj however, employed a different technique from that 
of the earlier and more conservative walkout. Workers remained on the 
premises of their employer, where they ceased to work and refused to permit 
other employees to take their plaees. By the sit-down strike private prop- 
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erty of owners of factories was seized, temporarily at least, by the workers. 
There was always coercion and intimidation; there was frequently violence 
and damage. Resistance by the employer to the appropriation of his 
property or interference with the transportation of food and other supplies 
to the idle employees inside the factory was the signal for destruction. 

The sit-down strike originated in France. It was introduced into Amer- 
ica by the CIO to secure unionization of workers and compliance with their 
demands. The United Automobile Workers utilized the sit-down strike in 
1937 against the General Motors Corporation in many of its plants about 
Detroit. The novelty and the success of this action produced an epidemic 
of sit-down strikes. Industry was threatened with economic paralysis; 
capital sought escape from, if not security in, private enterprise; a short 
but sharp business recession shook the country. 

Although the illegality of the sit-down strike was apparent even to most 
laymen, some governmental officials were loath to commit themselves by 
word or deed. Those sympathetic to the sit-down strike contended that 
the laborers had a property right to their jobs that was just as sacred as the 
property right of capitalists in their machinery and factories. Finally, in 
1939, the Supreme Court of the United States rendered an authoritative 
decision ‘ that declared the sit-down strike to be illegal. Employees who 
engage in sit-down strikes and resist efforts of police to oust them from 
factories lose their status as employees and the privileges afforded them as 
such by the National Labor Relations Act. 

The sit-down strike in the General Motors plants was followed by the 
slow-down strike in the factories of the Chrysler Motor Company. Employ- 
ees did not walk out of those plants but remained at their places; they did 
not cease work but continued at their tasks at a slow rate of production. 
Proof of concerted action lay in the fact that one of several cars came 
through the assembly line in an unfinished condition. Because of this 
situation the officials of the company closed down some of their plants. 
Industry could not operate against sabotage in the form of the slow-down 
strike. Arguments against the slow-down strike are identical with those 
advanced against restriction of output, discussed in the preceding chapter. 
The student should also recall our previous discussion of the dangers of 
speeding up production through pace setting and the assembly line. 

33-7. Causes of Strikes. Industrial disturbances, like international 
conflicts, have many causes; and these are frequently so blended that it is 
difficult to isolate a single cause or to distinguish between immediate and 
remote causes. The chief aims of strikes are expressed in labor’s demands 
for an increase in wages, for a decrease in hours of work, and for a recogni- 
tion of the union. Although still the chief cause of industrial disputes, the 

* National Labor Relations Board v, Fansteel Metallurgical Corporation, 306 U.S. 240 
(1939). 
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wage question is not the sole cause. There are many other union issues, 
such as a demand for recognition, status, or jurisdiction. 

Strikes are militant, organized protests against existing industrial con- 
ditions; a high rate of labor turnover represents a passive, unorganized 
protest. Strikes are an indication of industrial unrest in the same way that 
boils are superficial symptoms of an unhealthy body. Elimination of con- 
tributory factors is even more necessary than temporary relief from these 
visible manifestations of distress. 

The increased strength of organized labor has made the strike a formi- 
dable device. Collective bargaining is now industry-wide and not limited 
to particular cofhipanies; strikes, therefore, are frequently nationwide, 
instead of merely local in nature. The increased use and the expanded 
character of the strike have serious consequences, not only to labor and 
capital, but also to the geiieral public. Recent strikes in key industries, 
such as the coal mines and public utilities, have made this problem one of 
great importance. Causes of strikes must be studied and an attempt made 
to avert them; it is also necessary to regulate strikes by the elimination of 
illegal methods and unsocial practices. An enlightened managerial policy 
is one of the best preventives of strikes. 

33-8. Legality of Strikes. The legal status of unions and the right of 
labor to organize are now assured. Nevertheless, not all methods of col- 
lective bargaining nor all practices of labor organizations are legal. 

а. Aim and Method. The legality of a strike, like that of most other 
human actions, depends both on its purpose and on its methods of conduct. 
A collective cessation of work in a peaceful manner is recognized as legal, 
where the aim is an improvement in the wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions of the employees concerned. On the other hand, if the primary 
purpose of a strike is deliberate injury to an employer or his nonunion 
workers, such a strike would be regarded as illegal. Moreover, a strike, 
to be legal, should be free from coercion and intimidation; violence is con- 
demned and not condoned at law. 

There is conflict in all labor disputes, not only of economic interests, but 
also of legal rights. Workers possess the right to quit work collectively 
when the purpose of such a strike is an improvement of working conditions. 
But such an act is bound to be one of implicit coercion, if not explicit in- 
timidation. Hence it conflicts with the employer's legal right to do busi- 
ness and to have free and unrestricted access to the labor and commodity 
markets. An effective strike must necessarily injure the business of the 
employer against whom it is conducted. But if the injury is incidental and 
not malicious, and if its primary purpose is an improvement in the working 
conditions of the employees concerned, such a strike is not illegal. 

б. State and Industry. Laws concerning the legality of strikes vary from 
state to state and from industry to industry. Moreover, judicial inter- 
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pretations have changed from time to time, as they have differed from 
place to place. Court decisions have been neither clear nor consistent 
concerning the legality of strikes, even within a particular state and a 
specific industry. Finally, methods of conducting strikes have changed, 
as this old problem has presented constantly new facets. For example, 
the sit-down strike and slow-down strike presented novel legal problems 
to administrators, legislators, and jurists accustomed to regard strikes as 
walkouts. 

The legality of a strike depends on the industry as well as on the state 
in which it occurs. The essential nature of an occupation should limit the 
right to strike, and not merely increase its potential effectiveness. Such 
was the thought behind the short-lived Kansas compulsory-arbitration 
law. Some states have outlawed strikes by public employees and workers 
in public utilities. In 1947, the Federal government legislated against 
strikes by its employees and provided for their postponement in essential 
industries. 

c. Responsibility and Reasonability, Although strikes may be illegal, it 
is difficult to prevent them. An individual possesses the right to quit 
work, and to compel him to continue employment against his will would be 
involuntary servitude. But inducing others to quit work is a different mat- 
ter; the law may condemn such collective action as conspiracy. Inducing 
employees or agreeing with other employees to stop work is difficult to 
prove, however, for the cessation of labor may appear to be as spontaneous 
as it is sudden. In such cases, the courts have de'cided that the chief re- 
sponsibility must fall on the agents or officers of the labor organization 
most directly concerned. By such rationalization a union official was sent 
to prison for violation of the Kansas antistrike law, which was subsequently 
declared unconstitutional. 

Although legislative statutes and court decisions differed, there were, 
before the New Deal of President Roosevelt, some broad principles of agree- 
ment. By and large, those strikes directly involving wages, hours, and 
conditions of work were generally regarded as legal. On the other hand, 
strikes to gain the closed shop, strikes to eliminate the use of nonunion 
materials, and sympathetic strikes were frequently, but not universally, 
regarded as illegal. Finally, strikers should have a direct interest in their 
industrial dispute, comparable in some ways to an insurable interest in an 
insurance contract, le., workers should not leave their own jobs because of 
industrial disputes in other occupations. 

33-9, Strikebreaking and Picketing, a. Significance. Disorder and 
danger threaten when an employer endeavors to keep his plant running 
despite a strike. Formerly, he might attempt to fill the positions of strikers 
who had walked out with strikebreakers who were marched in to take their 
places. Organized labor attached the stigma “scab'^ to these industrial 
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mercenaries. They were hated more intensely, if possible, than the em- 
ployers themselves, to whom they were regarded as having sold out their 
cause and community. Strikebreakers were often thugs, some of whom had 
criminal records. They were recruited by industrial agencies and sent 
from job to job as occasion demanded. They were housed in temporary 
barracks or in the plant itself, protected by aimed guards who were quick 
on the trigger. 

Strikebreakers are rarely employed today. Union sympathizers, how- 
ever, have sometimes resorted to violence in efforts to organize within their 
own ranks hostile or indifferent workers. What are known as goon 
squads” have be'eii thrown into strike situations to terrorize those who 
otherwise would work. Such coercion has been used also in jurisdictional 
disputes and in raids by one union on another. The pressure formerly 
exerted on strikebreakers has recently been exercised against loyal em- 
ployees who remained at work despite strike call or against those who be- 
longed to rival unions or to no unions. 

Picketing is an organized protest against an unpopular producer or the 
process of production by a group of people who may carry placards pro- 
claiming the existence of an industrial dispute or of conditions regarded as 
unfair to the workers concerned. Strikers try to dissuade consumers from 
patronizing the picketed firm. They also seek to persuade employees re- 
maining at work to join the strike. Pickets are placed near the entrances 
and exits of the plant; a slowly moving line may circle the entire establish- 
ment. Picketing may extend from peaceful persuasion to intimidation and 
violence. It may go from the borders of the plant into the houses of the 
workers, who may have their homes or heads damaged by unseen hands. 
In some recent strikes “strong-ann” men from other occupations have 
been imported like mercenary troops or strikebreakers, for use as pickets 
in industrial disputes to which they were not a party. 

h. Legality. Peaceful picketing has been held to be legal and guaranteed 
by the constitutional right of peaceful assembly; this view was confirmed 
by the Clayton Act of 1914. On the other hand, intimidation and coercion 
have been condemned. Of course, deeds of violence, such as attempts to 
destroy property and efforts to terrorize employees remaining at work, are 
criminal acts or conspiracies. Mass picketing without these attendant 
evils is rare. Consequently, the courts have found it necessary to define 
just what picketing may include and what it must exclude. 

Former Chief Justice Taft delivered an important decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on the subject of picketing. He pointed out that 
there are limits beyond which even persuasion may not go without violat- 
ing the rights of others. “Persistence, importunity, following, and dogging 
become unjustifiable annoyance and obstruction which is likely to savor of 
intimidation.” * The number of pickets that might be stationed at each 

» American Steel Foundries v. Tri-city Central Trades Council, 257 U.S. 184 (1921). 
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point of ingress or egress was limited to one. The worker must be ap- 
proached singly and not collectively in order for the element of coercion to 
be absent. “Appeals should not be abusive, libelous, or threatening.^^ ^ 

The laws and judicial decisions of different states on picketing are as 
varied as those on striking. Several states have passed laws that make 
mass picketing illegal. The thought behind such laws and judicial decisions 
is that effective picketing, i.e., mass picketing, involves coercion. 

33-10. Boycotts, a. Nature arid Types. A boycott is an organized re- 
fusal to purchase or to process the goods of an obnoxious producer. It has 
sometimes been exercised by the public at large as a protest against high 
prices and monopolies. It has commonly been used by groups of workers 
and unions to bring a recalcitrant employer to terms. 

The simple or primary boycott is a refusal by a particular group of em- 
ployees to use articles produced by their employer, who is, in their judg- 
ment, unfair to workers. The secondary or compound boycott is one that 
involves people other than those directly interested in the particular labor 
dispute. When the members of a union seek to extend the boycott from 
their own membership to other unions and to the general publfc by striving 
to keep others, who are not parties to the dispute, from buying or using 
products of the boycotted firm, a secondary boycott exists. 

The boycott has been used by workers as producers, as well as consumers. 
Union employees in one establishment, for example, have refused to fashion 
products from another plant in which the open shop prevailed or in which a 
labor dispute persisted. 

The success of a boycott, like that of a strike, depends on the strength 
of the particular union and on the solidarity of organized labor. Both 
strikes and boycotts may involve many disinterested individuals; they can 
cause general hardship and severe financial loss. Historic boycotts were 
those directed against the products of the Bucks Stove and Range Company 
and the Loewe Hat Company. Stores in strong labor communities were 
forced to discontinue the products of these manufacturers; failure to com- 
ply with this temporary interdict of organized labor meant loss of general 
patronage on all goods carried by the local stores. 

6. Legal Status of Boycotts. The legality of a boycott, like the legality of 
a strike, depends on its intent and on its conduct. In the absence of con- 
sistent Federal legislation on this subject, many conflicting state laws were 
passed. The only common agreement and widely accepted principle lay 
in fairly uniform court decisions that boycotts were illegal where there was 
a deliberate and malicious attempt to injure an employer. If an injury was 
incidental to the wholesome aim to improve the working conditions of those 
directly concerned in the industrial dispute, the boycott was generally upheld. 

The manner of conduct and the scope of a boycott are also of great sig- 
nificance. The power to harm is greater in collective action than in the 

* Arnencan Steel Foundries v. TrircUy Central Trades Councilj 257 U.S. 184 (1921). 
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refusal of a single worker or a small group to buy or to use the goods of a 
hostile employer. But in order to be effective, boycotts necessitate the 
persuasion of third parties. Secondary boycotts, nevertheless, have been 
construed as conspiracies against the constitutional guaranties of liberty 
and property to all citizens. 

If free from malicious intent and violent methods and from deliberate 
attempts to coerce third parties, the boycott has generally been viewed as 
legal. Such a boycott, however, is as rare as peaceful picketing and chiv- 
alrous warfare. The most effective boycott is the secondary boycott. 

Secondary boycotts have been viewed as interferences with interstate 
commerce. The 'passage of the Sherman Act of 1890 meant that secondary 
boycotts might be indicted as combinations in restraint of trade. Such 
was the ruling in the Danbury Hatters case, in which the Supreme Court 
of the United States awarded the Loewe Hat Company triple damages as 
provided by the Sherman Act.* As a result of this decision, the American 
Federation of Labor discontinued the “We Don’t Patronize” list in its 
oflScial journal, for fear that such publication might be construed as an 
illegal secondary boycott and as a combination in restraint of trade. New 
Deal legislation and judicial interpretation relaxed former limitations on 
the boycott. The Taft-Hartley Labor Relations Act of 1947, however, 
again outlawed secondary boycotts. 

33-11. Injunctions in Labor Disputes. An injunction is an order from 
a court in equity to a particular individual or to various individuals to do or 
to cease doing certain specified things. The judge issues the order, deter- 
mines whether or not it has been disobeyed, and fixes the penalty for dis- 
obedience. Anyone who violates such a court order becomes guilty of con- 
tempt of court and may be punished summarily without trial by jury. 

The injunction is designed to prevent irreparable injury to persons or 
properrty pending final determination of rights. Such cases in equity should 
involve only injuries for which there is no legal redress and for which there 
is no statutory punishment that can subsequently be inflicted. Instead 
of being reserved for those rare situations for which the law provided 
neither immediate relief nor specific penalty, the use of the injunction be- 
came common and routine. It was utilized frequently and improperly in 
labor disputes. Instead of specifying a particular act or acts, “blanket” 
injunctions were issued. Moreover, they were used to enforce, rather than 
to supplement, the law. 

A flagrant abuse of the injunction was the one secured a generation ago by 
the Bucks Stove and Range Company, whose employees had been utilizing 
a boycott in order to unionize the workers in that plant. A court writ was 
secured against this boycott of the products of the Bucks Stove and Range 
Company on the part of “the officers of the American Federation of Labor, 

‘ Loewe v. Lawler, 208 U.S. 274 (1908). 
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oflBicers and members of affiliated unions, friends, sympathizers, counsel, 
conspirators, and co-conspirators/^ They were forbidden to refer by 
printed, written, or spoken words to the allegedly unfair practices of the 
company and even to the very existence of an industrial dispute. Such a 
court order prevented the circulation of the proceedings of a convention 
of the AFL. If literally carried out, it would have terminated many con- 
stitutional guaranties to citizens. Freedom of speech or of the press was 
denied when used to promote such an illegal conspiracy as a secondary 
boycott. As a result of the injunction issued in the Bucks Stove and Range 
case, Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell, and Morrison were indicted and given 
jail sentences for contempt of court. One of the offenses alleged against 
them was the “printing of the text of the injunction in the F ederationist,^^ ^ 

Organized labor has objected to blanket injunctions and to their issuance 
when no emergency justifies the sacrifice of due process of law. The abuse 
of the injunction leads to the sacrifice of the constitutional guaranties of 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press. It is contended that full pub- 
licity as to working conditions is desirable and that the injunction is often 
used to suppress such dissemination of information. Has not a person or 
combination of persons the right to make public the fact that a certain firm 
pays low wages, works long hours, or opposes the closed shop? If an indi- 
vidual’s business is injured, that is incidental and not malicious; the real 
intent is an improvement of working conditions. 

33-12. Restriction of Injunctions, a. Clayton Act. The Clayton Act 
attempted to place limitations on the use of the injunction and to remove 
restrictions from the use of the boycott. It provided that injunctions is- 
sued by Federal courts should not prohibit stopping work, peaceful picket- 
ing, or refusing patronage, whether done singly or in concert. Moreover, 
a jury trial was to be allowed in contempt-of-court cases where the of- 
fense was indictable as a statutory crime. No preliminary injunction should 
be served without notice, unless it was evident that immediate and ir- 
reparable injury would result. 

Judicial decisions interpreted the Clayton Act neither to restrict in- 
junctions nor to extend boycotts. Even if enforced or enforceable, the 
restrictions on injunctions embodied in the Clayton Act applied only to 
Federal courts and not to state courts. 

6. Norris-La Guardia Act As a result of frequent and flagrant abuses 
of the injunction in labor disputes and of the failure of Supreme Court 
decisions to suppress or to limit these abuses. Congress passed the Norris-La 
Guardia Anti-injunction law of 1932. Section 4 of this law provides that 
no Federal court may issue an injunction to prohibit workers, singly or col- 
lectively, from ceasing or refusing to work; from becoming or remaining a 
member of a union, regardless of a previous promise not to aflSliate there- 

^ Gompers v. Bucks Stove and Range Company^ 221 U.S. 418 (1911). 
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with; from paying or withholding strike or unemployment benefits; from 
aiding by lawful means a person participating in a labor dispute who is 
involved in court action; from giving publicity to the facts of a labor dis- 
pute by advertising, speaking, or patrolling or any other method not in- 
volving fraud or violence; from assembling peacefully or organizing to act 
in promotion of labor interests in a labor dispute; from advising or urging 
without fraud or violence other persons to join with them in doing or not 
doing any of these acts. 

c. State Laws, State legislation likewise attempted to limit injunctions 
and to prevent their abuse. But these efforts at first met with little suc- 
cess, because th^ were unenforceable or unconstitutional. Within more 
recent years, however, many states have passed laws that limit the use of 
injunctions and that prevent their abuse in labor disputes. Most of these 
state statutes were in imitation of the Norris-La Guardia Act. They were 
passed after the courts ruled that this Federal statute was restricted to in- 
terstate commerce and that its limitations on injunctions were applicable 
only to Federal courts. 

Under provisions of the Wartime Labor Disputes Act, although after the 
cessation of hostilities, the United States government assumed control of 
the coal mines during an industrial crisis. A strike was called and a re- 
straining injunction was issued in 1946. The Federal Court sustained the 
injunction and imposed tines on both John L. Lewis and the United Mine 
Workers, holding that the Norris— La Guardia restriction on injunctions 
did not apply to this case, in which the United States government was in- 
volved and had itself secured the injunction. 

33— 13. Economic and Social Losses of Industrial Conflicts. Efforts to 
compute the cost of industrial conflicts are as numerous and as dubious as 
attempts to estimate the cost of international wars. When compared with 
the total volume of unemployment, that due to strikes and lockouts is 
relatively slight, especially when ''shutouts'^ are substituted for ‘"shut- 
downs” in slack seasons. But to make the valid observation that chicken 
pox is less severe than smallpox is no good argument for it. The worker 
who wins modest gains from strikes may require a long period of higher 
wages to make up for the serious loss of earnings incurred thereby. Cor- 
porate profits and dividends also are cut, and prices to consumers may be 
raised by serious and prolonged industrial disputes. 

The indirect losses of industrial conflicts are probably greater than their 
direct losses. The social costs of disrupted industrial relations may be 
heavier than their economic burdens. One of their most serious features 
is the disorder that often accompanies strikes and lockouts. Conservative 
labor leaders deplore the use of violence, which frequently acts as a boom- 
erang and often alienates public sympathy. Revolutionary unionism, on 
the other hand, condones the use of open or secret force. Much of the dis- 
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order that accompanies strikes can be ascribed neither to employers nor to 
striking employees. It is the malicious mischief of restless and reckless 
elements in the community who have no regard for law and order. 

Although labor leaders contend that troops have been employed to break 
strikes and to weaken unions, such measures become necessary when the 
civil authorities of a community are not able to cope with the local emer- 
gency. In times of grave disorder, Federal aid can be given, for the Con- 
stitution provides that a republican form of government shall be guaranteed 
to the individual states. Industrial conflict may result not only in a de- 
struction of life and property, but it may also endanger, for a time, the 
very existence of a democratic form of government. 

33-14. Need of Governmental Action. The laissez-faire philosophy was 
possible as long as competition prevailed, industries were small, and work- 
ers were unorganized. Such assumptions, however, are no longer tenable, 
for monopolies both of capital and of labor have arisen, supercorporations 
have grown up, and powerful unions have been formed. Rich associations 
of employers are now balanced by strong labor organizations. Predatory 
practices and militant tactics have been utilized by both sides. The eco- 
nomic and social costs of industrial conflicts are now so great that the gen- 
eral public can no longer remain a mere spectator; the consumer, a patient 
sufferer; or the government, a silent partner. 

Industrial peace, like international peace, is imperative, if capitalism is 
to be preserved, and if democracy is to be saved from anarchy. Justice to 
all parties requires even balance and patient negotiation of disputed issues, 
instead of the menacing alternatives of cessation of economic production 
or resort to industrial warfare. Experimental programs of industrial 
democracy seek the channel of industrial peace between the sands of in- 
dustrial anarchy on the one side and the rocks of industrial autocracy on 
the other. 

33-16. Methods of Adjusting Industrial Disputes. The chief methods 
for the settlement of industrial differences are negotiation, conciliation, and 
trade agreements by the parties themselves; and mediation, arbitration, 
and investigation by competent, neutral parties. In industrial, as well as 
international, relations, the prevention of conflicts is even more important 
than their settlement after the dispute has burst into actual conflict. Hence 
the necessity of permanent and efficient machinery for the continuous ad- 
justment of petty grievances before they grow into serious disputes. 

a. Trade Agreements, Trade agreements are compacts as to wages, 
hours, recognition of the union, and general conditions of emplo 3 mient that 
are made between an employer or an association of employers and or- 
ganized labor. They represent the normal functioning of collective bar- 
gaining between parties of nearly equal strength. An agreement is gen- 
erally reached at a joint conference between union oflScials and repre- 
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sentatives of employers. It has a specific time limit, at the end of which 
another conference is held for the purpose of drawing up a new trade agree- 
ment or modifying and reaffirming an old one. 

Trade agreements are statements of accepted usages or of approved con- 
ditions of employment within an industry. Individual firms and employees 
mnlfft employment contracts based on such trade agreements, but most 
trade agreements themselves are not legal contracts. It is possible, how- 
ever, to strengthen trade agreements by making them into enforceable 
legal contracts, if the parties thereto are willing, able, and respon- 
siblc* 

The National tabor Relations Act of 1935, which legalized collective 
bargaining, forced employers to negotiate with the certified bargaining 
unit of the workers even though the agreement reached thereby was not 
enforced by penalties against unions for strikes in violation of its terms. 
The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, therefore, sought to make unions, as well 
as employers, responsible for keeping their agreements. But a loophole 
in the new law was promptly found or fashioned by the coal miners, who 
agreed to work “as long as they were able and willing” to do so. 

b. Conciliation and Mediation. The term “conciliation is sometimes 
used for the settlement of industrial disputes without the interference of a 
third party, but the word is more often used as synonymous with media- 
tion. Trade agreements are normal and regular, but conciliation implies 
the existence of a crisis or failure to reach an agreement. Mediation is the 
presence of an outside person or a nonpartisan body for the facilitation of 
industrial peace during such a labor crisis. 

Conciliation and mediation are similar in that neither is compulsory nor 
judicial. The mediator has been termed a “confidential adviser” and an 
“industrial diplomat.” His chief function is to help the two sides come to 
an agreement of their own accord rather than to render an award or a de- 
cision of his own making. 

c. Industrial Arbitration. Industrial arbitration, in contrast, is more 
judicial than diplomatic. Arbitration involves the existence of a person, 
board, or court for the purpose of making an investigation and submitting 
a decision. 

Arbitration may be either voluntary or compulsory, and the acceptance 
of the award may be either voluntary or compulsory. Thus four combina- 
tions are possible, namely, (1) volimtary arbitration with voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the award, which is really no more than mediation; (2) volun- 
tary arbitration with compulsory acceptance of the award, which is com- 
monly known as “voluntary arbitration” ; (3) compulsory arbitration with 
voluntary acceptance of the award, which is, in effect, compulsory in- 
vestigation; and (4) compulsory arbitration with compulsory acceptance 
of the award, which is commonly known as “compulsory arbitration.” 
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Table 24. Cross Classification of Methods of Adjusting Industrial Disputes 


Acceptance 

Initiation of action 

of award 

Voluntary 

Compulsory 

Voluntary 

Mediation 

Compulsory investigation 

Compulsory 

Voluntary arbitration 

Compulsory arbitration 


d. Compulsory Investigation. Compulsory investigation means an im- 
partial study of the causes of an industrial dispute. ^‘More light without 
more heat” is the slogan. A public statement of the findings will rest the 
case with the great jury of public opinion. The temporary suspension of 
the right to strike, which is sometimes involved, results in the postpone- 
ment of industrial warfare and possibly in its elimination. 

Compulsory investigation relies on the weapon of public opinion instead 
of legal compulsion. Strikes and lockouts cannot always be prevented, 
but they can be delayed until an impartial commission makes an investi- 
gation and publishes its findings. Meanwhile, the passions of opposing 
parties have cooled, and the facts in the case have been ascertained and dis- 
seminated. Such a procedure permits the crystallization of an intelligent 
public opinion, which cannot be defied with impunity either by labor or by 
capital. Table 24 shows methods of adjusting industrial disputes. 

33-16. T 3 rpes of Governmental Action. Various attempts by govern- 
ment to adjust industrial disputes may be grouped as mediation, voluntary 
arbitration, compulsory investigation, and compulsory arbitration. Great 
Britain, the Federal government of the United States, and most individual 
states of the Union have utilized mediation and voluntary arbitration. 
Great Britain and several European countries have employed compulsory 
investigation, some with and others without postponement of the right to 
strike. Postponement of strikes with prior notification and prompt in- 
vestigation has been in effect in certain basic industries in Ontario, Canada, 
and in Colorado and other American states. It was incorporated in the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. Compulsory arbitration, for- 
merly used in Australasia and Kansas, has been abandoned. 

33-17. Governmental Arbitration and Investigation Compared. The 
various steps in voluntary arbitration have been outlined as follows : 

(1) The submission of the dispute to the decision of a third party; (2) submission 
to an investigation; (3) refraining from a strike or lockout pending investigation; 
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(4) drawing up an award; (5) enforcement of the award and refraining from strike 
or lockout during its Ufe. Arbitration remains strictly volu^ry even if at every 
step except the first the state uses its compulsory power. The essential thing is 
that both parties consent in advance to calling in the powers of government. Hence, 
it is not inconsistent with the idea of voluntary arbitration for the stete to use ite 
power of compelling testimony, or even of enforcing an award, provided that both 
sides have previously agreed that this is to be done.^ 


Under compulsory investigation, however, the state may step in on the 
initiative of either party without the consent of the other, or on its o^ 
initiative withoH^ the consent of either party directly affected by the labor 
dispute. The state board of investigation is empowered to summon wit- 
nesses and to exact testimony, but it is purely a fact-finding organization. 
Although it may recommend as well as investigate, the board is without 
legal power to enforce its award. The compulsory postponement of stakes 
and lockouts during investigation is highly desirable, but it is not essential 
to compulsory investigation. 

Compulsory arbitration results when the government compels employers 
and employees to submit their labor disputes to an independent body and 
an outside agency for a decision. In compulsory arbitration, all five steps 
listed for voluntary arbitration are followed, but the first step is no longer 
optional. Moreover, coercion exists all along the line; the dispute must be 
submitted to arbitration and the parties must refrain from strikes and lock- 
outs. Witnesses must testify, the board must make a decision, and the 
parties to the dispute must observe the award during the period specified 

in the decision. , . , , . f 

33-18. Mediation and Arbitration Compared. The chief advantage oi 
mediation is that it helps the disputants to solve their own problems. A 
mutual understanding or a voluntary agreement between the two parties is 
better than an award imposed by an outside body of arbitrators. A govern- 
mental commission of mediators accomplishes a great forward step merely 
by bringing together the two disputants. Discussion of their chief dif- 
ferences develops a knowledge of “the other fellow’s point of view. A 
sympathetic understanding of points of agreement and disagreement may 
develop a way out of the difficulty through the formulation and acceptance 
of some workable formula. IMediation makes for negotiation, and nego- 
tiation makes possible a mutual agreement, which is apt to work better and 
to last longer than an award of impartial but uninformed arbitrators, who 
may reach a compromise pleasing to neither side. 

Arbitration and mediation are different stages rather than different meth- 
ods. After mediation has been tried unsuccessfully, the two parties may agree 
to submit their differences to an impartial board of arbitration. The volun- 

» Commons, J. R., and J. B. Andrews, “Principles of Labor Legislation,” 4th ed., 
p. 137, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1936. 
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tary arbitration of industrial disputes, as well as of international disputes, 
is far superior to the costly methods of fighting them out to the bitter end. 

It is alleged that an outside board of arbitration cannot be familiar with 
existing conditions and with the problems at issue. In order to obviate this 
disadvantage, representatives of both employers and employees may be 
placed on the board of arbitration in addition to representatives of the 
general public. In such a tripartite body, the votes of the first two groups 
generally are assured in advance; the ultimate decision rests, as before, 
with representatives of the public. Such was the method followed by the 
War Labor Board. The American Arbitration Association, on the con- 
trary, generally functions through a single arbitrator, chosen from its list 
and accepted by both sides. 

33-19. Advantages and Disadvantages of Coercion. Advocates of com- 
pulsory arbitration point out that mediation, voluntary arbitration, and 
compulsory investigation do not always eliminate industrial conflicts. 
Compulsory arbitration, therefore, is defended as a necessary final resort. 
In our complex and interdependent, modem civilization, strikes, lockouts, 
boycotts, and other weapons of industrial warfare injure countless individ- 
uals who are not parties to those disputes. In its final analysis, the case 
for compulsory arbitration rests on the public welfare, which is jeopardized 
by such industrial conflicts. 

On the other hand, there are strong arguments against coercion by the 
government. The existence of a powerful board of arbitration, whose 
award is compulsory, implies the existence of certain standards of justice. 
But judgment may be rendered on the basis of expediency and experience, 
rather than on some abstract principle. The determination of a just wage 
is even more difficult than the determination of a minimum wage. The 
regulation of prices is a dubious and difficult function of government. The 
judicial method of using precedents, if followed, is detrimental to progres- 
sive wage standards; if not followed, there is danger of discrimination, or 
at least of discrepancy in awards. 

The enforcement of unpopular decisions is always undesirable and often 
impossible; individuals cannot be compelled to work against their wills. 
Most of the verdicts of courts of compulsory arbitration in Australasia and 
Kansas were favorable to labor. Nevertheless, the cry of favoritism and 
prejudice was raised by the workers when a case went against them. Em- 
ployees also have opposed wage boards, because they regulate conditions 
of employment and prescribe rates of wages. Ultraconservatism of cap- 
italists or radicalism of laborers is frequently claimed by the defeated lit- 
igant; an improper extension of the functions of government is charged by 
implacable foes of compulsory arbitration. 

The constitutionality of compulsory arbitration is a moot question in 
the United States. It has been indicted by extremists as a restriction on 
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the constitutional guaranty of freedom of contract and as an imposition of 
conditions of involuntary servitude. Judicial opinion in the United States 
condemns compulsory arbitration as a general principle, although it may 
condone it in basic industries and during war emergencies. 

Organized labor has attacked compulsory arbitration because of the 
limitations that it imposes on the weapons of collective bargaining. The 
right of organized labor to strike is jeopardized or sacrificed. Unions are 
weakened, for some of the chief reasons for their existence are de- 
stroyed. 

33-20. ImplicifllLons of Compulsory Arbitration. The very essence of 
conciliation, mediation, and voluntary arbitration is the voluntary acqui- 
escence in and mutual participation by employers and employees. The 
power of collective bargaining of neither party is sacrificed. But com- 
pulsory arbitration is coercive, as it restricts the bargaining power of both 
labor and capital. 

The workers contend that the loss of the lockout to the employer is not 
so serious as the loss of the walkout to organized labor. The employer is 
not forced to shut down his plant in order to cut wages, but the workers 
may be forced to strike, or to threaten such a move, in order to raise or to 
maintain their wages. A strike is essentially the collective refusal of an 
employer's terms by his organized employees. The loss of the right to 
strike weakens or destroys labor^s power to bargain collectively over terms 
and to negotiate successfully for favorable agreements. 

Under compulsory arbitration, the power of employers to bargain ef- 
fectively must be reduced proportionately to that of employees. Labor^s 
loss of the right to strike must be balanced by the employer’s loss of power 
to change wages, hours, and conditions of employment without advance 
notice and subsequent investigation. Such provisions are far more effective 
than mere refusal of the right to lockout. An employer could easily sub- 
stitute a shutdown of his plant for a lockout by claiming that it was un- 
profitable to continue operations under existing conditions. 

If compulsory arbitration is to be substituted for collective negotiation, 
the state must assume the duty of regulating wages, hours, and working 
conditions. Governmental officials or bureaus, such as wage-and-hour 
boards, must establish and enforce not merely minimum wages and max- 
imum hours in general, but also standard wages and hours in particular 
industries and localities, recognizing and relating competitive differentials. 
Moreover, the enforcement of such awards must be accomplished without 
a shutting down of the plant by a strike or lockout and without a slowing 
down of production to a rate that makes it improfitable for the employer 
to continue in business. 
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Guide Questions on Text 

1. o. Distinguish between primary and secondary boycotts. 

b. Discuss the legality of the boycott. 

2. a. What is an injunction? What is its purpose? 

h. Defend its use in labor disputes, if you can do so. 

c. Show how injunctions have been and can be abused. 

3. a. Define a strike. 

h. Distinguish it from a lockout and a shutdown. 

4. a. Outline common causes of strikes. 

h. Which seem of increasing and of decreasing importance? Why? 

5. a. Roughly indicate the rise and fall in the number of industrial disputes. How 
do you explain their wide variation? 

b. When are strikes most numerous and why? 

c. When are they most successful and why? 

6. a. Distinguish among walkout, sit-down, and slow-down strikes. 

6. Which of these, if any, would you defend as legitimate? Why? 

7. o. What are the chief factors determining the legality of strikes? 
b. Show how the legahty of some practices has varied. 

8. a. How can mass picketing be peaceful persuasion? 
b. Discuss the legality of picketing. 

9. Show the economic and social costs of industrial disputes. 

10. a. Indicate the essential differences between mediation and arbitration. 

6. Show the relative advantages and disadvantages of each. 

11. Distinguish carefully between voluntary and compulsory arbitration. Wherein 
are they similar and dissimilar? 

12. a. Distinguish between compulsory investigation and both mediation and arbi- 
tration. 

b. Show the advantages and limitations of compulsory investigation. 

13. a. Justify or criticize the legal compulsion to postpone strikes in essential indus- 
tries. 

b. Indicate safeguards and limitations on such compulsion. 

14. a. Justify or criticize compulsory arbitration. 
b. What has experience with it demonstrated? 

15. a. What are the distinctive features of trade agreements as the products of 
collective negotiation? 

5. Should they be enforceable at law as binding contracts on the two parties with 
penalties for violation? If not, why not? If so, how? 


Topics for Investigation 


1. Jurisdictional strikes. 

2. Activities of business agents of unions. 

3. Sympathetic strikes and general strikes. 

4. Governmental machinery for better industrial relations in your own state. 

5. Promotion of industrial peace during the First and Second World Wars. 

6. a. Compulsory arbitration in Australasia. 
b. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. 

7. Compulsory arbitration and organized labor. 

8. Compulsory investigation in essential industries. 
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9. Trade agreements in the coal mines. 

10. Industrial relations in the clothing industry. 

11. National Labor Relations Board; its functions and methods. 

12. War Labor Board, summary of important decisions. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


INDUSTRIAL PATERNALISM AND INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

34-1. Employers’ Approach to Industrial Maladjustments. Economic 
problems of importance include unemployment and industrial conflict, 
previously treated, and excessive labor turnover, to be discussed presently. 
Management has sought to solve these problems by programs of industrial 
paternalism, including scientific management of industry, personnel ad- 
ministration, and welfare work, and by programs of industrial democracy, 
including employee representation and profit sharing. Industrial pater- 
nalism has been called benevolent despotism in industry, because the em- 
ployer is dominant therein even though he may be very considerate of his 
workers. In so-called “industrial democracy,” however, the employer 
is willing to share either the control or the product of industry, or both, 
with his workers. 

Having sketched the labor programs of the state through legislation 
and those of unions through collective bargaining, we shall now survey 
the employers’ programs of industrial paternalism and industrial democ- 
racy. Chart 22 shows the three related aspects of industrial paternalism; 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 
MAN TO JOB 
(EFFICIENCY) 



Chart 22. Triangle of industrial paternalism or benevolent despotism in industry. 


(1) scientific management or industrial engineering, which is devoted pri- 
marily to the relations of the workers to their jobs with the object of in- 
creased efficiency therein; (2) personnel administration or industrial psy- 
chology, which is especially concerned with the relations of men to manage- 
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ment with the aim of improved harmony within the business organization ; 
and (3) welfare work or industrial sociology, which goes outside the walls 
of the factory into the homes of the workers in the hope of improving their 
ways of living as well as their ways of getting a living. 

34r-2. Labor Turnover, a. Nature, “Labor turnover'' is the technical 
term for what is popularly known as hiring and firing within industry. It 
is change of personnel within a business organization. 

Unemployment means no work, but labor turnover means change of 
work. Although there may have been no stoppage of production within a 
particular industry, locality, or period, such continuity of employment 
does not imply that the same people have held the same jobs. Individuals 
may have been irregularly employed and may have gone from one position 
to another. Although the stream of employment may have flowed con- 
tinuously and evenly, its human composition of particular workers in 
specific positions may have altered frequently and greatly. 

Labor turnover is generally expressed as a ratio between the number of 
people employed and the number of positions existing in an organization. 
For example, an annual labor turnover of 300 per cent would signify that 
during this year, on an average, three people were employed for every 
position in the plant. Although some employees remained constantly at 
their posts, many more individuals changed their positions from one firm 
to another. 

h. Social Significance. Studies have shown that an annual labor turn- 
over from 200 to 400 per cent has not been unusual, even in ordinary times. 
In periods of readjustment, such as those to and from national-defense 
industries, labor turnover has been far greater. Hence this problem may 
be as serious as that of unemployment. Moreover, unemployment or ir- 
regular employment can exist along with excessive labor turnover. Their 
social aspects in industrial inefliciency, economic waste, and human costs 
are similar. 

Labor turnover has social significance also as a reflection of industrial 
unrest. People express their dissatisfaction with working conditions pas- 
sively and individually by quitting their jobs, as well as actively and col- 
lectively by walking out on strikes. 

c. Forms of Labor Turnover. Labor turnover may be any one of three 
types: a general layoff of all workers, a discharge of some employees, and 
a voluntary quitting of others. Although it is difficult to classify every 
separation of an individual from his job, most studies of the problem seem 
to indicate that the third type of labor turnover is greater than the other 
tw’O types combined. The relative proportion of these different types of 
labor turnover varies in periods of depression and periods of prosperity. 
During periods of depression, the relative proportion of layoffs is greater; 
but in periods of prosperity, the relative proportion of voluntary separa- 
tions is greater. 
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d. Causes, The causes of labor turnover, like those of poverty, may be 
approached from either the individual or the environmental aspect. Among 
the personal causes of excessive labor turnover are such factors as illness, 
a migratory tendency, or an uncongenial disposition. Within the en- 
vironment are such economic and social factors as those which contribute 
to the general problem of imemployment previously considered. 

An important cause of excessive labor turnover is the absence of a sound 
personnel policy or the presence of glaring weaknesses in industrial man- 
agement. Poor methods of hiring and placing workers, autocratic manage- 
ment of industry, lack of financial or nonfinancial incentives to increased 
production and permanency of position, presence of unfavorable working 
conditions, absence of recreational facilities, and lack of vocational educa- 
tion are other direct or contributory causes of excessive labor turnover. 

Skill and sex also are important factors in this problem. The rate of 
labor turnover is higher for unskilled workers than for skilled workers. 
Perhaps the superior organization of skilled workers makes it possible for 
them to shape somewhat better their conditions of work and to hold more 
securely their places of employment. The common laborer may be dis- 
charged with impunity, for his place is easily filled ; he can express his dis- 
satisfaction with his job only by quitting work, after which he must blindly 
look around for other employment. Labor turnover is less among women 
than among men in spite of the common assumption that women are merely 
loaned to industry. 

e. Effects, A certain mobility of labor is necessary to permit competi- 
tion among employers to smooth out wage irregularities in different in- 
dustries and to improve general working conditions. Some change of oc- 
cupation is desirable for men seeking to improve their positions and to rise 
from one labor group into another. But much labor turnover is a mere 
change in personnel and an exchange of jobs without accomplishing these 
objectives. 

The effects of excessive hiring and firing both on the individual worker 
and on industry in general are similar to those of unemployment and in- 
dustrial conflict. The laborer may lose as many working days because of a 
frequent change of jobs as because of a long shutdown of the plant; he is 
apt to lose more time because of labor turnover than because of strikes or 
lockouts. Our previous discussion of the effects of unemployment and of 
industrial conflict makes unnecessary a lengthy treatment of the effects of 
excessive labor turnover. It will be sufficient to note here that labor turn- 
over causes industrial inefficiency, which, in turn, causes a still greater 
labor turnover. The frequent changing of jobs with intervals of idleness 
between them is demoralizing to the individual worker, because it destroys 

steady habits of thrift and industry. 

Stability of personnel is a vital factor in efficient production. Excessive 
hiring and firing is wasteful and expensive. The cost of breaking in a new 
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employee varies in different industries, but it has been estimated at from 
$25 to $100 for ordinary semiskilled labor. Consequently, excessive labor 
turnover causes a tremendous drain and a severe strain on the industry in 
which it flourishes. 

/. Reduction of Labor Turnover, The mitigation of labor turnover, like 
the reduction of unemployment and the prevention of industrial conflict, 
is an important problem of industrial management. Its serious social 
aspects likewise are ameliorated by a more enlightened policy of manage- 
ment, such as the establishment of personnel departments and the in- 
stallation of pension systems. 

Between the Mrst and Second World Wars considerable reduction of 
labor turnover, if not of unemployment, was achieved. This was due, in 
part, to the enlightened policy of management and, in part, to changed 
economic conditions. Good jobs were not easy to obtain in the industrial 
reorganization that followed the First World War. In the period between 
1921 and 1929, the volume of employment did not keep pace with that of 
production. In the depression from 1929 to 1933, unemployment was 
rampant and a job was something to be held as long as possible. With in- 
dustrial recovery in the early thirties, industrial conflict in the middle 
thirties, and industrial rearmament in the late thirties, the problem of labor 
turnover became aggravated. It was increased by Industrial Reconversion 
for the Second World War and industrial reconversion thereafter, although 
such flexibility and mobility of labor were then essential. 

34-3. Scientific Management, a. Nature, Scientific management is 
an attempt to apply the experimental method to industry and to measure 
results. It may be viewed as a later phase of the industrial revolution, 
which, in turn, grew out of the still earlier ^^age of enlightenment.^' Sci- 
entific management represents a further advance in technology, i,e,, in the 
application of science to the problems of economic production. The 
material aspect of modern technology is power machinery; its nonmaterial 
aspect is improvement in industrial processes. 

Scientific management seeks to discover by objective investigation what 
method of doing a particular piece of work is most efficient; i.e., which yields 
the maximum of production with the minimum of effort or waste, after 
which the industrial process or business organization is standardized in ac- 
cordance with the approved technique. Scientific management compares 
its results with those of traditional methods; it discards guesswork and 
‘^rule of thumb" in favor of ‘^the best by test." 

6. Pioneer Studies, The father of scientific management was Frederick 
Taylor, who may justly be given the title of “the first efficiency engineer." 
He became interested in the subject because of his observation of the com- 
mon tendency of workmen under modem conditions to shirk or “to soldier 
on the job." Taylor ascribed this tendency to ignorance on the part of 
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both employers and employees as to what constituted a fair day’s work. 
He sought to determine this standard in concrete cases by the process of 
scientific experimentation. 

In order to secure a fair day’s work with maximum production, it was 
necessary to investigate, to improve, and to standardize industrial proc- 
esses. It was no longer possible to leave to the workman the details of how 
he should work. Taylor’s famous time studies led him to the conclusion 
that many laboring operations were inefficient, but that most of them were 
capable of improvement by experimentation and standardization. 

c. Essentials of Scientific Management. Scientific management requires 
a carefully laid out plant to facilitate the smooth, continuous, and rapid 
flow of work. It involves the introduction of improved machinery and the 
use of the most efficient industrial processes. Scientific management 
schedules carefully the work of each laborer and every machine. 

Another essential is the transfer of function, direction, and method from 
workers to management. Ordinary and repetitive operations are separated 
from exceptional work. The latter is the function of management or of 
specially trained workers, whose time should not be spent on routine mat- 
ters needing little skill or judgment. This increase in the functions of 
management assumes especially prepared assistants or ^‘functional foremen.” 

Scientific management requires also the keeping of careful records, the 
implications of which should be analyzed and utilized. Cost accounting 
is necessary to the better control of industry. 

After improving the general conditions of work and raising labor to a 
high point of efficiency, a standard day’s work is generally decided on for a 
specific operation. A scaled bonus above the current wage rate may be 
given to a worker who finishes his task in less than the allotted time. 

d. Accomplishments and Potentialities. Numerous illustrations could be 
cited to show how the introduction of scientific management resulted in 
greater production. For example, astonishing improvement was made 
thereby even in the simple and repetitive occupation of bricklaying. After 
training workers in better methods, an average of 350 bricks per man-hour 
was achieved in one experiment instead of the former average of 120 bricks 
per man-hour by the same workers. 

The advantages of scientific management, like those of machinery, mth 
which it is often associated, should accrue to the employee and to society 
in general, as well as to the employer who introduces it. Technological 
progress, of which scientific management is an important phase, increases 
production and, consequently, real income. It will result in higher planes 
of living and greater leisure time, unless its gains are frustrated by restric- 
tion of production or concentrated in the greater profits of management. 
Scientific management can be expressed in higher wages, shorter hours, and 
lower prices. 
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Professor Irving Fisher summarized the case for scientific management 
as follows: 

As an economist I would stress particularly the value of scientific management 
to labor. When, as a matter of course, scientific management is as universal as the 
telephone or newspaper, I have little doubt that the welfare of labor will be double; 
in short that real wages will be twice as high as at present. In the end, labor gains 
the most from so-called ^ ‘labor saving devices.^' Increased production means 
simply increased income to society, and the wage earner as a class usually profits 
the most in the end.^ 

e. Objectives aW Objections. Scientific management has two objectives. 
The first consists of the systematization of industry by the introduction of 
improved and standardized methods of production. It separates mana- 
gerial functions from laboring operations, handwork from brain work, and 
skilled labor from unskilled. The second objective is psychological rather 
than technological, for it consists of devices designed to stimulate the 
worker to increased production. The second objective of scientific man- 
agement is diflScult to separate from the first, but it is the chief source of 
opposition on the part of labor. 

Efficiency has been defined as maximum output with minimum effort. 
Scientific management has stressed the first factor but often ignored the 
latter. Moreover, workers resent being treated as automatons ; they rebel 
against being driven to the limits of their physical and mental capacity. 
Maximum production from a machine differs from maximum production 
from a human being. 

/. Opposition of Labor. The chief objection of the worker to scientific 
management comes from his fear that it is merely a ruse of the employer to 
speed up his employees to their utmost exertion. The worker is frequently 
obsessed with the familiar lump-of-labor fallacy; he fears that scientific 
management will rapidly lessen the total volume of work to be done and 
thus increase unemployment. 

Organized labor also regards scientific management as a subtle attempt 
of employers to weaken labor organizations. Again, its primary aim — in- 
creased production — is the very opposite of the union's policy of limitation 
of output. These opposing objectives of management and organized labor 
revive the questions whether a fair day's work is the same for all workers, 
and, if so, whether it can be determined either by the trade union or by the 
eflSciency engineer. Human differences are such that any leveling-up or 
leveling-down process may work individual hardship and cause injustice. 

Some spokesmen for organized labor further object that scientific man- 
agement tends to reduce the 'mass of workers to the ranks of semiskilled 
automatons who must take detailed orders from managerial supervisors. 

^ Irving Fisher, in an address delivered Dec. 4, 1924, before the Taylor Society. 
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This so-called “functional arrangement” is as autocratic as the former 
“military” organization of industry. Scientific management is viewed as 
undemocratic also because of the temptation to fit men to their jobs, 
rather than to place men in jobs for which they are best fitted by nature 
and previous training. 

In the last place, the complex character of modem industry makes it 
difiicult for a worker to see the direct benefits to himself of improved 
methods in industry. He contends that, in the division of the gains of sci- 
entific management, the employer has received the lion’s share. He fails 
to visualize the general diffusion of its indirect benefits in the form of 
lowered prices for the many commodities that he himself purchases. The 
worker can see only that under scientific management he suffers increased 
mental and physical strain without compensating gain in the form of a 
shorter working day. Slightly higher wages are little compensation for a 
shortening of his working life and an early dismissal to the human scrap 
heap of industry. 

34-4. Personnel Administration, o. Nature and Aims. Scientific man- 
agement has been supplemented by personnel administration, which has 
been defined as the “direction and coordination of human relations of any 
organization with a view to getting the maximum production with a min- 
imum of effort and friction, and with proper regard for the genuine well- 
being of the workers.” ^ 

The time studies of early scientific management made the mistake of 
viewing industrial relationships as mechanical, rather than as psycholog- 
ical. Personnel administration added industrial psychology to industrial 
engineering; it supplemented the economic ideal of efficient working with 
the social ideal of happy, harmonious living. It broadened the scope of 
management from relations between the worker and his job to relations 
between the worker and his employer. It extended the interest of manage- 
ment from working conditions of employees to their living conditions. 

The triple concern of personnel administration then is the improve- 
ment of relations between the worker and his work, between the worker 
and his fellow employees, and between the worker and his employer. The 
best technical processes and the most scientific methods in industry will not 
reach their full fruition if the human element is ignored. Unhealthy, 
maladjusted, and discontented employees are less efficient than healthy, 
harmonious, and happy employees. . j- • 

Personnel administration seeks to improve general working conditions 
of a plant so that the health, comfort, and safety of its workers can be ad- 
vanced. It seeks to reduce excessive labor turnover by a more careful 
selection, placement, and education of workers. It also strives to eliminate 

» Tead, O., and H. C. Metcalf, “Personnel Administration,” p. 2, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1920. 
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friction between men and management and to promote better industrial 
relations. Finally, personnel departments usually supervise welfare pro- 
grams among employees. 

b. Services of Personnel Departments, Personnel administrators first 
make job analyses of various positions within a particular plant, and then 
draw up careful specifications concerning the personal and technical qual- 
ities necessary for the successful performance of each occupation. With 
such a check sheet before him, the personnel officer can examine the specific 
skills and techniques and the general mental, physical, and moral qualities 
of each applicant, as revealed by an oral interview, a written examination, 
a practical test, Md a careful scrutiny of references. Such an examination 
reduces excessive labor turnover by a careful selection of employees. Again, 
it seeks to prevent dissatisfaction and industrial unrest by a proper place- 
ment of the employees seitected. 

The discharge and promotion of workers were formerly as arbitrary as 
their methods of employment and placement were unsatisfactory. A good 
worker might be dismissed summarily because of some minor personal 
fault and even because of a whim, prejudice, or grudge of his foreman. It 
is true that discipline and cooperation must be maintained, if efficiency is 
to be promoted and waste reduced. Foremen, plant guards, and other 
supervisors must be supported by the management that hires them, but 
power of discharge should not be absolute and immediate. 

The peisonnel department should supervise promotions as well as dis- 
missals. Industrial unrest results and individual grievances arise not only 
from unwarranted dismissals, but also from unmerited advances. The 
personnel department in cooperation with its production departments 
should seek to formulate not only job analyses but also standards for 
measuring efficiency of workers. Performance records should be main- 
tained and consulted. Rating schemes are easy targets for criticism, both 
by men and management, but they are serviceable and capable of improve- 
ment and extension. Even imperfect rating methods are a step toward 
objectivity; they are probably better than no method at all except personal 
favor or mere chance. 

Transfers within a plant are another important function of the personnel 
department. An employee may be a misfit rather than a total failure. 
Before being discharged as incompetent, he might well be tried at another 
kind of work within the same firm. Such a worker would come to feel that 
management is interested in his individual welfare and that big business is 
not utterly impersonal. By such activities the personnel department can 
develop an esprit de carps and a loyalty to the organization, which may be 
expressed in increased production and decreased waste, both elemental 
tests of its success. 

The personnel department also performs educational work in the aims 
and processes of its industry. To selected applicants it may give intro- 
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ductory courses to show the nature of particular occupations involved and 
to promote eflSiciency and interest in their prospective jobs. Such industrial 
training also helps the individual worker to visualize the relationship of 
his particular task to the industry as a whole. It may reduce thereby the 
stultifying character of specialized production; it may increase the oc- 
cupational flexibility and mobility of labor. 

Unlike the older type of scientific management, which widened the gulf 
between men and management, modem personnel administration tries to 
close it by improved human relationships. Industrial morale is regarded 
as vital to industrial efficiency. Individual grievances, if discovered and 
discussed, may be eliminated or ameliorated instead of smoldering in dis- 
content and perhaps later bursting into the flames of disorder. 

c. Organization of Personnel Work, As conditions vary greatly in dif- 
ferent places, no standard plan of organization can be given that would be 
applicable to all types of personnel work. Moreover, the human element 
is ever present in people, whether men or women, employees or employers. 
In the final analysis, the best plan of personnel administration is the one 
that produces the best results for a particular group of people working under 
a particular set of conditions. Although such a statement is too vague to 
be useful, there are certain principles of personnel administration that have 
stood the test of experience even though not capable of universal appli- 
cability. Although details of administration should be elastic, it is im- 
portant that responsibility be centered in a specially trained official or in a 
definitely established personnel department. To go into further discussion 
of the controversial principles of personnel administration would be beyond 
the scope of this text; they are less definite than those of scientific manage- 
ment just outlined. 

Subdivisions or committees of a personnel department depend on the 
nature and extent of its work as well as on the character of the industry 
and community. In addition to the fundamental functions of employ- 
ment, placement, promotion, transfer, and dismissal, there may be divisions 
on industrial relations, individual grievances, health, safety, welfare, and 
education. Its functions are almost as indefinite and infinite as those of 
the public relations department, although it is clear that the latter is con- 
cerned with relations of the firm to people outside and not inside the in- 
dustrial family or corporate unit. Each calls for special training and ex- 
ceptional personal qualities of judgment, tact, and patience. 

Close contact must be maintained with men and management, in order 
to get the point of view of both sides on a given matter. No project should 
be undertaken without first imderstanding and then explaining its ob- 
jectives. Knowledge and sympathy are essential to the success of all 
plans of the personnel department. A mediocre scheme that emanates 
from suggestions of the workers may fare better than a superior device 
superimposed on them. Committees of the workers themselves are neces- 
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sary for the successful administration of such welfare programs as the 
personnel department may see fit to develop. Personnel work is educa- 
tional as well as social; care should be exercised not to expand until the 
ground is carefully prepared. 

34-5. Welfare Work. a. Nature and Scope. The extension of the func- 
tions of management beyond the factory walls into the leisure time of the 
workers has been termed ‘Velfare work.^' It has been defined by Pro- 
fessor Commons to include ‘‘all those services which any employer may 
render to his work people over and above the payment of wages. 

The first stimulus to welfare work came from the employment of women 
and children witlun factories and mercantile establishments, but it later 
spread to other groups of workers. It also went from industry to the home, 
and from working conditions to living conditions. The concept of the 
functions of management and the concern of the employer have widened 
far beyond increased and improved industrial production. Management 
is now regarded as having social, as well as economic, responsibilities. 

Various welfare schemes that have been developed include housing, 
recreation, education, health, safety, and thrift projects. They are gen- 
erally operated under the personnel department, usually by joint com- 
mittees representing both employers and employees. They are sometimes 
accompanied by schemes for profit sharing and industrial representation 
by employees. 

6. Housing Projects. Because of the isolated location of many of its 
mines and furnaces, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company inaugurated 
housing projects for its employees. Although early company towns like 
that of Pullman, Illinois, were rather drab, later ventures had beauty as 
well as utility. For example, Hershey, Pennsylvania, known as the “choc- 
olate town^^ contains useful community buildings and beautiful public parks, 
which the liershey Company has provided for its inhabitants, most of whom 
work in that industry. It has also constructed attractive homes, which it 
rents to its employees, and a magnificent hotel, which is open to guests. 

c. Recreational Schemes. Some employers are as reluctant to inau- 
gurate recreational programs for their employees as to enter upon housing 
projects. They have often preferred to subsidize these projects and to leave 
their operation to a community organization. The industrial branch of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, for illustration, has cooperated very 
effectively with men and management in this respect. Witness the nu- 
merous branches of that and kindred organizations that have been estab- 
lished in great railroad and industrial centers. 

Most large companies have provided rest rooms; some have organized 
recreational facilities for their employees. Baseball, basketball, and 
bowling contests are held among such firms and among different depart- 
ments within a large company. 
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It is important that these recreational activities of workers be admin- 
istered by their own representatives. Some contribution from all partic- 
ipants will engender a feeling of independence. It is also desirable that the 
recreational facilities be near to, but not inside, the factory. 

d. Social Service. Many large firms maintain social-service depart- 
ments, while others subsidize existing social agencies for use by their own 
employees. The latter method is perhaps preferable to the former, because 
it avoids a multiplication of existing social organizations and because it 
eliminates the criticism that the employer is prying into the private affairs 
of his employees. The workers themselves may organize permanent or 
temporary committees to visit the sick and to help restore unfortunates 
to economic independence. Such a program may be subsidized and super- 
vised by the personnel department. In special cases, a visiting nurse or a 
trained social worker may be found helpful. 

e. Thrift Programs. Other welfare projects seek the promotion of thrift. 
They include Christmas or vacation funds, opportunities to buy the stock 
of the company on favorable terms, and saving and loan associations for 
the purchase of homes. Profit sharing will be treated later. 

Many companies have their own pension systems by which they reward 
the long and faithful services of their employees. The welfare programs 
of some firms also include the maintenance of disability funds for the care 
of the sick, injured, widowed, and orphaned members of their large in- 
dustrial families. Such benefit plans give financial assistance in time of 
need, encourage thrift among the workers, develop a fraternal spirit among 
them, reduce labor turnover, and tend to induce loyalty to the company 
on the part of its employees. 

/. Advantages and Disadvantages of Welfare Work. Welfare programs 
should be developed gradually. They should be expanded only as rapidly 
as sentiment among the workers seems to warrant. As far as possible the 
employees themselves should manage, or participate in the management of, 
the detailed operation of these projects. 

If wisely directed and democratically administered, welfare work should 
produce cooperation, rather than antagonism, on the part of employees 
toward their employers. Instead of creating resentment among the workers 
against management’s intrusion into their methods of living and its inter- 
ference with their leisure time, welfare work can be made to breed con- 
tentment and loyalty to the “corporation with a soul.” 

Organized labor, nevertheless, has not taken a very sympathetic attitude 
toward the welfare work of management. It has been stigmatized as “cap>- 
italistic feudalism” or as “benevolent despotism” that merely increases the 
dependence of employees on their employer. The workers sometimes re- 
sent attempts to influence the ways in which they spend their leisure time. 
It is further charged that welfare work has often been given, not in addition 
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to wages, but rather in lieu of wages, i.e., as a substitute for higher com- 
pensation. 

Organized labor has insisted that the workers be given a greater share 
in the product of their labor and that they be permitted to spend it as they 
please. It is felt that the paternalistic schemes of some employers reduce 
their workers from the high level of free men to that of “wards of capital- 
ism.” In the last place, it is contended that many elaborate welfare 
schemes have been inaugurated not for humanitarian reasons but to ad- 
vertise the products of employers and to build up their commercial asset 
of good will. 

The advocates* of welfare work point out in rebuttal that the low planes 
of living of many families of workers are due not only to inadequate earn- 
ings, but also to the fact that their wages are not spent wisely. Higher 
standards of living are conditioned not only by more efficient production, 
but also by more economical consumption. 

Welfare schemes can give to the workers the benefits of large-scale pro- 
duction and wholesale purchases. The company store or corporation home 
should be able to sell or rent the employee a better product for the same 
money. Only in rare cases is compulsion exercised on the worker to induce 
him to buy at the company store or to live in a company house. This is 
necessary only when the plant is located in some new section on the frontier 
of civilization. In most cases, the workers are free to choose for themselves. 

34-6. Political and Industrial Democracy. The much used and often 
abused term “democracy” has many interpretations. For our present 
purpose it will be understood to mean participation in control by many, 
instead of autocratic control by one person or concentrated control in the 
hands of a few people. Democracy is a relative term and a progressive 
concept, like standard of living, because the ideal progresses as society 
approaches it. 

Not only has the democratic ideal been rising, but it has also been moving 
over from political to industrial relationships. The worker as a citizen 
enjoys the right of suffrage, although the political machine has sometimes 
perverted democracy into corruption or concentration. But, conversely, 
the citizen as a worker has rarely had a similar privilege of voting for the 
officers and policies of the industry in which he has worked. Instead he has 
generally been a mere cog in the gears, or a soldier in the ranks taking 
orders from his superior officers. Within recent years, however, the military 
or old-line organization of industry has been giving way before a functional 
organization, previously discussed in this chapter, under personnel ad- 
ministration; it has also been succumbing to a more democratic organiza- 
tion, now to be presented. 

The success of democracy is conditioned by the education of a people. 
Accustomed to autocracy, the German people merely replaced a heredi- 
tary emperor by an elected dictator. “Benevolent despots” in industry 
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have been submerged by the rising tide of democracy. The new deal of 
the copartnership of labor and capital has arisen above the waves of in- 
dustrial disorder. Its preservation and success, however, are likewise con- 
ditioned by the spread of public education among the masses and by the 
development of intelligent leadership in industry. Otherwise captains of 
industry may similarly be replaced by equally autocratic labor bosses. 

34-7. Industrial Representation, a. Nature and Types. Industrial rep- 
resentation is participation by workers in the control of their working con- 
ditions. It is representative government in industry. This modem eco- 
nomic ideal is embodied in such organizations as shop committees, works 
councils, and industrial congresses. It is expressed by collective negotia- 
tion through trade unions or industrial unions. Company unions are apt 
to be paternalistic and dominated by the employer; welfare work may be 
substituted for collective bargaining between two parties of nearly equal 
strength. Independent but irresponsible unions, on the other hand, can 
be coerced by labor barons, in which event they degenerate into the in- 
dustrial feudalism of rival bosses and predatory gangs. In both cases there 
is domination, but not democracy. 

Industrial representation can be achieved either cooperatively with or- 
ganized labor or independently of organized labor. Trade agreements are 
made for many occupations in the joint conferences of employers and 
unions. On the other hand, industrial representation has been achieved 
within company unions that embrace only the employees of individual 
firms. Industrial representation by and through trade unions has been 
common in Europe and Australasia, but employee representation by and 
through company unions was popular in the United States before the pas- 
sage in 1935 of the National Labor Relations Act. 

b. Aims. The primary purpose of industrial representation is the re- 
duction of dissatisfaction and unrest through closer and better relation- 
ships between labor and capital. Its aim is not merely the elimination of 
strikes and other industrial conflicts, but also the promotion of better mu- 
tual understanding. Works councils and industrial parliaments serve as 
peaceful mills for the rubbing away of friction points between employers 
and employees, lest they burst into the flames of open conflict or smolder 
in secret discontent. Organizations for industrial representation serve 
also as agencies of education in the problems and points of view of opposing 
sides in our present industrial alignment. Better mutual understandings, 
in turn, promote industrial good will and greater efficiency in production. 
Although sometimes prompted by practical and even selfish motives, in- 
dustrial representation is essentially an expression of the new democratic 
ideal of copartnership in industry. 

c. Development in the United States. Industrial representation, at least 
until recently, had not been so extensive in this country as in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain and Germany. It was limited here to the works 
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councils of individual firms or the collective bargaining of strong unions. 
It had not developed as abroad into district and even national parliaments 
of industry, except for the joint conferences of some highly unionized occu- 
pations, such as coal mining. 

Moreover, industrial representation in this country had expressed itself 
in different and hostile forms, namely, trade unionism, industrial unionism, 
and company unionism. Employee representation within the United States 
had developed apart from the organized labor movement, rather than in 
connection with it. The impetus toward employee representation, i.e., 
company unionism, had come neither from government nor from labor, 
but from management. Its development was aided by the schism within 
the labor movement between trade unionism and industrial unionism. 

Employee representation developed on this side of the Atlantic from 
what was regarded as the dubious experiments of a relatively few liberal 
employers. It later established itself as a means of adjusting grievances 
between men and management. Still later, employers found it to be a 
means of promoting efficiency and a method of providing for the general 
welfare of their employees. Finally, employee representation or company 
unionism was found by management to be a preferable form of industrial 
representation to that of trade unionism or industrial unionism. Con- 
sequently, company unions under employer guidance or supervision were 
fostered as a substitute for or a preventive of independent unions. This was 
especially true after the legalization of collective bargaining in the National 
Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and before imposition of restrictions on 
company unions in 1935 by the National Labor Relations Act. 

d. Breach between Company and National Unions. Works councils ex- 
press industrial representation through the business organization, rather 
tfifln by craft or industry. They represent the workers as employees of 
particular plants through company unions. The walking delegate or busi- 
ness agent is not an employee and hence is ineligible for representation in 
works councils. 

Such a definition of works councils as employee representation through 
company unions is a narrow but accurate description of the situation in 
the United States. In Great Britain and other countries, however, works 
councils are frequently organized in conjunction with the existing machin- 
ery of trade unionism. In the United States they developed apart from and 
still remain apart from organized labor. 

Trade unions and industrial unions are forms of industrial representation 
but not of employee representation. Collective negotiation for trade 
agreements between organized labor and associations of employers is be- 
tween organizations whose bargaining power is relatively strong and nearly 
equal. Hence this form of labor representation is perhaps fairer than that 
of company unions, in which the employees have little bargaining power. 
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These great industrial parliaments that formulate trade agreements are 
more typical of democracy — at its best and at its worst than are company 
unions, which typify industrial paternalism or benevolent despotism. 
Works councils represent industrial government of employees, often for 
employees, but rarely by employees. 

34-8. Rise and Fall of Company Unions, a. In the Prosperous Twenties. 
Following the First World War, company unionism grew rapidly in the 
United States. According to a survey by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, the number of companies with employee-representation plans 
in operation more than doubled from 1919 to 1922 and just about tripled 
from 1919 to 1926. But from 1926 to 1928, and again from 1928 to 1932, a 
decline took place in the number of companies with employee-representa- 
tion plans in effect. The number of workers covered by employee repre- 
sentation, however, increased rapidly and steadily, rising from about 
400,000 in 1919 to 1,241,000 in 1924, and to 1,548,000 in 1928. This decline 
in number of companies, accompanied by an increase in number of workers 
covered, between 1926 and 1928, is accounted for by the fact that, although 
many small companies abandoned employee representation between these 
years, their places were taken by a smaller number of large companies, 
which employed more workers under employee-representation plans than 
had been previously so employed by a larger number of small companies.^ 

b. In Depression of Early Thirties. The depression years saw a reduction 
both in the number of companies having plans of employee representation 
and in the number of workers covered. Nevertheless, the decline in mem- 
bership in company unions was probably no greater than, if as great as, 
the decline in trade-union membership. Again, the improved status of col- 
lective bargaining under the National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 
stimulated a renewed interest in company unionism in spite of the pro- 
hibition of coercion and the elimination of yellow-dog contracts. There 
was a similar revival of trade unionism with a subsequent development of 
industrial unionism. 

c. Company Unionism under the New Deal. Immediately following 
enactment of the National Industrial Recovery Act in June, 1933, the num- 
ber of company unions and the membership therein increased rapidly. An- 
other study ^ by the National Industrial Conference Board of some 650 
companies having employee-representation plans involving about a million 
workers revealed in November, 1933, that over three-fifths of these plans 
had been established within a few months following the passage of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. The number of employee-representa- 

1 National Industrial Conference Board, “Collective Bargaining through Employee 

Representation,” 1933. ... 

* The Najjiional Industrial Conference Board, “Individual and Collective Bargaimng 

under the N.I.R.A.,” 1933. 
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tion plans and membership therein continued to grow rapidly. In April, 
1935, membership in company unions was estimated ^ at 2,500,000 workers, 
a figure rivaling membership in trade unions. 

The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 reaffirmed the right of workers 
to bargain collectively through representatives of their own choosing. It 
set up administration machinery to hold secret elections among the workers 
to determine the desired agency to represent them and to hear complaints 
by the workers of infringement by employers of their right to bargain col- 
lectively. Finally, severe penalties were imposed on employers who in- 
timidated employees from joining national unions or who enticed employ- 
ees into joining company unions. Employee representation through 
works councils was not outlawed, but employers were forbidden to sub- 
sidize company imions or to influence their policies. Members of company 
unions were not to be given special favors, and members of national unions 
were not to be treated with discrimination. The result of this legislation 
was a decrease in the number, the membership, and the power of company 
imions. 

34-9. Evaluation of Company Unions, a. Objectives, The chief aim of 
employee representation is the promotion of industrial good will through a 
better understanding of men by management and of management by men. 
It facilitates personal contact, where the firm is engaged in programs of 
health and safety or in comprehensive welfare projects. 

The chief objective of management in furthering employee representa- 
tion is to promote industrial efficiency and economy of production. Again, 
it tends to minimize the likelihood of strikes, sabotage, and other forms of 
industrial conflict or retaliation. In brief, management has come to feel 
that a contented employee, as well as a healthy one, is more efficient and 
productive than a discontented or unhealthy worker. 

Employee representation gives workers an opportunity to present their 
grievances to the management in a more direct but less effective manner 
than through unions. Works councils may also be agencies for inter- 
preting decisions and for enforcing awards. They may formulate industrial 
standards to improve working conditions. 

h. Results, The effects of employee representation are difficult to deter- 
mine, for the movement has been recent, brief, and controversial. Most 
statements of its results are at variance, as recounted by management and 
by organized labor. Again, the success of employee representation has 
varied from time to time, from place to place, from industry to industry, 
and from employer to employer. In general, these expressions of results 
are modified statements of the objectives of the program, as stated in the 
last section. 

' Bernheim, a. L., and others, ‘Tabor and Government,^* The Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., New York, 1935. 
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c. Criticisms by Workers. Organized labor has looked askance at com- 
pany unions) it has insisted that labor must work out its own salvation 
through its own organization and by its own weapons of collective bargain- 
ing, such as the strike and the boycott. Industrial conflict is sometimes 
the necessary price of victory; industrial harmony is often the easy road to 
loss of power by unions and loss of privilege by workers. 

The American Federation of Labor has formulated its objections to 
company unions or plant systems of collective bargaining. The charges of 
unfair elections and of intimidation of representatives have been made. 
It has been contended that company representatives have attempted to 
divert attention of workers from the real objects of collective bargaining 
into such items as safety-first movements and educational programs for 
increased efficiency and greater production. Again, company unions have 
been regarded as lacking in power and in danger of becoming subservient 
implements of employers^ associations. Behind these arguments lurked 
the great fear that the whole organized labor movement would be weak- 
ened. Many of these arguments were revived and some of them were re- 
vised to support inclusion of anti-company-union features in the National 
Labor Relations Act, which strengthened industrial representation through 
independent unions and which weakened employee representation through 
company unions. 

d. Attitude of Employers. Many employers have opposed industrial 
representation, and even employee representation, but for different rea- 
sons. They have insisted on their individual right to run their o\vn busi- 
nesses in their own way. Consequently, they have resented attempts of 
their employees to dictate or to pry into what they considered their own 
affairs. Other employers have been sympathetic toward participation by 
workers in the control of industry but skeptical of labor^s abiUty to do this 
in an intelligent fashion. 

The legalization of collective bargaining by the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act of 1933 intensified the struggle between independent unions and 
company unions. Leaders of organized labor renewed their criticisms of 
works councils, formulated shortly after the First World War. On the 
other hand, spokesmen for employers' associations were less severe in their 
criticisms of employee representation because they regarded it as prefer- 
able to other forms of industrial representation. After the legality of col- 
lective bargaining had been assured, company unions were viewed as a 
lesser evil than the old danger of trade imions and the new menace of in- 
dustrial unions. 

34-10. Participation of Workers in Profits, a. Relation to Other Aims 
of Labor. Greater participation in the product, as well as in the control, 
of industry is an aim of the labor movement. Hence wider distribution of 
profits, as well as greater democracy of management, has been sought by 
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many employees and provided by some employers. Profit-sharing schemes 
have supplemented plans of employee representation and programs of 
welfare work. 

Although labor has attempted through collective bargaining to increase 
the share of national income going to wages, it has been unable or unwilling 
to participate in the financial risks of industry. Although demands for in- 
creased wages have emanated from the workers, schemes of profit sharing 
have generally come from employers. 

b. Nature and Objectives of Profit Sharing. Profit sharing may be defined 
as a method of industrial remuneration by which the employee receives in 
addition to his re'||hlar wage a definite share, fixed in advance, of the profits 
of the business. Thus profit sharing does not eliminate the wage system, 
but exists with it as an extra financial inducement to increased production 
or to decreased waste. 

In addition to this objective of increased efficiency, profit sharing has 
been regarded as a means of reducing labor turnover. It has been intro- 
duced by some socially minded employers for the reduction of industrial 
unrest. On the other hand, profit sharing, like employee representation, 
welfare work, and pension plans, has been introduced also for advertising 
purposes. Finally, it has been favored by management as a method of 
strengthening company unionism at the expense of trade unionism. 

c. Types of Profit Sharing. Profit sharing takes many different forms, 
but they fall into three general groups. In the first place, profit sharing 
may be done through a cash distribution of profits. At the expiration of a 
definite period of time, profits are computed in a manner formerly decided 
on and then distributed to the workers as cash bonuses. In the second 
place, profit sharing may take the form of a distribution of shares of stock 
in the company. In the third place, profit sharing may take the form of 
pensions, annuities, or other types of deferred savings. 

Profit-sharing schemes may be classified also according to the degree to 
which they approximate true profit sharing. Many so-called “profit- 
sharing” schemes represent merely the payment of a bonus in times of 
prosperity without precise effort to make it conform to net profits and with- 
out promise of repetition under similar circumstances. The sliding scale 
is not an accurate method of profit sharing, even though it is definite and 
repetitive; the profits shared with the workers vary with the price of the 
product, not with the net profits of the business organization. 

d. Contrast with Gain Sharing. Profit sharing treats the workers as a 
group or as a number of groups. The total profit is divided among the total 
number of workers according to some accurate or rough measure. It makes 
no effort to determine what contribution to profits has been made by the 
individual worker and to reward him accordingly. Gain sharing, on the 
other hand, has this very objective. As imder piecework, the individual 
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worker is rewarded according to his individual productivity. Although the 
worker is paid by his time, rather than at a piece rate, his individual pro- 
ductivity is measured. Any excess beyond a previously determined fair 
rate is correspondingly rewarded out of the profits of the firm. Gain 
sharing is associated with scientific management; profit sharing is related 
to the cooperative movement. 

e. Limitations of Profit Sharing. To what extent does profit sharing ac- 
complish its objectives? Unlike gain sharing, profit sharing does not 
reward the individual worker in proportion to his superior or increased pro- 
ductivity. Hence its effectiveness as an industrial stimulus is questionable. 
The relationship between increased exertion and increased profit on the part 
of the individual worker is not direct. It assumes a social consciousness 
and an industrial esprit de corps that is often lacking. On the other hand, 
if it succeeds in developing these valuable qualities, profit sharing is de- 
sirable. If it fosters sympathy and mutual regard for the importance of 
labor, business enterprise, and invested capital, it is of economic service. 

Experience has shown that profit sharing may produce contention in- 
stead of cooperation. Profits are often reduced by changes in demand and 
other influences beyond the control of management or worker. Although 
production may have been carried on more efficiently than ever before, 
losses rather than profits sometimes stare the enterpriser in the face. Are 
the workers ready to share these risks of industry? The elimination of the 
enterpriser will not eliminate his functions as the shock absorber of modem 
economic society. 

/. Criticisms by Labor. Organized labor has criticized profit sharing, 
just as it has opposed employee representation. It has charged that the 
fair market rate of wages or the full marginal product of labor has not been 
paid where cash bonuses were distributed to make up the difference. Labor 
prefers a high and definite rate of wages to participation in profits. 

Moreover, labor leaders view such attempts of employers as efforts to 
weaken labor organizations and to disarm them of their weapons of col- 
lective bargaining. To these alone the workers must look for increased 
wages and improved conditions. Although schemes of deferred profit 
sharing appeal to the employer as clever devices for reducing labor turn- 
over and industrial imrest, they undermine the independence of the worker 
and check the mobility of labor. At best, they are regarded by organized 
labor as the paternahsm of some well-intentioned employers. 

g. Experience with Profit Sharing. The practical test of survival also 
can be applied to profit sharing. In both Great Britain and the United 
States, such schemes have shown a high rate of mortality. About one-half 
of the early profit-sharing enterprises were subsequently abandoned. The 
sequel to this story is recent experience with employee ownership of stock, 
which was popular before 1929 but unpopular during the years of de- 
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pression that followed. Such a record seems to reveal a fundamental weak- 
ness not only in this particular form of profit sharing but also in the general 
movement. 

It should be remembered, however, that the proportion of ordinary busi- 
ness failures is so great that it is remarkable how many people fly in the 
face of statistics and engage in business for themselves. Again, little 
progress would be made if it were not for ambitious individuals who are 
constantly snatching success from failure. The history of all inventions, 
discoveries, and business ventures is strewn with failure. 

Profit sha.riTig .j,s a desirable but dubious economic experiment, which 
has been successful only with leaders of sufficient vision, tact, and executive 
abiUty. But these few triumphs prevent us from feeling that too much social 
and individual effort has been expended in this cooperative and construc- 
tive attempt to solve the vital industrial problems of distribution and in- 
centives. 


Guide Questions on Text 

1. o. Define each and distinguish between industrial paternalism and industrial 
democracy. 

h. Give examples of each. 

c. Criticize our use of these terms. Can you suggest better and more appropriate 
terms for these concepts? 

2. a. Define labor turnover and show how it is measured. 

5. Outline its various types. 

c. Show its economic and social significance. 

3. a. State central purpose and essential features of scientific management in 
industry. 

h. Explain and evaluate labor's criticism of it. 

4. a. What are the chief concerns and services of personnel administration? 
h. Illustrate important activities. 

5. a. Define welfare work. Criticize definition. 

6. Why is welfare work done by industry? Should it be? 

c. Why is welfare work opposed by unions? Is their attitude fair? 

6. a. How are scientific management, personnel administration, and welfare work 
related as a comprehensive program of the employer? 

6. How can they be differentiated and separated? 

7. o. Distinguish among craft, industry, and company forms of industrial represen- 
tation. 

h. Which do you favor and why? 

c. Is one form incompatible with another? Why or why not? 

8. o. Indicate important differences in the development of industrial democracy in 
Europe and the United States. 

6. Suggest reasons for these differences. 

9. a. How is profit sharing related to industrial representation? Why so? 

6. Is effective use of one possible without the other? Why? How? 

10. a. Formulate a satisfactory definition of profit sharing. 

h. Does profit sharing eliminate the enterpriser or the wage system? 
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11. o. Outline types of profit sharing. 

h. Which seem fairest, and which seem most practical? Why? 

12. a. What are the reasons commonly given for the frequent failure of profit sharing? 
Do they seem sound and complete? 

b. What general and particular conditions seem essential to the success of profit 
sharing? Why? 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Taylor as a pioneer in scientific management. 

2. Modifications of early scientific management. 

3. Time and motion studies. 

4. Organization and activities of the personnel department of some business organi- 
zation with which you are familiar or which you can study. 

5. Welfare projects of some particular industry. 

6. Works committees and industrial councils in England. 

7. Nature and success of early plans of industrial representation in the United States. 

8. Organization and activity of some company union with which you are familiar 
or which you can study. 

9. Development of company unionism in the United States. 

10. Sliding scale of profit sharing. 

11. Experience with employee ownership of stock. 

12. Proposal of a guaranteed annual wage for industrial workers. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

36-1. Cooperatives and Corporations under Capitalism. Works councils 
and profit sharing provide for the copartnership of labor and management, 
but the cooperative movement would dispense altogether with the enter- 
priser. A business would be run, not by an individual proprietor, nor by a 
corporation organized for profits, but cooperatively, i.6., by a representa- 
tive committee of workers or consumers. Profits would be divided among 
workers or consumers according to some previously arranged plan, instead 
of being appropriated by the individual enterpriser or given to corporate 
stockholders. In a cooperative, there is only one vote per person; with 
ordinary business corporations there is one vote per share of stock. 

The primary objective of a truly cooperative movement is the substitu- 
tion of mutual benefit for private gain. Its immediate aims are the reduc- 
tion of the economic wastes of our competitive system and the elimination 
of middlemen and individual employers. Its ultimate aim is the evolution 
of a cooperative commonwealth. Although such an objective may be rev- 
olutionary, its methods of attainment are peaceful and lawful. Moreover, 
the process is viewed as a gradual one of education in voluntary association. 
Cooperatives can and do exist under the capitalistic system. 

36-2. Cooperative Movement and Socialism. State socialism is political 
and bureaucratic; it is superimposed from above. The cooperative move- 
ment, on the contrary, is more economic than political in character. It 
is a group, rather than a national, experiment. Cooperative associations 
can grow up naturally and locally within our present economic society. 
They can demonstrate their merit or lack of merit in comparison with the 
existing competitive and individualistic system. Indeed, a cooperative 
association has been regarded as socialism within the test tube or as a pilot 
plant of socialism. 

The status of private-property rights, however, is different under the 
two systems. The cooperative movement recognizes not only the im- 
portance of capital, but also the propriety of private-property rights in 
producers' goods. Cooperatives pay interest on borrowed capital and a 
fixed dividend on invested capital. Socialism, in contrast, would limit 
private property to a modest amount of consumers' goods and to as much 
producers' capital as a single individual working for himself could employ. 
Any ^'unearned income" is viewed with suspicion. 
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35-^. Tjnpes of Cooperation. The cooperative movement has many 
phases. Thus there are consumers’ cooperatives, producers’ cooperatives, 
and distributors’ cooperatives. There are cooperative organizations for 
the sale of goods, for the purchase of goods, and for the finance of com- 
modities or services. There are agricultural cooperatives for the farmer, 
and housing cooperatives for city workers. Finally, there are combinations 
of these functions and compromises between cooperation and competition. 

CONSUMERS 

COOPERATIVES 


MARKETING 

COOPERATIVES 


PRODUCERS 

COOPERATIVES 

Chart 23. Types of cooperatives. 

There are also many commercial enterprises claiming to be cooperative in 
character that are not true cooperatives, as we have just defined them. 

Consumers' cooperation is represented by cooperative stores, which, in 
turn, may be subdivided into wholesale and retail cooperatives. Co- 
operative retail stores divide refunds among their members according to 
their purchases. Cooperative wholesale stores do the same for their own 
members, which are cooperative retail shops in Great Britain but often 
individual enterprises in this country. 

Producers' cooperation is represented by factories, owned and operated 
by the workers; profits are appropriated by the workers themselves. 

Distributors' cooperation might more properly be called marketing co- 
operation. It seeks to reduce the wastes of our present system of distrib- 
uting goods by a more intelligent and mutually helpful coordination of ef- 
fort. It would eliminate the middleman and the commission merchant; 
it would distribute their profits to growers of the produce. 

Cooperative credit associations include credit unions, savings and loan 
societies, mutual savings banks, and mutual life-insurance companies. 

Agricultural cooperation is a composite type, which includes all of these 
forms of cooperation. 

These types of cooperation are illustrated in Chart 23. 

36—4. Consumers’ Cooperation, a. Rochdale Pioneers, Consumers’ co- 
operation dates from the famous Rochdale cooperative store, which was 



CREDIT 

COOPERATIVES 
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opened in 1844 by a score of humble English flannel weavers in an effort to 
combat high costs of living. The capital was subscribed by prospective 
purchasers who lived in the vicinity. Shares of stock, which had a par 
value of £1 each, could be purchased by individuals in moderate circum- 
stances; a fixed return of 5 per cent was specified. An old building on a 
side street was rented; the total sales for the first week amounted to only a 
few pounds. Such was the modest beginning of the most successful and 
familiar plan of cooperation. 

The general policy followed was that of charging current market prices 
for articles sold at the cooperative store; profits were not placed in the 
market basket. A purchase check, stating the amount, was given every 
buyer after his cash purchase. Net profits after costs of operation, includ- 
ing a modest fixed return on capital investment, were divided, not among 
stockholders in proportion to shares of stock held, but among members ac- 
cording to the amount of purchases made during the last quarter. Profits 
were secured because of the economy of collective buying at wholesale 
rates. Losses from uncollected accounts were eliminated by a cash-pay- 
ment policy. Services were limited to mere merchandising without ad- 
vertisement or delivery. Goods carried in stock were staple articles of good 
quality. Full publicity was given to financial records, a simplified state- 
ment of which was available to all members. 

A unique feature of the Rochdale plan was its democratic form of man- 
agement. Every stockholder possessed only one vote, and not one vote 
for every share of stock held. Wide participation in the benefits of the co- 
operative store resulted from the provision that a prospective member 
need make an initial cash payment of only one shilling, or one-twentieth 
of the par value of a share of stock, and then contribute the remainder in 
part payments out of his share of profits earned. Nonmembers might buy 
at cooperative stores, but a share in profits was contingent on membership. 

6. Development in Great Britain, The Rochdale plan was a success from 
its very beginning. Other cooperative stores, imitating its fundamental 
features, soon developed. England now has hundreds of retail cooperative 
stores, which do an annual business of several hundred million pounds and 
have millions of members. 

The English Cooperative Wholesale Society was founded in 1864, for the 
purpose of collective buying for its cooperative member retail stores. Its 
object was the absorption of the profits of individual jobbers and whole- 
salers. Profits of this cooperative wholesale society were distributed 
among its member retail stores in proportion to their respective purchases. 

Finally, cooperative wholesale societies began to manufacture and to 
grow certain products for themselves, instead of continuing to buy them 
from profit-making producers. The English Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety is now the largest flour miller and the largest biscuit manufacturer 
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in Great Britain. It is engaged also in the manufacture of clothing, furni- 
ture, and numerous other articles. It maintains iron works and coal mines 
in England, tea plantations in far-distant Ceylon. Its own merchant fleet 
carries its products from one part of the globe to another. 

c. Advantages and Limitations of Consumers’ Cooperation. The greatest 
achievements of consumers’ cooperation have been the promotion of thrit 
and the reduction in costs of living. They have been accomplished by the 
group absorption of individual profits and through a greater standardiza- 
tion of consumers’ goods. In addition to these economic advantaps of in- 
creased economy and decreased waste, there are important social gams, 
such as the substfflhtion of cooperation for competition and the promotion 
of the ideal of mutual benefit instead of that of individual gam. 

Cooperative societies conduct their productive enterprises just like any 
other business corporation, with the qualifications just indicated. They 
strive to maintain good working conditions and to pay their employees fair 
wages, but their workers do not necessarily possess industnal representa- 
tion or a voice in management. Employees of consumers’ cooperative so- 
cieties do not ordinarily share in profits except in so far as their purchases 
there warrant. 

d Consumers’ Cooperation in Europe and the United States. The cooper- 
ative movement spread from England to Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, 
and from Great Britain to the continent of Europe, where it was especially 
significant and successful in the Scandinavian countries. The movcinent 
has been fortunate in the type of men who have assumed its leadership. 

Wi thin the United States, consumers’ cooperation has lagged. Several 
explanations have been suggested. As American wages have been higher 
than those of Europe, economic pressure toward thrift and economy has 
been less severe here than abroad. Moreover, it is alleged that the Amer- 
ican is an individualist, not interested in cooperative movements Again, 
retail stores are very attractive in this country; their vanety delights the 
American consumer, who may be less willing than the English consumer 
to standardize his consumption. Finally, the relative mobility of labor and 
the heterogeneous character of our industrial population may have been 
obstacles to the development of the cooperative movement in Amenca. 

Whatever the causes may be, the fact remains that cooperative stores 
neither prospered nor proliferated in the United States. Although a num- 
ber of profit-making private enterprises have posed as cooperative stores, 
they have been cooperative in name only. They have used this slogan for 
the purpose of increasing sales by alleged purchaser discounts or tradmg- 

stamp devices. . , „ j i . r 

On the other hand, this country has expenenced the development of 
Ahain stores, department stores, and mail-order houses. Because of the 
economies of large-scale purchase and large-scale management, such or- 
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ganizations have frequently been able to undersell small retailers by cut- 
ting prices. Americans have patronized such stores lavishly, under the 
immediate stimulus of taking their profits in the market basket. 

6. Cooperative Wholesale Associations in the United States. At present, 
cooperation or extinction seems to be the choice of independent neighbor- 
hood stores in the large cities of the United States. Consequently, many 
wholesale cooperative associations have come into existence. Some of them 
have had a lengthy and successful history. The most noteworthy are or- 
ganizations of retail druggists and grocers, who found it necessary to or- 
ganize in order to protect themselves against the competition of chain stores. 

The specific purpose of these cooperative associations is to permit the 
small retail druggist or grocer to enjoy the economy of purchasing in large 
quantities, which appears to be the chief advantage of chain stores. These 
retail merchants are individual enterprisers in business for profit and in 
competition with each other. Nevertheless, their wholesale organizations 
are cooperative, for profits are divided among members according to their 
respective purchases. 

35-6. Producers’ Cooperation, a. Compared with Consumers^ Coopera- 
tion. Producers^ cooperation is sometimes associated with consumers^ 
cooperation, but the two schemes are very different. Although the former 
is older than the latter, it has not met with the same success. Consumers’ 
cooperatives strive to purchase cheaply and to lower costs of living, whereas 
producers’ cooperatives seek to raise wages and to improve working con- 
ditions. Consumers’ cooperatives divide the profits of enterprises among 
consumers, whereas producers’ cooperatives divide them among the work- 
ers. Consumers’ cooperatives provide economy, whereas producers’ co- 
operatives promote industrial democracy. 

Both producers’ and consumers’ cooperation are similar in that they 
substitute collective action for individual initiative; each would eliminate 
the enterpriser. Moreover, both plans are based on representation by in- 
dividuals instead of shares of stock owned. One man, one vote, is the 
general principle of all cooperative enterprises. 

b. Development of Producers^ Cooperation. Producers’ cooperation,*^ like 
profit sharing, originated in France. The revolution of 1848 gave a stimulus 
to self-governing workshops; but the movement was a general failure, or 
rather the original idea of Louis Blanc was never fairly applied. Producers’ 
cooperation was attempted also by Robert Owen at New Lanarck in Scot- 
land. His innovations aroused great interest, but the results were few and 
temporary. 

c. Difficulties of Producers^ Cooperation. The repeated failures of pro- 
ducers’ cooperation have been explained in terms of various obstacles and 
objections. Chief among them is the difficulty of securing adequate cap- 
ital. Workmen’s savings are a meager source from which to draw, and the 
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capitalist is not apt to lend funds to an enterprise of which he doubts both 
the desirability and the practicability. 

Another difficulty ia lack of managerial ability. Workers are not always 
good businessmen, for the successful enterpriser is a combination of natural 
ability, acquired education, and commercial experience. Workers have 
often failed to realize the importance of business enterprise to successful 
production; consequently they have rarely offered sufficient reward to at- 
tract capable managers. Numerous cooperative schemes, headed by honest 
but inexperienced individuals, have failed because of their lack of com- 
petent and sealed generalship. 

On the other hand, where producers’ cooperation has been successful, 
there has frequently been a subsequent and perhaps a consequent reluctance 
to permit other workers to enter that organization on equal terms with 
those workers who made it successful. The capitalization of past successes 
and undistributed profits by veteran members generally terminates the 
experiment in producers’ cooperation. The result is a corporation with 
hired employees, some of whom own shares of stock while others do not. 
When the principle of one man, one vote, yields to that of one share of 
stock, one vote, the organization has ceased to be cooperative in the strict 

sense of the word. j • t, v 

Producers’ cooperation thus has been continuously menaced either by 
the failure of an unsuccessful venture or by the capitalization of a success- 
ful one. In general, it has succeeded better in small establishments, re- 
quiring skilled craftsmen but little capital, than in large plants, requiring 
abundant capital but unskilled labor. The existence of a relatively stable 
demand for the product is another element favorable to the succtess of 
producers’ cooperation. 

36-6. Agricultural Cooperation, a. Buying and Borrowing. Farmers 
have long cooperated with each other in building barns and harvesting 
crops; but the development of capitalistic agriculture has necessitated ever 
greater cooperation. Machinery is often too expensive for one farmer to 
purchase by himself, especially if it is not to be used continuously . Mutual 
associations of farmers, therefore, may buy such machinery and then rent 
it to their members at low rates. The local creamery also is often a co- 
operative venture of neighboring dairy farmers. 

Cooperative purchasing likewise plays an important part in agricultural 
cooperation. These purchases consist largely of feed, fuel, containers, 
building materials, seed, fertilizer, machinery, tools, and other articles in 
common use by the farmer. The low cost of handling these goods for dis- 
tribution by cooperative purchasing agencies has been in striking contrast 
to the substantial mark-up of dealers. 

Another need of the American farmer has been cheap credit on loans se- 
cured by agricultural collateral. The Federal Farm Loan or Rural Credits 
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Act p)erniitted the organization of joint-stock land banks and fann-loan 
associations. The latter are cooperative societies somewhat similar to ur- 
ban saving and loan societies or credit unions. More recent developments 
were treated in an earlier chapter on agricultural problems. 

h, JMdvhGtiTiQ CoopcTdtivBs. The most important phase of agricultural 
cooperation is that of marketing. Farmers’ products require transporta- 
tion and storage; they also must be sorted, graded, packed, and sold. 
These numerous important services have been performed by commission 
merchants and also by agents of marketing cooperatives. In either case 
efficient marketing is essential to prevent destruction or deterioration. 

Fruits and vegetables are now cooperatively marketed in many places. 
Some of these agricultural cooperatives are local and serve mainly neighbor- 
ing markets. Such is the Cooperative Society of Hammonton, New Jersey, 
which for many years has shipped various kinds of berries to Philadelphia 
and other cities. 

There are also larger cooperatives, whose markets are continental in 
scope. For example, several California organizations market various kinds 
of fruit all over the United States and Canada. These large cooperative 
distributing agencies may be federations of small local cooperatives, such 
as the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, or centralized organizations, 
such as the Sun Maid Raisin Growers. The Florida Citrus Exchange is a 
rival concern, similar in organization and purpose, that also does a national 
business, but on a somewhat smaller scale. The Northwestern states a.lso 
market by distributors’ cooperatives their apples, pears, and other fruits. 

Cotton farmers suffered from inadequate marketing facilities and from 
inordinately low prices. Cooperatives, therefore, were organized for gin- 
ning and marketing cotton. State organizations were preferred to a cen- 
tralized sectional organization for the entire cotton-growing area. These 
cooperatives had some success, but they were unable to achieve stabiliza- 
tion of price. Their power was limited by the fact that they controlled 
only a small portion of the large cotton crop. 

Wheat producers in the Northwest, like cotton growers in the South, 
suffered similarly from inadequate marketing facilities and from serious 
declines in the price of grain. Granger movements developed voluntary 
marketing cooperatives. These organizations included cooperative grain 
elevators— or warehouses for storing wheat— and producer-controlled co- 
operative selling agencies with state or regional pools for stabilizing the 
price of wheat. As with cotton, grain price stabilization was difficffit. 

36-7. Credit Unions. Cooperative credit societies developed in Ger- 
many about the middle of the last century. They took the form of small 
unincorporated associations of farmers or tradesmen who pooled their 
meager individual savings. Loans therefrom might be made to other 
members for carefully supervised purposes. Rates of interest were cheaper 
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than those charged by commercial banks, for most officera served without 
compensation and the expense of elaborate offices was avoided. 

S imilar credit unions, the American name for credit cooperatives, have 
been common and successful also in this country among such groups of 
workers as railroad and postal employees. Small loans are made from the 
funds of the association, which come chiefly from the subscriptions of mem- 
bers to the stock of the credit union. Although collateral is not generally 
required, these loans are carefully supervised and each applicant for a loan 
must be endorsed by several fellow-members. The interest charges of these 
credit unions have been less than those charged by loan companies or- 
ganized for profUl?- to which the poor man without collateral would other- 
wise have been forced to resort. The interest so collected goes back into 
the funds of the cooperative credit union for other small loans. 

36-8. Savings and Lomi Societies. The first building and loan associ^ 
tion in America was founded in Frankford (now a part of Philadelphia) in 
1831. Its purpose was to encourage thrift and home ownership by provid- 
ing a society into which members could regularly and safely deposit sav- 
ings, and from which they could easily and economically borrow funds for 
the purchase or improvement of their own homes. 

After a century of community service, many buUding and loan associa- 
tions collapsed; their members suffered severe losses during the depression 
years from 1929 to 1933. Consequently, the Roosevelt administration re- 
organized mortgage banking for home as well as farm. Cooperative Federal 
savings and loan associations came into existence for the promotion of 
thrift and home ownership. Funds deposited therein were guaranteed up 
to a modest sum in a manner comparable to deposits in commercial banks. 
Home Owners’ Loan Banks were created to coordinate, to supervise, and 
to extend credit to member savings and loan associations, just as Federal 
reserve banks do to member commercial banks. 

36-9. Mutual Savings Banks. Savings banks developed as institutions 
to promote thrift and to enable workers safely to invest their small earn- 
ings. The first savings bank in America was instituted in New York in 
1816 after an English model. Early savings banks were cooperative in the 
sense that they were mutual. There was no capital stock, and deposits 
constituted the entire source of loanable funds. Profits were proportion- 
ately divided among depositors. Later mutual savings banks had capital 
stock but paid the stockholders a fixed rate of return and divided net profits 
in excess of this amount and general operating expenses among their de- 
positors. 

36-10. Mutual Insurance Companies. Insurance represents both thi^t 
and protection. It is the workers’ chief bulwark against industrial in- 
security and the risks of everyday life. 

Most life-insurance companies and some property-insurance companies 
are mutual; i.e., policyholders become stockholders automatically. Even 
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when operated for profit, the very nature of insurance is cooperative, for 
it is a diffusion of risk. Insured individuals, who do not suffer loss or hard- 
ship, compensate, financially at least, those who do. If the insurance com- 
pany is mutualized or profit sharing, it is even more cooperative in char- 
acter, for profits in excess of costs of operation, payment of benefits, and 
reserve requirements are prorated to policyholders or deducted from their 
premiums. Most beneficial associations are cooperative societies, but they 
have often ignored the basic principle of “old-line” insurance by failing to 
provide adequate reserves for their contingent liabilities. Insurance has 
been more fully discussed in two previous chapters devoted to business and 
social insurance. 

36-11. Reserve Provisions. Like all business concerns, cooperatives 
should set aside a portion of their earnings as reserves for tax liabilities, 
bad debts, possible operating deficits, inventory losses, depreciation and 
obsolescence of equipment, and as sinking funds for the repayment of 
bonded indebtedness. Failure to allow sufficiently out of profits for the 
noninsurable uncertainties of business and to convert insurable risks into 
definite costs of production by the periodic payment of insurance premiums 
gives a false impression of financial success by exaggerating profits and con- 
cealing losses or liabilities. The result is sudden collapse in a severe busi- 
ness crisis or slow but sure failure over years of operation. 

For this reason certain states require that all cooperatives (whose mem- 
bership is widely distributed among low-income groups) set aside a portion 
of their oamings as reserves for contingencies. It is commonly stipulated 
that 10 per cent of net earnings be so segregated until the reserve aggregates 
30 per cent of the total capitalization of the particular cooperative. In the 
case of insurance companies and banks, as we have seen, special reserve 
requirements have been enforced by both state and Federal govern- 
ments. 

36-12. Taxation Features. It has been alleged that cooperatives enjoy 
tax-exemption privileges not afforded ordinary business corporations. In 
contrast, chain stores, so it is argued, have been discriminated against by 
additional, special taxes, even though these chains also reduce living costs 
by economical operation and by their policy of cutting prices. It must be 
remembered, however, that as cooperatives return a portion of their profits 
to purchasers or policyholders, such returns should be regarded as price 
rebates or refunds in direct ratio to purchases made or as member div- 
idends in proportion to the size of policy owned. These returns are dif- 
ferent in nature and in distribution from the dividends paid out of profits 
by ordinary corporations operated for gain to their stockholders in propor- 
tion to the amount of capital stock in the company owned by them. The 
net profits of cooperatives, after these returns to patronizing members, 
must be distinguished for taxation purposes from their gross profits before 
such refunds. Much legislation, makes this distinction. 
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Consumer cooperatives, i.e., purchaser-owned cooperative stores, pay 
real-estate taxes, license fees, sales taxes, undistributed-surplus taxes, and 
most other forms of taxes imposed on ordinary commercial firms. Where 
net profits after premium returns on purchases made do result, profits 
taxes are paid. But income taxes are not paid on gross profite before re- 
bates, for these are analogous to the price cuts of chain stores in that they 
are not retained by the merchandising organization; the general principle 
is the same despite the differences in method and timing. Retailer-owned 
warehouses, which are merely cooperative purchasing agents and distribut- 
ing centers, do not seek or secure taxable income. They merely keep down 
costs of goods tfTtheir member retailers, who must pay taxes on the net 
profits made from subsequent sales. 

Farm and producer cooperatives, however, have been exempt by law 
from Federal income tax^, including the undistributed-surplus tax. But 
the earnings of these cooperatives are distributed to their members on the 
basis of their trading operations. Hence, such so-called “profits inay be 
regarded as overcharges or excess earnings on these trading operations of 
their members. They are as transitory as they are illusory, for they are 
returned proportionately to those members to whom they belong as legit- 
imate but belated reductions in the costs of commodities bought or services 

received. ^ . 

If the members of purchasing cooperatives are ordinary business firms, 

which utilize the economies of collective buying, they pay income taxes. 
As their taxable incomes are increased by virtue of the lowered costs of the 
goods bought through their cooperative agency, the net profits ultimately 
received by the membership are finally and fully taxed, not at their source 
but at their destination on arrival. This attitude is sound and similar 
to that put forth earlier in this text relative to double taxation of the 
same base. But the favorable tax policy followed with some types of 
cooperatives is not consistent with current governmental practice in the 
double taxation of the income of ordinary business corporations. Not 
only are corporate profits taxed when they are made, whether distril> 
uted to stockholders or added to surplus, but also the dividends to indi- 
vidual stockholders are likewise taxed when subsequently received by them. 

Gtiide Questions on Text 

1. o. What are the essential features of a true cooperative? 

b. Compare a cooperative with an ordinary business corporation. 

2. Compare cooperation with profit sharing. Indicate chief differences and similar- 

3. o. How does the cooperative movement differ from socialism? 

b. Wherein is it similar? 

4. a. Outline different types of cooperation. 

6. Indicate differences and similarities. 
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5. Explain the origin and plan of the Rochdale cooperative store. 

6. Why do you think that consumers’ cooperation has met with less success in the 
United States than abroad? 

7. a. What do you understand by producers’ cooperation? 

6. Compare it with consumers’ cooperation. 

8. Has producers’ cooperation been successful? Why or why not? 

9. Explain and illustrate different types of agricultural cooperation. 

10. Explain and illustrate different types of cooperative banking and loan organiza- 
tions. 

11. a. Show the significance of distributors’ coojjeration in the marketing of goods. 
6. Is it truly cooperative? Why or why not? 

12. a. Why are mutual insurance companies cooperative? 

h. Should they be regarded as part of the cooperative movement? 

Topics for Investigation 

1. Rochdale pioneers in consumers’ cooperation. 

2. Producers’ cooperation in France. 

3. Cooperatives in Scandinavia. 

4. Cooperatives in the United States for the marketing of fresh fruit, berries, and 
vegetables, particularly citrus crops. 

5. Grain and cotton marketing cooperatives in the United States. 

6. Cooperation among independent drug and grocery stores. 

7. Mutual and stock companies in insurance. 

8. Labor organizations and cooperative banking. 

9. Savings and loan associations for home ownership. 

10. Credit unions at home and abroad. 

11. Attempts of cooperatives to restrict production and to stabilize prices. 

12. Tax exemption or preference for cooperatives. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


ALTERNATIVE ECONOMIC SYSTEMS: SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM, 

AND FASCISM 

36-1. Social Utopias. One of the earliest and most famous of all 
utopian schemes was Plato’s “Republic,” in which he pictured an ideal 
city-state. It was communistic, cooperative, and based on an inherent 
division of labor. Toward the close of the Middle Ages, William Langland 
wrote “Vision of Piers Plowman,” an idealization of the England of his day 
in which many existing wrongs were righted. One of the greatest of all 
utopias, and the one which has given its name to similar proposals, was the 
“Utopia” of Sir Thomas More. It appeared about 1516 and sharply 
criticized many evils of Tudor England. In More’s “Utopia” there were 
no dynastic wars, no leisure class, and no unemployment. The city beau- 
tiful contained public schools, free hospitals, and reformatories for crim- 
inals. A century later Francis Bacon published the “New Atlantis,” of 
which his temple of science was a distinguishing feature. In it were the 
statues of scientists, inventors, and discoverers, rather than men of war. 
Among the more modem utopias are Edward Bellamy’s “Looking 
ward,” William Morris’s “News from Nowhere,” and H. G. Wells’s “New 

Worlds for Old.” u • -vr 

Each age has dreamed its own utopia but has failed to reach it. Never- 
theless, the ideals of one age have become the realities of a later period. A 
chronological survey of utopias will show both a raising of ideals and a 
progression toward former ideals. The advance in the ideals themselves is 
as significant as progress toward former ideals. Discouragement may be 
due to the fact that social ideals are advancing as rapidly as social develop- 
ment toward them. Hence progress can be made without its being realized 

or appreciated. . , , . ^ i x- 

Social unrest, as reflected in the formulation of new ideals into fantastic 
and imaginative utopias, is a sign of progress, rather than an indication of 
the decadence of the times. Stagnation is the fate of those lands whose/ 
old men no longer have visions and whose young men are unable to dream./ 
A progressive society is a critical society and one which is characterized by 
advancing ideals of social justice. Social unrest ^1 always exist in a pro- 
gressive society, but an unprogressive society will suffer from maladjust- 
ments of which it is not conscious. Self-satisfaction is as characteristic of a 
static society as of an unimaginative individual. 

725 
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No society will ever reach its utopia; nor will any earthly utopia endure 
in a permanent and unchanging fashion. Utopias inerely reflect the cm- 
lizations that give them birth. On the inside of his shield, the dreamer 
traces the maladjustments of his own day, which he then hammers into 
beautiful pictures of an ideal utopia, embossed on the obverse surface of the 

36-2. Economic Panaceas. An economic panacea is something that 
will quickly and painlessly cure all the ills of industrial society. Such a 
concept is as unscientific as the fountain of youth or the philosopher s stone 
that would turn base metals into pure gold. A panacea for all maladjust- 
ments of economic society is as imaginary as an economic utopia, but less 
inspiring. It is as dangerous as the quack doctor’s nostrums and cure-alls, 
which divert sick individuals from competent physicians making careful 
diagnoses and prescribinglpecific treatments for particular ailments. 

Socialism presents certain desirable ideals and the single tax gives us 
some useful suggestions, but neither will bring us to an economic millen- 
nium. To advocate any scheme of social reform as a general panacea for 
all economic evils, and as a perfect plan that ydll endure mdefimtely in its 
original inspired form, is not only unscientific but also unfair to that par- 
ticular program. Economic progress is made by the slow and steady elim- 
ination of economic maladjustments, rather than by the sudden regenera- 
tion of society through some revolutionary economic gospel. ^ 

36-3. Industrial Unrest and Social Progress. Social unrest is charac- 
teristic of a dynamic society. It arises from the consciousness of economic 
maladjustments and the desire to eliminate them. Social adjustment is a 
conscious and collective effort to raise the general level of group life toward 
desirable social objectives. It seeks to reduce the gap between current 
practices and the best of our acquired knowledge, between existing social 

institutions and accepted social ideals. 

The process of adjustment may be either evolutionary or revolutionary,^ 
according to the rate of social change. It may be either peaceful or violent,] 
according to methods through which the forces of social unrest express! 
themselves. The progress of adjustment may be more or less democratic,; 
according to the degree to which it is a popularly sanctioned mass mov^ 
ment. It may be rational or emotional, relatively permanent or ephemeral. 
Finally, social adjustment may be radical or conservative, according to th^ 
degree of social change. Etymologically, a radical is a root, or rather, one 
who seeks to get at the roots of things in order to make fundamental, not 

superficial, changes. . . , , u j 

The development of popular education and democratic ideals has made 

for a greater sensitivity to economic maladjustments than ever before. 
Hence, social unrest exists now to an extent never before knoira. It is to 
be feared only whenjt remains 'Submerged and inarticulate for decades, tor 
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it will finally explode in a violent, emotional attempt at readjustment. 
The French and Russian revolutions illustrate this danger of long suppres- 
sion, followed by sudden expression. Rational, peaceful adjustment is 
made by continuous, conscious improvements, not by frantic efforts of 
mob leaders to lift economic burdens from the backs of the oppressed 
masses. 

Social unrest, in the past, has been expressed in both violent and peace- 
ful methods. Both radical reconstruction and conservative reform have 


STATE OWNERSHIP 
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Chart 24. Industrial reform, reorganization, and revolution. 


been attempted in the solution of our economic problems. Revolutionary 
anarchists and evolutionary socialists, nationalistic fascists and inter- 
nationalistic communists have sought, each in his own way, to destroy 
capitalism and to create a new economic order. The ranks of labor, like- 
wise, have been divided among conservatives on the right, radicals on the 
left, and liberals in the middle. 

The more conservative forces of social adjustment, directed toward the 
amelioration of existing conditions, not toward fundamental economic re- 
organization, have expressed themselves through three main channels: 
(1) that of the state through legislation, (2) that of organized labor through 
collective bargaining, and (3) that of employers through various pater- 
nalistic programs. These three general methods of social reform have 
been outlined in previous chapters; we now proceed to a discussion of more 
fundamental or radical programs of economic, as well as political, reor- 
ganization of society. 

Agencies of economic reform and those of economic reorganization are 
illustrated and separated in Chart 24. Chart 25 attempts to picture imme- 
diate choices and ultimate goals, as envisioned by spokesmen of the various 
socioeconomic doctrines and movements discussed in the present and final 
chapters. 
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Chart 25 . Parting of tho ways. 


- 36-4. Nature of Socialism. There are so many different types of social- 
ism that it is difficult to define the movement with exactness. Only a 
broad definition is possible. The common essential in all schools of so- 
cialism, however, is the substitution of collective ownership and control of 
industry for private enterprise and the present capitahstic system. The 
profits motive as a stimulus to economic activity is to be replaced by the 
social-service motive. A democratic organization of the workers is to suc- 
ceed industrial absolutism as it is developing under monopoly capitalism. 

Socialism involves some fundamental changes in the institution of 
private property. Although permitting property rights in a certain amount 
of consumption goods, socialism attacks private-property rights in land 
and capital. Socialism seeks to eliminate private-property incomes from 
such sources as inheritance, rent, interest, and profits. Aside from various 
types of social insurance, wages would be the only form of income accruing 
to individuals, and all private incomes would be viewed as earned incomes. 
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Socialists differ among themselves on the issue of either equality or in- 
equality of wages. They generally regard the salaries of brain workers, as 
well as the wages of manual laborers, as earned incomes. 

Communists object to the institution of private property in general. 
They propose equality of income or distribution according to needs. 

The cooperative movement would eliminate the individual enterpriser, 
and the single-tax movement the landlord; but socialism would go still 
further by eliminating also the capitalist. 

State socialism is entirely different from anarchism. Anarchism ^ks 
the reduction of governmental functions and the elimination of the political 
state, although this may be done by peaceful evolution, as well as by violent 
revolution. State socialism, on the other hand, seeks an increase of gov- 
ernmental functions, for it proposes that the state, as the representative of 
the workers in society, own and operate all basic industries. In short, the 
two movements are at opposite poles, for anarchists minimize political 
action, whereas socialists magnify it. Anarchism is the logical or illogical 
extension of rugged individualism or laissez faire. The state is not merely 

weakened; it is eliminated. .... 

There are many programs of social reform that are socialistic but that 
are not socialism, because they do not involve the collective ownership and 
operation of industry. This is true, for example, of social insurance. The 
defeat of such measures is sometimes accomplished by the use of invective 
instead of intelligence. The specter of socialism often is paraded through 

the legislative halls with deadly effect. , 

' 36-6. Socialists’ Indictment of Capitalism. Socialists usually begm 
their arguments with a criticism of the present economic system, rather 
than with a statement of the proposals of socialism. In a mind m which a 
burning consciousness of the evils of modem capitalism has been aroused, 
the promises of socialism stand out in bright relief. Remedial measures 
and other alternatives are slighted, and socialism in general or a certain 
type of socialism in particular is stressed as the one way of economic salva- 

Ecmomic Wastes of C(mpetUion. One indictment of capitalism made 
by socialists is that the competitive capitalistic system is wasteful. '!^ere 
is an unnecessary duplication of material equipment and human effort. 
Thus the railroads developed as competitive enterprises under pnvate 
enterprise. Because of competitive waste it has been proposed to create 
integrated railway systems in order to bring order'out of chaos. WoiUd it 
not have been better for the state or some other central agency to h^e 
directed the railroad development of the country from the outset. The 
present tendency under capitalism seems to be toward lai^e-scale m^ag^ 
ment and monopoly in many branches of industry, in order to avoid t e 
wastefulness of competition. Some of the socially undesirable conse- 
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quencGS of private monopolies have been considered in an earlier chapter. 
Socialists maintain that these cannot be eliminated so long as private own- 
ership of the basic means of production continues. 

5. Economic Inequality, Another criticism of the present economic sys- 
tem arises from the persistence of glaring inequality in the ownership of 
wealth. We have seen how unequally the national income is distributed 
among the people of the United States. The nation possesses several 
hundred millionaires and several million paupers. Conspicuous con- 
sumption exists, on the one hand, and dire poverty, on the other. So- 
cialists point out that, if all incomes were earned and if property incomes 
were eliminated, ??lch economic inequality would be reduced. 

c. Social Inadequacy of Profits Motive. The socialist also criticizes the 
profits motive, which serves as the stimulus to production under our 
present system. Markets demand, rather than social welfare, is the in- 
dicator that production now follows. Inequalities in income make possible 
the production of luxuries for some before producing necessities for all. 

Moreover, the quality of economic goods also suffers. It is at times 
profitable to produce shoddy cloth, to adulterate food, and to make things 
that are injurious to their users so long as they have a ready market. 
‘Tilth,'' rather than wealth, is the result. 

Methods of production are as important as aims and results of produc- 
tion. Goods are now made in ugly factories that belch out clouds of smoke 
into the air we breathe, and that pour streams of refuse into the water 
used by towns farther down the river. Public health and aesthetic values 
are threatened by this spirit of gain. As shown previously, the conserva- 
tion of natural resources is often impeded in a pecuniary society dominated 
by the profits motive. 

The profits motive has developed our acquisitive traits and inhibited our 
cooperative efforts. The esteem of one's fellows, or social recognition, is 
desired by every member of society. The valor of the soldier and the re- 
search of the scientist are rewarded by the medal of merit and the laurel 
wreath, rather than by monetary compensation. For certain groups at all 
times, and for all groups at critical times, the social-service spirit tran- 
scends the profits motive. Such an incentive could be extended to normal 
industrial life, the socialists maintain, were it not that the profits motive 
has dominated our economic thinking and has expressed success in terms of 
the dollar mark. Social recogmtion, rather than the accumulation ^ of 
fortunes, might have proved an adequate reward for those great captains 
of industry who have led the army of economic progress. 

d. Capitalistic Exploitation of Human Resources. Finally, socialists in- 
dict the present capitalistic system as productive of human, as well as of 
economic, wastes. Not only does the profits motive lower the social plane 
of competition and degrade human behavior, but it is responsible also for 
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certain economic maladjustments, many of which have been discussed in 
earlier chapters. Child labor, unemployment, dangerous trades, and oc- 
cupational diseases are laid by sociahsts at the door of modem capitalism. 

In spite of the fact that labor is the chief source of all wealth, the wages of 
many workers are inadecjuate to maintain decent standards of Uving. Be- 
cause the instruments of production are owned by a propertied class, labor 
is exploited and does not receive the full value of its product. Much of 
this, it has been argued, would be reduced or eliminated by socialism. 

^ 36-^. Proposals of Socialism, o. Collective Ovmership and Operation of 
Industry. The definition of socialism gives its fundamental proposal, that 
of collective ownership and operation of the instruments of production. 
Some socialists would apply collective ownership to all instmments of pro- 
duction (other than labor itself) and would permit individual ownership 
only of the worker’s own home, clothing, and personal effects. More con- 
servative socialists, however, would apply collective ownership only to 
basic industries. Between these two extremes are many compromise posi- 
tions. 

Most socialists would permit farmers the possession of some land for 
personal use; but cooperatively organized, collectivized agriculture would 
be the recognized basic form of farming organization. One farmer might 
not rent an excess amount of his land to another farmer, nor might he hire 
a laborer to till his land for him, for that would be exploitation by ownership 
without service. Individual tradesmen might be permitted in certain busi- 
nesses that are by nature small-scale, but all large stores and manufacturing 
plants would be collective enterprises. 

The change from individual to collective ovmership of industry involves 
a process of confiscation to which many people object. The socialist replies 
that landlords and capitalists have already confiscated for themselves the 
free gifts of nature and the products of the labor of all workers. Socialism, 
therefore, is not viewed as confiscation, but as recovery. Moreover, the old 
argument of confiscation opposes all social reform. The abolition of human 
slavery involved the confiscation of the property of the widow who owm^ 
but a single slave. In order to avoid the charge of confiscation, a socialistic 
state might purchase private industries from their present owners by ex- 
changing corporate securities for the government bonds of the new so- 
ciaUstic state. Subsequent inheritance taxes would limit the individual 
benefits from them to the present generation of owners. In this manner, 
collective ownership of industry might be established without outright or 
immediate confiscation. 

b. Elimination of Property Income. Socialism proposes the elimination 
of most forms of individual income except wages and social insurance. M- 
though earned income is the only type that socialists recognize, tMs in- 
cludes the rewards of brain as well as those of brawn. Moreover, it does 
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not follow that all incomes would be equal under socialism, as is often as- 
S0irt)0ci* 

Communism, as distinguished from socialism, is predicated on the doc- 
trine, “From each according to his ability and to each according to his 
needs ” A communistic system of distribution is one of even greater equal- 
ity of individual incomes than under socialism, but one that recognizes 
differences due to variations in the size of the family and also due to varying 
requirements for the fullest self-realization. The ideal of most socialists, 
however, is that of acquisition according to productivity along socially de- 
sirable lines. Such a system of distribution has been termed a functional 
economy, as coimj^ared with the inequalities of an a,cquisitive society. 

c. Wage Determination. Most socialists recognize the necessity for a 
wage differential in proportion to some measure of economic productivity. 
If all workers received thfe same wage, irrespective of their economic pro- 
ductivity, there would be a dangerous tendency toward idleness or soldier- 
ing on the job. To apportion income according to the size of the family 
would be to accentuate the Malthusian tendency and to reward biologic 
productivity, rather than economic productivity. ^ 

The exact method of determining wages under sociahsm is a matter ot 
considerable controversy. There would probably be a mmimum wage m 
order to prevent any individual from living below a decent standard ot 
living. Above this line, wages would vary according to the objective 
productivity of the workers. This productivity would be measured roughly 
as under capitalism, in terms of value product attributable to individual 
imits of labor. Consumers would be free to express their preferences for 
goods in markets, and thus might give direction to the production of con- 
sumers’ goods by their individual preferences. But there would be no 
enormous salaries or property incomes under socialism. In a socialize 
economy, production would proceed according to a plan that aims at 
realizing previously determined social objectives. Production would not 
be guided, as under capitalism, by the “anarchy” of the market, although 

a controlled price system would exist. 

d. Money and Price System. Either commodity money or inconvertible 
paper might be used under sociahsm, although there would be no pnvate 
banks or bankera. Sociahsm does not necessarily involve an abandoi^ent 
of the gold standard or of ordinary credit currency. On the other hand, 
wages might be paid in labor checks, functioning as money, which, m turn, 
could be used for the purchase of goods from government stores at po- 
hticaUy fixed prices. The money wages received by labor would represent 
the hquid income, which the wage earner could employ to express his m- 
dividual preferences for goods. Such expression of preferences, m turn, 
could be used by the planning agencies, if it conformed with their prer 
determined goals, to guide production and fix prices, very much as under a 
capitalistic system. Through price control, the planning bodies could guide 
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consumption into socially desirable channels. Thus while there would be 
consumer preference recognized under socialism, there would not be con- 
sumer sovereignty, as under capitalism. 

e. Industrial Dsmocracy, Socialism proposes to substitute an industrial 
democracy for an industrial absolutism. Control by the workers through 
some form of industrial representation is regarded as essential. This factor 
in socialism was overlooked by many early state socialists, who proposed 
to substitute governmental ownership and operation for individual imti- 
ative in industry, but who failed to provide a method for the democratiza- 
tion of industry. State socialism with its centralized governmental bureaus 
failed to give the workers a voice in the control of industry. Hence guild 
socialism developed its ideal of the self-governing workshop. 

f. Miscellaneous Proposals. There are other projects of socialists, which, 
although not a part of socialism in the strict sense of the word, are gen- 
erally associated with it. Thus, socialists propose certain educational re- 
forms. Children would be prevented from leaving school at an early age 
to go to work. Educational opportunity would be extended in all direc- 
tions. Governments, rather than benevolent individuals, would be the 
builders of museums and art galleries. The state would become the patron 
of the arts and sciences. Community centers, parks, and playgroimds, as 
well as supervised theaters, would be provided for the recreation of all 
citizens of the socialist state. 

Health and safety in industry, as well as improved housing and better 
living conditions, would be promoted. Municipal tenements would take 
the place of slums. Public hospitals would be open to all; and many phy- 
sicians would be governmental officers paid by salaries, rather than fees. 
Social insurance is not socialism, but the latter generally includes the 
former. A socialistic state would provide not only workmen’s compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents, but also sickness insurance, matermty bene- 
fits, unemployment compensation, and old-age pensions. 

36-7. Tenets of Karl Mars. The “Communist Manifesto,” by Marx 
and Engels, published in 1848, the year of the revolution in central Europe, 
was the political platform of Marxian socialism. It contained various 
proposals of the new socialist party for that time. 

“Das Kapital,” a later work of Marx, contains an elaborate exposition of 
the revolutionary economic theories leading to Marxian socialism. It has 
been regarded as “the Bible of Socialism.” “Das Kapitol” is to socialiste 
what Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty” is to single taxers. This 
monumental work is basic to an understanding of all theories of socialism, 
whether of Marxian or of dissenting schools. It is fundamental likewise to 

communism and syndicalism. . i. • 

Marxism, known also as “scientific socialism,” is so essential to the entire 
philosophy of socialism that some of its leading pimciples must be outlmed 
in any discussion of socialistic theory. These include the materialistic 
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interpretation of history, the doctrines of the concentration of capitalistic 
control and the exploitation of the proletariat, the theories of labor value 
and surplus value, the overproduction theory of industrial crises, and the 

doctrine of class struggle. .,.,.0^1. j t 

Marx’s materialistic interpretation of history, in bnef, is that modes of 
production determine the seat of political power and the type of culture. 
In other words, political life, social institutions, and even religious an 
moral ideas are vitally affected by the economic institutions of production 

and exchange existing in any given period of history. , ^ 

The invention of power machinery and the introduction of the factory 
system at the tiiCof the Industrial Revolution resulted in the substitution 
of large-scale production for small-scale production. The craftsman an 
the small independent producer gradually disappeared. Indeed, according 
to Marxian doctrine, the middle class will ultimately cease to east. Again, 
there is a growing concentration in the control of industry, il ustra e ^ y 
the modem trust and holding company. While the capitalist is increasing 
in power and wealth, the workers are said to be suffering from ever-in- 
creasing poverty and misery. . , J X • „ 

Closely connected with his theory of surplus value is Marx s doctnne of 
the exploitation of the proletariat, ue., workers who have been dispossessed 
of their instruments of production by the bourgeoisie, namely, the capital- 
ists or owners of the instmments of production. Startmg with the then 
current classical theory of Ricardo, Marx contended that the value of any 
commodity depends on the quantity of socially necessary labor contained 
in it. The productivity of capital unaided by labor was denied, and labor 
was regarded as the primary or ultimate source of all wealth. Capital was 
regarded by Marx as stored-up labor. Inasmuch as interest, rent, and other 
forms of property income are recognized under capitalism, the worker m a 
capitalistic society does not receive all the wealth that he produces, 
surplus value, or the difference between the wages of the worker a,nd the 
value of his product, is appropriated by the capitalist. Hence the laborer 

Another principle of Marxian socialism is that of overproduction as the 
cause of industrial crises. Because of the existing inequality in the distn- 
bution of wealth and the continued appropriation of ' surplus value by the 
capitalists, the working classes in society cannot buy back the pro uc s 
they produce with the wages they receive. On the other hand, the wea y 
property-owning groups have an income in excess of their needs and are 
forced to invest a large share of it in productive enterpnses. The result is a 
further increase in production until more consumption goods are m exist- 
ence than can be disposed of at profitable prices. This leads to an eco- 
nomic depression, or a halting of the processes of industry until consump- 
tion again catches up with production. The socialists point to our recur- 
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ring economic crises as proof of this doctrine of “overproduction.” They 
contend that crises are inevitable under modem capitalism, and that they 
are becoming steadily worse. As they will finally become intolerable, 
capitalism, says Marx, carries within itself the seeds of its own destmction. 

A final principle of Marxian socialism is that of the class struggle along 
economic lines. History records the old and continuous story of the in- 
evitable conflict between masters and slaves and between lords and serfs. 
The Industrial Revolution created an irremovable and ever-widening gulf 
between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, i.e., between capitalists and 
workers. Scientific socialism does not preach revolution so much as it 
regards it as unavoidable. As the middle class disappears with increasing 
concentration of ownership on the one hand, and a growing propertyless 
class on the other, the conflict of interests between the two extremes m 
society will become more and more intense. The dispossessed workers wi 
finally rise in their might. By sheer power of numbers, they will take pos- 
session of the instruments of production and operate them collectively. 
The “wage slavery” of modem industrialism will then be eliminated by the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Such were the basic assumptions and fundamental conclusions oi Uas 
Kapital.” This mere outline of the underlying principles of Marxism is 
obviously too brief to state them thoroughly and with sufficient quahfica- 

Criticism of Marxism. One of the weakest links in the Marxian 
doctrine is the labor theory of value, which has been abandoned by ne<> 
classicists. Even if it be admitted that labor is the ultimate source of all 
wealth and that capital itself is stored-up labor, the fact remains that 
roundabout production, or labor aided by capital, is more productive than 
labor unaided or directly applied. The socialist himself will admit the 
superior productivity of capitalistic labor, but he demands the collective 
ownership and operation of capital on the grounds that labor, in the firs 
instance, has produced all capital. Labor as a measure of value is even more 
diflficult to defend than labor as the source of all value. Marx assumes 
homogeneous units of labor, like the clock hours of an unskilled worker the 
number of which would determine the value of a coat or a book, ms 
abstraction is impractical as a measure of costs of production. The labor 
theory of value also minimizes the factor of demand, as influenced by the 
divergent desires of consumers. Of what value is the product of a given 
number of labor units if no one has any desire for it? Marx merely as- 
sumes that the* good is socially desirable and does not provide for varymg 

degrees of utility. . , c 

The Marxian concept of overproduction needs considerable refinement. 

Although there can be specific misdirected production or general over- 
supply in the sense of more goods than can be disposed of at cost pnces. 
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general overproduction, as previously indicated in our discussion of un- 
employment, is impossible in the sense that more goods can be produced 
than can be consumed. If such were possible, “production” could no 
longer be properly defined as the creation of want satisfaction in economic 
goods. On the other hand, the socialist is probably correct in his contention 
that greater equality of income would have a stabilizing effect on industry 
by increasing the effective demands of workers. There may be under- 
consumption, overinvestment, and misdirected production, even though 
general overproduction is impossible. 

Although a gr^ng concentration in industry may be taking place, it 
does not follow t^ the middle class is disappearing or that society can be 
divided arbitrarily into two liostile groups of exploiting bourgeoisie and 
exploited proletariat. Today, the stock of many great corporations is 
widely held by thousands of small stockholders. Again, the laboring class 
is materially better off now than at the time when Karl Marx wrote “Das 
Kapital.” In spite of the persistent inadequacy of the wages of a large 
portion of our laboring population to keep up with rising standards of liv- 
ing, the long-run tendency of real wages and .actual planes of living has 

been upward in capitalistic countries. 

36-9. Utopian and Christian Socialism. Although socialists are united 
in their indictment of capitalism and in their proposal to substitute col- 
lective o^vnership and operation of the instruments of production for in- 
dividual enterprise and private-property rights, they differ widely among 
themselves as to other proposals and as to methods by which this main 
objective of socialism is to be accomplished. Hence it will be necessary to 
outline different schools of socialism, most of which stem from Marx, al- 
though some of them precede and differ from Marxism. 

The term “utopian socialism” is generally restricted to a small group of 
writers who lived in the closing years of the eighteenth century and the 
opening years of the nineteenth century. These include Saint-Sinaon, 
Fourier, and Proudhon in France, and Robert Owen in England. Inspired 
by the philosophers of the French Revolution, they dreamed of an ideal 
society in which voluntary cooperation would replace competition and 
coercion. This movement expressed itself in numerous communistic so- 
cieties, such as New Harmony in Indiana and Brook Farm in New England. 

As a reaction against the fantastic and atheistic character of some 
proposals of early utopian socialists, Christian socialism emerged. It 
developed in England under the leadership of F. D. Maurice, J. M. Ludlow, 
and Charles Kingsley. It stressed the immoral, rather than the uneco- 
nomic, character of our present industrial system. It preached the gospel 
of the brotherhood of man and the dignity of labor. The first great socialist 
was He who enunciated the fundamental commandment that man should 
love his neighbor as himself. Christian socialism spent itself in human- 
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itarian legislation and in the development of higher ideals in industry. It 
sought to carry the Golden Rule into economic society. 

36-10. State Socialism and Fabian Socialism. State socialism has been 
regarded as the practical application of scientific or Marxian socialism. 

It may be said to date from the Congress of Eisenach in 1872. State so- 
cialism has sometimes been termed ^^socialism of the chair because of the 
advocacy of its doctrines by certain German professors of economics. It 
magnifies the importance of the state as the fundamental social institution 
and proposes to extend governmental functions to industry . State socialism 
favors the public ownership and operation of basic industries, and the alloca- 
tion of productive resources among their alternative uses according to plan. 

Whereas scientific or Marxian socialism is revolutionary, Fabian so- 
cialism is evolutionary. The Fabian Society of London was organized in 
1884 by a small group of English intellectuals. The name was derived 
from the Roman general, Fabius Cunctator, or the delayer. The abandon- 
ment of his waiting policy in the campaign against Hanmbal, the Car- 
thaginian general, brought disaster to the Roman republic. In a similar 
manner, popular education is regarded by Fabians as a necessary prepara- 
tion for socialism. It would be unfortunate for it to come to pass before 
the great mass of citizens were ready for it. Hence a keen critic of modem 
industrial society has characterized the Fabian socialists as those who pray, 
“Give us socialism, O Lord, but not in our time.” 

Fabian socialism teaches that socialism is to come by the gradual process 
of peaceful change through education, rather than by the sudden method 
of violent revolution. It points out that monopolies are becoming more 
and more prevalent and that governmental regulation is constantly widen- 
ing. It is but a step from regulation to socialization, and Fabian socialists 
propose the gradual nationalization of all important industries. Thus 
socialism will come almost unconsciously. 

Fabian socialists include such brilliant writers as H. G. Wells, George 
Bernard Shaw, and Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 

36-11. Guild Socialism. Guild socialism was a more recent but more 
ephemeral cult of socialism. It may be regarded as a hybird of socialistic 
theory and trade-union machinery. It developed in England as a reaction 
against the centralized bureaucracy of state socialism. G. D. H. Cole was 
one of its chief expositors and advocates. 

Guild socialists claimed that the factory system had robbed the worker 
of his independence, and that the machine process had stifled the joy of 
workmanship. Like John Ruskin and William Morris, they ideaUzed the 
craftsmanship of the medieval guilds and revolted against the modem 
regimentation of the worker and the standardization of his product. 

The guild socialist’s plea was for self-government in industry, which, it 
was felt, could not be accomplished under state socialism, because the latter 
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would necessitate the autocratic control of industry by cabinet imnistera 
or state departments of industry. Guild socialism would use the ad- 
ministrative machinery of modem trade unions, but in some mystenous 
way it would breathe into them the spirit of the medieval craftsman. It 
was not a revolt against the machine process itself, however, such as RusIm 
and Morris voiced in their writings, or as Gandhi has preached in India. 

Under guild socialism, foremen would be elected by the workers, and 
there would be shop committees and works coimcils. A national guild 
congress would represent the workers of the various industries in some such 
way as the American Federation of Labor represents the different groups 
of workers in thrUnited States. Professional and clerical groups, how- 
ever, would also be represented. Thus there would be guilds of physicians 
and teachers, as well as guilds of carpenters and miners. 

Guild sociaUsm proposed an industrial, as well as a territorial, repre- 
sentation; it planned an economic, as well as a political, democracy. A 
dual concept of the state was involved. Some concepts of guild socialism 
found their way into Fascism and Nazism, but in perverted forms. 

36-12. Syndicalism. Syndicalism is sometmes incorrectly classified as 
a radical type of socialism, because most syndicalists accept the socialistic 
indictment of capitalism and the leading theories of Karl Marx. But they 
stress economic, rather than political, action. Syndicalism has also come 
to be regarded as a revolutionary type of labor organization, because it 
favors industrial unions instead of trade unions, and direct action or vio- 
lence, instead of peaceful collective bargaining. Syndicalism seeks the 
overthrow of capitalism, rather than merely higher wages and improved 

working conditions. ... 

Syndicalism proposes one big union of all workers and the elimination 
of the present political state. It ignores the legislative activities of nu- 
merous socialistic groups that look toward a gradual nationalization of 
industry. Syndicalists advocate the general strike and condone the weapon 
of sabotage. They accept the Marxian principle of class struggle and 
eagerly await the economic revolution of all workers of the world, which is 
to be sudden and violent. 

The new industrial state is to function through local bodies of workers 
and their national representatives. Syndicalism differs from guild socialism 
in that it is revolutionary, not evolutionary. Moreover, it does not propose 
industrial representation in addition to political representation, but in 
lieu of it. Control is to be in the hands of the workers who are numerically 
the strongest group under a dictatorship of the proletariat, achieved by 
violent revolution. There is- much in common between syndicalists and 
communists, both of whom claim to be Marxists. 

36-13. Meaning of Sovietism and Bolshevism. Sovietism, in the stnct 
sense of the word, refers to a form of industrial or occupational represen- 
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tation, in contrast to political or territorial representation. Soviets are 
workers’ councils, elected by the workers in specific occupations to repre- 
sent them in the local and national assemblies. Thus in the Soviet Union 
there are both local soviets and provincial soviets. 

Bolshevism merely means majority. Bolsheviki was the term applied 
to those who, at the Socialist Party Congress in London in 1903, repre- 
sented the majority, favoring direct action on the part of a militant revolu- 
tionary group. They held that the seizure of power by the proletariat need 
not await the development of a highly organized industrial society, but 
might be effected by a small, well-disciplined minority, using its power to 
combat the bourgeoisie and to accelerate the achievement of socialism. 
In the Russian revolution of 1917 the Bolshevists were not the majority, 
but a very militant minority that succeeded in gaining control of the Rus- 
sian government. It is often the case in revolutions that small groups, 
well organized and disciplined, succeed in dominating the situation. The 
former “Bolshevik party” in Russia changed its name to the “Communist 
party” in 1920, and has been designated accordingly ever since. 

36-14. Achievements of Socialism. A sketch of the development of 
socialism is difficult because of the existence of so many different types and 
movements. The First World War and the Russian revolution ^vided 
socialists still further. A proper appraisal of their strength must include 
such an allied movement as that of the British Labor party. 

Indirect accomplishments of socialism are perhaps of more importance 
than its direct achievements. Thus socialism has often revealed itself as 
the voice of social unrest speaking against existing evils and in favor of laws 
such as social insurance, progressive income and inheritance taxes, and the 
public ownership of utilities. An appraisal of the strength of socialism 
must include not only its allied movements, but also its indirect influences. 

At the present time, however, socialism is not merely the economic 
philosophy of a small group of visionary idealists, but the practical political 
conviction of a large number of statesmen and voters. There are one or 
more socialist parties in every important nation. Socialists of some type 
are now in control of the government in many parts of the world. 

36-16. International Workingmen’s Associations. Socialism has been 
an international, rather than a national, movement. Hence it calls upon 
the workers of all nations to stop capitaUstic warfare and to umte m a new 
war against capitalism itself. The first such international appeal was that 

of the “Communist Manifesto” issued in 1848. , . .od i,- u 

An International Workingmen’s Association was formed in 18M, w c 
developed into what was known as the First International. It endure m- 
til disrupted by the crisis of the Franco-Prussian War and by a schism b^ 
tween Marxian socialists and communist anarchists under the leadership 
of the Russian radical, Bakunin. 
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The Second International was inaugurated in Paris in 1889 as a protest 
against militarism. The triumph of nationalism during the First World 
War meant the temporary breakdown of this Second International, which 
was not revived until after the cessation of hostilities. 

The Third, or Communist, International was organized in Moscow in 
1919. It is a reaction against political and evolutionary socialism. A 
product of Russian Bolshevism, it sought to spread to other lands the sys- 
tem of soviets or workers' coimcils. Conservative socialists refused to af- 
filiate themselves with the Third International, or Comintern, but have 
clung to the Second International. The Comintern was formally dissolved 
in 1943, in the nuSst of the Second World War. But there is a strong like- 
lihood that it will be revived'in the postwar era. The “common front” of 
socialists and communists against Fascism and Nazism was merely a war 
measure. It was succeedetl by the “cold war” of propaganda and political 
pressure between eastern totalitarian states and western democracies. 

36-16. British Labor Party. The British Labor party is a complex of 
trade-union machinery and socialistic principles. Its policy is opportu- 
nistic, but constitutional. It savors more of .Fabian and guild social^m 
than of Marxian or state socialism. The program of the British Labor 
party includes the nationalization the Bank of England, the railroads, 
mines, and other large industries, as well as the socialization of extensive 
private holdings of land. Strict governmental regulation is proposed for 
what industries are left to individual enterprise. The reduction of eco- 
nomic inequality is sought through progressive income and inheritance 
taxes. Strong belief in social insurance is maintained and opposition is 
expressed to any reduction in its scope and benefits. 

The British Labor party has long been a powerful factor in national 
politics. During the last generation, it grew more rapidly and more con- 
sistently than any other party in Great Britain. By 1924, the British Labor 
party had become the strongest single party. Consequently, it was called 
upon to form a coalition ministry. Ramsay MacDonald, as leader of the 
Labor party, became Prime Minister of England, which office he held al- 
most continuously for the following decade. 

In the national election of July, 1945, the British Labor party again re- 
ceived the mandate of the people to form the government, by winnmg an 
actual majority of the seats in the House of Commons for the first time m 
its history of nearly forty years. It won the election on a platfo^ropos- 
ing the extension of nationalization in Great Britain. The 5,000-worcl 
declaration of its poUcies in the party platform reaffirmed their endorse- 
ment of such items as the following: (1) nationalization of the 
England; (2) public ownership of fuel and power industries; (3) public 
ownership of inland transportation by land, water, and air; (4) public 
ownership of iron and steel industries; (5) public supervision of monopolies 
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and cartels; (6) state aid to export trade; (7) planned investment in es- 
sential industries imder a National Investment Board. 

Within a year after taking control of the government in 1945, the British 
Labor party had nationalized the Bank of England, British air transport, 
and the coal mines. NationaUzation was accompUshed on the basis of fair 
compensation to private owners and not by confiscation. In general, it 
proceeded according to the principles of gradualness acceptable to Fabian 
socialists, and was carried out by orderly, democratic means, rather than 
by direct action and confiscation, as was done in the Russian revolution 
of 1917. Not only tactics and procedure, but also immediate objectives of 
the British Labor party differed significantly from those of the Communist 
party in Soviet Russia. They thus distinguished sharply the movement 
toward socialism in Great Britain from the development of state socialism 
in Soviet Russia, which will be described in the concluding chapter. 

36-17. Capitalism and Socialism. Students of economic problems may 
agree with the socialists’ indictment of capitalism without accepting so- 
cialism as the best way out of the dilemma. Moreover, they may accept 
the ideals of sociaUsm without believing that socialism will successfully 
bring them to pass. One must admit the economic and human wastes of 
the capitalistic system. One may admire the attempt of democratic so- 
cialists to substitute public service for the profits motive. It is necessary, 
however, to raise constantly the practical question as to the effectiveness 
of socialism in practice. Neither the success nor the failure of socialistic 
developments in Great Britain, as claimed by the adherents to, or opponents 
of, the British Labor party, would serve as proof of their applicability m 
other countries, particularly in the capitalistic United States. 

Although socialism may gradually improve human behavior, we live m 
an acquisitive society. Self-interest is an instinctive force and the profits 
motive a powerful incentive. It is possible and desirable, however, that our 
inherent or acquired desire to win social recognition can be expre^ed m 
some other way than in the mere accumulation of wealth. But it is doubt- 
ful that individuals will exert themselves so strenuously for the good ot 
society as for their own individual welfare and that of their immediate 

group, as socialists would have us believe. , f xu 

36-18. Fascism and Nazism. As a result of the overthrow of the 
fascist regime under Benito Mussolini in Italy and of the Nazi ‘ control by 
Adolf Hitler in Germany, fascist governments were limited to Spam and 
other minor states. Fascism again became a matter of histo^, at least 
for the time being, and a world problem of little contemporary sipiificanc^ 
But ideologies and doctrines are not destroyed by war. They live on an 
may even win new advocates and disciples in the suffering and chaos grow- 
ing out of total war. Although the enemies of the fascist powers were 

^ Abbreviation of National Socialism. 
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victorious in a military sense, they have by no means uprooted fascist 
doctrines. People in defeated fascist countries may indeed be denving a 
certain degree of vicarious satisfaction from seeing their fascist ideologies 

perpetuated among their conquerors. 

It is, therefore, necessary, in an analysis of current economic problems, 
also to examine the doctrines of Fascism, for they contain many chal- 
lenging doctrinaire proposals for dealing with both political and economic 

issues facing various countries today. - t-. • 

It is somewhat difficult to formulate a precise definition of Fascism, since 
in practice it has taken on different forms and various meanings in de- 
ferent countries.*^o some people, any movement that is repugnant to 
them is called “fascist.” The old Roman word maaa^^ 

P ,.rrAiinflin p r nn Vy iifith fi nmiepting h]ade.'~Tor fascists this symbol 
eS^ssed rigid discipline fbward national unity, impressed upon divergent 
elements in the political state. (Incidentally, it is the symbol of national 

unity contained on the old American 10-cent piece.) „ 

36-19. Fascism and Marxism. Ideologically, Fascism differs basically 
Jrom Marxian socialism and communism. Fascists denounce the hamper- 
'^ing effect of industrial and class antagonisms on production; they hold that 
^class struggle in the Marxian sense militates against that unity of purpose 
vV‘’so essential to the effective functioning of modern industrial society, based 
^ .on minute division of labor. Fascists also maintain that the Marxian 
Ng division of society into hostile classes, the capitalist and the proletanat, 
^ is not in accordance with present-day reality, with its many divergen 
^ economic groups and categories. 

? Fascism would seek to unite all divergent interests under a powerfu 
^ national ideal. This necessitates subordinating private control over ec<> 
nomic processes to public or political control, i.e., the control of an all- 
powerful state. Individual and class interests are subordinated to the ideal 
of group solidarity and group cooperation. “Commonweal over individual 
well-being” and “The individual is nothing, the people (Volk) are evep^- 
thing,” were popular Nazi slogans that epitomized fascist ideology. Under 
Nazism in Germany, perhaps even more so than in fascist Italy, t e 
ideal of state power, as well as that of group solidarity, was developed. 
It found extreme expression in doctrines of racial purity, Aryan superior- 
ity, and anti-Semitism. _ 

Fascism requires state supervision of all activities relating to national 
well-being. The fascist state, moreover, is not interpreted in the Marxian 
sense as the product of irreconcilable class antagonisms, but is regarded 
as an organic, dynamic being. It has an existence apart Rom the people 
in the state, even as a business corporation has a legal existence separate 
from the stockholders. The expression “the_corpoi:ata-state suggests 
this analogy between the concept of the fascist state and a corporate lega 

entity. 
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Whereas the philosophy of communism is based on the theory of the de- 
velopment of a classless society, with the eventual withering away of the 
political state, Fascism recognizes the continued existence of class dif- y 
ferentiation and class stratification within the state. Through t he exercise sy 
of state authority it seeks to coerce the stratified classes into a coherent 
and cooperative entity. 

While Marxian commimism is an international doctrine. Fascism is 
.^distinctly natioimlistip. The fascist doctrine of national unity and strength 
y/' finds expression in the advocacy of increased population, national self- 
sufficiency, and military power as the s 5 Tnbol of national prestige. It is 
also revealed in intensified patriotism and the development of a strong 
feeling of sovereign rights of nations, which may easily grow into an ag- 
gressive spirit of intolerant superiority. 

36-20. Fascism and Capitalism. The fascist interpretation of the state 
implies the negation of the concept of democracy, in which the state is 
viewed as the servant of the people and as existing primarily to safeguard 
the rights of individuals. Political authority under Fascism centers in a 
single legally recognized political party, the aristocracy of the elite, with a 
dictator at its head. 

The economic organization of fascist society is conditioned largely by 
the broad political objectives of the nation. “For the statesman or the 
citizen there can be no more than a technical separation of the field of 
economics from that of politics. Every aspect of life merges into and is 
conditioned by the rest.” i Some students have related the development 
of fascist doctrines to monopolistic capitalism, controlling large segments 
of industry, and finally obtaining control of government itself with a view 
to promoting their own interests and to perpetuating their power. 

The foregoing r4sum6 of fascist doctrines suggests that in most modem 
capitalist countries, with their trend toward monopolies and big businesses 
and their social stratifications, there are fascist elements that would seize 
and use the authority of the state to achieve their power objectives by the 
exercise of force and threats of force, under the guise of national imity and 
harmony. Some would invoke state power to protect their property in- 
terests, avowedly against the threats of socialism and communism. Others, 
in the alleged interest of national unity, would seek to use the authority of 
the state to curb the increasing power of organized labor. Still others, 
seemingly, would strive to promote national purity by expoundmg doc- 
trines of racial supremacy in one form or another. Behind all such pro- 
posals and doctrines for dealing with modem economic, social, and political 
problems lurks a certain amount of fascist ideology of superionty and 
force, even though this would no doubt be vehemently denied by their 

proponents. 

> Finer, Herman, “Mussolini’s Italy,” p. 168, Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 

New York, 1935. 
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Fascism is a world-wide movement, with more or less powerful Fascist elements 
in almost every capitalist country; and practically all the careful students of the 
subject are agreed that there is grave danger that the United States may adopt 
some form of Fascist government eventually.* 

If such an eventuality were to arise, it would spell the end of our demo- 
cratic institutions and result in the substitution of the philosophy of super- 
power and force for the philosophy of individualism, on which our capital- 
istic social order has been established. Sinclair Lems’s novel “It Can t 
Happen Here” is an imaginary picture of what might happen in the United 
States in the notifto distant future under a fascist government. 

Guide Questions on Text 

1. Explain and illustrate tke nature of social utopias. 

2. Account for the development of utopian writings. ^ 

3. ‘‘Social unrest is a characteristic of a dynamic society.'* 

a. Explain what is meant by “social unrest" and “dynamic society." 

b. Do you agree with the above quotation? Reasons. 

4. How may social unrest express itself? Is it good or bad? Why? 

5. What are the basic tenets of socialism? 

6. Distinguish between state socialism and anarchism. 

7. Evaluate critically the socialist's indictment of capitalism. 

8. Summarize the basic jiroposals of socialism. 

9. Criticize the socialbt slogan “production for use and not for profit. 

10. How would wages be determined under socialism? 

11. What is the function of prices in a socialized economy? r? ^ > 

12. Marxian socialism has been referred to as “scientific" socialism. Explain. 

13. Summarize the basic doctrines of Marxian socialism. 

14. Criticize the Marxian theory of surplus value and theory of overproduction. 

15 Distinguish among the various schools of socialism. 

16. Explain what is meant by sovietism, Bolshevism, and communism as applied tc 
Soviet Russia. 

17. What is Fascism? Compare with Nazism. 

18. “Ideologically, Fascism differs basically from Marxian socialism and commu- 
nism." Explain and illustrate. 

19. What evidence is there of fascist ideology in the United States r .... « 

20 What dangers to our traditional institutions are contained in fascist doctrines. 


Topics for Investigation 


1 . 

2 . 


3. 

4. 


Functions of prices in a socialized economy. 

Methods of socialization by democratic means. 

Socialist incentives to productive efficiency. 

Similarities and differences between socialistic developments m 


Great Britain and 


the Soviet Union. 

5. Determination of capital formation under sociahsm. 

6. Progress of socialism in last century. 

7. Socialism in Europe compared with the United States. 

* IsB, John, “Economics,” p. 664,’Harper A Brothers, New York, 1946. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 


economic RIVALRY: THE SOVIET ECONOMY AND ITS 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

37-1. Differences and Similarities. Before considering the problems 
arising out of economic relaftons between the Soviet planned economy an 
capitalistic economies, some understanding of nature 
of the Soviet economic system is necessary. The present Soviet econo y 
differs basicaUy in its objectives, as well as in its orpnizational structure, 
from our peacetime capitalistic economy. Hence the methods of dealing 
with internal problems in the Soviet Union relating to the pricing process 
money and credit controls, wages, employment, foreign trade, capital 
formation, and the allocation of productive resources in 
fer from those normally prevailmg m a capitalistic society. Ho , 
during the Second World War our governmentally directed economy 
^ showed many similarities with the working principles of the Soviet eco- 
nomic system: “Similarity of objectives results in a similanty of problems 
and ways of meeting them.” i Wartime rationing of civilian goods, wage 
and price controls, priorities and allocation of strategic matenals were a 
measures that had their- prototypes in the Soviet ecpnomy. 

But after the close of the Second World War, with the reconversion of 
our economy to a peacetime basis and the progressive relinquishing of 
wartime governmental controls, the essential differences between the 
Soviet economy and our capitalistic economy became increasingly ap- 
parent. They caused some critics to view the Soviet system as a menace 
to the institutions of capitalism, while others accepted them as a chal- 
lenge A better all-around understanding of the organization and operation 
of the Soviet system is essential, if we would allay apprehension and seek 
to develop mutually beneficial peacetime economic relations between 
Soviet Russia and the capitalistic world, in general, and between the 
United States and Russia, in particular. , ^ 

Moreover, such an understanding would also suggest that ^ej.ype ol 
i authoritarian or state socialism existing in the Soviet Umon offers no ac- 
1 ceptable solution for the many economic problems confronting our capita - 
■ istic economy today, which have been analyzed in the preceding chapters. 

iLanoe, Oscar, Working Principles of the Soviet Economy, in “U.S.S.K. and the 
War/^ p. 38, Russian Economic Institute, New York, 1943. 
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The Soviet economic system, popularly but erroneously called “commu- 
nism,” is so completely different from the basic institutions of capitalism 
that it makes very little, if any, appeal as an alternative, even though one 
may fully recognize the many difficulties facing the continued smooth 
functioning of our capitalistic system. The cu^ent economic ^^p^ 
not one of evaluating the Soviet economy as ah alternative to our capital-^ 
istic society, but rather one of understanding the Soviet system, with, a | 
view to developing harmonious peacetime relations between two rivals 
systems. The rivalry need not be hostile, as some would have us believe, ' 
buFcah Be peaceful. Basically it necessitates abiding by the “rules of the 
game” arrived at by mutual agreement between the Soviet government 
and that of the United States. 

As we have seen in the preceding chapters, even in capitalistic countries, 
social control and public guidance in both domestic and international 
economic affairs are superseding the era of traditional economic liberalism 
and laissez favre. Particularly in the development of commercial relations 
between two different economic systems, governments, whether demo- 
cratic or authoritarian, must create the structural foundation on which in- 
dividual traders in capitalistic countries may establish commercial re- 
lations with a state trading monopoly, such as that of the Soviet Union. 
A primary requisite for the creation of such a framework is the mutual 
understanding of the essential characteristics of the two rival economic 
systems. While the present chapter is devoted to an analysis of the Soviet 
economic system and its international economic relations, it is assumed that 
the student is familiar with the basic principles governing the functionmg 
of our present-day capitalistic system, and the role played by government 
in giving direction to the economic activities of our society. 

37-2. Historical Development. Since the October Revolution, m 1917, f 
the Soviet economy has undergone several sigmficant changes, until today; 
(1948) it has reached the stage of state socialism.^ In the strict Marxia^ 
sense, pure communism has not yet been realized in Soviet Russia— nor i^ 
there much indication that it will be achieved in the foreseeable future! 
According to Marxian doctrine, communism will be attained only after 
society has passed through the necessary evolutionary stages. Nikolai 
Lenin, interpreter of Marx and fearless leader of the Russian revolution, 
recognized four such stages in the transition from capitalism to ultimate 
communism, namely, (1) capitalism, (2) dictatorship of the proletanat, 

(3) socialism, (4) communism. ^ 

As a result of the October Revolution, in 1917, capitalism wm over- 
thrown in Russia, and according to communist spokesmen, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat was established. But this theoretical proletanan 
dictatorship in reality has become the dictatorship of the Comm^ist 
(Bolshevik) party, regarding itself the vanguard of the proletanat. It has 
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been the only legally recognized political party in the Soviet Union since 
the October Revolution. 

Article 126 of the Soviet constitution of 1936 defines the Communist 
party as “the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to strengthen 
and develop the socialist system and the leading core of all organizations 
of the working people, both public and state.” While in 1941 the Soviet 
Union had an estimated population of 192.7 million, the Communist party 
had a membership of only about 2.5 million, or 1.3 per cent of the total 

population. , , , • r 

With the abolition of private ownership of land and the nationalization 
of basic indust^, the foundation was laid for the creation of a new social 
and economic order in Sdviet Russia. But before socialism could be 
achieved, the dictatorship of the proletariat, in the form of the Communist 
party dictatorship, sought to suppress and “liquidate” the remainder of 
the capitalist or bourgeois class. When the party in control felt that these 
objectives of the dictatorship had been achieved, it set about to reorganize 
the Soviet economy, with a view to developing socialism as the next neces- 
sary stage to ultimate communism. 

This movement toward attaining the third stage in the transition from 
capitalism to communism had its inception with the First Five-year Plan, 
which began in 1928-1929 and reached a climax with the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1936. Prior to 1928 the Soviet Union had sought to restore 
that which had been destroyed as a result of the First World War and the 
civil war that followed. The New Economic PoUcy was adopted in 1921, 
reintroducing a certain amount of private trade for personal profit. This 
was viewed as a strategic retreat by Communist leaders in order to gain 
time to develop a comprehensive socioeconomic plan for the socialist re- 
construction of the Soviet economy. But, as we shall see later, the govern- 
ment did not relinquish its monopoly of foreign trade, in spite of the many 
concessions it made to private enterprise under the New Economic Policy. 
During the period of so-called “war communism” from 1918 to 1921, when 
civil war raged in Soviet Russia, forceful requisitioning of supplies had been 
resorted to by the government, but this was subsequently replaced by a 
tax in kind on agricultural products. Peasants were permitted to sell any 

surplus products they might have in open markets. 

Under the New Economic Policy the Soviet government also reintroduced 
\ a monetary unit, legally related to gold, in order to facilitate the develc^ 
\ment of commerce and trade. The period from 1921 to 1928 was us^ by 
the government to make preliminary surveys and studies, under the State 
Planning Commission (Gosplan) created in 1921, which were necessary as a 
basis for inaugurating a program of planned production and distnbution 
for the country as a whole. With the inception of the First Five-year Plan 
for industrialization of the ba’feically agricultural Soviet economy, private 
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trade was restricted more and more, while the remnants of the former 
propertied classes were ‘^liquidated/^ Then began the intensive drive 
toward achieving state socialism in Soviet Russia. But it has developed 
as an authoritarian socialism, with strong centralized governmental control 
over all phases of economic activity, and not the type of democratic so- 
cialism envisaged by liberal socialists. However, the Soviet economy, as 
it has evolved under the several Five-year Plans, is based on Marxian 
principles of socialist (not commimist) production and distribution, as 
outlined in the preceding chapter. 

37-3. Socialist Production. Since, according to Marxian doctrine, 
socialism will develop out of capitalism through the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the leaders of the Soviet government have set about to create 
the economic prerequisites of a sociaUzed economy. This has necessitated, 
in particular, the rapid industrialization of the Soviet Union, and the de- 
velopment of the advanced production techniques of capitalist countries. 
The motives behind the industrialization drive under the several Five-1 
year Plans were both political and economic. They aimed at achieving! 
national security and national defense against threats of mechanized at- 
tack, particularly by Nazi Germany, as well as at improving the national 
well-being of the Soviet masses. 

The capitalistic method of production implies the creation and use of 
capital goods by the process of saving and investing. But this should not 
be confused with capitalism, which is based on private ownership of cap- 
ital. Although the Soviet Union, in its planned program of socialist de- 
velopment, has adopted the techniques of production evolved under 
capitalism, the industries of the country are neither privately owned nor 
operated for private profit. With minor exceptions, private ownership of 
capital goods has been abolished in the Soviet Union. 

When the First Five-year Plan was begun in 1928, the country, as pre- 
viously noted, was still primarily agricultural. The Russian peasants were 
highly individualistic, pursuing their traditional methods of strip farming 
on small land holdings. Many peasants had conie into possession of land 
at the time of the revolution. In general, peasants were secure in their 
possession of land so long as they put it to productive use. But they were 
not permitted either to sell or to lease their holdings to others. Private 
ownership in land, as previously indicated, wa^_alsp abolished in Russia at 
the time of the October Revolution in 1917. 

The primitive methods of farming small parcels of land by individual 
peasants militated against the use of modem agricultural machinery in the 
cultivation of the soil. Mechanization of agriculture sought to increase the 
per-acre crop yield and so to release a portion of the peasants' labor force 
for industrial employment. Small-scale farming also tended to perpetuate 
an individualistic spirit among the peasants, in the face of the conscious 
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effort of the Soviet government to break down class barriers between in- 
dustrial and agricultural workers, and to create a socialized order of 

society. , , 

Consequently, in the early thirties, shortly after the inception of the 
First Five-year Plan, agricultural production in the Soviet Union w^ ^.Iso 
reorganized along socialistic lines. “An intensive drive was begun by the 
govemiheht'io create coopefative collective farms, by inducing individual 
peasants to pool their separate land holdings into large collective umts, 
which could be cultivated with modem agricultural machinery. Moreover, 
many large state farms were organized to serve as experimental units for 
the development of the most advanced techniques of agricultural pro- 
duction. ’ , „ • f 

The compulsory reorganization of agriculture into collective farms in- 
vited both active and passive resistance from many peasants referred to 
as “kulaks.” ^ Kulaks were those peasants who had acquired some pos- 
sessions, such as a horse or two cows, under the comparative economic 
freedom enjoyed for the duration of the New Economic Policy, and who 
opposed the collectivization of their property. But their opposition to 
collectivization was ruthlessly crushed by the government; and the kulaks, 
as a class, were “liquidated” by execution or deportation. Eventually, the 
government was able to demonstrate the superiority of collective agri- 
culture over individualistic agricultural production methods, but at an 
iuntold cost in human suffering. 

With the development of collectivized agriculture, millions of peasants 
also left the land to find work in new Soviet industries growing up in vari- 
ous parts of the Soviet Union under the several Five-year Plans. As col- 
lectivized agriculture improved, the food shortage that had existed in the 
earlier years of agricultural reorganization, and which had required food 
rationing throughout the country since 1929, was gradually overcome. 
By 1935 the Soviet government was able to abolish rationing of most basic 
foodstuffs, and in 1936 rationing of consumers’ goods, in general, w^ dis- 
continued. But rationing of consumers’ goods was reintroduced in the 
Soviet economy shortly after the Nazi invasion in 1941; it was continued 
even beyond the duration of the war, until peacetime production of con- 
sumers’ goods could be sufficiently expanded to make derationmg feasible. 

37-4. Distribution of Income under Socialism. The directives to pro- 
duction in the Soviet Union are laid down in its socioeconomic plan. 
Expenditures to induce the planned volume of production are carefully 
budpteCm'adyahce"; and prices of products are fixed by governmental 
agencies to cover planned outlays and a margin of markup, in the form of a 
turnover ta^^^^ K is thus analogous to a monopoly profit 

‘ Literally, kulak means a fist, and was a term appUed derisively to any thrifty, pros- 
perous peasants. 
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accruing to the government, and is available for further investment ac- 
cording to plan. It has represented the primary source of budgetary rev- 
enue of the Soviet government. In 1941 it amounted to 63.2 per cent of the 
national budget receipts of the Soviet Union. But its relative importance 
declined during the war because of restricted internal trade. 

Wages are paid to different classes of workers on a sliding scale, "niey 
are' Intended to measure roughly the productive contribution of individual 
workers. A certain degree of competition for the services of labor among 
managers of industrial units of individual plants has served as an indicator 
of the importance attached to individual workers, relative to their abun- 
dance or scarcity. Thus a basis has been provided for wage differentials 
in the Soviet Union, approximating differences in both quantity and 
quality of output. Piece rates, rather than time rates, have been widely 
adopted, particularly under ihe several Five-yen r Plans, while incentive 
wages in the form of bonuses play an important role m the Soviet wage 
structure. Wage scales ranged from 1 to 20 in 1940. But wh^ the wages 
will buy, i.e., the share of r«'.l income going to wage earners, dopends not 
only on the money wages received but also on the prices of consumers 

goods, “fixed by the government. , . „ . 

Wage payments in the Soviet Union are thus basically established in 
accordance with the socialist principle of distribution according to quantity 
and quality of work performed and not, as under pure communism, ac- 
cording to need. Deed, rather than need, is emphasized m the prevailmg 

distribution of income in Soviet Russia. ^ i • 

37-6. Markets and Prices. Prior to the abolition of food rationing m 

the Soviet Union in 1935, workers were able to purchase a limited supp y 
of foodstuffs and items of clothing at govemmentally fixed pnees, in co- 
operative stores, of which they were members. These cooperatives were 
of two classes, namely, consumers’ cooperatives and closed cooperat . 
The closed cooperatives were limited in membership to workers in a par- 
ticular industrial plant, or state farm, while consumers T 

eluded workers in a variety of occupatu >ns in their membership. y 

accredited members were permitted to buy their rationed supplies at 

^Tri^ wtre^s^iEhed as to make avaUable to the lowest wag^j 

Smitted to purchase more than their rnttoed supplier 

Th^ thus had money to spend, but apparently no e^ inm e P ^ 
spend it, a situation very similar to that which prevailed mder mtioning 
and price control in the United States during the Second World War. In 
order to acquire some item of use with their excess spen^ng powe , 
normally high prices were offered for available foodstuffs m peasant mar- 
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kets. Hence, so-called speculative peasant markets developed in the Soviet 
Union. 

In order to curb this speculative market activity as far as possible, and 
at the same time to encourage systematic buying in governmental distrib- 
uting units, an increasing number of retail stores were established through- 
out the Soviet Union; they were called co mmerc ial or state stores. Con- 
sumers^ goods were placed on MleTh^fiese storesT)y'The guVer!iini6nt, but 
1 at higher prices than those prevailing for similar goods in the cooperatives. 
^Thus a large differential money wage was converted into a small differ- 
ential real wage. But in order to gradually make the money differential, 
'which was intaided to stimulate productive efficiency, a corresponding 
real differential, prices were progressively lowered in commercial stores as 
' labor productivity increased. With the abolition of rationing in 1935-1936, 
cooperative store prices^were raised slightly until they reached the de- 
creasing commercial store prices, and wages of the lower categories of wage 
earners were raised to compensate for the higher cooperative store prices. 

The resultant unitary price system, which showed price differentials for 
various items in different parts of the Soviet Union, differing mainly by an 
amount equal to transportation costs, continued until rationing and a 
jnultiple price system were reintroduced in 1941. 

: 37-6, Capital Formation in the Soviet Union. Through its control 
over the selling prices of consumers^ goods, as we have seen, the Soviet 
government is able to regulate, according to plan, the size of the capital 
fund to be used for investment purposes. The rate of capital formation in 
the'So^S U^ in other words, is not left to voluntary savings of in- 
dividuals, although a certain amount of saving has been carried on by in- 
dividual workers. It is difficult to determine in how far such “voluntary 
saving of funds was induced by the fact that, in the past, many workers 
earned surplus rubles, which they could not spend because of scarcity of 
consumers^ goods. 

The abolition of rationing during the years preceding the invasion of the 
Soviet Union in 1941 stimulated civilian consumption, but did not neces- 
sarily reduce the planned volume of saving and investment. Through its 
control over prices of consumers^ goods, relative to wages paid to labor, 
the government could divert any requisite portion of the national product 
into expansion of its planned capital formation. In other words, by adding 
to individual cost prices of consumers' goods an amount that would equal 
the planned volume of money savings, the government could mobilize as 
it saw fit the resources of the people for further investment. If, for in- 
stance, total wages paid out during a period of time equaled 100 billion 
rubles, of which wage fund it was planned to save and invest 30 billion 
rubles, it would merely be necessary to raise the aggregate prices of con- 
sumers' goods, which cost 70 billion rubles to produce, to 100 billion rubles, 
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to realize a 30 billion ruble profit or turnover tax, for further investment 
according to plan. “There appears no particular reason for resorting to 
direct taxation and issuing loans, when popular consumption can be equally 
well restrained by raising prices, but no doubt there are psychological con- 
siderations which make the government unwilling to let these methods of 
raising revenue fall into abeyance.” ‘ Consequently a certain amount of 
borrowing of the savings of the people, in addition to both income and turn- 
over taxes, has been resorted to by the Soviet government to meet its in- 
vestment requirements. But voluntary saving plays a minor role m cap- 

ital formation in the Soviet Union. ^ 

37-7. Ideal of Economic Equality. The Soviet Union, as we have seen, 
is developing its socialized economy, based on rewarding individual in- 
itiative according to an approximate measure of productivity. But, as 
Lenin has expressed it, distribution according to deed, rather than need, is 
formal, but not real equality. Ultimately, it has been maintained by 
Soviet spokesmen, socialism will lead to a higher order m society, where, 
because of man’s scientific progress and achievements, material scarcity 
will be largely overcome. The development of atomic energy for p^ce- 
time pursuits points to further harnessing of the forces of nature, vdth a 
view to overcoming material scarcity of consumption goods. As relative 
abundance is created, so that man’s basic needs may be easily satisfied, 
according to Marxian interpretation, the communist commonwealth will 
evolve out of socialism, where class differences will no longer exist, the 
political state will wither away, and the competitive struggle will yield to 
voluntary cooperation among producers and consumers. How niuch time 
will elapse before this higher phase of communism will be achieved in 
Soviet Russia, or as a matter of fact, anywhere else in the world, cannot be 
foretold. For the time being there appears to be less concern over the at- 
tainment of ideal communism anywhere among Soviet leaders than among 

utopian idealists in other lands. . v a • . tt * 

The building of socialism is the avowed objective ot the Soviet Umon. 
Article 4 of the Soviet constitution of 1936 states expUcitly that the 
socialist system of economy and the socialist ownership of the means a,nd 
instruments of production . . . constitute the economic foundation of the 
U.S.S.R.,’^ ^ while Article 12 reiterates that ^‘the principle applied in tne 
U S S R. is that of socialism: ‘From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work.’ ” This is in close conformity vdth the Marxian 
evolutionary doctrine, as interpreted by Lenin and his disciples. 

37-8. Administrative Features of the Soviet Constitution of 1936. .m- 
though the economic foundation of the Soviet Union, according to t s 

> Hubbard, L. E., “Soviet Money and Finance,” p. 191, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 

London, 1936. . « • i* ^ ur 

2 U.S.S.R. is an abbreviation of Union of Soviet Socialist Repubhcs. 
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constitution, consists of the collective ownership of the means of production, 
private ownership of income from work and voluntary savings, as well as 
household and personal effects, is protected by law. Work is the duty of 
every able-bodied citizen according to the principle, ‘^He who does not work, 
neither shall he eat.^^ 

а. Central Ooverninental Functions. The jurisdiction of the Federal state 
(U.S.S.R.) extends to external trade, national economic planning, taxation, 
and the administration of all important financial, industrial, agricultural, 
and commercial enterprises. It includes also jurisdiction over the mone- 
tary system, transportation and communication, social insurance, educa- 
tion, public he§j[Jh, and basic labor legislation. The 1944 amendment to 
the Soviet constitution of 1936 gives to each of the 16 Union republics the 
right to enter into direct relations with foreign states, to make treaties, to 
exchange diplomatic representatives and to form their own military or- 
ganization. This was interpreted by some critics as a strategic move by 
the Soviet Union to increase its voting strength in the postwar world or- 
ganization. It is significant that the central government continues its 
right to establish the general character of the foreign relations of the Union 
republics and the guiding principles governing their military organization.^ 

б. Civil Rights and Liberties in the Soviet Union. The constitution of 
1936 guarantees to every citizen the right to work as well as the right to 
planned leisure in the form of vacations with pay, admission to sanitar- 
iums, rest homes, etc. Moreover, the benefits of an elaborate system of 
social security, including old-age pensions and sick benefits, accrue to all 
citizens, regardless of sex. Women are accorded equal rights with men in 
all fields of economic, cultural, social, and political life. Citizenship rights 
are extended to all persons 18 years of age or over, regardless of race or 
nationality. Both freedom of religion and freedom of antireligious prop- 
aganda are recognized for all citizens. They are also assured the right to 
an education. Moreover, with certain qualifications set forth below, citi- 
zens are guaranteed freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and freedom 
of assembly. They are also guaranteed inviolability of person as well as of 
homes, while privacy of correspondence is protected by law. Universal 
military service is provided for in the constitution. 

c. Critical Observations on the Soviet Constitution. Although the con- 
stitution of 1936 theoretically represents a forward step toward what may 
be viewed as political liberalism and away from dictatorship, certain 
factors should not be overlooked in its evaluation. Even under the present 
constitution, the Soviet government is essentially a one-party govern- 
ment. Citizens are assured the right to unite in public organizations for 
economic, cultural, technical, and scientific purposes. But they may not 
legally organize political opposition to the Communist party, which party, 

1 Constitution of the U.S.S.R. (1936), Art. 14 as amended. 
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as previously indicated, is said to unite the most active and politically con- 
scious citizens from among the working class and other strata of the toilers.* 
It has been facetiously remarked that any number of political parties may 
exist in the Soviet Union, so long as the Commimist party is in power and 
the others in jail. 

Under the one-party system prevailing in the Soviet Union, the con- 
stitutional guarantee of \miversal, equal, and direct suffrage by secret bal- 
lot has been viewed by its critics as a legalized fiction. The rule of the 
majority in passing legislation is recognized in the Soviet constitution. 
Moreover, candidates for elective public office may be nominated by trade 
unions, cooperatives, youth organizations, and cultural societies, as well 
as by Communist party organizations. But organized political opposition 
to the Communist party is prohibited. 

Furthermore, the preamble to the rights of freedom of speech, the press, 
assembly, etc., reads,* “In order to strengthen the socialist system.” This 
lends itself to various interpretations, often reflecting the bias of the inter- 
preter. It may be construed to mean that these various civil liberties are 
esseiitifll to strengthening the socialist system. On the other hand it may 
also be interpreted to mean that the freedoms are allowed only in so far as 
they serve to strengthen the socialist system. Thus any adverse criticism 
of the socialist system that might tend to weaken it would not be tolerated 
in the Soviet Union, according to the latter interpretation. This does not 
conform to the concept of civil Uberties under constitutional government 
as understood in a capitalistic democracy. Regardless of how critically 
one may interpret and evaluate the basic provisions of the Soviet consti- 
tution of 1936, they point significantly toward greater hiunan rights and 
civil liberties of the Soviet masses than they enjoyed, particularly tmder 
the rigorous discipline of the First Five-year Plan. During the Second 
World War a setback was given to the prewar trend toward increasing 
personal freedom in the Soviet Union, but in all probability that trend wilt 
be extended into the period of peacetime economic reconstruction and de- 
velopment. Mutually beneficial economic collaboration between the Soviet 
Union and the outside world can aid in this development. The brief de- 
scription of the Soviet economy given in the preceding pages should prove 
helpful in providing a factual basis for such collaboration. 

37—9. Economic Relations between the Soviet Union and Capitalisdic 
Countries. The Soviet economy is essentially a “closed” economy. That 
does not mean that it has no economic relations with the outside world, but 
rather that the internal value of its currency, the ruble, bears no significant 
value relationship to currencies of other countries. To be sure, when the 
ruble was reestablished in Soviet Russia in 1922, after a period of hyper- 

I Art. 126. 

•Art. 126. 
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inflation, it was said to be secured by precious metals, primarily gold. But 
as there is no legal foreign exchange market for the Russian ruble, it is 
monningipss to translate internal ruble costs and prices into money costs 
and prices prevailing in capitalistic countries. 

Furthermore, as we have seen, Soviet international trade is organized 
as a state monopoly. Trade between private traders abroad and private 
individuals in the Soviet Union is illegal. Although the Soviet state trading 
organizations may quote export prices in rubles at an “official” rate of ex- 
change, actual payment for exports is required to be made in foreign cur- 
rencies, and not in rubles. Moreover, Soviet imports are paid for with 
foreign exchang9p«and not with rubles. 

The Soviet state monopoly of foreign trade makes possible planning pro- 
duction and internal prices, without the danger of imports disrupting the 
production and price programs. Internal price levels, rates of foreign 
exchange, and movements of gold do not affect Soviet external trade policy , 
as they do capitalistic economies. The requirements of the general eco- 
nomic plan determine the nature and extent of Soviet exports and imports. 
Because of the need for integrating her international trade with the internal 
developmental plan of the Soviet economy, effective governmental control 
over such trade is essential. Hence the state monopoly of external trade in 
the Soviet Union, which has existed since the days of the October Revolu- 
tion of 1917. 

37-10. Soviet Attitude toward International Trade. The attitude 
toward international trade of the Soviet government differs significantly 
from that commonly prevailing in capitalist countries. The Soviet govern- 
ment, in its international commercial relations, places primary emphasis 
on imports rather than on exports in planning its international trade 
program. Soviet spokesmen measure the gains from such trade in terms 
of what they buy, rather than in terms of what they have to sell by way of 
making payments. The mercantilistic bias in favor of an export balance, 
which still exists in capitalistic economies, does not accord with Soviet 
foreign trade ideology. The Soviet Union will not export any more of her 
internal resources than is necessary to pay for her planned imports. “Ex- 
ports are considered solely as a means of paying for imports.” ‘ This at- 
titude toward trade, whether internal or external, is economically sound, 
irrespective of the prevailing economic system in the trading countries. 
As has been stated previously, nations, even as individuals, gain as buyers 
rather than as sellers, in the exchange of goods. 

37-11. Fear of “Dumping.” The man on the street commonly 

identifies dumping with selling foreign goods in domestic markets at prices 
ruinously low to home competitors. It is the basis of the popular argu- 

» Budish, J. M., and S. S. Shipman, “Soviet Foreign Trade Menace or Promise,” 
p. 7, liveright Publishing Corp., New York, 1931. 
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ment against permitting the importation of “cheap” foreign products. It 
is an implied admission of the competitive weakness of domestic producers 
of such imports. This argument lacks validity, particularly in so far as 
importation of Russian goods is concerned. As indicated above, the Soviet 
Union will export no more of her relatively scarce resources in the fore- 
seeable future than is necessary to provide the foreign exchange to pay for 
her imports. It is to her interest to get the best possible price, rather than 

to sell at a low price. ^ 

Nor is there much likeUhood that Soviet Russia will d^p domes- 
tically unsalable “surpluses” on world markets below their production 
costs, as has at times been practiced by private producers in capitalist 
countries, even with governmental support. The domestic market of 
Soviet Russia is not confronted with bothersome surpluses that might lead 
to such dumping. 

The external trade monopoly of the Soviet Union permits underselhng 
foreign competitors, if the government so decrees. Political as well as 
economic considerations must be weighed in evaluating such Soviet ex- 
ternal trade policies. The question here is not so much one of whether or 
not the governmental international trade monopoly could be used to m- 
jure foreign competitors, as it is whether or not it would be so employed for 
political reasons. It may indeed be used to acquire foreign exchange if 
liberal postwar short-term, as well as long-term, credits were first extended 
to the Soviet Union for reconstruction and development, and then debt 
service charges, as well as debt repayment, were to fall due during another 
world economic depression, such as that of the thirtira. Under these cn- 
cumstances the Soviet government might have to revise its external trade 
plans and increase the physical volume of exports at reduced prices, m 
order to obtain the requisite foreign exchange to meet its obligations. This 
might lead to charges of ruinous “dumping,” designed to injure foreign 
competitors and induce import restrictions in various countries. Yet any 
such selling of Russian goods could hardly be viewed as deUberate Soviet 
policy, seeking to ruin foreign competitors and to disrupt foreign markets. 
The real disruptive factors would rather have to be sought in the econoimc 
instability in capitalist countries. 

The contention that the Soviet Union might sell abroad below domestic 
costs of production and thereby subsidize its exports, is based on fallacious 
conjecture. A simple illustration wiU help to clarify the point at issue. 
Let us assume that the “official” rate of exchange between the Russian 
ruble and the American dollar has been set at 20 cents. A bushel of Russian 
wheat of standard grade selling in world markets for $1 would have 
ficial ruble value equivalent of 5 rubles. If, now, it cost 25 internal rub es 
to produce this bushel of wheat, it would appear as though the wheat were 
being sold abroad at one-fifth of its domestic money costs of production. 
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(Transportation costs have not been taken into account, since they do not 
affect the validity of the illustration.) But if the Soviet govei^ent could 
purchase with the dollar derived from the sale of the bushel of wheat a 
Lchine tool that would cost 30 rubles to produce in Russia, she will ob- 
viously have gained by these transactions. Since m the Soviet economy 
purchases and sales are correlated according to plan, the sale of Russian 
goods abroad in terms of arbitrary ruble prices, far below mtemal money 
costs, may still result in a net economic gain, when properly related to the 
completed exchange of goods for goods. This gain anses from the applica- 
tion of the principles of territorial division of labor and comparative costs. 
But such sellingcannot properly be viewed as “dumpmg m the sense of 

selling below costs of production. r a • <. 

While cost accounting is stressed in the planned economy of Soye 
Russia, cost items do not necessarily coincide with those of private enter- 
prises in a capitalistic society. “In practice the Soviet adnumstration in- 
cludes interest on capital and charges for natural resources in its cost ac- 
counting,” ‘ as well as labor and material costs. On the other hand, such 
items as insurance, transportation, and marketing expei^es are not in- 
cluded in cost calculations of separate Soviet concerns. But irrespective 
of where money costs are accounted for in the Soviet economjs they are 
largely administered prices rather than open-market prices. Thus while 
the chief components of cost in a private enterprise economy also enter 
into Soviet cost accounting, they cannot be compared quantitatively with 
cost prices established in open markets. The similarities between stated 
cost items in planned cost accounting in Soviet Russia and in pnvate con- 
cerns in capitalist countries give no indication as to their relative weights, 
which may differ greatly in the two economic systems. Iherefore the 
“dumping” charge cannot logically be based on the “differences m costs 

of production” argument. nx t-i * .i 

“The truth is that when Russia conducts normal profitable trade it 

looks as if she were dumping, as long as the ruble is over-valued [exter- 
nally]: that it is extremely difficult to apply our economic and legal con- 
cepts of dumping to Russia; and that to prove or disprove dumping in t e 

individual case is next to impossible.” =* ^ x,. ^ * -4 

37-12. Multilateral Trade between the Soviet Union and the Outside 
World. Not until the political skies between Soviet Russia and western 
powers have cleared, and the many misapprehensions concerning the 
Soviet foreign trade monopoly have been removed, will it be possible to 
develop healthy commercial relations between Soviet Russia and the out- 
side world. While it is the- general aim of the So\iet planned economy to 

» Lange, Oscak, Marxian Economics in the Soviet Union, American Economic Remew, 

(^bs^n’kron, Alexander, “Economic Relations with the U.S.S.R.,” p. 47, Com- 
mittee on International Economic Policies, New York, 1945. 
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balance trade, wherever possible, with individual countries, as is indicated 
in the bilateral trade agreements entered into since the close of the Second 
World War, the Soviet government has also shown its willingness to enter 
into trade agreements wherever the best credit terms are available. Pos- 
sibly for political reasons, she has not seen fit to join the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, although she participated actively in the Bretton Woods Mone- 
tary Conference. Yet her negotiation for substantial long-term credits 
in various foreign countries, including the United States, shortly after the 
close of the Second World War, suggested her desire to expand her inter- 
national commercial relationships. • i u r 

Nor can the Soviet Union be viewed as an excessive credit nsk by forei^ 
creditors. She established an enviable record in the interwar period in 
meeting contractual obligations on international commercial account. 
At a time when defaulting on international debts of various types was 
widely practiced, the Soviet government met all its intemationd com- 
mercial obligations faithfully. Recognition of this record should help to 
strengthen the basis of expanding multilateral trade between the Soviet 

Union and the rest of the world. , , x 

Admittedly the methods of conducting international trade between 
capitalistic economics in open markets on the one hand, and between a 
planned socialized closed economy and capitalistic economies on the other 
hand, differ in many respects. Special trade agreements between the 
Soviet government and various foreign countries, as have been dra^ up 
in the past, can, however, provide equality of trading opportumty y 
guaranteeing most-favored nation treatment to the contracting countries; 
and, if considered expedient, they can also be made to include nondis- 

criminatory quantitative safeguards. • 

A major economic problem confronting the postwar world is to con- 
struct the contractual framework within which mutually beneficial trade 
among all the nations of the world, whether capitalistic, socidistic, or 

“communistic,” may be developed. The different institutional backgroun s 

and the divergent ideologies on which the various economic systems rest 
do not preclude economic intercourse among them. The proposes for 
expansion of world trade and employment, developed m 1945 in ^e Unites 
States State Department for the International Conference on Trade and 
Employment, “reflect awareness that we live in a world of many comtnes 
with a variety of economic systems. They seek to make it possible for 
those systems to meet in the market place without conflict, thus to con- 
tribute each to the other's prosperity and welfare. In no case do they im- 
pinge on sovereign independence, but they do recognize that measures 
adopted by any one country may have effect abroad and they suggest for 
general adoption fair rules of mutual tolerance.” 

While the problem of developing sound commercial relations between 
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the Soviet Union and the United States can hardly be solved overnight, 
its very challenging nature should make us want to find a mutually satis- 
factory solution. Two countries as different as the United States and Soviet 
Russia can develop mutually advantageous trade relations, even as they 
have in the past, under the conditions so succinctly set forth by the Bntish 
economist, G. D. H. Cole: 

There must be currency arrangements which allow balances to settled; thCTe 
must be reasonable confidence that neither intends deliberately to bilk the other by 
default and there must be a firm abstention on both sides from any attempt to use 
trade as an instrument for forcing the other country to alter its economic system. 
Given these thre^onditions, the difference of system presents no real obstacle to 
trade on any scale that may be desired.^ 

Of the many economic problems of modem life surveyed in the preced- 
ing pages, that of developing sound economic relations between two such 
basically different economic systems as that of the Soviet Union and the 
United States is of paramount importance. Its successful solution, based 
on mutual understanding and tolerance, will contnbute immeasurably 
toward achieving and maintaining world prosperity and world peace. 


Guide Questions on Text 

I. “During the Second World War our governmentally directed economy showed 
many similarities with the working principles of the Soviet economic system. Explain 

and^iltot a^^ Soviet economy a threat to the institutions of capitalism? 

Give reasons for your viewpoint. ^ u 

3. The Soviet system is often characterized as commumsm. Criticize this charac- 
tenzatwn at^ according to Lenin, are the several stages in the transition from capitalism 

to commumsm? In which of the stages is the Soviet Union? Give reasons. 

5. What evidence is there that the Soviet Union is interested m developing multi- 

lateral postwar international trade? r j • xu a 

6. Interpret the expression “dictatorship of the proletariat, as applied in the Soviet 

^“‘r What were the reasons for and characteristics of the New Economic PoUcy adopted 

Tpoint out the significant features of socialist production, as contrasted with 

capitalist production. . • x tt • 

9. Explain the reasons for the collectivization of agriculture m the Soviet Umon. 

10 How is income distributed in the Soviet Union? 

II. Trace the development of markets and the pricing process under the several 

Five-year Plans. j. . • 

12. “Through its control over prices, the Soviet government can divert any requisi 

portion of the national product into planned capital formation.” Explam and give 
illustrations. 

> As quoted in The New York Tivtwe, Magazine, Oct. 13, 1946, p. 10. 
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13. It has been said that there is “formal” but not “real” equaUty in the Soviet 

Union. Do you agree? Reasons. , ^ j 

14. Analyze the chiei provisions of the Soviet constitution of 1936 as to social and 

economic functions of the Soviet government. 

15. Evaluate critically the basic civil Uberties guaranteed under the Soviet consti- 
tution. 

16. What is meant by a '‘closed” economy? 

17. How does the fact that the Soviet economy is "closed” affect its economic rela- 
tions with the outside world? . n j 

18 Evaluate the Soviet attitude toward international trade, especially dumping. 

19. Point out the differences between the items of cost entering into "socialistic cost 
accounting” and those pertaining to "cost accounting” of a capitalistic enterprise. 


Topics for Investigation 

1. Setting of prices in the Soviet economy. . t o • tt • 

2. Comparative study of the functions of labor organizations in the Soviet Union 

and in the United States. 

3. With what can Russia pay for proposed increasing imports? 

4. Prerequisites and objectives of socioeconomic planning in Soviet Russia. 

5. The development of civil liberties in Soviet Russia. 

6. Aims and objectives of postwar economic policy of the Soviet Union. 
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state regulation of, 499 
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governmentally guided, 200 
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Regressive tax, 350 
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of railroads, 492-508 
Reinsuring, 95 
Rent, capitalizing, 370-371 
Reorganization, economic, 711-761 
Reproduction costs, 610-511 
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of 1932, 330, 338 
of 1934, 330, 336 
of 1940, 330 
of 1942, 332, 334 
of 1943, 327, 338 
of 1944, 332 
of 1945, 333, 340 
provisions of, 331, 335 
Revenues, Federal tax, 324r-344 
public, 310-313 
classification of, 310-311 
defined, 310 

development of, 311-312 
Revolution, Commercial, 12 
Industrial, 12-13, 29 
Risk, 87 

Risks, business, 86-102 
human, 596 V 
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Robinson-Patman Act, 460 
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Rule of reason, 454r455 
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Russia (see Soviet economy; Soviet Russia) 
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Sale by description, 74 
Sales taxes, advantages of, 368-369 
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disadvantages of, 360-360 
state, 358-360 
Sample, purchase by, 74 
Saving, compulsory, 299 
Savings banks, functions of, 149-160 
mutual, 720 

Savings and loan associations, 720 
Scientific management, accomplishments 
of, 693-694 
essentials of, 693 
nature of, 692 
objections to, 694 
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Scientific management, objectives of, 694 
opposition to, 694-695 
pioneer studies in, 692-693 
Seager, H. R., 356n. 

Seasonal occupations, 608-609 
Secular price changes, 138 
Securities, nonmarketable government, 
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unsound, losses from, 58-59 
Securities Act of 1933, 82, 169 
Securities Exchange Act, 82-84 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 60, 
82-83 
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Sherman Anti-trust Act of 1890, 463-456, 
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judicial interpretation of, 454 
nature of, 455-456 
punitive character of, 456 
purpose of, 455-456 
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Silver Purchase Act of 1934, 117-118 
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Single tax, 353-354 
objections to, 355-354 
premises of, 353 
Slichter, Sumner H., 267n. 

Slum clearance, 374-375 
implications of, 376 
Slums, causes of, 374-375 
nature of, 374-375 
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Smith, Captain John, 570 
Snyder, Carl, 13771. 

Social control of soil wastage, 422-423 
Social inadequacy of profits motive, 730 


Social insurance, bulwark of, 696-621 
Social progress, 726-727 
Social Security Act, 30, 616-620 
administration of, 620 
Social service, 699 
Social unrest, causes of, 650 
Social utopias, 725-726 
Socialism, 725-745 
achievements of, 739 
and capitalism, 741 
Christian, 736-737 
and cooperative movement, 713-714 
democratic, 32 
distribution under, 750-751 
Fabian, 737 
guild, 737-738 
nature of, 728-729 
proposals of, 731-733 
utopian, 736-737 
Socialist production, 749-750 
Socialization of consumption, 282-283 
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Soil, conservation of, 420-424 
depletion, extent of, 420 
erosion, kinds of, 420-421 
prevention of, 422-424 
wastage, causes of, 421-422 
Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment 
Act of 1936, 394, 423 
Soil Erosion Act of 1935, 409 
Solvency, 51-52, 148-149 
Soviet economy, 746-761 
capital formation in, 752-753 
distribution of income in, 750-761 
historic development of, 747-748 
markets in, 751-752 
prices in, 751-752 
production in, 749-750 
Soviet Russia, 176, 211, 225 
attitude toward international trade, 766 
capital formation in, 752-753 
and capitalist countries, 755-756 
constitution of 1936, 753-755 
civil rights under, 754 
criticism of, 754-755 
governmental functions under, 754 
fear of dumping by, 756-757 
multilateral trade, 768-759 
Sovietism, 738-739 
Special assessments, defined, 316 
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and insurance, 99-100 
and investing, 100-101 
Speculation, 70-71 
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Standard of deferred payment, multiple, 
143-144 

disadvantages of, 143 
and Federal debt, 144 
nature of, 143 

Standard of living, defined, 679 
State antitrust 462 
State borrowing, increases in, 307-308 
State fair trade laws, 468 
State taxes, 354-362 
inheritance, 312, 354r“354* 
sales, 358-360 
advantages of, 358-359 
development of, 358 
disadvantages of, 359-360 
sources of, 345 

Statute of Apprentices, 28, 29 
Stocking, G. W., 457n. 
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classification of, 49-50 
Stockwatering, 477-478 i 
Strike, defined, 670 
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outlaw, 672 
sit-down, 672-673 
slow-down, 673 
sympathetic, 672 
wild-cat, 672 
Strikebreaking, 675-677 
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causes of, 673-674 
extent of, 670-671 
kinds of, 672 
legality of, 674 
methods of, 672-673 
nature of, 670 
success of, 671-672 
Subsidiary coins. 111 
Supply, of dollar exchange, 216 

of foreign bills of exchange, 217-218 
Suretyship, 95 
Surtax rates, lower, 341 
Survival, economic, 569-570 
Syndicalism, 630-631, 738 
aims of, 631 
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Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 632, 658-659, 
671, 678 

provisions of, 642-645 
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need of reform, 264—265 
postwar policy, 267-268 
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criticism of, 336 
defined, 316, 322 
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future policy, 339-341 
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defects of, 347 
development of, 346 
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nature of, 346 
reason for, 350-351 
reforms, 351 
types of, 352-353 
sales, general, 322 
single, 353^54 

objections to, 353-354 
premises of, 353 
Tax plan, adjustable, 342 
Tax revenues, 324^344 
Taxation, ability-to-pay theory of, 319-320 
basis of, 316-317 
double, 349 

equality-and-uniformity theory of, 317— 

318 

faculty principle of, 315, 319-320 
Federal income, survey of, 329-330 
proposals for changes in, 341-342 
increased burden of, 339 
land-value, 371-372 
principles of, 317-321 
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Taxation, progressive, 320-321 
proportional, 320 

specific-benefit theory of, 316, 318-319 
Taxes, corporation, special, 356-358 
direct, 316 
excise, 326-328 
disproportionate, 328 
pros and cons of, 328 
purpose of, 327 
wartime extension of, 627-628 
Federal estate, 337-338 
gift, 337-338 

incidence of, 305, 321-322 
income, individual, 330-334, 666 
indirect, 316 
inheritance, 354-366 
national system of, 360-361 
nondiscriminatory, 340-341 
paid out of income, 320 
reform of, 360-361 
sales, 358-359 
advantages of, 358-359 
development of, 368 
disadvantages of, 359-360 
shifting of, 321-322 
state and local, 345-362 
features of, 356 
justification of, 356-366 
sources of, 346 
Taylor, Frederick, 692-693 
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Tenancy, and home ownership, 374 
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Time wage, 652-653 
Tourist expenditures, 240 
Trade, balanced, 229 
favorable balance of, 232 
international, 211-231 
and domestic, differences in, 213 
examples of, 216-216 
items of, 216-217 
mechanism of, 214-215 
reasons for, 213-214 
similarities between, 212 
unfavorable balance of, 232, 241 
Trade agreements, 681-682 
bilateral, implications of, 223 
Trade unions, in America, 626-627 
and guilds, 648 


Trade unions, legal status of, 455 
Trades, dangerous, 698 
Transportation, air development of, 622 
changing methods of, 492 
elasticity of demand for, 618 
motor, 619 
pipe-line, 620 

Transportation Act of 1920, 605-607, 609, 
611, 614 

Transportation agencies, coordination of, 
626-527 

Travel habits, changes in, 514-616 
Truman, Harry S., 642, 671 
Trust Indenture Act, 83 
Trust legislation, recapitulation of, 461- 
462 

Trusteeship, 39, 441-442 
nature of, 441 
origin of, 441 
Trusts, 429-441, 447 
causal factors in evolution of, 433-434 
changing attitude toward, 462-463 
dissolution of, 456-457 
economic effects of, 457 
Federal regulation of, 452-453 
legal opposition to, 442 
and protective tariffs, 263-264 
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regulation of, 462-472 
Twentieth Century Fund, 57 
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Uncertainties, business, 86-102 
protection against, 96 
Unearned income, 560-661 
Unemployment, amount of, 602-603 
bureaus, public, 612-613 
causes of, 603-604 
compensation, 617-620 
kinds of, 601-602 
nature of, 601-602 
public, 613 
reduction of, 610-612 
social costs of, 609-610 
Unfavorable balance of trade, 232 
acquiring, methods of, 241 
obstacles to, 241-243 
Union labels, 663-664 
Unions, communists in, 631-632 
credit, 719-720 
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Unions, independent, 630 
maintenance of membership in, 658 
participation of, in grievances, 660 
rivalry of, 636 
trade, and guilds, 648 
Unit-pool oil production, 418 
United Nations, 279 
United States, population of, 276 
United States Steel Corporation, 56 
Unrest, social, causes of, 650 
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Urban growth, 368 
Urban housing p^lem, 372-374 
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rental values of, 371-372 
taxing capital values of, ^71-372 
valuation of, 370-371 
Utilities {see Public utilities) 
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shifting burdens of, 301-302 
War Production Board, 30 
Wartime Labor Disputes Act, 680 
Wash Sales, stock market, 80 
Waste, reducing, 402-403 
Wastes of competition, 729-730 
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